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Many years ago, years when short-waisted coats, and flower- 
pot hats were in vogue, we read a book, then popular, upon 
the good things and the bad things of the table. We bought 
the book, and it lies before us now, with many a mark of 
hurried thumbing, and of rough and ready reference, about 
its old familiar covers and pages, ; 

This volume consists of a short Latin poem, which is little 
more than a very elegant versification of a common rene 
bill of fare, and a copious body of notes, in which the ant 
(utes of most of the dishes commended in the text are fully 
and satisfactorily explained. ‘The quantity ol information con- 
veyed in this last part of the work is really quite astonishing ; 
and we are sure Gourmand, Gourmet, and Glutton, must be 
equally grateful to the author. The first note, or rather dis- 
Sertation, is occupied with some sketches of the Roman luxury 
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; ] i } y , re ota : | ‘ “3 

of the kitchen - aller whieh the Writer passes into ¢} 
. ‘* . | ‘ 

ing judicious remarks :—— 


However extravagant and foolish the whims of those rj 
onages of ancient Rome may appear to a sober and sensible ming 


we must, in justice to their ta ve, cursorily observe, that thy ir exist 
material difference between a gormand and a glutton, ‘The fre 
; +* > 7 y* . . a . E ii ‘ 
eeks for peculiar delicacy and distinct flavour in the various did 
presented to the Judgement and enjoyment of his discerning palat, 
} ‘ . . 
le the other lays aside nearly all that relates to tl ‘rational plea. 
ure of creating Sei stimulating an appetite by the excellent quality 
of the cates, and looks merely to quantity. This has his stomach ja 


Ith. The gormand never loses sight of the exquisite organs of 
taste so admirably disposed by Providence in the crimson chamber 
where sits the discriminating judge, the human tongue. The glutton 
is anathamatized in the scripture with those brutes quorum deus venter 
est. The other appears guilty of no other sin than of too great and 
too minute an attention to refinement in commensal sensuali ity 

“ We find besides a curious shade between the French apy “Il itions 
gourmand and gourmet. In the idiom of that nation, so famons for 
indulging in the worship of Comus, the word gourmand means, as wi 

tated above, a man who, by having accidentally been able to studs 


view, and tries how heavily it may be laden without endanyering his 


the differcnt tastes of eatables,does accordingly select the best food,and 
the most pleasing to his palate. His character is that of a practitioner, 
nd answers to the appellation of an epicure in the full sense of t 


word, as we use it in English. The gourmet on the other hand con- 
iders the theoretical part of Gastronomy ; he speculates more than 


he practices ; and eminently prides himself in discerning the nicest 
rees and most evanescent shades of goodness and pertes ! i 


different subjects proposed to hIm. In facet, the word gourmet 
lony been used to designate a man who, by s 


. 


lrops out of the silver cup of the vintner, can instantly tell trom 


yon 1 Tew 
} J 


tf country the wine comes, and its age. This denominat ion has 
lotely acquired a greater latitude of signification, and not improperly, 

e it expresses what the two other words could not mean. 
“Prom the foregoing observations we must conclude that the 
‘itton practices without any regard to theory ; and we eall him 
The gourmand unites theory with practice, and may be 


ated Gastrononer. ee pri surmet is merely theoretical,cares 
. . be ' , . a } . . vr 
pi tising, and es the higher appe lation of Gas- 
| yy : Lh 
’ " ] ? ? Ra ee? Alias ly r, ryt 
des ls to the cook. whose Instory through Levp, 
’ } } i > ) « ] , f r 
(a! , and ie Ine, GdoOwn to thre Palais oval, and ottiet 
P } es dl; — ’ a Tale rately 
eating places ol erence Vy, IS Very aceurarey 
' . 
Alte ' hstening to e hig rl) and judi Wous pPaises 
' ac 1 vert practitioner of th irt, 1018 
POWS OM LUC CAPCLt practitioner ( tre co king al ; 
A j e 
} ; Lat wre ] LAP ft . rfalt! 
neholy to find, that according to the authority of a certam 


° , . ’ , We r 
Mrench author, ‘Cooks, half-stewed, and hall-roasted 
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when unable to work any longer, generally retire to some un- 
known corner and die in’ forlornness and want.” — But it is 
added most emphatically, that “ Corneille, Ze grand Corneille, 
had no better fate, since be also died in obscurity and distress, 
a similarity which ought to contribute to their consolation.” 
Among other curious particulars relative to the history of the 
cook, we find, that in the time of the first Roman emperors, 
his salary was very commonly about £1,000 per annum—that 
Mark Anthony once presented a cook with the unexpected 
gift of a whole corporate town, or municipium, solely because 
he had dressed a pudding to the satisfaction of Cleopatra— 
and lastly, that the French, in all things ungrateful, have 
derived from this profession their names for a_rascallion, 
Coguin. 

As for the dishes themselves, the soups are of course first of 
the first. Svrdi//a, the Latin name, means nothing more than 
that which may be swallowed ; but that which may be mosé 
easily swallowed, came not unnaturally to be always under- 
stood by it. ‘The author’s definition is complete sceundum 
regudas. “© A secretion or dissolution of the various juices 
contained in the muscles and fat of animals, as bullocks, calves, 
sheep, chickens, &e. in a menstruum of boiling water.” “The 

soup,” says a gastronomic aathor, “ may be called the portal 
of the editice of a Hrench dinner, whether plain or sumptuous.” 
It is indeed the sine gia non with that ingenious people. Upon 
it the whole fabric of the repast reposes, as earth does on the 
bosom of ocean, It is the great substratum destined to Sup- 
port, with the association of the natural gastric acids, the 
whole mysterious work of digestion. ‘* Ces¢ la soupe,” says 
one of the best of proverbs, “ gui fait le soldat. It is the 
soup that makes the soldier.” Excellent as our troops are in 
the field, there cannot be a more unquestionable fact, than 
their inmense inferiority to the French in’ the business of 
cooking. The English soldier lays his piece of ration beel at 
once on the coals, by which means the one and the better half 
Is lust, and the other burnt to a cinder. Whereas six Irench 
Toopers ling their messes into the same pot, and extract a 
celicious soup ten times more nutritious than the siinple roti 
could ever be. It would seem, by the way, as if anciently 
eeks had been the principal ingredient in soups, for porridge 
is evidently derived from porrum. The love of the Romans 
or that vegetable is well known—hence Nero’s nickname of 
the leek-ent r, or Porrophagus. 








m- 
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Under this head of leek soups, our author says, 


‘* Rabelais, the humorous vicar of Meudon, distinguishes, in jyis 


jocose way, two sorts of soups. Svupe de Prime, Prime-soup ; and 


suupe de livriers, soup good for hounds, the meaning of which stands 
as follows: The first designates that premature del libation of broth, 
which the young monks in the convent used to steal when they could 
from the hour of “ Prime,” a service performed at about seven or 
eight in the morning, when the porridge- -pot, with all its ingredients 
had been boiling for the space of one or two hours, (the dinner was 
served at e leven) and when the broth, full of eyes swimming gx a 
on the golden surface, had already abt: ained an interesting ; Appe . 
ance and taste. It was a sort of beef tea, the lusciousness of whi i 
was enhanced by the pleasing idea of its being stolen—nitimur in 
vititum semper. On the contrary, Soupe de lev riers, greyhound’s 
soup, means that portion of the porridge which was served to the 
novices after an ample presumption in favour of the Muagnates of the 
monastery. This was good for nothing, and monks of inferior ranks 
were ready to throw it to the dogs. The French call rain “ soupe 
de chien.” The egg-broth of the miser, who fed his valet with the 
water in which eggs had been boiled, comes under the denomination 
of the said * soupe de chien,” harrier’s broth.” 


From leeks he proce eds to cabbages—of which he says— 


 Cabbages of all species, playing a principal part in the por nage 
and other dishes, and holding eminent situations among the Dramati 
Persuna, from the first act to the catastrophe, in the interesting en- 
tertainment of a good dinner, deserve to be particularly mentioned. 

«The Romans are said to have brought into Gallia the use of the 
green and red ones which they had received from Egypt. But, i 0 
looking more intimately into the case, it appears that the white dra: 
sica migrated from the ‘northern re gion to Italy. Indeed the ho rti- 

cular art of obtaining that round and close form, which distinguis! 

some species of this useful plant, does not seem to date farther than 
the age of Charlemagne. The bigness and rotundity of that head 
gave origin to the name. Cabus from Caput and Cabbage evidently 
from ¢ ‘abus, with the Italian augmentative, accio or aggio—cabbag gg. 

‘«« Chrysippus, a famous physician of Cnidos, wrote upon the mul- 
tifarious qualities of this O/us, not a single chapter, but a large vo- 
lume. Galenus and Matthiolus have been very loud in its pr: ais 
Pliny, in reckoning the \ ‘arious kinds of cabbage, gives a long ac- 
count of its virtues, but says little upon its use in cookery, as a nots 
plant among the ese vulent ones. Cato ts very lavish in his encomiums 
upon this cruciferous vegetable ; and, with Pythagoras, holds it as 4 
general remedy for all diseases, 

“The red cabb: ize stewed in veal broth is accounted, upon the 
continent, a specific cure against pulmonary complaints, and what} 
called here consumpticn. Pistachios and calf’s lights are ad led to 
it. For this p urpose red cabbage is especially cultivated in Frenc! 
kitchen-gardens. ‘This reminds us of an anecdote which passed cur- 
rent at the time we heard it :—A young clergyman, rector 0! 


a 
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country parish, was called upon to preach a sermon upon a grand 
solemnity, at which the bishop of the diocese, who was a cardinal, 
appeared in the Roman purple, surrounded by his clergy in their 
white surplices. The preacher performed his task to the approbation 
of every one. After the ceremony, his eminence, meeting him, 
seemed to wonder at his not having been abashed when in the pre- 
sence of a cardinal in the full blaze of his red paraphernelia. ‘The 
simple and honest clergyman re lied : ‘* Yoar eminence will cease to 
wonder, when you know that I learnt my discourse by heart in my 

arden, and used to practice declamation before a plot of white cab- 
oe in the centre of which stood a red one.”—A preferment was 
the reward of this answer. 

« Were we to attend scrupulously to the Greek adage often quoted 
and never rightly understood, Als xgauln Oanuros ** Twice cabbage 
brings death,” we might be afraid of using it freely in soups and 
other dishes; but after hunting most strenuously the sense of this 
saying through the intricate meanders of the Delphini and variorum 
notes, and other commentators, concerning the following line of 
Juvenal, Sat. vii. 154. 

“ Occidit miseros crambe repetita magistros,” 
we must confess that we see no harm in it, and would boldly advise 
the whole fraternity of snips to go on, undauntedly as they do in 
their daily and furious onset upon this, their most favourite, mess. 

“The signification of the adage remains still unenucleated. Our 
opinion is that, in the numerous Greek schools erected at Rome 
the first declension of substantives was HEL /L/3N NS, 7 ; crambe,crambes 
rambé, as we have here musa, mus@, mus@, a song, of a song, to a 
ong, as aspecimen. The daily repetition of this noun by the hesi- 
tating, stammering, simpering schoolboys, must have been exceed- 
ingly tiresome, and enough to kill the disgusted masters—experto 
credo Roberto. Gifford, in his translation of Juvenal, eludes, or 
rather misunderstands the sense ; for he says: 

‘ Like hashed cabbage served for each repast, 

The repetition kills the wretch at last ;’ 
maaan, Juvenal, who points at the Greek proverb, does not ex- 
plain it.” 


_ Innumerable varieties of the soup species are subsequently 
introduced, amongst which the turtle is not forgotten. 


Callipash hine gustum languentem provocat ; indé 
Novum ministrat appetitum Callipee. 


Potages A la Reine, & l’Ecossaise, dla Xavier, a l’wil de 
perdrix, &e. &e. &e. all follow in due order, but on these we 
must not enter. Of all these, beef is, or ought to be, the 
gtound-work—and so no wonder that our author should favour 
us With a dozen pages all about Beer. He hints that the ox was 
Worshipped in the proud temples of Memphis,under the name of 
Apis, solely or chiefly on account of the excellence of the 
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dishes which are formed at his expense—and exhibits a creat 
deal more learning of the same sort. He also appears to have 
some feelings of regret, in observing how many anitals, not 
unworthy of sharing in those bovine honours, are altogether 
excluded, in consequence of the foolish prejudices of John Bull. 
Young asses,* he informs us, were served upon the table of 
Mecenas himself, when he entertained Augustus and Horace. 
The Roman epicures, however, certainly delighted, according 
to the testimony of Pliny, (book 29, chap. 24.) in the flavour 
of young and well-fattened puppies—which dainty, by the 
way, still continues to be in vogue among the Chinese and the 
Msquimaux, Plump and well roasted bats are, at this day, 
laid on a bed of olives, and served up, to the joy of the Gour- 
mands of the Levant; and Scaliger remarks, that their fla- 
vour 1s sweeter than that of the finest chickens. T’renchmen, 
we all know, say the same thing of frogs. Hedgehogs were 
fricasseed inGreece. Hamster rats ave fricasseed in Brandenburg; 
and Laplanders feed on fried squirrels. We ourselves once betted 
five shillings, that a certain dear friend of ourst would xo¢ eat a 
mouse-pie—and lost. In short, chacun a son gout. 

It is a sad mistake in the arrangement of British dinners, 
that certain of the most precious dishes are invariably mtro- 
duced at a period when no gastrologer, who does not unite 
something of the practical powers of the Gourmand with his 
own theoretical skill, can do them anything like justice. 
Among these, game of all sorts may be mentioned—and with 
reverence be it spoken—a roasted goose, although his claim 
may be dubious to be classed among game. ‘They manage 
these things better in France. ‘There the goose after lus kind, 
and the partridge after his kind, are sure to make their ap- 
pearance ata more early stage of the procession—but there 
the roasted goose, amidst his flood of apple sauce, never ap- 
pears. The thighs and liver of the goose, however, are 
learnedly made into pies, and properly truffled, ‘* pates a [oles 


* Quere—Whether, had they lived in these days, they would not 
have been satisfied with cutting up young Wags or Tories ° 

+ He got through the the task with great ease, and offered, 
the pie was done, to eat a mouse roasted in the fur with butter, 
oat cake-crumbs, for the same sum—but we declined indulging 
any more such experiments. 


when 
and 
in 
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gras,” are reckoned a most delicate article, well worthy of 
entering almost at the threshold of the feast. Shocking sto- 
ries are told of the means resorted to by the French gourmets, 
for the production of that enormous size of liver in which the 
chief charm of this dish is supposed to consist. But indeed, 
we need not go so far from home—for we were very well ac- 
guainted, not long ago, with a humane gentleman in the west 
of Scotland, whose kitchen constantly exhibited a shelf of 
geese, nailed to the wood by the webs of their feet-- quite 
close to the fire. In that situation, there is no doubt they had 
almost as fair a chance for the liver complaint as the master of 
the house himself, Spallanzani, as we all know, made a series 
of experinents to discover how many pins and bullets, &c., a 
jen could swallow. We think he and our west-country friend 
ought to lave been both of them subjected to some little 
touches of the Lux TALIONIS. Had Dante known of tliem, 
tlere can be no doubt he would have lodged them together by 
the side of the main oven of the infernals—the one nailed to 
a shelf, that his liver might swell—the other devouring cork- 
screws and metal toothi-picks, ad infini/um. 

We have no intention of going regularly through the long 
string of topics embraced by the annotatory plan of our author. 
Let our readers be satisfied with a few of the crumbs that fall 
oe his table, such as the following. Talking of pheasants, 
© SayS, 


“The beauty of the bird when alive, the flavour and quality of his 
flesh when properly dressed, are too well known to claim a long de- 
scription in this note. Gastronomers, who have any sort of aversion 
to a peculiar taste in game properly kept, had better abstain from 
this bird—since it is worse than a common fowl, if not waited for till 
tacquires the * fumet’ it ought to have. Whole republics of mag- 
gots have often been found rioting under the wings of pheasants ; 
but being radically dispersed, and the birds properly washed with 
“negar, every thing went right, and every guest, unconscious of the 


{ ye “—— ° . » . 
ee ablutions, enjoyed the excellent flavour of the Phasian 
irds,” ” 


Ui the Zetrag, Tetras, or Cocg de bruyére. 


go rhcooks is the real name of the moor-cock, and the rest of 
Britain tl so well known in the hyperborean parts of Great 
pro ale everal naturalists of easy credulity have believed and 
or fon he probable, if not indisputable, that the great Tetrao, 
— s, the monarch of the wood, perched on the branch of a 

calls to him his wandering hens ; and that, after having dropped 
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some mysterious liquid from his beak, he sends them aw ay properly 
fit to propagate his royal breed. This bird is also called Gor-cock 
red or black game. The following lines allude to the fable hinte j 
in the poem : 

Where smooth, unruffled by the northern bi: ast, 

The erystal lakes, in Alpine rocks enshrin’d, 

Reflect the verdant scene, and gently bathe 

With silver waves around the grass-grown feet 

Of woody hills ; there to his cae kling dames, 

On b looming heaths and secret lawns dispers ‘d, 

The Gor-cock calls, the sultan of the grove— 

On eager wings they fly-——- 


Of herrings he remarks, that when /resh, the Vrenel al- 
Ways serve them up with melted butter and plenty of mustard 


in it—a hint worth attending to. 
oat then goes on thus about mustard. 


D 
‘The etymology of mustard ought to be recorded here. | 
1382, P hilip the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, going to march agair 


his revolted ne ighbours sy and Dijon h: wing fur nished for that eX] 
dition its guantum of 1000 armed men, the duke, in’ kind ackn 
ledgment, granted to the town, among other privileges, the permis- 
sion of bearing his armorial ensigns with this motto, mou/t me tarde, 
I long, I wish ardently.’ In consequence of this mark of princel 
condescension, the Dijonese municipality ordered the arms and motto 
to be beautifully seulptured over the principal gate of the 
which was done accordingly. But time, tempus edax, and that ir 
sant dr op ' f water which causes the destruction of the hardest stone, 


We 


( 
. 


non ve sed nape cudendo, or some par tic ‘ular aecide Dt, havin g obli t 
ated the middle word me, the remaining ones, saul, tarde, gave 
easion to the name in the following manner. For a long lapse 

time, the merchants of Dijon have’ been, and still are, grea 
dealers in sévére, or, sinapi, (mustard seed) ; and hav 

method of grinding it with salt, vinegar, and other ingredi ip 
order to preserve it, and send it to all parts of the world, On then 
sénéve pots they used to paste a label, ensigned with the Duke of Bur 


gundy’s arms and the motto as it accidentally remained then over the 


y 
ti 


¢ 


npo- 


gate of the city, moult-tarde ; hence the name which the sinapl con 
sition has preserved to this day It might be observed,that the na tu 
pungency ot this little seed, expressed i in Latin by multum ardet, avi 
inold French by moulte arde, ‘it burns much,’ micht be taken as 
the real thema of the word. But it does not ap pear that the Di 
ever scholars enough as to borrow from the tongue 
for the objeet of their trade. cise 


ese were i 
Cicero a denomination 
latter times, an eminent mustard-manufacturer of that pk: 
himself somewhat acquainted with Latin, since he wrote J pe 
over his shop door, Multum tardat, Divio rizam ; that is, Mout a — 
Dijonnoise ; © Dijon-mustard.’ Pliny pre tends that mustard ts an 
antidote against venomous mushrooms. B. xix. ch. 8 & 22. 


Of ovsters he says— 
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«The Athenians held oysters in great esteem, They were not 
common at Rome, and consequently fetched there a very high price ; 
yet Macrobius assures US, that the oman Pontitts never missed to 
have them every day on their tables. From the fourth century to the 
reign of Louis XIV. they were nearly forgotten ; but they soon 
came again into vogue, and from that time have kept up their repu- 
tation. Gastronomers, we know, can swallow three or four dozen 
before dinner, and then sit down to eat heartily and perhaps better 
than if they had abstained from them. ‘They clear the stomach of 
accidental phlegm, increase the gastric juices, and, by their natural 
coolness, condense the air which may be fixed in the organs of 
digestion. When good, they are wholesome, but poisonous when 
bad.” 


Of lobsters. 


«This crustaceous fish, which, when in season, is delightful for 
the taste, purity, and firmness of its flesh, grows toa large size, if 
concealed in the rocky caverns of the deep, it can avoid the rapacity 
of its enemies, among whom the fisherman is not the least dangerous. 
Lobsters sometimes measure two feet and upwards ; but Olaus Mag- 
nus, Hist. L. 21, c. 34, and Gesner de Piscibus, L. 4, pretend, that 
in the Indian seas, and on the shores of Norway, lobsters have been 
found twelve feet long, and six broad, seizing mariners with their 
gigantic claws, and dragging them along into the deep to devour 
“ry '! The French proverb says, ‘a beau mentir qui vient de 
oin’” 





The pike he styles ‘the tyrant, the terror, the destroyer of 
the fish-pond,” and then proceeds : 


“ The poet represents him dressed, as the French style it, ‘au bleu.’ 
Boiled in wine, with onions, carrots, parsley, pepper, and salt, he is 
allowed to get cold ; and then, laid on a napkin in stateliness, sup- 
ported by a tray, he takes his situation on the table. It is deserv- 
edly reckoned by all Gastronomers very excellent eating. The flesh 
is white, firm, and tasteful, and the bones (which the French, in all 
fishes, properly call arréte, trom ‘arreter,’ to stop, because they 
ae the voracity of the eater) are, in a large subject, so slender, so 
pant, that they can easily be put aside, or if accidentally swallowed 
dono harm, Pikes grow to an astonishing size. The skeleton of 
one, Which weighed 350 pounds, has long been preserved at Man- 
heim. Thrown ina pond by the Emperor Barbarossa, with a brass 
elastic collar, he was taken up in 1497, at the surprising age of 267 
oe Vn the collar was engraved the following inscription in 

‘I am the first fish which was put into this lake by the hands of 
the kovernor of the universe, Frederic II. the 5th of October, 1230.’ 

Lacépede (Hist des Poissons) pretends that the existence and bulk 


ot sha . . ° } . bs 
' fishes and amphibious animals may increase to an incalculable 


extent,” 


x 


call 


ext COMES Asparagus, OF sparrow-G7r788, OY, as itis sometimes 
ed for brevity’s sake, GPUss. 
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This vegetable possesses great volatility of parts, and peculia 
diuretic powers. The name ts of Greek origin, and alludes to jr 
sprouting entirely naked from the ground; that is without cotyledons 
or leaves. ; 

‘It reminds us of a curious trick which a wag played once upon a 
countryman, who had no knowledge whatsoever of the existence of 
such a production as asparagus. They were travelling together, and 
arrived, on a Friday, atan inn in asmall town near Arras, in France, 
intending to sup and sleep there. The wag asked the landlord what 
he had to give them? ‘There was nothing in the house bnt plenty of 
asparagus and eggs. £ Well, then, let us have first an omelet, and 
whilst we are eating it, boil us some of your best asparagus.’ It was 
done accordingly: the omelet was served up in a few minutes.—If 
IT cut it in two,’ said the knowing one, * you will draw your share to 
your plate, and I the other half to mine.’ The countryman bowed 
assent, the omelet was divided, and declared execeedin rly good. 
Then comes the asparagus. ‘I do not remember to have ever see 
these sorts of things betore,’ said the countryman, ‘how curious thes 
look—are they peculiar to this part of the world?’— Without answe ring 
this preliminary question, ‘ We will do,’ said the way, ‘as we did 
before ;’ and he severed the whole bunch in two. By an unperceived 
whirling of the dish, the white part became the lot of the peasant, 
who, beginning to tear and chew and masticate to no purpose, 
declared, witb a solemn oath, that as this was the first, it should be 
also the last time he would attempt to make a meal of asparagus. 
The wag, of course, enjoyed the whole of the verdant and tender 
heads of the vegetable.” 

From a whole treatise about eggs, we extract a few liunts 
which, we think, may be useful. 

« Sometimes eggs are positively roasted. In countries where wood. 
fire is constantly used, tue cottager half buries his eggs in an uprigh 
position in hot ashes upon the hearth; and when a clear dé wer 
oozes on the top of the shell, the eyus are tit to be eaten. Ovid was 
not ignorant of this practice, for he says, Met. vii. 667. 


. 
\ 


Ovaque, non acri leviter versata favilla. 

—New-laid eggs, with Baucis’ busy care, 
Turn'd by a gentle fire and roasted rare. 
Drypen. 


Gastrologers are of opinion, that, done in this way, eggs have a 
° ’ a ; pe at 
much better davour than when boiled, Fancy goes far in matters o! 


Taste, - 
After all, the most extraordinary manner of cooking eggs 15) 4s 


bal 


Tyrie cht 


it stands recorded, to turn them round in a sling till they ap; 

slightly boiled. ‘Phis was, we are told, an Egyptian custom. UA more 
credible assertion is, that long eggs contain a male sperm, but fils 
we also doubt; although Horace declares that the same opinion We 
indisputably held by the epicurean ¢ bon-vivants’ in his time. I ie 
ever, the Sehoia Salernitana gives a good precept as to the choice 0! 


TS 3 <—— 
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Si sumas ovum molle sit atque novum. 
If thou takest an egg, let it be soft and new. 


« The surest mode of trying an egg is to apply the tip of the tongue 
to the blunt end ; if it feels warm, and the acute end cold, it is a proof 


that no fermentation has yet taken place.” 


There is a very entertaining little appendix on the subject of 
wine, which sets out with observing, that the words, wine, 
English, wei, German, viz, French, rinwm, Latin, and ois, 
Greek, are all sprung from the Hebrew qq}. He says— 

“ Before, and even since the introduction of ‘ Gascoygne’ wine into 
this island, vineyards were well cultivated and thriving in several 
parts of the kingdom ; for we find, that a certain quantity of wine is 
ordered to be paid instead of rent to the chief lord of a vineyard— 
Vinageium, i.e. Tributum a vino. Mon. Angl. 2 Tom. 980. But, 
in course of time, Bacchus courteously gave room for the pursuits of 
Ceres, and the golden harvest of corn superseded the purple produce 
of the vintage. 

+ 

“Tt is an erroneous idea to suppose that white wine is exclusively 
the produce of white grapes. Fermentation alone determines the 
colour. The juice contained in both the white and red grape is nearly 
as colourless as water ; except in one peculiar species, which is called 
the dyer, ‘ raisin teinturier,’ the liquor of which is of a purple hue, as 
deep as that of the mulberry. It is used as an auxiliary to deepen 
the tint of red wine. If the juice of the grapes, which have been 
gently pressed by the feet of men in the tub at the vineyard, is drawn 
offin casks, and allowed to ferment without the skin, the seeds, and 
the stalks, which contain the colouring elements, the wine will cer- 
tainly be white. On the contrary, if the liquor is left to ferment with 
them, the wine must be red. If the fermentation of the white liquid 
is stopt in proper time, the wine becomes brisk and sparkling, on 
account of the quantity of fixed air which is confined within it; if this 
aur,asort of gas, is permitted to evaporate, the wine becomes still 
and quiet; in this with a few practical exceptions, consists the whole 
mystery. Wines require more or less time to ripen in the casks, in 
order to let the lees settle at the bottom; and the art principally lies 
in the knowledge of the proper time to bottle the wine. A thick 
crust does not always show that the wine is good, but often that it 
has been bottled too soon. White wines produce no crust ; a proof 
that the grossest parts are lodged in the skin, seeds, and stalks of the 

grapes, 

- The practice of clarifying wine before it is bottled off by means 
of whites of eggs, was known to the ancients. But Horace, though 
‘practical gourmet, was not well acquainted with the theory of the 
art, for he mistakes, Sat. 2. 4. the yolk for the white as used for this 
purpose, 

* 


a ™ e 6 


* = s a Ps 


“S F bo . : ac 
veral authors of tried knowledge have, in other countries as 
well as in this, written scientific and interesting dissertations upon 
76 
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the wines of the ancients, to which we refer the Gastronomic reader 
confining oui selves to the names of some of those which are | 
ticular ly esteemed in our days. 

« As to the product of the grapes, itcan not be denied, that France 
has long borne the palm in the contest; and the wines of that fruitful 
kingdom may be classed under three prine ipal heads, Burgun ly, 
Champagne, and Languedoe, or Meridional wines, which may be also 
subdivided into three species, mousseua, tranquille, and sueri > s* brisk, 


still, and Sweet, 


sal 


CHAMPAGNE. LOURGOGNE. GASCOGNE, &e. 
Ai Avalons Bergerae 
Arbois Beaune Bourdeaux 
K pernay Chablis Cateau- Margot 
Haut-villiers C hambertin Claret § 
Lanvres Clos de Vougeot Condrit ux 
Moutagne de Rheims ¢ Coulanges Grave 
Ricey La Romanee Hermitage 
Sillery Macon Lafitte 
Tonnerre Migrenne Pontac 
Versenay Nuits f{ St Peray 
Pomard Sautern 


So great was the repute of some of these wines, that in 1652 a 
public Li sis was held at the Faculty of Medicine, to decide th 
mighty qu esti On, which of the two was best, § Bourg opne, or Cham- 
pag .’ As for the © Vins de Gascogne, Bourdeaux, Prov ne : Ke., 
the quantity which is exported has always been so considerable, that 
according to l’roissart, as ¢ arly as 1372 =~» Upwar ds of 200 ships wert 
nually and exclusively freighted with this commodity. 

‘Besides these, several ‘vins de liqueurs’ are imported from 
I’rance ; as Ciotat, St. Laurent, Lunel, froutignac, &e. Spain, Por 

ugal, and the isl; and of Madeira, offer us a considerable supply ; an . 
the banks of the Rhine and the Moselle enliven, with their produc 


a as of the rane te of all polite nations.” 


So much for this very clever little work, which the extracts 
have made cannot fail to recommend in particular to our 
classical and travelled readers. We have seldom met a greater 
display of clegance and ingenuity than the versification of the 
poem itself exhibits, nor with a more easy vein of amusement 


° *§ Languidiora vina.—lHor. 
+ ** Part of the produce of this famous hill was exclusively kept! or 
the table of th c king of France. 
t «* The celebrity of this wine dates from the illness of Louis XIV. 
in LOS, : 
‘This denomination originates from Claretum, a |i le ye mec 


ciently of wine and honey, clarified by decoction, which the Ger- 
inans, French, and Kn lish, call Hippocras and: it is for this reason 
* Sa 
that the red wines of France were called Claret.” Cowel’s Interp. | 


scopy. 
Chisname is generally applied to the white wines of Gascon) 
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than in the notes. ‘The book appears to have been written a 
long while ago, and is anonymous. But we dare say the au- 
thor must be well known at one or other of the universities. 

Of all the sensitive beings that people this earth, man, un- 
questionably, experiences most sullering. 

Nature originally doomed him to suffer by the nakedness 
and delicacy of his skin, the form of his feet, and by the in- 
stinct of war and destruction, which accompanies the human 
race Wherever it has been found. 

The brute creation has not been visited by this malediction ; 
and but for a few exceptions, arising from the instinct of re- 
production, pain in the state of nature would be absolutely 
unknown to the greater part of the species, whereas man, who 
can only experience a temporary pleasure, and that by a very 
few orgaus, is liable, at all times, and in every part of his body, 
to suffer the most excruciating torture. 

This decree of fate is still aggravated by a number of diseases 
which have sprung from the habits of the people, so that the 
most exquisite pleasure can never, either in intensity, or dura- 
tion, compensate for the great suffering which accompanies 
some disorders, such as gout, tooth-ache and rheumatic pains, 
strangury, and that which is caused by the severe system of 
punishment in use amongst some nations. 

It is this very dread of pain that causes man, without his 
perceiving it, to throw himself blindly into the opposite ex- 
treme, and makes him passionately cling to the few pleasures 
which nature has placed within his reach. 

It is for this same reason that he wishes to increase them, 
that he forms them and indulges in them—in a word, that he 
adores them, since during the reign of idolatry, and for many 
centuries, all pleasures were looked upon as minor deities, pre- 
sided over by superior gods. 

The severity of new forms of religion did away with this pa- 
tronage ; Baechus, Cupid, Comus and Diana are no longer but 
poetical souvenirs ; yet the custom still prevails, for under the 
most serious forms of our belief we see marriages, baptisms, 
and even funerals made the scenes of festivity. 

Repasts, according to our interpretation of the word, com- 
menced with the second age of the human race, that is when 
it discontinued to live on fruit. The preparation and distri- 
bution of food obliged the family to assemble; the father dis- 
tributed to his children the produce of the chase, and the 
children rendered the same service to the father when old. 
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‘Those mectings, at first confined to members of the sam 
family, were extended by degrees to neighbours and friends, 
Afterwards, when the human race had extended, the Weary 
traveller was entertained at these primitive re pasts, ‘and related 
1} 


what he knew of distant countries. Thus originated hospi ali y 
with iis rites, which are reputed sacred by all nations; for tli re 
10 mio no matter how barbarous, or uneivilised, who d 
consider themselves bound to protect the stranger with 
Whom they consent to share their bread and salt. 

[t was the repast that must have originated or perfected 
languave, either because 1t is an opportunity for assembling, 
consta tly occurring : or because the leisure whieh accompanies 
uid follows the repast begets confidence, and disposes us to 
talk, 

Such, by the nature of things, must have been the elements 
of the pleasures of the table, so that we should carefully distin- 
euish them from the pleasure of eating which necessarily pre- 
ecded them. 

The pleasure of eating is that direet and actual sensation of 
a want which is being satisfied. 

The pleasure of the table is a reflected sensation, which is 
produced by the different circumstances of occurrences, places, 
(lings and persons connected with the repast. 
the pleasure of eating is common to us with the brute; 1 
ler y nnoplies hunger, and what is necessary to appease it. 
Phe pleasure of the table is peculiar to the human. species ; 
implies a certain amount of care and attention in the prepa- 


ration of the repast, in the selection of the place, and the assem- 
bling of the guests. 

r he pleasure of eating requires, if not to be hungry, at least 
to have an i petite ; and the pleasure of the table is often in- 
dept ndent of both one and the other. 

hese as states may be observed at our repasts. 


At the first course everybody eats greedily, without spe: ak- 


Ine, or paving any attention to what may be eesy and whiat- 


ever rank in society the individual may occupy, he forgets 
thing but to take part in the cereal work of the moment. 
ns to be satistied, reflection dawns, coll- 
a new order of things takes place ; 
more or less 


I 


Dut when hung r beg 
Vel “ation Is COMME need, 
and hie _— before did nothing but Ci at, becomes 

as the great Dispenser of al 


wun agreeable gucst, according 


- 


eet lias given lim the means. 
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The pleasure of the table does not permit rapturous trans- 
ports of joy and ecstacy, but it gains in duration what i loses in 
intensity, and it is particularly remarkable for the privilege it 
enjoys of disposing us for all the others, or at least consoling 
us for their loss. 

For we observe that after a good and well-regulated repast, 
both mind and body are particularly at ease. 

Physically, for as soon as the brain is refreshed, the whole 
countenance brightens up, the colour is heightened, the eyes 
become brighter, and a gentle warmth is diffused through the 
entire body. 

Morally, wit is sharpened by it, the imagination is kindled, 
and good things are said and circulated ; and if La Fare and 
Saint Aulaire, are transmitted to posterity with the reputation 
of clever writers, thev owe it to the fact of their being agree- 
able guests, 

Besides, we often see united at the same table every variety 
which hospitality, in its broadest sense, has introduced amongst 
us,—love, friendship, business, speculation, power, solicitation, 
patronage, ambition, intrigues: this is why the festive board 
comprises everything, and that it produces fruit of every flavor. 

Industrial accessories. —It is a necessary consequence of 
these antecedents, that all human industry has been brought 
to bear on increasing the intensity and duration of the plea- 
sure of the table. 

Poets complained that the neck being too short was an 
obstacle to the pleasure of eating and drinking ; others regret- 
ted that the stomach was too small; and man has succeeded 
in delivering this organ from the duty of digesting the first 
Tepast, to have the pleasure of enjoying a second, 

Vis was the final experiment to perfect the pleasure of 
taste ; but if, on the one hand, we have not been able to pass 
the bounds placed by nature, we have had recourse to accessories 
which, at least, admitted of more latitude. 

Vases and cups were ornamented with flowers; the guests 
Were even crowned with them. Banquets were held under the 
canopy of heaven, in gardens and groves, in presence of the 
Wonders of nature, 

Lo the pleasures of the table were added the charms of 
inusic and the sounds of instruments. Thus, while the couré 
of the King of Pheenice were at table, Phemius sang the 
Praises and the achievements of the warnors of past ages. 
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requently, too, dancers, jugglers, and mimics, of both 
SEXES, and o fevery costume, amused the eve without dim iis! | 
ine th e enjoyments of taste; the most exquisite perfumes filled 
ir; they even went so far as to have unveiled beaut 
introduced at those banquets, so that the whole of thie Senses 
were Invited to take part In an enjoyment which had becom 
universal, 

We have adopted, more or less, according to circumstances, 
those various ways of contributing to our pleasures, and we 
have also added those supplied us by new discoveries, 

No doubt, our refined manners could not tolerate the custom 
of vomiting, practised by the Romans; but we have done 
better, and we have arrived at the same end by a system 


i 


? 
i 


’ 


sanctioned by eood taste. 
Dishes have been invented, so delicate and enticing, that 
they constantly create an appetite ; they are, at the same time, 
heht that they are most agree eable to the taste, withou 
overloading the stomach. Seneca would have said, Nudes 
esciilentas. 

Such is the extent to which we now carry our soeial enjoy- 
nts that if the necessity of business did not compel us to 
‘from table, or if the want of sleep did not inte rpose, there 

would | be almost no end to our repasts, and we should have no 
xed rule by which to determine the time that might elaps 
1 etween the first glass of Madeira and the last glass of punch. 
Llowever, we must not believe that all those accessories are 
indispensable to constitute the pleasures of the table. We 
enjoy those pleasures in almost their entire extent, whenever 
we are able to unite the four following conditions :—mieat, al 
leas sable, good wine, agreeable guests, and suflicient time. 


; cee that we have often wished we had been able 
, See ET ee 
to assist at the repast which Llorace intended for his neighbour 
whom he bad invited, or for the traveller, who might have be “n 


compelled by bad weather to take shelter in luis house, n namely, 


a ood fowl, a kid (very fat, no doubt), and, for dessert, mitt 
fies, and nuts, with some of the wine made under the consul 
ship of Manlius, (n ita inecum cousul Manlio), with these, 


ind the conversation of this genuine ai we think our supper 


he 
would be a most agreeable one :— 


‘At mihi cum longum post tempus veneret hospes 


ve Operum vat 10, longum conviva per baaliaaee 
\ l ITLUS, he me erat, non piscibus urbe pe titis, 
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Sed pullo atque hredo, tum pensilis uva secundas 
Et nux ornabat mensas, cum duplice ficu.”* 


It is even thus that six friends would regale themselves 
at the present day, on a boiled Jeg of mutton and a kidney, 
washed down with good clear orleans or madoc wine, in France, 
or genuine port, in Kngland, or glorious whiskey in Ireland ; 
and after spending the evening in free and pleasing conversation, 
they would forget that there were rarer dishes or better cooks 
in the world. 

On the contrary, no matter how exquisite the meats may be, 
or how sumptuous the accessories, there is no real pleasure if 
the drink be bad, the guests indiscriminately selected, with 
melancholy faces, and the dinner eaten in a hurry. 

Next to eating, that prince of eaters, Sancho, thought SLEEP 
the best of human goods, as witness his ‘‘ God bless the inan 
that first invented sleep.” 

Although there are some men so constituted that we might 
say they never sleep, it is, however, certain that sleep is as 
necessary as it is to gratify hunger or thirst. The sentinels 
on the advanced posts of an army have been known to fall 
asleep while throwing snuff in their eyes to keep awake; and 
Pichegru, when pursued by the detectives of Buonaparte, gave 
30,000 francs for one night’s sleep, during which, however, 
he was betrayed and arrested. 

Sleep is that state of torpor or supineness, in which man, 
when removed from exterior objects by the forced inactivity of 
the senses, lives but mechanically. 

Sleep, like night, is preceded and followed by two twilights ; 
the first of which leads to absolute inertia, the second brings 
us back again to active life. 

We shall endeavour to account for those two phenomena. 

At the moment when we are attacked by sleep, the organs 
of the senses, by degrees, cease to act ; first the taste; then 
sight and smell; the sense of hearing is still awake, and the 
touch always; forit serves to warn us, by the sensation of 
pain, of the danger to which the body may be exposed. 

Sleep is always preceded by a sensation more or less pleasing ; 
the body yields to it readily with the certainty of being soon 


a 





J . . 
The dessert is accurately denominated and alluded to by the 
acverb tum, and by the words, secundas mensas. 
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refreshed, and the soul abandons itself to it with confiden 
in the hope of being relieved from toil and ; wetivity, 

lt is from not having properly understood this sensation. 
that the most learned men * ave compared s sleep to death, whic! 
all living creatures resist by every means in their power, ee 
vhich is accompanied by bd peculiar symptoms as to terrify 
even the brute creation. 

Like all pleasures, sleep becomes a passion, for some are 
known to sleep the three-fourths of theirlives ; and then, like 
all other passions, it produces but fatal effects, such as laziness, 
idolence, de bility, ea pidity, and even death. 

The school of St. Salerno only allowed seven hours’ sleep, 
without distinction of age or sex; this is too severe, for allow- 
ance should be made for childre nh, as a matter of necessity, 
and for females, from a consideration of what is due to their 
sex; but it may be taken as granted that to spend more than 
ten hours in bed is to indulge i in sleep to excess. 

[n the first moments of sleep our willis still free—we might 

iwake—and thought has not yet lost all its power. Nox om- 

‘us dormio, said Maecenas, a state of which many a husband 
has had unpleasant experience. Some ideas still occur to us, 
but they are of an incoherent nature ; we cxpericnce uncertain 
vlimmerings, and we sce floating around ill-formed objects. 
But this state does not last long, all soon disappears, all con- 
fusion is at an end, and we fall into a sound slecp. 

What is the soul doing all this time 2? It lives within its: 

is like the pilot during a calin, like a mirror in the dark, like 
a lute which is not being played on,—it is ready for fresh ex- 
citement., 

{fowever, some physiologists, and, ainongst others, tlie coun 
de Redern, assert that the soul is never inactive, and tlie latter 
clves as a roof that a man who 1s suddenly roused from ) luis 
first sleep feels the sensation of a person who is iterruy ted in 


an operation in which he was seriously occupied. 
This observation is well founded, and deserves our serious 


ALio 


attention. 
However, this state of absolute prostration docs not las 
long (it rarely exceeds five or six hours); the body gradually 
r CON ers its strength, an undefined sensation of existence be 
gins to dawn, and the sleeper passes sinto the region of « 


Mreims are eee impressions Pied the soul ex (periences 


lreams. 
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These phenomena, which are so common, and at the same 
time so extraordinary, are, however, but little understood. 

The fault lies at the door of the learned, who have not sufli- 
ciently explained them. This, no doubt, will be done in the 
course of time, and the two-fold nature of man shall be better 
understood. 

In the actual state of science it is admitted that there exists 
a fluid as insinuating as it is powerful, which imparts to the 
brain the impressions received by the senses, and that it is from 
the excitement produced by these impressions that we have 
our ideas. 

Absolute sleep is caused by the deperdition and inertia of 
this fluid. 

We may suppose that the operation of digestion and assimi- 
lation, which continues during our sleep, provides against this 
loss, so that there is a time when man, though he have all that 
is necessary for action, is not yet influenced by exterior objects. 

Then the nervous fluid, insinuating by its nature, is trans- 
mitted to the brain by means of the nervous tubes; it flows 
into the same place, and by the same tracks, since it arrives by 
the same way; it must, therefore, produce the same eflects, 
but with, however, less intensity. 

The cause of this difference seems to us easily accounted 
for. When man awake is affected by an exterior object, the 
sensation Is clear, sudden, and necessary ; the entire organ 1s 
Intnotion, On the contrary, when the same impression is 
transmitted to him during sleep, it is only the exterior portion 
of the nerves that is affected ; the sensation must, therefore, be 
less intense, less determined. 

In plainer words, while man is awake the entire organ is 
affected, hut when asleep, it is only that part which is next the 
brain that is acted upon. 

W ben the nervous fluid is thus carried to the brain, it flows 
to it through those channels destined for the exercise of some 
of our senses; this is the reason why it produces there certain 
‘etisatlons, or a series of ideas, sooner than others. Thus we 
fancy that we sce, when the optic nerve is aflected, that we 
hear when it is the auditory nerve, &e. ; and it may be noticed 
a8 a singular fact, that it is at least very rare that the sensations 
rvs eae when dreaming have any relation to either 
a —— ; for instance, when we dream about a parterre, 

‘meadow, we see the flowers without perceiving the per- 
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fume ; and if we imagine ourselves assisting at. a banquet, we 
see the meats, but we do not enjoy the taste. | 

It would be a study worthy of the most learned to examine 
why it is that there are two of our senses which do not affect 
the soul during sleep, whilst the others act nearly as when 
awake. We know of no physiological work on this subject. 

It may also be remarked that the more those sensations 
which we experience in sleep aflect us internally, the stronger 
they are. ‘Thus the most sensual ideas are nothing when 
compared with the grief we feel when we dream of having lost 
a favourite child, or that we are going to be hanged. In such 
cases we awake either covered with sweat, or bathed in tears, 

Ilowever extravagant or capricious be those ideas which 
occur to us in sleep, we shall see, on examining them closely, 
that they are but remembrances, or a combination of remem- 
brances. We are inclined to say that dreams are but the 
memory of the senses- 

The strangeness of dreams, then, merely consists in the 
unnatural association of ideas, which has no regard to dates, 
time, or place ; we never dream of anything of which we have 
not some previous knowledge. 

We would not be so much surprised at the strange nature 
of our dreams if we reflected that when man is awake he has 
four senses reciprocally watching over, and directing each 
other, the sight, hearing, the touch, and memory ; whereas, 
when he is asleep, each of the senses is left to its own 
resources. | 

We might compare these two states of the brain to a piano, 
at which a musician is seated, who, throwing his fingers 
carelessly along the notes, plays an air from memory, which 
he could render perfectly harmonious if he used all his efforts. 
This comparison might be further extended by adding, that 
reflection is to the ideas what harmony is to sound, and some 
ideas produce others, just as one principal sound contains 
others of minor importance. | 

In allowing ourselves to be thus imperceptibly carried 
by a subject interesting in itself, we find ourselves touching on 
the system of Gall, who taught and maintained that the orgas 
of the brain are of a multiform nature. 

We must not go any farther with this subject, or tran 
our limits ; but we may here note two observations, given 1° 
us by a very learned French savant, now no more :— 


awa \ 


(iy has 
> 
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About the year 1790, there lived in a village called Gevrin, in the 
Jistrict of Belley, a trader, a remarkably sharp fellow, named Landot, 
who bad acquired a considerable fortune. He was suddenly attacked 
bysuch afit of paralysis that he appeared to be dead. The faculty 
took him in bands, and he recovered, but not entirely, for he had 
lost nearly all his intellectual faculties, particularly his memory. 

However, he was able to crawl along, and as he had recovered his 
appetite, he continued to manage his own affairs, 

As soon as he was known to be in this state those who formerly had 
dealings with him thought the time had arrived to be avenged ; and 
with the pretext of coming to keep him company, they came from all 
directions, to propose bargins by purchasing, selling or exchanging, 
and such other matters as had been up to that time the subject of 
their usual trade. But those besiegers soon found themselves mis- 
taken, and that it was necessary to reduce their terms. 

The cunning old man had lost none of his commercial skill, and 
the same man who did not recognise his servants, and sometimes, 
even forgot his own name, knew the current prices of the day, and 
the value of every perch of meadow, vineyard or forest, within three 
leagues round, 

On those subjects his judgment was unimpaired, which, as it was 
but little suspected, the greater number of those who were endeavour- 
ing to entrap the feeble old merchant, were themselves taken in the 
snares they had prepared for him, 


Second Case. 


There lived at Belley a M. Chirol, who had served a long time 

in the life guards, both under Louis xv. and Louis xvi. 
His intelligence was equal to the services he had had to perform all his 
life; but he was particularly remarkable for his skill in gambling, to 
which he was passionately addicted, so that he was not only master 
of all the old games, such as ombre, piquet, and whist, but when anew 
one was introduced, he thoroughly understood it after the third 
round, 

This M. Chirol was also attacked by a fit of paralysis, and in such 
amanner that he fell into a state of almost complete insensibility ; 
real two of his faculties were spared, for he could both eat and 
play. 

He regularly visited every day a house in which he had been accus- 
tomed to play for twenty years, and seating himself in a corner, re- 
mained motionless, and apparently half asleep, without noticing what 
Was passing around him, 

As soon as the game was introduced he was invited to form one of 
the party, Which he invariably did, as he struggled towards the table, 
and then it might be seen that though he was deprived, by paralysis, 
Of nearly all his faculties, he never on that account lost one point of 
the game. Shortly before his death M. Chirol gave a convincing 
Proof of his skill at play. 
men - o Belley, I reecived a visit from a M. Delins, if J re- 
lember well, a banker from Paris. He was the bearer of several 
‘etters of introduction, and being a stranger and from Paris, was 
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more than sufficient, in a small village, to make everyone most 
anxious to be as agreeable to him as possible, ‘ 

M. Delins was both a gambler and fond of the pleasures of ¢i,, 
table. With regard to the latter he had nothing to complain of, fu» 
he was entertained regularly for five or six hours at table ; but it wa. 
more difficult to amuse him at play. He was passionately fond of 
piquet, and proposed playing for five or six francs a fish, which was 
considerably higher than what we were accustomed to play for. 

To surmount this difficulty, a society was formed, in which each 
took an interest according as he expected to win or lose: some 
asserted that the Parisians were more skilful players than the pro. 
vincials ; others on the contrary maintained that the inhabitants of 
Paris were simple stupid fellows. However, the socicty was formed: 
and who was charged to organise it, and watch over the common 
interest ? M. Chirol. 

When the Parisian banker saw the tall, pale and sickly figure ap. 
proach, walking on one side, and taking his seat opposite him, he first 
considered it a joke, but when he observed the masterly way in which 
the spectre handled and shuffled the cards, he began to think that he 
might formerly have been an adversary worthy of him 

He did not long remain under this mistake, for, not only in this 
game but in several others which followed, M. Delins was beaten, 
overpowered and fleeced, in such a manner, that before he left, he 
had to pay down more than six hundred francs, which were carefully 
divided amongst the members of the society. 

Before leaving M. Delins came to thank me for the kind reception 
he had met with, but he frequently alluded to the decrepid state of his 
opponent, and he assured me he could never forgive himself for 
having been so shamefully beaten by a dead man. 

The consequence of those two observations may be easily deduced ; 
It appears to me quite evident that the paralytic stroke, which in 
those two instances, had affected or deranged the brain, left unim- 
paired the portion of that organ which had been so long devoted to 
the combination of business and gambling ; and no doubt that portion 
had resisted only because it had derived more strength from constant 
exercise, or still more, because it was more powerfully affected by 
the same impressions having been so frequently repeated. 

Age has a decided effect on the nature of dreams. 

In our childhood we dream of toys, gardens, flowers, 
other pleasing objects; later, of pleasures, love intrigues, battles, 


verdure, and 


> 


marriages ; later, of settling ourselves, travels, favours from princes 


’ . . ”% 
or their representatives ; and later still, we dream of business, difh- 
culties, wealth, past pleasures, and long-deceased friends. 

Sleep and dreams are sometimes accompanied by stran 
mena, the examination of which may tend to advance the study " 
anthroponomy ; and it is on this account that I will insert here the 
result of three observations, which I have selected from many oth ra 
which I have had oceasion to make on myself, during a long life, 1 
the silence of night. 

I dreamt, one night, that I had the secret o 
the laws of gravitation, so that I could either ascent 


pleasure. 


re pheno- 


f freeing myself from 
lor descend al 
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It was a delightful sensation ; and perhaps many persons have had 
jmilar dreams. But what I think most remarkable is, that | remember 
to have perfectly understood (so it appeared to me at least), the means 
by which I arrived at this result, which seemed to me so simple, 
that I was only surprised they were not sooner discovered. 

On awaking, I had quite forgotten the solution, but the conclusion 
remained; and from that time I found it impossible to dissuade my- 
self that sooner or later, some more enlightened genius will make the 
discovery ; at all hazard I have taken a note of the circumstance. 

Second Observation—It is only a month since I experienced, while 
asleep, a most peculiar sensation of pleasure. It consisted of a deli- 
cious tremor in every part of my body. It was a kind of delightful 
stinging sensation, which, beginning in the epidermis, from the feet 
to the head, affected me even in the marrow of my bones. 

| fancied I saw a violet flame playing round my head. 

‘Lambere flamma, comas, et circum tempora pasci.’ 


[am of opinion that this condition, which I very sensibly felt, lasted 
about thirty seconds, and I awoke in a state of astonishment, border- 
ing on terror. 

From this sensation, which is yet quite fresh in my memory, cou- 
pled with other observations which have been made on eestatics and 
nervous people, I have come to the conclusion, that the limits of 
pleasure are neither known, or fixed, and that we do not yet know to 
what a degree the human body may be beatified. I hope that, some 
centuries hence, physiologists will take up these extraordinary sen- 
sitions, and will procure them at pleasure, in the same manner as 
we invite sleep by opium, and that by these means our posterity will 
be compensated for the frightful sufferings we are sometimes sub- 
Ject to. 

The proposition which I have just put forward, is somewhat sup- 
ported by analogy ; for I have already observed that the power of 
harmony, which affords such intense pleasure, so pure, and evidently 
‘omuch sought after, was entirely unknown to the Romans ; it is a 
liscovery which is not more than five hundred years old. 

: Having gone to bed, one night, in the year 1800, without 
SVng experienced anything remarkable during the day, I awoke 
“out one o'clock in the morning, the usual time for my first 
“teep ; I found myself in a state of cerebral excitement, altogether 
‘straordinary, My conceptions were strong, and my ideas profound ; 
me a Be Joe ligenge seemed to have been extended. I sat 
hace en" aahen By eyes were affected by the sensation of a pale, 
Siedeanti  t, light, which in no way) assisted in distinguishing 

P 8 Objects. 

Fel Satara of ideas which rapidly succeeded each other, I 
ny tine-pieee Y this state lasted several hours, but, according to 
little coe ; lived certain it only continued for half an hour, or a 
devendent of : as rescued from it by an incident, exterior, and in- 
earth, ly will ; my attention was drawn to the things of this 
inkanetately, the luminous sensation disappeared, I felt myself 

» the limits of my intelligence became contracted, in a word, 
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I was myself again. But as I was quite awake, ny memory, althoug): 
feebly, retained a portion of the ideas which crossed my mind. . 

The first related to time. It seemed to me that the past, present, 
and future were one, and met at the same point, so that it could be 
just as easy to foresee the future, as to remember the past. This is 
all that I retained of this first vision, which was partly effaced by 
what followed. ’ ; 

My attention was afterwards directed to the senses, which I classi. 
tied in the order of their perfection; and having come to the conclu. 
sion, that we should have as many internally as externally, I set 
about finding them. 

I had already found three, and almost four, when I fell on the 
earth, namely, 

Ist. Compassion, which is a sensation we experience when we wit- 
ness the sufferings of another. 

2nd. Predilection, which is a preference, not only for a particular 
object, but for everything belonging to that object, or which reminds 
us of it. 

3rd. Sympathy, which is also a feeling of preference which draws 
two objects together. 

It may be said, ona first consideration, that those two sentiments 
are but one and the same thing ; but what does not admit of their 
being confounded is, that predilection is not always reciprocal, where- 
as sympathy is necessarily so. 

Finally, when considering compassion, I was led to an induction, 
which I believe to be very correct, and which, at another time, I 
should not have thought of, which is, that it is from compassion we 
derive this fine theorum, the principal basis of all our laws. 

‘ Ne fais pas aux autres ce que tu ne voudrais pas qu'on te fit. 
Do as you would be done by. 
Alteri ne facias quod tibi fieri non vis. 

Such is the idea I retained of the state I was in, and of the sensa- 
tion I experienced on the occasion, that I would willingly give, if 1 
were possible, all the time 1 have to live, for one month of such 
existence. 

I will be more easily understood by the learned than b) others ; 
for there are few who have not more or less, experienced something 
similar. 

When warm in bed, in a horizontal position, the head well covered, 
we are thinking of the work we have in hands, the imagination be- 
comes heated, ideas abound, expressions follow, and as we must ge 
up to write, we dress, throw aside our night-cap, and place ourse!\’ 
at the desk. 

But suddenly we are no longer the same n 
again, the thread of our ideas is broken, language fails us, 4 
have difficulty in finding what before appeared so easy, and 
often happens that we are obliged to put off the work for a 
propitious moment. Aer he effect th 

All this admits of an easy explanation, considering th ee aie 
change of position and temperature has on the brain ; and yr bo 
have again a proof of the influence the state of the body has on th 


! 
, the imagination gets cold 
° and Wwe 


t very 
more 


mind. 
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Man, whether he is reposing, sleeping, or dreaming, 1s con- 
stantly under the influence of the laws of nutrition, and never 
leaves the dominion of gastronomy. 

Theory and experience combine in proving that the quantity 
and the quality of food have a powerful effect on labour, re- 
pose, sleep, and dreams. 

The man who is badly fed cannot long endure the fatigue of 
constant labour ; his body is saturated with sweat, lis strength 
soon forsakes him ; and for him repose is merely an incapacity 
for labour. 

In the case of mental labour, the ideas present themselves 
without vigour or precision, and we want both reflection and 
judgment to analyse them: the brain is exhausted by vain 
efforts, and we fall asleep in the struggle. 

We have been always of opinion that the suppers of Auteuil, 
as well as those of the Hotels de Rambouillet and Soissons, 
must have been of great service to the writers of the age of 
Louis XLV.; and the clever Geoffroy, (ifit were true) was not 
so much mistaken when he ridiculed the poets of the end of 
the eighteenth century, on their sugar and water, which he 
considered to be their favorite drink. 

On those principles we have examined the works of some 
authors whom we have known to be poor and in want, and we 
certainly never found their works to possess any energy, except 
when they appeared to be stimulated by the consciousness of 
their habitual suflering, or by want, often but ill-disguised. 

On the contrary, he who lives well, and who renews his lost 
strength with prudence and discretion, can endure an amount 
of fatigue which no other living creature can bear. 

Napoleon, the evening before his departure for Boulogne, 
had laboured for thirty hours, both with his council of state, 
orhis minister, without any other refreshment, but two short re- 
pasts and a few cups of coffee. 
elt sip: of aclerk in the English Admiralty 
aa a 4 accident some state papers at which he 
ine ¢ emp vyed, spent fifty-two consecutive hours in 
won : m He could never, without an appropriate 
ses eae ny : e to resist such fatigue. The following 
Pom fc le ac opted :—first he drank water, then he took 

8 it food, then wine, jellies, and soup, and finally opium. 
vy ~— day met a courier whom we had known in 
gla, and who had just returned from Spain, when 
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he had been sent with a despatch by the Government (curreo 
ganando horas). He had accomplished the journey in 
ten days, having only remained in Madrid for four hours, and 
all he had taken during this continued jolting, and want of 
sleep, was a few glasses of wine, and some soup: he added, 
that if he taken more substantial food he could not possibly 
get to the end of his journey. 

Diet has not a less influence on sleep and dreams. 

He who is hungry cannot sleep; the pangs of the stomach 
keep him in a painful waking state, and if, through weakness 
or exhaustion, he falls asleep, it is light, disturbed and _inter- 
rupted, 

He, on the contrary, who in his repast, has indulged immoder- 
ately, immediately falls into a sound sleep; if he dreams lhe 
has no recollection of it, because the nervous fluid meets in 
every point in the sensitive organs. For the same reason, he 
awakes suddenly, and with difficulty returns to social life; 
and long after sleep is gone, he still suffers from indigestion. 

It maythen be laid down as a general maxim, that coffee 
dissipates sleep. Custom lessens, and even entirely does 
away with this inconvenience. But this is always the case 
with Europeans when first they begin to take it. Some kinds 
of food, on the other hand, are mild incentives to sleep, such 
as those in which milk is the principal ingredient, the entire 
family of lettuces, fowl, purolian, orange flower, and especially 
apples when eaten just before going to bed. 

[ixperience, founded on thousands of observations, teaclies 
that diet determines our dreams. 

[In general all kinds of food that are in any way stimulant 
cause us to dream; such are dark coloured meats, as pigeons, 
ducks, wild fowl, and particularly hare. 

Asparagus, celery, truflles, perfumed sweetmeats, and espe- 
cially vamila, are known to possess this quality. | 

[t would be a great error to suppose that we should banish 
from our table all those-somniferous substances ; for the einer 
which they produce are iw general of a light and agreeable 
nature, and they prolongour existence, even when it appears to 
be interrupted. ros 

There are some persons for whom sleep is a kind of other 
existence, a sort of protracted romance ; that 1s to say, -_ 
dreams have a continuation, and they finish 1 the secon 


on iis hey see 10 
night what they commeuced the night before, and they see 
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their sleep certain faces which they remember to have seen 
before, and which, however, they never met. 

To the genuine gourmet, sugar, coilee, and chocolate, are 
indispensable. 

By the progress which science has made up to the present 
day, we understand sugar to be a sweet substance, capable of 
being crystallized, and which, by the process of fermentation, 
becomes an alcoliol, and a carbonic acid. 

Formerly sugar meant only that thick, erystallizea substance 
produced by the cane (arundo succharifera). | 

This plant is a native of India; however, it 1s certain that 
sugar was not im common use among Romans; nor did they 
know anything of its crystallized nature. 

We are led to infer from some works of tlie ancients, that 
certain plants were known to produce a sweet extractive matter. 
We read in Lucan— 

Quique bibunt tenera dulces ab arundine succos. 

But there is great differeuce between water sweetened by 
sugar and the cane, and sugar such as we now produce it. 

It is in the colonies of the New World that sugar was first 
discovered, and there it thrives. The sweet juice which was 
observed to flow from the cane was soon turned to account, 
and, afler various experiments, we have succeeded in extracting 
from it wine, syrup, brown sugar, molasses, and white sugar 
of different qualities 

The cultivation of the sugar cane has become an object of 
the greatest importance ; for it is a source of wealth for those 
who grow it,as well as those who trade in its produce ; to the 
refiner, and even to the government, which derives vast 
revenue from the duty imposed upon it. 

It was the opinion for a long time that sugar could only be 

produced in tropical climates : but in the year 1740, Margraff 
discovered it in some plants of the temperate zones, amongst 
others, the beetroot ; and this was afterwards demonstrated by 
the experiments which Professor Achard made at Berlin. 
_In the beginning of the nineteenth century, owing to pecu- 
liar circumstances, sugar having become scarce, and consequently 
dear, in France, government instituted an inquiry ito its 
hature ond qualities, 

The result was cu: :nlete success: it was found that sugar 
existed in abundance in the entire vegetable kingdow ; il was 


17 
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discovered in the grape, in the chestnut, in the potatoe, a1 
especially in the beetroot. ied 

This last plant soon became extensively cultivated, and the 
object of numerous experiments, which proved that, in this 
respect, the old world could lisa with the new,  Franee 
was soon covered with manufactories which worked wit! 
different success, and the art of producing sugar soon became 


natural to the soil; a new science which circumstances may 

one day revive more fully. 
Amongst t those manufactories, the most remarkable was on 

which M. Benjamin Delessert established at Pas near Par 


ir respectable citizen whose name was always associated with 
everything good and useful. 

After various skilful operations, he succeeded in oy ‘comil , 
all difficulties, made no mystery of his discoveries, even to thos 
who might * induced to become his rivals ; ay Was Vis site i ’ 
the head of ¥ government, and got an sae to supply “the 
Palace of the Tuileries. —_ 

Strange circumstances, the restoration and the establishm ut 
of peace, having considerably reduced the price of sugar in tl 

colonies, the manufacture of sugar from the beetroo lok a 


good deal of its importance.  LHowever, there were pie 
establishments still doing a good trade; and M. sii 
Delessert some years manufactured some th ousand tons with- 


that it might be one day necessary to have recourse to.* 
When beetroot sugar was an article of commerce, interested 


} 
1)S- 


parties, the vulgar anid uneducated, found that it had a dis 
agreeable taste, not good for sweeten Ing ; some even went so 
far as to say th: at it was unwholesome. 

But observations and experiments have proved the contrary ; 
and the Count Chaptal has given us the result in his valuab! 
work, Chemistry applied to Agriculture, tom ] 1, p. 13, Ist ed, 
“The sugar which we obtain from those different plants 


savs this distinguished chemist, “ are exactly the samme, and 


. 


out loss, which gave him the means of adhering to a ‘en 


* We may here remark that, at its general meeting, the society 
for promoting national industr; presented a gold metal to M. Ri 


el, a manufactut er of Arras, who manufactures upwards of one 

hundred and fifty thous: nd kilogrammes of beetroot sugar yearly, in 
which he carries on a successful trade, even when the price of can 
sugar is as low as 2f., 20c. the kilogramme ; the husks which rem: 


after the spirit has been extracted, are used to feed cattle. 
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differ in no respect when they are brought by the process of 
refining to the same degree of purity. Lhe taste, the crystal- 
lization, the colour, and weight, are altogether identical, and 
we might defy the most experienced to distinguish one from 
the other.” 

We will have a striking example of the effect of prejudice, 
and of the difficulty we always experience in establishing a 
truth, when we are told that out of a hundred persons in Great 
Britain, taken indiscriminately, there are not ten who believe 
that sugar is produced from beetroot. 

Sugar has been introduced into the world by apothecaries. 
It was destined to play an important part there. It was cus- 
tomary, when speaking of a person who wanted something very 
essential, to say, “ He is an apothecary without sugar.” 

This was suflicient to make its use popular ; some pretended 
that it excited; others, that it attacked the chest ; some, that 
it predisposed us forapoplexy. But calumny was soon obliged 
to give way to truth, and it is not more than eighty years since 
this memorable maxim was given :—Sugar does no harm but 
to the purse. 

Under this impenetrable exgis sugar became daily more in 
use, and there is no alimentary substance which has undergone 
so many changes and transformations. 

Many persons like to eat raw sugar, and in some cases, the 
greater part hopeless, the Faculty recommend it in this form, 
asa remedy which at least has nothing in it repulsive. 

Mixed with water it makes a refreshing, wholesome, and 
agreeable drink, and oftentimes useful as a cure. 

When mixed in greater proportion with water, and concen- 
trated by fire, it forms a syrup which admits of all perfumes, 
and produces in us a cooling effect, always pleasing from its 
variety. 

Mixed with water from which, by the aid of science, we ex- 
tract the caloric, an Italian discovery, it forms ice, for the in- 
troduction of which we are indebted to Catherine de Médicis. 

Mixed with wine it gives a cordial, a restorative so prized 
that in some countries they pour it over the roast joints in- 
tended for the table of a new married couple on the wedding 
day, the same as in Persia they serve up, on like occasions, 
sheeps’ trotters in vinegar. 

Mixed with eges and flour it makes biscuits, macaroons, 
llips, and that variety of light pastry which constitutes the 
Comparatively new science of the pastry cook. 
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Mixed with milk it makes creams, blanemanges, and other 
delicacies which so agreeably terminate the second course, in 
substituting for the desire of substantial food a fine and sweet 
perfume. 

Mixed with coffee it draws out its aromatic qualities, 

Mixed with milk and coffee it affords us a light and avree- 
able nourishment, easy to be procured. — It is admirably « da 
to those who are oblige <l to study immediately after breal 
Milk and coflee, caf au latt, is also much in vogue with 
ladies; but the far-seeing eye of science has discovered that its 
too frequent use would be injurious to them in what they hold 


y\¢ 
preg 
i 
i 
cf 
wha m 


most dear. 

Mixed with fruit and flowers it produces sweetmeats, mar- 
malade, preserves, patés and candy, a method for preserving, 
by which we are enabled to enjoy the perfume of those flowers 
and fruits long after the time nature intended them to last, 

\ iewed in this last light, perhapsit might be used with advan- 
tage in embalming, a practice but yet little known amongst us, 

Ih fine, sugar mixed with alcohol produces spirituous liquors, 
Or as we know, to comfort Louis XLV. in his old age ; 
and which, flattering th e palate by their strength, and the 
scent by them fr leranee, CO ustitute at this moment the a plus 

ultra of the pleasures af taste. 

But this is not all. Sugar may be used as a seasoning rei 
everything ; it spoils nothing. Some persons use it with meat 
sometimes with vegetables, and often with fruit. It is indie 
pensable in those drinks which are most fashionable (@ da mode), 

such as punch, negus, syllabub, and others of exotic origin. 
li is infimite in its ap plic: itions, which are moditied to suit the 
taste of nations and individuals. 

Such is this substance of which the French of the time of 
Louis XII. scarcely knew the name, and which for those of 
the nineteenth cent ury Is become a matter of first necessity ; 
for there is no woman, particularly if she be in_ easy circuin- 
stances, that does not expend more money on her sugar than 
(J) hy r breat i 

MI. Delacroix, a writer as amiable as he was learned, once 
t Versailles of the hi eli price of sugar, which was 
said he, in a soft and 


complained a 


then more than Sf.a pound. “ Ah!” 


i 


] 
pereds ul accent, °° if ever sugar 1s - again for 30) sous, I Si hall 
aad drink water without its bemg sweet tened.’”’ 
was heard; he lived till lately. and we hope he kept his word. 


> ‘ 


His prayer 
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Coffee was first discovered in Arabia, and notwithstanding, 
the various transplantations which this plant has undergone, 
it js still from that country the best coffee is procured. 

An old tradition says that coffee was first discovered by a 
shepherd, who observed his flocks to be unusually excited and 
slayful whenever they browsed on the coffee berry. 

Whatever credit we may be disposed to give this old story, 
it is certain the observing shepherd is entitled to but half the 
honour of the discovery ; the other half undoubtedly belongs to 
the man who first thought of roasting the berry. 

A decoction of raw coffee is, in point of fact, an insignificant 
drink, but carbonization developes in it an aromatic quality, and 
produces an oil which distinguishes the coffee such as we have 
it, and which would never be known but for the intervention of 
heat. 

‘The Turks, who are our masters in this respect, never use 
the mill to bruise coffee ; they pound it in mortars with pestles 
made of wood, and when these instruments have been long in 
use, they become precious and are sold at a high price. 

We once had several reasons for ascertaining, if in reality 
there was any difference between those two methods, and which 
was preferable. 

We therefore toasted with the greatest care a pound of the 
best mocha. 

We divided it into two equal parts, one of which we ground, 
and the other we bruised after the manner of the Turks. 

We made coffee of both those powders. We took an equal 
weight of each, and poured over it an equal weight of boiling 
water, treating both portions alike in every respect. 

We tasted this coffee, and had it tried by the greatest con- 
hoisseurs, ‘The unanimous opinion was that the result of the 
bruised powder was far superior to the other. 

Any one may satisfy himself by the experiment. In the 
meantime we may give a remarkable example of the effect which 
either of those methods is likely to produce. 

_ “Sir,” said Napoleon, one day to the Senator Laplace, “how 
sit that a glass of water, in which | put a bit of sugar, appears 
to me much more agreeable than one in which I put an equal 
a of bruised sugar ?” ‘* Sire,” replied the philosopher, 

lereare three substances whose principles are exactly the same; 
namely, Sugar, gum and starch ; they only differ on some con- 
ditions which nature has yet kept ‘secret : and I believe it is 
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possible that by means of the collision produced by the pest] 
some po rtions of the Sugar pass [rom the state of Tum or starch 
which ¢ auses the di e have observed.” 

vhich ses the difference you lave observed, 

Lis circumstance obtained considerable notorie ty, rely 
sequent observations have pronounced in favour of th frst 


) 


Some years ago the best method of making coffee seemed t, 
1° r . 
an object of general stady in France; and this is account 1 
ior by the fact, whieh was not tlic ng nerally known, tha the 
head of the state indulged in it to excess, 
It was propos sed first to make a cold infusion without eithe; 


toasting, or reducing it to powder, to boil it for thr € quarters 
of on hour and then strain it, &e. 


! 


We tried all those methods, and even those that have been 
proposed up to the present time, and from experience we have 
come to the conclusion that that which is called & Za Dubelloy, 
in the best, which consists in pouring boiling water over th 
coffee, which we have put into a china or silver vase, seilleiand 
with very small holes. We take the first decoction, heat i 
Will) very small hotles. e lake ie lirst decoction, heat i to 


boiline point, strain it a sceond time, and we have as clear and 
C i e need cesire. 
nest other methods of making coffee we tried that o 
ng it into a boiling kettle under igh pressure; but w 
le to obtain a little extract, only fit to scrape ti 
OL a Cx ( k. 

ctors have given different opinions concerning the sanitary 
es of coffee, and have not always agreed amongst them- 
We will pass over this difference of opinion, and will 
ceupy ourselves with what is of more importance, namely, 

its influence on the organs of thought. 


there os no doubt a t cotice has a powerful eflect on tlie 

cerebral organs: and a man who drinks it for the first time, 1s 
to be deprived of lus sleep. 

metimes this effect is lessened and modified by habit ; t ; but 


are many who are thus excited by it, and cons equent 


| to discontinue jis nse. 
} } - ¥’ + iat + \ wT ] hy byt f 
We have steted that this effect was modified bs Havit, Out 
? r ° . = awe tnr we 
Goes not prevent its abecling us In another Way, 10! ms 


LiGe, 


observed that those whe sleep well at mght alter c 

+ alan awake durine the day, and are sure to 
qmired 1 to keep them awake Curing the day, ana are 

' : 7 a , — toe 

leep during the evening, if they have not taken colle 


a 
‘ 
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There are also many others who are drowsy during the day 
‘they have not taken their cup of coffee since morning. 

Voltaire and Buffon were very fond of coffee, and it 1s pos- 
sible they are indebted to it, the former for that admirable clear- 
ness and perspicuity which characterize his works ; tlie latter 
for that exalted narmony which we find in his style. It is plain 
that many pages of the essays on Man, on the Dog, on the 
Tiger, the Lion, and the Horse, were written in a state of great 
cerebral excitement. 

The want of sleep caused by coffee is not an unpleasant sen- 
sation ; our ideas are very clear, and we have no desire for 
sleep. We do not feel so restless or unhappy as when it is 
produced by some other cause ; but it is very probable that 
this unseasonable aud unnatural excitement will be fatal in the 
long run. 

Formerly none but adults took coffee, now every body takes 
it; and perhaps it is the injurious efiect which it has on the 
mind which hurries on that immense crowd which every day 
fills the avenues leading to Olympus and the temple of memory. 

The shoemaker who was the author of the tragedy, the Quecn 
of Palmyra, and which all Paris was running after, was pas- 
sionately fond of coffee ; he raised Inmself far above the carpen- 
ter of Nevers, who never took exciting drinks, 

Collee isa much stronger drink than is generally believed. 
A healthy man might live to a good age, drinking two bottles of 
wine daily, the same man would not live near so long by taking 
an equal amount of coffee; he would become a lunatie, or 
would die of consumption. 

We saw lately at Leicester square in London, a man who 
by using coffee to excess, became a cripple; he did not appear 
to suller, aud was resigned to his condition, having limited 
himself to five or six cups a day. 

[t is the imperative duty of all parents strictly to prolubit 
the use of coffee to their children, if they do not wish to have 
them become mere withered little machines, stunted in their 
growth, and old men at twenty. 

This advice is particularly applicable to the people of Dublin, 
Whose children are not always as strong and healthy as if they 
Were born in the country, in Tipperary for instance. 

We are of those who have been obliged to renounce the use 
of coffee: and we shall conclude this paragraph in relating a 
“itcimstance which particularly brought us under its influence. 
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Having been required by the head of a department to pre- 
pare a certain document, which we wished to do with th 
greatest care; and having got but very short notice, for he 
should have it the next day ; we determined to sit up ‘ 
night. In order to provide ourselves against sleep we strength. 
ned our dinner with two large cups of strong and fravrant 
cotlee. . 
We returned home about seven o'clock to receive the neces. 
sarv Instruclions, and instead of the papers we expected we 
eceived a letter informing us that in consequence of some, we 
snow not what, red-tape formality, we could not receive them 
efore the following day. 
Thus disappointed in the fullest sense of the word, we re- 
turned to the house where we had dined, and played a game of 


\] 


I 
} 
I 


piquet without perceiving any of that inattention or absence of 
mind for which we were remarkable. We were indebted to 
the strong coffce for this, but in deriving this temporary ad- 
vantage from if we could not but feel uneasy as to low we 
were to spend the mght. 


Llowever, we went to bed at the usuai hour, thinking that 

ii e had not a eood night's rest at least we might have four 
‘hours’ sleep, which would bring us comfortably enough 

io the next day. We were much deceived—we were already 
» hours in bed, and were farther from sleep than ever, ia 

ol very strong mental excitement, and we compared our 
brain to a mill whose machinery is in motion, but having 





nothing to grind. 
We felt that we ought to turn tlis disposition to some 
ecount by doing something to invite sleep ; and we immediate! 
‘bout putting into verse a short tale which we had lately 
| rench work. 
We soon conelnded it, and as we were not yet more disposed 
to sic than bet re, We commenced a second tale, but im val. 
A dozen lines exhausted our poetical fancy, and we were 
obiived to give it up. 


We therefore passed the night without sleep, not even dozing 
a moment. We rose, and spent the day in the sam 


ihout deriving the least relief either from meals oF 

aiou. In a word, when we went to bed again al th 
usual time we found that we had been forty hours without sleep 
iiose who first landed in America were driven there by 
hirst for gold. At that time nothing was thougat 0! 


oY 
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any value but what was produced from the mines ; agriculture 
and commerce were in their infancy, and political economy was 
a thing not yet born. 

The discovery of precious metals was of little use then to 
the Spaniards, since they are depreciated as they multiply, and 
we have within our reach better resources and surer means of 
increasing our wealth. 

But America, where every variety of climate renders the 
soil extremely fertile, has been found peculiarly well adapted 
for the cultivation of the sugar cane, coffee, potatces, indigo, 
vanilla, cocoa, &c., and these are the only treasures. 

If those discoveries have taken place in spite of the opposi- 
tion of jealous nations, we may reasonably suppose that they 
will be increased tenfold in succeeding ages, and that the re- 
searches of the learned men of Europe in all unexplored 
countries, will enrich the three kingdoms with a variety of sub- 
stances, capable of producing in us sensations lke the vanilla, 
or will increase our elementary resources as cocoa. 

Scientific men have agreed to call a mixture produced by 
the kernal of the cocoa tree roasted, with sugar and cinnamon, 
chocolate: such is the classical definition of chocolate. Sugar 
isan indispensable component part of chocolate ; for with cocoa 
alone we could only produce cocoa-paste and not chocolate. When 
weadd the delicious odour of the aroma to the sugar, cocoa and 
cimamon, we lave the xe plus ultra of perfection to which 
tlis preparation can be brought. 

Such are the few substances which taste and experience have 

substituted for the numerous ingredients which formerly com- 
posed chocolate, such as pepper, all-spice, aniseed, ginger, and 
many others which were often mixed with cocoa. 
_ The cocoa-tree is a native of South America ; but it is also 
found in the islands and on the continent ; but it is now agreed 
that the trees which produce the best fruit grow on the 
banks of the Maracaibo, in the valleys of the Caracas, and in the 
lertile province of Sokomuseo, ‘The kernel is much larger 
there, the sugar less tart, and the aroma most exquisite. 

Since we became more familiar with those countries, we are 
enabled to make daily experiments, and experienced judges 
call no longer be deceived. 

The Spanish ladies of the New World are passionately fond 
of chocolate, to such a degree that, not content with taking it 
several times in the day, they sometimes have themselves 
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supplied with it in church. This love of indulgence has oftey 
brought upon them the censure of the Bishops, but they never 
paid it the slightest attention, and a Theologian, whose 
wetaphysics were as refined as his morality, was an obliging 
sort of man, and formally declared that haath ile might be 
taken while fasting, provided it were made on water: thus 
applying in favour of his fair penitents the old adage, Li an , 
non frangit jeyunium. . 

Chocolate was introduced into Spain about the severteent! 
century, and soon became very popular in consequence of the 
decided preference given this agreeable beverage by the ladies, 
and also by the monks. The habits of the people have 
not changed in that respect; and even now throughout the 
Peninsula, it is customary to introduce chocolate, whenever 
the occasion presents itself and that politeness require, the offer 
of refreshments. 

Chocolate crossed the mountains with Anne of Austria, 
daughter of Philip IL., and wife of Louis XLII, The monks 
also contributed to introduce it by the presents which they 
made to their brothers in Irance. The ambassadors of Spain 
also assisted in making it popular; and at the beste of 
the Regency, it was more generally used than cotlee, because 
then it was taken as an agreeable nourishment, whereas coffee 
was taken as a drink of luxury, and through a spirit of curiosity. 

We are aw: ire t that Linneeus calls tae cocoa-nut tree //codroma, 
(the drink of the gods). That he should find this extraordinary 
quality in chocolate, is a question that was often asked ; some 
attributed it to the fact that the Doctor was passionately fond 
of it himself ; others again attributed it to his gallantry, shi 
it was a queen who first introduced it. . 

Chocolate has been the subject of many learned discussions, 
the object of which was to determine its nature and properties, 
and to place it in the list of our warm, cold, or frugal dai ily 
food; and we must confess, however, that those learned 
researches have done but little for the advancement of science. 

But it remains for time and experience, these two great 
masters, to prove that chocolate, prepared with care, constitutes 
an element of food as wholesome as it is agreeable ; that it is 
nourishing, and easily digested ; that it is not so mjur jous to 
beauty as collee, on the contrary, it Improves 1t ; that it is ad- 
mirably suited to those whose minds are occ cuple d With imtense 
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application in the study of the pulpit or the bar, and particu- 
jarly to travellers ; that, in a word, it agrees with the most 
delicate stomachs ; that it has been used with success in chronic 
diseases ; and that it is prescribed as a last resource in diseases 
of the pylorus. 

For these different qualities chocolate is indebted to the fact 
of its being nothing but an eleosaccharum (an essential oil) ; 
there are few substances that contain in equal portions more 
alimentary particles, which accounts for its being so 
strengthening. 

During the war cocoa was very scarce, and, consequently, 
dear: it was then it was thought to substitute something else 
for it, but to no purpose, and one of the blessings of peace was 
torid us of all those different mixtures, of which we were 
obliged to partake to avoid giving pain, and which were no 
more chocolate than an infusion of chicory 1s Mocha coflee. 

Some complain of not being able to digest chocolate ; others, 
on the contrary, that there is no nourishment in it, and is too 
soon digested, 

It is very possible that the former have only to blame them- 
selves, aud that the chocolate which they use is of an inferior 
quality, and badly manufactured; for good and well made 
chocolate will always be digested, even by the most delicate 
slomach. 

As to the latter, the remedy is an easy one; let them take 
at breakfast a small savoury pie, a cutlet, or a kidney a da 
lrochette ; \ct them pour over this a bowl of Sokomusco, and 
let them thank God for having given them a stomach with 
such digestive powers, 

This gives us an opportunity of offering a suggestion which 
will be found most useful, and may be received with confidence. 

Tf, when we have well and copiously breakfasted, we 1mme- 
diately take a large cup of chocolate, we are sure to digest 
perlectly in three hours’ time, and we could even dine. We 
induced several ladies to try this experiment, they having assur- 
ed us that they suffered much from indigestion. ‘They always 
found the greatest relief, and were lavish in their praise of our 
prescription. 

Chose who use chocolate are found to enjoy the most perfect 
aud coustant good health, and are less subject to those diseases 
which, though trifling, often interfere with our happiness. 

Net embonpoint is also more stationary, which any one may 
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prove in the society of those with whose habits of living he is 
familiar, And liere we may note the properties of amber 
chocolate, properties which we have verified by a great number 
of experiments, the results of which enable us to say :—],e 
those who have drunk too deep the cup of luxury; let those 
who may have passed in study a considerable portion of the 
time which should be given to sleep; let the man of genius. 
who feels his intellect impaired; let him who finds the sir 
moist, time weigh heavily upon him, and _ the atmosphere 
difficult to support ; let him who may be suffering from some 
fixed idea, which prevents his directing his thoughts to any 
other subject : let all those, we repeat, take about half-a-quart 
of amber chocolate, with from sixty to seventy-two grains of 
amber to a pound of chocolate, and then, they may depend 
upon it, they shall see all but a miracle performed. 

Very good chocolate is made in Spain ; but its importation 
into England and France had soon to be discontinued, because 
as those who were employed in preparing it for use were not all 
equally skilled, whenever the chocolate was of inferior quality 
it had to be consumed as it was received. 

The Italian chocolate is not adapted to the French; in 
general they roast the cocoa too much, which makes the 
chocolate bitter and weak, because a portion of the shell is 
reduced to a state of charcoal. 

Chocolate being much used in France, everybody set about 
making it, but few were able to bring it to perfection, owing 
to the difliculty of manufacturing it. | 

We must first be able to distinguish good cocoa, and use 1! 
in all its purity, for in every box, no matter how careiull) 
selected, there is always some of inferior quality, and not 
properly understanding our own interest, we receive Inlerior 
cocoa, which, in all honesty, we should reject. | , 

The toasting of cocoa is a very delicate operation ; 1t requires 
an amount of tact approaching almost inspiration. ‘There are 
some who have it by nature, and are rarely deceived. | 

There is also a particular talent required to determine 
quantity of sugar necessary ; it should not be invariable, of 
uniform, but regulated in proportion to the amount of arom 
intended to be used in the manufacture of chocolate, and thie 
degree of toasting to which it is intended to subject It. 

The pounding and mixing require also equal care and atten- 
tion, inasmuch as the chocolate will be more or loss digestible, 
according as this operation is perfectly or imperfectly perlorines 


the 
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Other considerations should guide us in the selection and 
yuantity of aromatics, which should not be the same in choco- 
late intended for food as in that which is to be used as sweet- 
meats and dainties. 

This selection and quantity of aromatics should be also 
regulated according to the amount of vanilla necessary. 

‘Por some time machines have been used in the manufacture 
of chocolate: we are not of opinion that it is better on that 
account, but it lessens considerably manual labour, and those 
who manufacture chocolate by machinery can afford to sell it 
cheapest. Nevertheless, they sell it sometimes dearer, which 
goes to prove that the true commercial spirit has not yet taken 
root in France ; for certainly the advantage gained by machui- 
nery should be equally profitable to the merchant and the public. 

Being an amateur of chocolate, we have gone the round of 
all the manufactories, and have selected that sold as Chocolate 
Masson, at 28 Rue de Richelieu. 

We must not be surprised at this, for Mr. Masson has 
brought to his aid, in the manufacture of chocolate, vast infor- 
mation. 

The chocolate manufactured by Mr. Masson owes its supe- 
riority to a good selection of materials, and a fixed resolution 
to permit nothing inferior to leave his establishment ; while he 
himself superintends with a masterly eye all the details of the 
work, 

Adhering to a wise doctrine, and by a judicious system, he 
las also succeeded in producing agreeable remedies for those 
of lis humerous customers who may have a tendency to disease. 

Thus, for those who are thin and delicate he has provided a 
strengthening chocolate, aw salep; for those suflering from 
nervous disease, an antispasmodic chocolate, & da fleur d’orange ; 
‘or those of an irritable temper, a chocolate of the oil ofalmonds ; 
fowhich he will, no doubt, add the chocolate of the afflicted, 
perlumed and portioned, secundum artem. 

But his chief merit is, that he has given us, at a low price, 
an excellent chocolate for daily use, which affords us a substan- 
tial break fast ; and which, when mixed with cream, is so plea- 
sant at dinner, and refreshes us in the evening In ices, croquettes, 
and other dainties of the drawingroom, not to mention the 
charming, fun-provoking pastilles and lozenges with or with- 
Ou mMottas, 
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Here our paper ends, but if it have made the reader smile, 
surely it las also instructed him in that very important point 
of * ‘knowing and being,” namely, how to enjoy life, and how 
to render his very to ist. a medicine. We say to him, or to 
her, in conclasion, as Sir William Temple says in his essay on 
Health and Long Life,—* Thus have I traced whatever has 
fallen in my way or thoughts to observe concerning life and 
health, and which I conceived might be of any public use to 
be known and considered: and it m ay at least pass like a 
Derbyshire charm, which is used among sick cattle, with these 
words,—‘ If If DOKS THEE NO GOOD, IT WILL DO THEE NO 


HARM. ”’ 








Arr. II.—ABOUT SCULPTURE. 


Guide to the Crystal Palace and its Park and Gardens. By 
Samuel Phillips. A newly arranged and entirely revised 
Kdition. By F. K. J. Shenstone. London: Bradbury 
and Evans, 1858. 


One day, last October, we were standing in the National 
Gallery, before Murillo’s Se. John and the Lamb, wondering 
that one who could create such marvellous effects of chiaro- 
scuro, of coloring and of texture, and yet could, in the Saviour’s 
friend, make us see only a peasant boy. <Any Christian can 
understand what the picture means; it has been wood-cutted, 
and engraved over and over again; around us were glorious 
pictures, but pictures for the full enjoyment of which some 
knowledge of history or of art was necessary. As we stood 
before the Murillo, there came to “ look at”’ it, a man about 
forty years of age, and his little son about five or six years 
old. They had all that half-wandering, half-stupified expres- 
sion so common amongst the mass of visitors to our public 
museums, the class who are at home at Madame Tussaud’s. 
The little boy said, pointing to the picture, ‘* What is that, 
Pa?” Pa reads the name on the frame and says, “St. John 
and Lamb ;” and after a second or two, lost in his case, in 
looking at the picture, says, ‘ should you like a cut of lamb, 
dear,” and so they go on to view the Venuses and Susannalis 
with perhaps Hollywell-street eyes. 

This man was but the type of eighty per cent. of those who 
visit our public galleries. The mutilated statues of the Crystal 
Palace, the putty additions, the scribbled comments in the 
alcoves, all prove how coarse the popular mind yet remains ; 
but the national system of exclusivisin, and the national system 
which has made the possession of shillings, not the possession 
of taste, the test of admission to all great art exhibitions, are 
alone to blame. 

Ignorance of some of the most important and interesting 
lucts connected with art, particularly sculpture, is as common 
“unongst the would-be learned as are a deficiency of taste and 
Want of appreciation amongst the unlearned, and possibly there 
are Feasons for this state of things. 

Considering the excellence which the sucients attained in 
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the fine arts, it is astonishing how little has been transmitted {o 
poste rity respecting the works and methods of their most dis. 
tinguished artists ; of the methods of their sculptors we iteeal ally 
know nothing ; indeed we believe that m: ny a learned fellow 
imagines that Phidias and Praxiteles actually worked with the 
chisel and mallet in their hands, hewing out the statue withi: 
the block, with no other guide or model than the idea in their 
own minds. We recollect to have read somewhere, that Mich- 
ael Angelo laboured with such enthusiastic fury to get his 
statues “extricated from the encasing rubbish, that it was q juite 
marvellous to see him! Nothing,however, can be more er Soy 
lous than the supposition of this species of the Cwsarian oper 
ation in sculpture ; an art which requires the utmost patience 
and minute carefulness, and in which the merit of the artist 
consists In preparing the clay model. It is the artizan who 
fashions the marble; an humble species of mechanical 1 industry 
scarcely removed from the toil of the common. stone- cutter— 
the task of the labourers in the workshops of a Canova and 
a Gibson. 

But what renders the methods of the ancient sculptors still 
more curious as an object of inquiry, is, that, without tools of 
steel or tempered iron, they should have been able to work 
with so much felicity not only i in marble, but even in the harder 
substance of the precious stones. Their dexterity appears still 
more extraordinary when we reflect that it 1s necessary to em- 
ploy the m: ignifving glass to inspect the minute beauty ‘of many 
of their gems, cameos, intaglios, and medals. — It is almost in- 
conceivable how such works could have been produced without 
the aid of spectacles or the magnifying lens. That they pos- 
sessed the magnifying mirror Is extremely probable, for their 
looking- glasses being made of metal, it was almost a necessary 
result tha at they should discover the magnifying power of a pol- 
ished concave surface. By some re flex application of the con- 

cave mirror their gem engravers may have been assisted ; and 
we think it would not be difficult still to ascertain in what man- 
ner this was done. It has been supposed that in some instances 
they employed a drop of pellucid water in the perforation of a 
piece of metal ; but we cannot, however, form any very distinct 
notion of the manner in which this magnifying power ‘could be 
rendered useful to an engraver. But a pretty discovery of an 
ingenious savant, and which we would recommend to the 
attention of our opticians, has suggested a better idea. Ile 
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has discovered, that by nicely perforating a bit of paper, or any 
superficial substance, a plate of metal serving the best of all for 
the purpose, —that in proportion to the size of the hole, a very 
considerable magnifying power is obtained over objects closely 
under the eye, and that distant objects are brought apparently 
nearer, and scen much more distinctly than by the unaided 
sight. It is therefore possible, that the ancient gem engravers 
may have made use of some contrivance of this nature. 

Our information with respect to the methods of the painters 
of antiquity is also almost a blank. Their excellence both in 
drawing and in colouring cannot be questioned ; for with such 
evidence as we possess of their attainments in sculpture, it is 
almost impossible, without a denial of the force of ocular de- 
monstration, to refuse our acknowledgments to their superior- 
ity. We are told, indeed, that Zeuxis formed the composition 
of his Juno* from the peculiar beauties of all the most beauti- 
ful women in Agrigentum ; and that Apelles made use of burnt 
ivory mixed with varnish to augment the effect of his colours, 
and to defend them from the action of the air.f But with the 
exception of these two solitary facts, the one in the art of design, 
and the other in that of colouring, we possess no practical infor- 
mation respecting the methods of the ancient painters. The 
use of the black or burnt ivory by Apelles has been ques- 
tioned by many writers on the fine arts as an improbable 
misconception ; but Mr. West did, we know, employ it 
with so much success, that the colouring of his later pictures, 
compared with that of his earlier, does not appear to have been 
produced by the same hand. It serves to tune, if the expres- 
sion may be allowed, the various tones of colouring into one 
consistent frame of harmony. 

Historians differ about the birth place of sculpture. But the 
art was undoubtedly early cherished in Asia. Laban, we are 
informed, adored idolst abominated by Jacob. Some, however, 
are of opinion, that the Ethiopians were the first who employed 
visible symbols as objects of adoration,§ and that of course they 
Were the inventors of sculpture. Others ascribe the inven- 
tion to the Chaldeans, and refer, in proof of their hypothesis, 
tothe statue erected by Ninus in honour of his father. But 


— 
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* Pliny, lib. xxix. Cap. ix. 
t Cavaliere Ferro, vol. i. p. 41. 
t Genesis, chap. xxxi. and xxxv. 
§ Contarino il Vago, p. 420. 
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the Greek philosophers considered Egypt as the cradle of t} 
arts; and Plato says, that works of painting and sculpture may 
be found in Egypt executed ten thousand years ago.  Pausan- 


las thought that at first the priests exhibited a stone, or the 


or} 
trunk of a tree, as the emblems of their gods. Herodotus, the 
father of profane history, says, that the ancient Keyptians wen 
accustomed to carve the one end of a stick into the form of a 
he ad, anid, with scarcely more art, lo trace a fow imperfect lin 

on the other into a resemblance of fect. In this state they tran- 
sinitted tlie art of senlpture to Greece. Pausanias mentions, 
liat there was an ancient statue at Pygolia, which served to il- 
lustrate the history of the arts, the feet and hands of which wer 
closely joined to the body, similar, no doubt, to the Hevptian 
statues in the British Museum. The first attempts in 
sculpture were no doubt with flexible materials, such as clay or 
wax. The next were probably with wood, and then marble ; 
—metal, as requiring the aid of another art, was perhaps the 
last material employed by the genius of sculpture. 

‘The earliest among the Greeks who wrought in marble. were 
the sons of Deedalus, Dipeenus and Scyllis,* who lived in the 
first Olympiad, that is, about 976 years before Christ. Phidias, 
who flourished about 120 years later, carried the art to its ut- 
most perfection. It has certainly not since approached the 
same degree of excellence, if we admit the Athenian marbles 
in the British Museum to be his works; and if they were not 
his works, as there is some reason to believe, we have still but an 
imperfect conception of the improvements of which the artis 
susceptible, I : 

On one occasion, when a party of artists were dining wit 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, while Burke and Dr, Johnson were pre- 
sent, the conversation turned on this very subject. Sir Joshua 
observed, that it was impossible to understand what was me 
amony the Grecks, by tieir saying that the art of sculpture was 
in its decline in the days of Alexander the Great—the Apollo 
elvidere and the Venus de Medicis being considered as the 
productions of that illustrious epoch ; and neither the ingedu- 
ity of Burke, nor the erudition of Johnson, could solve the 
enigma. But the merits of the sculptures of the Parthenon 
were then unknown; we mean the Elgin or more properly the 
Athenian marbles ; and it should be borne in mind, thal even 
they were placed in the exterior of the edilice, mer ly for th 





ant 


* Pliny, lib. xxxvi. cap. IV. 
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urpose of decoration. The statue of ihe Goddess by Phidias 
was in the interior of the temple. 

It might be objected to as a paradox, to say that none of the 
master-pieces of the sculptors of antiquity have yet been acquired 
hy the moderns, but it is certain that none of those, which we 
consider as such, were particularly famous amongst the ancients, 
Itis at least doubtful if the Apollo Belvidere is the same statue 
of which Pliny speaks in such terms of admiration as the work 
of Seopias.—T'ie Venus by this artist was one of the ornaments 
of ancient Rome—but it is now unknown. Le was the areli- 
tect of the mausoleum which Artimisia raised to the memory of 
her husband — one of the wonders of the world. The Stand- 
ard by Polectetis is Jost—a statue in which all the most beauti- 
ful proportions of the human figure were so admirably preserved, 
that it was constantly referred to by artists as a model, and thus 
acquired the name of the Standard. ‘The Media of Iuticrates 
is also no longer known to exist. The critics in the time of 
Praxiteles were divided in their opinion with respect to his two 
Venuses and his Phryne; but he himself preferred his Satyr, 
and particularly his Cupid, to all his works, and they also are 
nomore, ‘The story of Pygmalion is of itself a striking comment 
on the excellence of the lost statues of antiquity ; and that of 
the Colossus of Rhodes shows how far superior in the magnifi- 
eence of the art the ancients were to the moderns. Glicones 
of Athens, who produced the Farnesian Hercules, doubiless left 
other works, which, if not in the same degree, were probably in 
the same high style of art, but they have all perished. At Ag- 
ngentum we saw the foot of a colossal Juno, belonging to the 
lte Mr. Fagan, in point of execution, and greatness of style, 
equal to anything that ever adorned the Louvre. But although 
. the utmost diligence was employed to find the remainder of 
the statue, the search was fruitless. At Syracuse, a headless 
Venus was discovered, which, in the opinion of many good 
Judges, ls superior to the Venus de Medicis. 

The Jews have never been considered as entitled to any merit 
a8 artists, and it has been supposed that the prohibition in the 

mmandments has been the cause of their deficiency in 
the arts, But the prohibition only referred to idols of ado- 
ration, for Moses himself, the oracle of the command, made the 

razen serpent ; and Solomon, their wisest king, dealt largely 


in se . Py nae ; 
‘ulptured pomegranates, to say nothing of the twelve oxen 
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adorned the steps of his throne. As for the cherubim, of whic! 
we read so much, we beg for the information of our churchyard 
sculptors to mention, that “ a learned student of recondite lore” 
has assured us that the cherubim were not human fizures with 
wings, but circles representing the signs of the zodiac. | 

The Romans were tardy in their cultivation of the art of seyln. 
ture, Which was perhaps owing also to the influence of th» 
ancient law of Numa, noticed by St. Augustine* in the con. 
troversy respecting the introduction of linaces, particular ol 
God the Father, into the churches. In fact, the ancient Romans 
are not considered as having made any great degree of protici- 


ency in the fine arts, notwithstanding the magnitude of their 


architectural remains; and even in architecture they were far 
inferior to the Greeks, who distinctively settled the embellish. 
ments of the several orders, by which their buildings obtained 
that appropriateness of character that at once declared the use 
for which they were erected, and rendered them models to all 
suceecding ages. The Romans, in the best epoch of their taste, 
followed the Greeks, but deviating from their chaste models, 
adopted that false principle which supposes a beauty in orna- 
ment independent of propriety of application or of fituess of 
place. ‘The fragments of this corruption of taste, our own ar- 


chitects for a long period were in the practice of imitating, but 


as we shall have an opportunity on some other occasion ol 
noticing more particularly the progress and state of the arts in 
this country, we refrain for the present from adverting to this 
branch of the subject. It may, however, be so far requisite in 
the meantime, to explain, that the effect of tlis false principle 
of taste in architecture, is equivalent to that uninteresting beaut 
which we sometimes meet with in historical pictures ;—where, 
though every figure is in correct. proportion, well drawn, and 
with drapery elegantly folded, yet not being employed appropti- 
ately to the subject, the general composition is but a mere aca- 
demical compilation, unadorned with ihe pre ss of that mental 
COnCE ption which constitutes the highest quality of ré fined art. 

But if the ancient Romans are not entitled to rank high _ 
ree 
The 


: 


is 


a pre-eminence far above those of any other nation. 
Moses of Michael Angelo, for example, in appropriateness 0 
character, Is one of the most perfect creations tha ever rose 
from beneath the chisel; and it has been said, that in t 


ists, the ponters and sculptors of modern Rome lave acqu 


is re- 


.) 
ar. 


* St. Augustine, Vol, V. cap. xxxi. page 
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eyect it may be classed with the Minerva and the Jupiter of Phi- 
jigs, It has indeed fixed, as it were, an unalterable standard, 
by which every subsequent attempt to embody the form of the 
Jewish Lawgiver will not only be estimated, but must also, in 
wme degree, resemble in air, features, and expression. Mich- 
ael Angelo, however, was not always uniformly successful. His 
statue of the Saviour, the companion of the Moses, is a com- 
plete failure. The benevolent character of Jesus was a subject 
not suited to his vehement gentus; and the statue is scarcely 
one degree above a common academical figure—framed accord- 
ing to rule, and faultless without merit. In his sublime work 
on the Day of Judgment, the same inconsistency may be ob- 
served. The single figures are without any appropriate charac- 
ter, without avy expression applicable to their tremendous  situ- 
ation; but the groups are composed with admirable skill. Still, 
however, even as single figures, they have great inerit ; and al- 
though they are but the ingenious adaptation of legs, arms, and 
heads, to the celebrated Torso, which bears his name, and which 
served as the model to most of his figures, they are nevertheless 
the productions of a masterly hand. 

The first modern artist who understood the principle of giv- 
ingto his figures the peculiar expression belonging to their situ- 
ation and character, was Leonardo da Vinci, and he carried it to 
the highest point of excellence in his picture of the Last Sup- 
pers The appropriate character which he has given to the 
Apostles in that great composition, the significance of expression 
in their several faces, all show that the point of time before the 
artist 1s when our Saviour said, ‘There is one amongst you who 
shall betray me.” But he failed in the head of the Saviour. 
He had exhausted his powers of characteristic discrimination 10 
the heads of the apostles; and in his aitempt to blend meek- 
hess aud dignity in the figure of Christ, he produced only insi- 
pence. Ie had the prudence, however, to leave the face un- 
inished, that the imagination of the beholder might not be disap- 
pouited by an unworthy image, but form in his own mind one 
nore accordant to his feelings and the subject. Pleasing as tlie 
works of Leonardo da Vinci are in general, had he not pro- 
duced The Last Supper, and the cartoon of Ze Combatants for 
the Standard, he would scarcely have emerged above the level 
of mediocrity, for his pictures, generally speaking, are more re- 
matkable for laborious finishing than for the impress of intellec- 
tual power, ¥ 
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When the works of Michael Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, and 
Hartholomeo de St Marco, were attracting the admiration of al] 
the judges of refined art, staph: cl, having attained his adult 
age, came to Florence. he sens sibility of his mind Was like 
the softened wax, which inakes more visible and distinct the 
orm of the engraving with which it is impressed. — Blest with 
hi natural endowme nt, he became at once heir, as ji 
were, to the treasures and experience of all his pre lecessors ; 
and avail! ing himsclf of the examples alforded by the discoveries 
of the ‘Grecian relics, he combined, by the tuition of his own 
cenius, anda well prac lised hand, a power to unfold his e oncep- 
tiuns. In the exercise of his power, he has attained unrivalled 
excellence. But the peculiar merits and defects of the produc- 
tions of this extraordin: iry young man are of too lngh and vari- 
ous a kind to be discussed in the present paper. The fine arts 
as they have appeared in different ages, constitute the visible his- 
tory of the human mind, and those who regard painting and 
sculpture merely as contributing to the embellishme nt of our so- 
ial pleasures, look only at i surface of the suvject. It is 
necessary, however, to take care that we do not refine overmuch, 
and yield the metap uvaieges suggestions of the imagination, a cre- 
dence and authority which history re fuses to conlirm. 

Amongst the ancients, and in the middle ages, the products 
of statuary art were innumerable: the cities of Greece counted 
them by hundreds; Detphos,* Olympia, and Rome, were 
alimost copled with statues.T ‘ 
‘the Etolians, Marcus Fulvius, had 2>¢ 


‘The con jieror Ol { 
statues in bronze and 230 in marble erected to - —_ 
Pitolemacus Evergetes, conqueror of the King of Syria, carrie: 


away with him 2.500 statues. The theatre of ole cols 


1 


tained 3,000. According to Winkelmann, there had been 
recovered from the ruins of Adrian’s Villa, after 200 years, 
statues, which enriched all the cabinets of Hurope, and there 
remain yet more, sila to the same authority, to be dis- 
COVE red by posterity. Dionys sius of Halicarnassus, wrote, tal 


* Amorest others were statues in gold of the Rhetorican Gorg! 
of Phryne, and that of a fen are Lydian slave, the gift wh ena 
t Dometrius of Phalerus, had erected in his honor no fewer tan 
rompt in rendering this spec s of hom- 


+ yy? - 
hem aservice, that in Eubea they pa 
talent tor 


ans 
. 


SOQ, | ? (Jreeks were sO “ 
age to those who had done t 
ferred raising a statue to Demosthenes, to paying him a 


seni . 
a We 
one of his orations, 
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in his time, the statues in Rowe were innumerable, and Sido- 
nius Apollinaris, records that in certain cities, the vast num- 
ber of statues which encumbered the public places, facilitated 
the means of concealment for malefactors. Rhodes contained, 
it is affirmed, 30,000. After various disasters endured by 
Rome, Cassiodorus wrote to ‘Theodoric, that the number of, 
statues which this city contained, almost equalled that of the 
inhabitants. 

We know how great a profusion of sculpture was employed 
during the middle ages, to ornament both the exterior and in- 
terior of churches ; those of Chartres and of Kheims prove this ; 
the dome of Milan contained 3,500 statues, the tomb of St. 
Augustin at Pavia, of the XLVth century, had 450 figures, 
without reckoning those of amunals. 

Amongst the Indians and the Chinese there was a like pro- 
fusion. Mendez Pinto, relates that in the single temple of 
Pocassar, dedicated to 'Tauhinaret, in China, he counted 1,200 
statues, besides 24 serpents in bronze, so enormous in size, 
that each bore a statue of a woman seated on its back, and 
under a canopy supported by a dozen pillars of Camphire 
wood, might be seen a bed on which reclined a large silver 
statue, named Abican Nilano, which signified health of kings, 
and surrounding this statue were 34 idols representing children 
of five and six years, ranged in two files kneeling in adoration. 

There are few substances capable of being worked and of 
receiving a shape that the ancients have not used in the for- 
mation of statues. Clay and wood were at first. employed. 
Varron records that the plastic was anciently much cultivated 
in Italy, particularly in Ktruria: that Tarquin the Ancient, 
wishing to dedicate an image tu Jupiter in the Capitol, came 
lo terms with ‘Turianus, and had it brouglit from Fregellae. 
This Jupiter was of earth ; it was in consequence of this earthen 
watenial, that the custom of coloring them in vermilion was 
resorted to ; this artist sculptured the Hercules that existed 
during the time of Pliny in the city of Rome, and which, be- 
cause 1t Was composed of earth, retained the name of /Zercules 
fietilis, Such was the niaterial in use for a long period to 
lorm the most exquisite statues to the gods: and Rome, ac- 
cording to Pliny, had no reason to blush for the memory of 
those Who adored such gods, and who had not a sufficiency of 
gold or silver to form their divinities. 

These ancient idols are to be secn in various places, dating 
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from the time of Pliny ; the most highly ornamented were at 
tome, and in the municipal towns; their chasing was admir- 
able: the merit of their execution combined with their anti. 
quity rendered them far more valuable than if executed j 
vold.* 

The statue of the Olympian Jupiter, by Phidias, had a fac 
of gold and ivory, but the body was plaster and terra cotta: 
the war between the Athenians and the Megarians, hindered 
ils completion. 

ln the time of Pausanias, several of the divinities placed 
in the temples, were composed of clay. Statues of terra cotta 
have been discovered at Pompen; they painted statues in red 
at this period, such as the Jupiter at Phigalia, and those of 
the god Pan. 

Bas-reliefs in terra cotta, were employed in the friezes ot 
the temples. Vitruvius and Pliny have informed us. that 
Cwsar having dispatched a colony to Corinth, to restore this 
unfortunate city from its ruins, commanded them to dig amongst 
(ie rubbish of its crumbling edifices, and to extricate from the 
debris, the works in bronze as well as those in terra cotta. 
Vitruvius speaks of statues in pottery by which the pediments 
of the temples Aresty/es were surmounted. ‘ ‘They were,” 
said he, “fa fashion taken from the Tuscans.”’ ‘Che temples 
of Ceres and of Hercules, at Pompen, are decorated in ‘his 
lanner. + 

Statues of terra cotta were also used in the middle ages, 
particularly in the Cathedral of Seville, where they have per- 
fectly resisted all changes of atmosphere. Masks for the theatre, 
in use at Rome, were made of plaster or of clay. Some of 
those masks have been discovered at Herculaneum with the 
moulds in which they were cast. The evetea persona, of whicr 
Lucretius speaks (hb. iv., v. 207) is nothing more than one of 
those plaster masks. During the time of Pausanias statues ol 

oie might be also seen in the most renowned places in 
Greece ; such, amongst others, were the figures foun d at 


: Pliny . Natural His tory, Book xxxv. ae: 
a sey curious Etruse an monuments in preservatios ) of this 
spec ies are the bas-relief of Leucothoe hold ny the intant 3 _s nus 
n his knees, and that which represents se Idiers going to sacrilce. 
They are both at Rome. The former, with his + drape ry tight, rang ve 


In equal plaits and italling perpendicularly, is altogether in the 


eginetic style, 
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Megalopolis in Arcadia, of a Juno, an Apollo, and the Muses, a 
Venus and a Mercury from the chisel of Damophontus, one of 
the most antient artists. The statue of Apollo of Delphos, 
sent as a present by the Cretans, was of wood, and formed of 
a single trunk of a tree. At Argas, Pausamias saw in the 
temple of Castor and Pollux the statues of the two brothers, and 
of Hilaira and of Phoebe, their women and the horses of these 
demi-gods, the whole in ebony and ivory. 

The philosopher Diagoras has been placed by Clement 
of Alexandria amongst the greatest and wisest plilosophers 
of antiquity, because, being one day in want of wood, he 
kindled his kitchen fire with a statue of Hercules. 

Herodotus tells of colossal statues in wood which existed in 
Egypt. Luxury, before disdaining the use of wood in sculp- 
ture, tried to adorn it by gilding, as we perceive by some of 
the Ngyptian statues. Pansanias saw at Corinth two figures 
of Bacchus of gilt wood, with the exception of the faces, 
which were painted in red with minium ; the statue of Pallas 
at Aricia was in wood and gilt. 

Statues have been formed of box-wood,—of cedar; this 
served frequently to form a mould for statues in gold and ivory ; 
of oak,—of cypress,—of ebony; the ancient Greek statues 
were made of this wood; of maple,—of the fig-tree,—of 
beech, of yew,—of cork ; Antonio Vilrete made a crucifix for 
the church Degli Ermini at Florence in this wood, which was 
borne in processions at the time of Vasari;—of lotus, of nyrtle ; 
the statue of Minerva Polias at Athens was formed of ‘this 
wood ; of the olive tree, of willow, andof osiers ; we have mention 
of an Aisculapius of Sparta, and a Juno of Samos made of osier. 
It was with the branches of these two trees that they formed the 
colossal statues which they cast every year into the Tiber. The 
Immense colossal figures in which the Germans burned their 
prisoners in honor of their god, ‘Teutates, was also woven in 
osier ; of palm, of the peach tree, of poplar, of pine, of tle 
wild pear tree ; the Juno of Mycenze was composed of this, 
as Was also that of Samos; of the fir-tree, of lime, of the 
vine, above all the wild vine, and that of Cyprus; according 
to soe authors the Diana of Ephesus was of this wood ; it 
has been also used for a Bacchus and a Priapus. Much later 
it Was employed in making the gates of the baptistry at 
tavenna, 

They have preserved a crucifix at Ravenna of very ancient 
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wood, covered artistically with very fine linen so fashioned as 
to imitate the human skin. 

At Saint Cernin in Toulouse there is a Christ in wood larger 
than life, sculptured in the twelfth century ; the face is made 
of a plate of silver wrought from behind. 

All known metals have been used for statuary. The Greeks 
made their statues in gold and silver; Pausanias saw some 
specimens in one of the temples at Athens, At the triumph 
of Pompey and of Lucullus, they bore gold and silver statues 
of Mithridates and of Pharnaces; the former was six feet in 
height, and the latter was surrounded with figures in gold and 
silver cars. 

Diodorus of Sicily wrote a description of the car which, 
after the death of Alexander, carried the remains of this prince 
from Babylon to Alexandria. ‘‘ At each angle of the roof 
which covered this car they had, wrote he, a golden Victory 
bearing a trophy ; at the opening of the roof were placed 
golden lions who watched those who entered ; between each 
couple of columns was a golden acanthus which wound insen- 
sibly even around the capitals. The extremity of the axles 
of this car were of gold, and represented the head of a lion 
bearing between his teeth an iron lance.”* 

Statues entirely formed of gold and silver carried to Rome 
by victorious generals were very soon imitated. ‘The first 
mentioned by historians is the equestrian statue in gold erected 
in the most elevated place in the Capitol bearing the inscrip- 
tions, Zo Cornelius Sylla the fortunate Emperor. The first 
silver statue was erected in honor of Augustus. Much later 
Augustus caused all the statues that had been raised in this 
metal to be melted down and converted into money, the products 
of which he devoted to the porticos of the Palatine Apollo. 
The Emperor Claudius had a silver statue erected to him which 
weighed a thousand livres ; it was placed on a column near the 
tribune from which they harangued ; and one of gold ten feet 
in height at the Capitol facing the Temple of Jupiter. ‘titus 
wished to have a silver statue of Brittanicus in his palace. rhe 


tenn ela en 





* This car, the most magnificent of those which the Greeks called 
Harmamaxa, was constructed by Hieronymus, by which, according 
to Athenaeus, he acquired a just celebrity. It has been re-modelled 
after the description of Diodorus, by J. Chretien Ginzoff, inspector 
royal of the construction of carriages in Bavaria. It 13 represente: 
in his work Sur /es Chars et Chariots des Grecs et des Romains, 
Munich, 1817. 
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senate voted a golden statue to Marcus Aurelius; T'austnia, his 
wife, had a silver one erected to her in the Temple of Venus. 

A golden statue was decreed to Aurelian after his death, and 
several silver ones. ‘The statue in silver erected to ‘Theodosius 
was placed on a column facing Saint Sophia.* 

This species of luxury was imitated in the middle ages, but 
was used principally in representing sacred subjects, such as 
God, the Holy Virgin or the Saints. Aimoin, however, relates 
that Richard LI. was desirous of bestowing his statue in silver 
to the monks of Saint Germain-des-Prés; they, however, refused 
it on the plea that it would savour of paganism.+ 

In the Churcli of Cluny may be seen the Blessed Virgin and 
the twelve apostles in silver, life size. An inventory of 
Clairvaux, of 1517, mentions two statues of Our Lady and Saint 
Bernard, silver gilt, enriched with precious stones, and four feet 
high. 

Tt was a custom of the City of Paris to present rich gifts to 
the Kings of France at their coronation. 

One of the most remarkable specimens of exquisite workman- 
ship represented a triumphal car supported by four Dolphins, 
and drawn by lions, in which the municipal body of Panis did 
homage to Charles 1X. on the day of his formal entry, in 1571; 
the principal group ornamented by devices and _bas-reliefs, 
were surmounted by two columns bearing a statue of the King 
supported on a pedestal presenting representations of various 
battles ; ‘‘ the entire, according to the chroniclers of the time, 
was composed of the purest silver gilt, of standard gold, chased 
and engraven so perfectly, that the workmanship surpassed the 
material.” ‘I'he statue presented by the same city to Charles 
the Vifth is also worthy of notice. It was a massive silver 
Hercules covered with a lion’s skin in gold, seven feet in height, 
and weighing 100 Mares. ‘These proportions, if accurately 
reported, infer an exquisite delicacy of execution. Jt required 
doubiless a very perfect knowledge of art to produce a figure 
seven feet high, of gold and silver, weighing only fifty livres. 

The Cathedral at Milan possesses two statues of a life size in 


ee 








* Very pure gold passed several times through the fire was called 
obrizum. The electrum was a natural or skilful mixture of a fifth of 
gold, with four fifths of silver. 


t See Duchesne, t. II, p- 658. 
t Cerémonies du sacre, by Leber. 
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silver, representing Saint Charles Borromeo, and St. Ambrose, 
dressed in their pontifical robes, and ornamented with precious 
stones. The border of the cope worn by Saint Ambrose is de. 
corated by small detached oval compartments, in which are 
represented some interesting details of his life. At the top of 
his pastoral staff are six small niches containing each a figure 
executed by Charles Grossi, whilst the entire figure of the 
Saint is from the hammer of the artiticer Policarpe Sparoletto; it 
is supposed to weigh 2,000 ounces ; on the base may be read an 
inscription stating that the City of Milan presented this statue 
to the Cathedral in 1698. The statue of Charles of Borromeo 
is a gift from the artificers presented in 1610, 

Before the house of Our Lady of Loretto might be seen two 
angels in silver presented by the Duke D’Epernon,—an infant 
in gold, representing the birth of Louis XIV., borne by a 
silver angel, which weighs 700 mares, and the child 43. This 
was a gift from Anne of Austria. The statue in silver of the 
great Condé was given by himself. In the Jesuits’ Church in 
Rome, under the grand Altar, is the tomb of Saint Ignatius, 
composed of bronze gilt. His statue is of massy silver, in 
part gilt, ornamented with precious stones, and reposing on a 
sheet equally adorned. 

‘The most ancient statues in bronze may be seen at Samos ; 
they comprise three figures each six cubits, kneeling, and sup 
porting a large vase. Herodotus informs us that the Samicns 
devoted to the construction of this monument the tithe of the 
emoluments which they derived from their maritime commerce 
at Tartessus. It was after the death of Pisistratus that the 
Athenians placed in the Temple of Pallas the first pyramid in 
bronze, nevertheless Romulus caused his statue to be erected 
crowned by Victory in a car drawn by four horses, all in brass ; 
the car and the horses were a prize taken from the City of 
Camerinum, as recorded by Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 

Pliny writes, in the thirty-fourth book of his Natural His- 
tory—‘* Formerly bronze was made up of a mixture of cop- 
per and gold and some other precious material ; the price ol 
working it was variable.” 

The model of perfection in this species was doubtless the 
Corinthian bronze ; this metal was of three kinds, namely, the 
white, which approached nearer to silver by its brightness, and 
in the mixture of which, silver predominated ; ie eee 
in the blending of which gold was the prevailing mixture; al 
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a third, in which gold, silver, and copper were in equal pro- 
ortions. There was also a fourth in which tli€ relative por- 
tions could not be justly assigned. This fourth bronze was 
called Aepatizon in place of its old name, Corinthian bronze ; it 
was liver color, in fact it was being of this shade of color that 
rendered it at all valuable. It was, however, in much less favor 
than the Corinthian bronze ; but in higher estimation than the 
Eegean bronze, or than the bronze of Delos, which for a long 
eriod was in great vogue. 

After the bronze of Delos, the Augean bronze was in most 
request. It was named thus from the Isle of Aegae, which 
did not produce a single atom of copper, but the art of com- 
bining this metal in the casting rendered it justly celebrated. 

Myron always used the bronze of Aegae, and Polycletoes 
that of Delos. Coming forth from the same school, they were 
rivals in the same art; and even the material employed in this 
art excited their emulation. 

The bronze of Cyprus has been also distinguished, that of 
Tartessus in Bozetia, of Cordus or of Marius, of Salluste, 
which had been found in the Alps ; of Livy, that was taken 
from the Gauls. 

LT’ Aurichaleum was an alloy of copper and of gold esteemed 
for its brilliancy and hardness ; it prevented bronze from chang- 
ing and imparted to it a beautiful color ; they rubbed it with 
the juice of the olive (amurea), or with bitumen. 

Pewter or tin is cited by Homer amongst the metals used 
in the shield of Achilles. 

The statue of Mamurrius at Rome was of lead. 

The Sculptor Aristonidas, wishing to represent Athamas re- 
pentant and reclaimed from his frenzy after having precipitated 
his son Learchus, mixed copper with iron, in order to express 
by the ruddiness of the metal the shame and confusion of the 
person he meant to portray. ‘This statue was in existence in 
the time of Pliny at Thebes. In the same city and at the 
same period might be seen the iron Herculus of the statuary 
Alconius ; these materials were regarded as symbols of the con- 
stancy of heroes in surmounting difficulties ; and at Rome, 
were two iron cups dedicated in the temple of Mars the 
avenger, * 

They made also, it has been said, a magnet statue, exhibit- 


eects 


* See Pliny’s Natural History, book xxxiv. 
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ing doubtless the power of love even in iron, representing a 
Venus who attracted an iron statue of Mars.* 

The Greeks worked in ivory from the most remote peroid 
of antiquity; Homer speaks of hilts of swords, and various 
ornaments formed in this material; the thrones of kings and 
the state chairs of the Roman Magistrates were of ivory. In 
Greece more than a hundred statues of ivory and cold might 
be seen, the greater number fabricated in the most remote 
period of the arts, and the highest of nature. The Minerva 
of the Parthenon was thirty-eight feet in height. The body 
of this statue and the head of the Medusa were ivory, the 
tunic was of gold. 

A small town in Arcadia, possessed a fine Asculapius 
in ivory, and a temple built on the route of Pellene in 
Achaia enclosed a Pallas in the same material.t 

At Cyzicus in the Propontis, there was a temple the joints 
of which were ornamented with mouldings of gold, and the 
interior of which was decorated by a Jupiter in ivory, crowned 
by an Apolloin marble. There was also a Venus in ivory, in 
a state of nudity, executed by Pygmalion of Cyprus ; the same as 
the statue of Minerva seen at Rome in the forum of Augustus, 
and that of Juviter inthe temple of Metellus; an ivory 
statue of Hlercules may be seen at Tivoli, and some very 
ancient statues in the same material representing victories may 
be seen in the island of Malta.t 

‘They had at Cyzicus in Arcadia, a Cybele in gold, the face o! 
which was made of the teeth of the Inppopotamus. 

Bones have been also used for this purpose, particularly 
those of the camel. The palladium has been even supposed 
to have been formed from the bones of Pelops. 

The Romans employed ivory for all manner of purposes. Of 
their monuments in this material, the greater number that nave 
descended to our time, are the dyptiques. 


ee cera 





* This recals to mind the pretty story of Frederick Langbein, 1 
which an image of Saint Ursula exercises over a little iron saint, her 
neighbour, the same loving power which the statue of Venus exer 
cised over that of Mars. ms 

t To work inivory, they softened it by the vapour of boring 
water. According to Dioscorides it became pliable as wax when it 
had been made to boil during six hours with the roots of the man- 
drake. ‘aa 
t One of the last specimens of chryselephantine sculpture 's the 
statuette of Leda, executed by Pradier for the artists’ lottery. 
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We must consider the monstrous emeralds so frequently 
spoken of in various histories, as works in glass. The emerald 
column in the temple of Hercules at Tyre is mentioned both 
by Herodotus and Pliny ; the colossal statue of the god 
Serapis, nine cubits high, made of a single emerald, and which 
Appian affirms to have been in existence in his time in the 
labyrinth of Egypt; the statue composed of a single emerald 
four cubits in height, executed by Dipoenus and Scyllis, was 
said by Cedrenus to have been at Constantinople in the reign 
of Theodosius. Independent of this, he was reported to have 
been in possession of an antique bas-relief in glass, three feet 
long, representing a bull fight. 

‘The ancients also made statues in amber, exceedingly small, 
but of great price; they were sometimes called electrum. 
Augustus had a statue dedicated to him in this material. 
There was a statue of Sylla composed of incense, aromatics, 
and gum, which was burned at his obsequies. Himpedocles, a 
conqueror in the Olympic games, distributed amongst the peo- 
ple, an ox made of myrrh. There was a statue of Hercules, 
formed by Dedalus, made of pitch. 

It is a matter of question amongst the ancient authors that 
large figures have been formed in dough, in hay, and in wool ; 
they were used occasionally for a species of sorcery or legerde - 
main; those were named Neuropastes and Oscilles, and were 
moved by means of a cord or thread like our Marionnettes ; 

they also put them in motion with quicksilver.* 

acopo della Quercia, commissioned by the Siennois to 
erect an equestrian statae of Giovanni Ubaldini elevated on 
a wooden pyramid, to assist at the funeral solemnities with 
which they desired to honor him, conceived the idea of form- 
ing the skeleton of a horse and cavalier of bits of wood care- 
fully joined and encircled with layers of hay and tow bound 
together with hempen bands, and covered by a cement com- 
posed of earth, size, dough, and of wadding, the entire covered 
by various coats of paint, 

Beccafumi, on the first arrival of Charles the Fifth in Italy, 
Prepared to honor his entrance into Sienna, an equestrian 


te 








“ See the very curious Histoire des Marionnettes, by M. Ch. 
4gnin, and the article of M. Edouard Fournier on this book, in 
the Illustration, 26th June, 1852. 
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statue of the emperor in Cartoon, supported by a group of 
three conquered provinces extended under the horse’s feet, 
This group was put in motion by the assistance of wheels 
pushed by men concealed in the pedestal and following the 
cortege ; it was never used but on his return from Tunis, 

We must not omit to mention the lion moulded in butter, 
which Canova made when a child, to be served at the table of 
the Seigneur Falieri, the highest personage in Passagno, the 
native town of the great sculptor. A German biographer has 
written, without jesting, that this lion of butter, made by 
Canova, is an incontestable proof of the softness and smooth- 
ness for which the compositions of this eminent sculptor were 
remarkable. 

Of the statues in the immense hall at Genoa dedicated to men 
who had deserved well of the republic, the last erected by the 
senate, was to the Duke of Richelieu, and is thus described by 
Voltaire : 

Je la verrai, cette statue 
Que Géne éléve justement 
Au héros qui l’a défendue. 


These patriotic statues were broken by the demagogues of 
1797 ; they were replaced by provisional statues still standing, 
and representing the sciences and the virtues ; these statues are 
of straw, covered with fine linen, improvised at the ball given by 
the city to Napoleon during the gorgeous fétes which accompanied 
the loss of Genoese liberty. It was a pity that under those 
circumstances the Italians did not preserve their usual custom 
of getting living persons to represent statues, as was practised 
during the ceremonies of the coronation of Leo X., where a 
nymph might be seen delivering from her niche a poem in his 
honor.* 

Wax was one of the first materials employed by sculptors ; 
the ancients had the portraits of their ancestors represented in 
this material. ; 

Under the reign of the Medicis at Florence, the art o 
making figures in wax become developed.t 





* See Valery, Voyage en Italie, iii. 382. a 

t Amongst the collection of objects of art presented by the painte: 
Widar to the city of Lisle, was discovered a bust In wax; the exquis 
ite beauty of its proportions caused some to attribute the execution 
of it to Raphael. 
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Guided by the painter Andrea Verocchio, Orsino introduced 
considerable improvements. When Lorenzo de Medicis had 
been wounded at Santa Maria de Fiore, his friends and relatives 
had his image erected in various places, to return thanks to 
God who had preserved him from the tragical end of his bro- 
ther Julien. Orsini, under the direction of Andrea, made three 
figures in wax of a natural size; he formed the bodies of pieces 
f wood interlaced with split osiers, and covered over with 
draperies waxed and moulded with such art, that nothing could 
approach nearer to nature. The head, the hands, the feet, 
made of the thickest wax, were hollow and painted in oil ; the 
hair, the eye-brows, the beard, were arranged in such a man- 
ner, that you imagined you beheld not figures in wax, but real 
living men ; one of these figures dressed in the same habiliments 
as Lorenzo when wounded in the throat and shown’to the 
people, was preserved in the church of the religious of Chiarito. 
Another was placed before the Madonna of Santa Maria degli 
Angeli, at Assisium. 

In 1655, Madame de Thianges gave as a new year’s gift to 
the Duke du Maine, a chamber gilt over, and as large as a 
moderate sized table ; above the door was written in large letters, 
chambre du sublime ; and inside the chamber was a bed, and a 
balluster, with a large arm chair in which was seated M. le Duc 
du Maine made of wax, and a striking likeness; near him, 
M. de Larochefaucauld, to whom he was giving some verses for 
examination ; around the chair were M. de Marcillac and Bos- 
suet; at the other end of the alcove Madame de Thianges and 
Madame de Lafayette reading poetry together. Beyond the 
balluster, Despréaux, armed with a pitchfork, preventing seven 
or eight bad poets from approaching. Racine was near 
Despréaux, and a little farther off Lafontaine, to whom he made 
signs to advance ; all these figures were in wax, and perfect 
likenesses, as each had sat to the modeler. 

Finally they made statues in snow. Pietro de Medicis em- 
ployed Michael Angelo during a winter forming statues in 
snow. 

_ A statue of this description was raised in a thoroughfare 
in Paris during a severe winter in the reign of Louis XIII. 
with this quatrain appended :— 


Passants, qui par ici passez, 
Sonvenez-vous des tréspassés 

Et priez Dieu qu'il géle fort, 

Car s'il dégale, je suis mort. 
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During the inclement winter of 1789, monuments of syov 
multiplied in Paris. A statue of a young girl bore this inscrip. 
tion : 

Fille & marier avant le dégel. 


In the severe winter of 1784, Jouis XVI having written to 
the comptroller general to give the necessary assistance jp 
assuaging the misery of the people, the Parisians erected to 
him, as a christmas gift, a statue of snow, at the corner of the 
Rue du Coq. The pedestal bore amongst other inscriptions the 
following : 

Louis, les indigents, que ta bonté protegé, 
Ne peuvent t’élever qu’un monument de neige, 
Mais 11 plait davantage 4 ton ceeur généreux 
Que le marbre payé du pain des malheureux. 


M. Collier, in his Voyage en Aste Mine ureeten Arabie, tells 
of bas-reliefs which he saw near Beyrouth, and which appeared 
to be souvenirs of the conquest of these countries by Sesostris 
and by the Persians. The iscriptions on them are in cunei- 
form characters. These monuments are doubtless those 
mentioned by Herodotus a-propos of the conquests of Sesostris 
in Asia ; he tells of having himself seen images of this King, 
sculptured in the rock, in Phoenicia and elsewhere. Ourown 
traveller Bonomi had positively recognised on these sculptured 
rocks the cartouche of the great Ramses (Sesostris) and 
M. Raoul Rochette, vouches, as undeniable, the identity of the 
bas-reliefs discovered by M. Callier and those mentioned by 
Herodotus.* 

M. Ch. Texier, found in Asia Minor near Tavium, on the 
bank of the Halys, a monument of the same kind. 

“Tt ought,” wrote he to M.Durean de la Malle, “ to be placed 
in the first rank of ancient monuments known. It is,” added 
he, “an enclosure of natural rocks smoothed by art, and on the 
sides of which was sculptured a scene of the highest importance 
in the history of those people. It comprised sixty figures, some 
of colossal dimensions. ‘The scene represented a conference 
between two Kings who were reciprocally interchanging pre- 
sents,” 

Colossal statues, which Pliny designates as monsters of art, 
were multiplied amongst the ancients. At first monuments of 
this species were only dedicated to the gods of the first class, 
in the idea of marking their superior power, a practice of which 


- — 








* Séance publique de l'Institut, 2nd May, 1834, 
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Lucian makes a jest, saying that Jupiter could not assist at the 
gouncil of the gods, because when seated he occupied so much , 
space that he left room for no one else. 

Among the immense works raised at Thebes by Memnon, 
the ancients cite with especial admiration the colossal statues of 
this prince, not less remarkable for their enormous proportions 
than for their great antiquity ; but one of them presented a 
most strange and inexplicable pbenomenon ; at certain hours 
in the morning a loud sonorous noise proceeded from this 
statue, which did not fail to awaken much superstitious 
curiosity. 

Some artists amused themselves in forming microscopic 
sculpture. Amongst the Greeks, Theodorus made the labyrinth 
of Lemnos, and introduced his own statue in copper, a work 
as remarkable for its great resemblance to the original as for the 
delicate beauty of its execution. In his right hand he held a 
file, and with the left guided with three fingers only a little car 
drawn by four horses ; so delicate and exquisite was this work- 
manship, that a simple fly equally artificial covered the team 
with its wings. 3 

Jerome Faba, a Calabrian priest, sculptured in wood, every 
piece requisite to represent the mysteries of the Passion, in so 
small a space as to be easily contained in a nut shell. 

Holbein executed for Henry the VIII. a chaplet on which 
were represented all the mysteries of the life of Jesus Christ. 

Gibbons, the English sculptor, who died in 1721, sculptured 
flowers in wood that vibrated when a carriage was passing ; he 
also sculptured a pen, which could not possibly be distinguished 
from a natural pen. 

Octavius Janelli carved four small pieces on boxwood, which 
represented very distinctly, with natural grace, and true per- 
spective, a hunt in a forest; a lover carrying a large shell from 
the sea, and Juno descending from Heaven on a car drawn by 
peacocks; a Christ scourged and arraigned before Pilate: the 
dimensions of all those united subjects was less than might be 
contained ina nut shell. The latter subject was particularly 
fine, being equal in style to some of Raphael’s arabesques. 
The artificerof these chefs-d’ouvre died at the age of twenty- 
live, in the year 1660.* 

Vitravius relates (in the preface to his second book) that 


@aeemen 





*See Valery, Voyage en Italie, vol 2. page 418. 
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Dinocrates, the Macedonian Architect, made use of a stratagem 
in order to approach Alexander, and being perceived by him 
was immediately interrogated by the king as to his name and 
position, to which he replied: ‘‘ I am Dinocrates of Macedon 
who brings to Alexander thoughts and designs worthy of his 
greatness. I have made Mount Athos in the form of a man who 
holds in his left hand a large city, and in his right a cup which 
receives the waters of all the streams that run from this 
mountain down to the sea.” Alexander did not reject the over. 
tures of one so capable of assisting him in his projects, and 
Dinocrates was, at a later period, employed in building 
Alexandria. 

Julius the Second, conqueror of Bologna, ordered Michael 
Angelo to erect a colossal statue of him in bronze, at the gates 
of San-Petro; seated, this statue was about nine feet high, and 
standing nearly seventeen. ‘I'he Pope, before re-entering Rome, 
saw the model nearly completed, the right hand wasraised and held 
forward, the second was not yet finished. To the artist who 
proposed placing in his hand a book, Julius replied : “place in 
it a sword, I am not a man of letters.” Perceiving that the 
right hand was raised boldly: ‘ he asked if it bestowed bene- 
dictions or maledictions.” ‘* Holy father,” replied Michael 
Angelo, “it menaces Bologna to be faithful to you.” Ata 
later period this statue of the warrior pontiff was overturned 
by his enemies, conquerors in their turn ; portions of it, which 
had been sold to the Duke Alphonso of Ferrara, were cast into 
a piece of artillery, which they called, The Julius. 

Thirty years after the death of St. Charles of Borromeo, a 
siatue was erected to him by Cerani, at the expense of the 
people, of Milan, at his native place near Arona. It was of 
bronze sixty-six feet high, on a pedestal of granite forty-six feet ; 
the total elevation was consequently one hundred and twelve 
feet. The head, the hands, and the feet were cast, all tle rest 
was worked in the forge. Saint Charles is represented as 
giving his benediction; the expression of the countenance 1s 
sweet and melancholy ; the attitude simple, and beautiful, the 
proportions so just, that the colossal size of this figure could 
not be perceived when comparing it with other objects. The 
interior contains solid masonry which reaches to the neck, and 
which supports the exterior casing, by means of cramps OF 
biaces of 1rou. ‘To reach a species of platform raised on the 
sumuiit, it was necessary to mount a stairs formed in one 0 
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the folds of the saint’s dress, by which you were introduced into 
the interior of the statue, and enabled to ascend; with the 
assistance of the iron bars which supported it, you could reach 
the highest point. Arrived at the summit, it is lighted by a 
small window placed behind the head ; the nose is sufficiently 
large to permit a comfortable seat. 

Monuments, erected through national gratitude, were, for a 
long period, of very rare occurrence in France. 

Millin describes a monument raised to Joan of Arc, on the 
bridge of Orleans, by Charles the Second in 1458.* 

“Tt was placed on the old bridge beside the city, and was 
re-erected from the wood work in the year 1740, to prevent its 
falling to decay. The Protestants at the time of the ashe 
disturbances, in 1567, had thefigures broken, with the exception 
of that of the king, though Du Haillain wrote that they were 
destroyed by a chance shot. They were re-constructed on the 
ninth of October, three years later, at the expense of the city, 
by one Hector Lescot, according to Jacquinot, and replaced on 
their bases the fifteenth of March, the following year, 1571.T 
All the members of these figures formed a separate jet, and it 
was thought to have been the second of the kind cast in France.” 

This monument, supported on a stone pedestal nine feet 
high, and of equal width, was composed of four figures in 
bronze, a little larger than life size, and a cross of the same 
metal. The Blessed Virgin is seated at the foot of the cross, 
on a Calvary made of lead, which re-unites all the 
figures ; she supports, extended on her knees, the body of her 
Divine Son ; beneath the head of the Saviour, at some distance, 
is a cushion on which rests the crown of thorns; to the night 
is the statue of Charles the Seventh, and at the left that of 
Joan of Arc ; both are kneeling on cushions which were added 
to this new monument. ‘These two figures, which have their 
hands united, are armed at all points, with the exception of 

helmets, which are placed before them, at their feet ; that of 





* See Millin’s, Antiquités Nationales. 

t La Fontaine, who saw the monument re-built, wrote of it thus in 
a letter to his wife, August the 30th 1660: ‘I saw La Pucelle ; but 
ma foy it was without pleasure ; I could perceive neither the air, nor 
the height, nor the countenance of an Amazon. The infanta 
Gradafilé is worth ten like her; she is on her knees before a crucifix, 
and King Charles in the same position opposite to her. The entire 
thing is wretched and mean in appearance. It is a monument that 
etrays the poverty of the age.” 
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the King is surmounted by a crown; the shield of the arms 
of France is on a rock between them without any other sup. 

ort, having no crown or any other ornament, ‘The spear of 
the Pucelle is extended cross-wise on the monument. This 
celebrated maiden is dressed in male attire, and may be 
distinguished only by the arrangement of her hair, which is 
attached by a piece of ribbon, and falls below her waist. Be- 
hind the cross is a pelican, which appears to nourish her brood 
with her blood ; they are enclosed ina nest or basket, and were 
formerly as high as the cross, at the foot of which was later 
added a serpent holding an apple. 

The pedestal which forms the base is surrounded by scrolls 
and marble tables. 

The horse of bronze which bore the statue of Louis XIIL, 
and which may be seen at the Place Royale, at Paris, was cast 
by Daniel de Voltérre, in a single founding. It was intended 
for the statue of Henry LL., but the artist had not time to finish 
this work. 

The inseriptions on the statue raised to Louis XIV. by 
Lafenillade, on the Place des Victoires, gave rise to the follow- 
ing satirical inscription, directed against the artist as well as 
against the monarch :— 

“ Quand Louis, autrefois toujours victorieux, 
Domptait ses ennemis, toute heure, en tous lieux, 
L’illustre D’Aubusson, pour le combler de gloire, 
De ses faits & Vairan confia la mémoire ; 
Il mit la renommée au des de ce guerrier, 
Qui semble le vouloir couronner de laurier. 
L’attitude ambigué od l’ouvrier |’a mise, 
Convient bien maintenant 4 Ja France soumise ; 
Car A voir le couronne, on ne peut deviner, 
Si la déese I’Ste, on veut le lui donner.” 

Nescis an tollat an ponat, 

Ain equestrian statue of Louis XIV. having arrived at a 
town in one of the provinces, the mayor harangued the statue, 
whilst the aldermen held forth to the horse. ' 

Anthony Coysevox, after having honorably remunerated his 
physician for having cured him of a dangerous malady, said to 
him: ‘ You have restored my life in your way, I wish to im- 
mortalize you in mine, by making your bust in marble.” ‘lus 


portrait was one of the finest he ever made: he called it the 
bust of frendship. 
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The sculptor Valerio made for the Duke of Florence 
a marble statue of the dwarf Morgante, and those who 
examined it declared they had never seen any thing more 
like than the portrait of this little monster. He also executed 
one of the Barbino dwarfs. | 

There is at Naples a very burlesque statue by Canova, re- 
presenting Ferdinand the First, as Minerva ; nothing could be 
more grotesque than this figure of an old man, with his large 
Bourbon nose, dressed in the helmet and tunic of Pallas. <A 
has-relief of the seventeenth century, in lead, represented 
Louis de Marillac, marshal of France, in the costume of the 
same goddess. | 

We know the strange effect of Louis XIV. in a wig, with 
the Roman costume. We have heard of some good men who 
cried, on seeing this absurdity :—* It must have been intended 
to represent a very ancient period, for in those times no shoes 
were worn.” The ladies of England having, by subscription, 
raised a statue to Wellington “as Achilles,” so styled, that is 
to say altogether naked, for some time there was discovered 
every morning hanging near the statue a breeches with this 
invitation, ‘Put those on!” 

Celebrated statues of animals have been made at various 
periods. ‘Thus Moses caused the statue of the brazon serpent 
to be erected. At Corinth they had the statue of the mare 
Phidoles. While in the race, having at the commencement 
thrown her rider, she continued her course, and arrived first at 
the winning point. The Ambracians had a statue erected to 
an ass, which, finding itself by chance in the midst of an am- 
bush that the Molassians had raised for the purpose of en- 
trapping them, began to bray afier a she ass ; this aroused the 
citizens, and thereby throwing their enemies into a fright, 
caused their defeat. 

Pliny mentions also the famous bull of Perillus ; no one 
spoke of Perillus with eulogy. More cruel than the tyrant 
Phelaris himself, he presented to him this brazen bull, which 
Was constructed with such artifice as to enclose a man within 
it, aud by enkindling a brazier underneath, the bull commenced 
to bellow. Phelaris, cruel at all times, was for once just in his 
cruelty, and made the first trial on Perillus himself. Thus 
Was punished an artist who abused a noble art, and one conse- 
crated to render just homage to gods and mer. 

Augustus going from his tent to visit the ships, the night 
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previous to the battle of Actium, met a peasant with his ass. 
Interrogating him, the peasant said his own name was Fortune, 
and that of his ass Victorinus. This, seeming to Octavius 
presage of victory, he caused statues in bronze both of the 
ass and of the ass driver to be erected at Nicopolis. 

ln modern times, the Florentines imitated the practice of 
the ancients ; they placed at the bottom of the portico which 
formed the ground floor of the Pitti Palace, the statue of a 
mule which, according to the distich that might be read on 
its base, served with as much courage as assiduity in the con- 
struction of this palace, refusing no service on which it was 
employed. 

Various opinions have been, from time to time, expressed and 
violently urged within the last five years upon the question of 
color, or no color, of statues. Some have strongly insisted 
that color added to the beauty of the statue, whilst others have 
contended that it reduced the statue to the condition of a bar- 
ber’s block. What the ancients thought and did,in this matter, 
we shall now endeavour to shew:—Amongst the Hgyptians, 
the Greeks and the Romans they incrusted the eyes with diff- 
erent matters, some of the eyes were of silver, and others were 
composed of fine precious stones to imitate the color of the 
Iris, like that of the Pallas of Phidias, and those of the goddess 
in the temple of Vulcan at Athens which had blueeyes. Amongst 
the bronzes of Velitrae there is the head of a female with ala- 
baster eyes, and a sinall Hercules with eyes of silver. . 

The marble lion placed near the tomb of the King Hermias, 
in the isle of Cyprus had emerald eyes. The colassal head of 
Antinous, near Frescati, exhibited a peculiar species of these 
eyes ; the apple or eye-ball is made of Palombino marble, and 
under the edge of the eye-lids at the point of the lachrymal 
might be seen the outline of a silver plate, very small, by 
which to all appearance the eye-ball was entirely covered ; this 
plate of silver is cut all round from the eye-ball to the circle 
of the iris. In the centre of this colored portion of the eye, 
there is an orifice much deeper to mark the iris than that which 
indicates the eye-ball; those are made with two different 
precious stones, in order to represent the different colors of the 
eyes. A statue of the Muses, larger than life size, preserved 
at Rome, displays the same art. an 

At the museum of the Vatican like those of Degli Nfiz at 
lorence, and Deg/i Studi at Naples, may be seen, among the 
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antiquities, a great number of statues, and of busts more numer- 
ous still, where the eye-balls are figured. There are many 
others at Rome, such as the head of Minerva, and an admir- 
able Bacchante, which has eyes imitating not only marble but 
enamel, like the stuffed animals. Let it be remembered that 
those who put eye-balls in their statues were the great sculptors 
Michael Angelo, Donatello, and other famous masters. 

They gave to some statues hair and beards in gold. We 
know that a great sculptor had the beard of Ksculapius taken 
away, saying that he could not consent to his wearing it, his 
father, Apollo, not having any. 

There was found in the Capitol a bust of Lucilla, wife of the 
Emperor Lucius, of which the hair, in black marble, was 
adapted to the head in such a manner, as that it might be 
easily detached. 

Caylus mentioned, amongst the statues of Pompeii, a Pallas 
and a Venus, each froin seven to eight inches in height. The 
nails of the hands and feet, the buckles of the helmet, and the 
edge of the garment of Minerva, are inlaid with silver ; the 
Venus has golden bracelets on her arms, and on her legs 
fillets of the same precious metal; also the statue of a 
pnest ; all these are engraved in his collection of antiquities. 

Pausanias mentions a statue with nails of silver; Herodes 
Atticus had a triumphal car erected at Corinth borne by steeds 
richly gilt, and having shoes of ivory. 

The cavities of the eyes of Antinous contained precious 
stones cased in wires of metal, by means of which might be 
perceived traces of the higher and lower eyelashes. 

_There has been discovered at Spon a monumental inscrip- 
hon to Rapilius Serapio, whose trade was the making of 
eyes for statues. 

The bust of Nero, in the Louvre, exhibits square and oval 
cavities below the rays of the crown, which shew that precious 
stones were formerly inserted there. 

Citero spoke in his oration against Verres, De Signis, of a 
statue of Apollo which had engraven on its thigh the name 
of the sculptor Myron in smal! silver type. 

he ancients clothed their gods in rich habiliments on festi- 
val days. At Rome, the statue of Hercules was attired as a 
Conqueror,during the triumphal ceremonies. Pausanias cites a 
Juno-Lucina as covered with alight veil, through which you per- 


ceived only her face, her hands, and her feet, which were of 
marble, 
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Dionysius of Syracuse stripped the statue of Jupiter of a 
rich mantle, estimated to be worth eighty-five golden talents, 
which Hieron had borne away from Carthage, and gave in its 
place a mantle of wool, saying that the other was too heavy 
for summer and tvo cold for winter, and was consequently an 
inconvenience to the god. The Minerva of Phidias was strip. 
ped in a like manner of her golden mantle. 

The custom of adorning the statues of the gods, was derived 
from the habit of painting the garments of marble statues. 

A remarkable instance of this usage has been proved by a 
statue found in Herculaneum, in 1760. This statue, which 
appeared to Winkelmann to date from a very remote period 
of art, had light hair; the tanic was white as was also the robe, 
at the bottom of which were three bands encircling it; the 
lower band was narrow, and the colour of gold ; the second, a 
little larger, was purple,and ornamented with festoons of whit- 
ish flowers ; the third lake. The statue which Virgil’s Cory- 
don wished to erect to Diana was to be of marble, with red 
buskins. The hair of the Venus de Medicis was gilt, as was 
also that of the head of an Apollo of the Capitol. 

The beautiful marble Pallas, large as life, recovered from 
Herculaneum, was gilt, and the gold was so thickly laid on 
that it was easy to remove it. Amongst the Romans they 
painted the face of Jupiter red on festival days; and in the 
time of Pliny the censors were especially employed in watching 
this operation. The Ethiopians reserved tiis colour exclu- 
sively for the gods.* 

Amongst the ancient Greeks the Aegaean school was the 
school of tradition; the great museum of Munich possessed 
the famous marbles of the temple of Jupiter, discovered in 1811 
nesr the temple, a few feet in the ground. Minerva holds a 
shield in one hand and a spear in the other; the head of the 
goddess is covered with a helmet, resting on her hair, the hitile 
curls of which are arranged in rolls ; her robe is symmetrically 
draped in straight folds, similar to the style adopted in decorat- 
ing the most ancient statues in wood ; her eyes are open, of an 
almond shape, but slightly elevated at the corners, like those ol 
the other statues in the same temple; this art is said to have 
been borrowed from the Chinese. 

On the lips, the segments of which are thin and harsh, and 
equally elevated at the extremities, hovers a smile which. seeas 


cece ip ee A 
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* See Pliny’s Natural History, book xxx. 
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cast on the figures around ; finally, like the others, the chin is 

straight and pointed. ; 
Yistory, says Vitruvius,* furnished to the architect the 

reater portion of those ideas developed in the embellishment 
of architecture. For example, if, under the cornices, instead 
of columns they placed marble statues representing irreproach- 
able vestals, which they denominated cariatedes, it will be ne- 
cessary to enlighten the ignorant as to the meaning of this 
usage. It originated thus :-—The inhabitants of Caria, which 
isa city of the Peloponnesus, being formerly united with the 
Persians who made war against the other people of Greece, the 
Greeks, having by their glorious victories put an end to this 
war, declared against the Carians, that their city having been 
taken and destroyed, and all their men put to the sword, the 
women were led captives, and in order to treat them with more 
ignominy, they would not -permit ladies of quality to discon- 
tinue their accustomed robes, nor any of their ornaments; not 
ouly were they led thus once in triumph, but they had to un- 
dergo the humiliation also of appearing in the same state as 
they did on the day of victory, on all occasions of public cere- 
monial; thus were they obliged to bear their portion of the 
penalty incurred by their fated city. The architects of that 
period also placed, instead of columns, this kind of statue to 
the public edifices, in order to leave lasting monuments of the 
duration of the punishment inflicted on the Carians, and to 
teach posterity how they had been chastised. 

The Lacedemonians acted in the same manner after tlie 
battle of Plataea ; they despoiled them of their plunder, and 
spoliated a gallery from their enemies which they called after 
the conquered, in which statues representing the Persian cap- 
lives attired in their ordinary garments supported the roof ; 
finally they punished this nation by an opprobium which their 
pride ierited, and left to posterity a monument of the virtue 
and victories of the Lacedeemonians. ‘Thus they rendered their 
valour formidable to their enemies, and excited the people in 
deferice of their liberty by the example of their fellow citizens. 

_ This idea of thus ‘representing captives was cruelly 
imitated at the Bastile. They set up on the front 
of the building, which separated the Grand Court from 
the Court de Puits, a clock which has become celebrated. 
'his clock had a beautiful dial that worked to perfection; but 
low bizarre were the ornaments by which it was decorated ! 
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Formed of iron exquisitely sculptured, it had for support two 
figures chained by the neck, by the hands, by the feet, and by 
the centre of the body; the two extremities of this ingenious 
wreath after encircling the clock, met in the front, and were 
fastened by an enormous knot, to show that they menaced 
equally the two ages ; the artist, guided either by the spirit of 
the time, or it may be under especial orders, took care to 
model one man in the flower of his age, and the other bend- 
ing under the weight of years.* 

Andrea Brustolini, towards the middle of the seventeenth 
century, represented at Venice in the sculptures of the library 
which adjoin the church of Saints John and Paul, the triumph of 
Catholicism, placed to support the flying buttresses of the hall ; 
they were colossal figures of twenty-four of the most famous 
heresiarchs, completely sculptured in chessnut wood, These 
were Luther, Irasmus, Melanchton, Beza, Pomponatius, 
Calvin, Ochin, Dubourg, and others of less note. They 
were covered with tatters, loaded with chains, and their coun- 
tenances expressing remorse and despair.T 

We must not omit to mention a colossal statue of Saint 
Christopher, twenty.eight feet in height, which was placed at 
Notre Dame near the gate. It was erected in consequence of 
a vow made by Antoine des Essarts in the fourteenth century, 
and was intact and perfect till 1784. 

The Jupiter Fluvius which John of Bologna sculptured about 
1570, for the villa Pratolino near Florence, and which may yet 
be seen, is one of the most remarkable colossus wrought by 
modern art. A clump of rock placed at the extremity of a 
semi-circular piece of water forms the base. ‘The god is seated 
leaning forward, and supported by one hand on the head of a 
monster from which gushes all the pressure of a vast sheet of 
water. ‘I'he other hand clings to the rock, and both 1n con- 
sequence of this favourable arrangement serve as flying 
buttresses. The calculated bulk of this colossus 1s 1n propor- 
tion about twenty-one metres. In the interior are several rooms, 
and the head is a de/videre for which the two eyes serve as 
windows. ‘The pupils of John of Bologna spoiled the hand in 
sculpturing this colossus. When they came to the workshop, 
they preserved for some time the habit of exaggerating the form 
and the size of the muscles. 


al 





* The figures of the men to placed were called Atlandides. 
t See Montfaucon, Diarium Italicum, p. 90 
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Two statues were erected in Rome ; one to Pythagoras and 
another to Alcibiades, in obedience to an oracle of Apollo. He 
commanded the Romans who consulted him on the occasion of 
the war with the Samnites, to erect in a public place one statue 
to the bravest Greek and another to the wisest.* 

The Greeks, and after their example the Romans, sometimes 
made the gates of their temples in bronze. The temple of 
Jupiter, and of Olympia furnish us with proofs of this fact. 

These gates engraven or sculptured, represented, according 
to Pausanias, the hunt of the wild boar of Erymanthus,and the 
exploits of Hercules against Diomedes, King of Thrace, and 
against Geryon. Hercules is also represented assisting Atlas and 
cleansing the Augean stables. On the inside of the gates Her- 
cules is represented performing his other well known labours, 

Cicero speaks in his oration against Verres, De Signes, of 
gates of the temple of Pallas, at Syracuse, engraven in gold and 
in ivory which surpassed all the works of this kind known. 

The most ancients gates of bronze at present in existence, 
are those of the Church of Atreni near Amalfi. They date from 
1017. 

Seronx d’Agincourt has left us a description of the gate of 
Saint Paul outside the walls, ‘‘it was constructed in wood,” wrote 
he, “close beside the entrance hall, and was entirely covered 
with plates or leaves of bronze three feet in thickness, and en- 
compassing it around; the entire of its surface is divided into 
six equal parts in width and nine in height ; which forms fifty- 
four compartments or panels lightly indented and comprising 
subjects of figures and inscriptions.” ‘These figures are not in 
relief; they are merely sketches of the outline, and of the 
features engraven and moulded in the depth of the bronze, and 
completed with a setting of silver, which time and cupidity have 
ina great measure destroyed. The type of the legends, in the 
Greek language, inscribed on each panel to explain the sub- 
ject, are executed in the same manner. This work is supposed 
4 have been wrought at Constantinople about the eleventh cen- 
ury. 

Twelve panels representing the history of the Blessed Virgin 
and of our Divine Saviour, from the Angelical Salutation to the 
Assumption and the descent of the Holy Ghost. Twenty-four 
panels representing the Apostles, and near each of them, his 
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"See Pliny’s Natural History, book xxxiv. 
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niode of torture, and his death. Twelve panels representing 
the prophets; there was else to be seen two inscriptions, two 
crosses and two eagles. 

The principal gate of the Church of Saint Sabina, on Mount 
Aventine, at Rome, is a work of the thirteenth century, The 
surface is divided into thirty-two panels, each ornamented by 
a bas-relief, sculptured in wood, and representing subjects from 
the Old and New Testament. 

Anastatius, in the Life of Pope Honorius I., informs us 
that this pontiff had the principal gate of the Basilica of Saint 
Peter cased in silver. The Saracens, in one of their incursions 
in 846, having ruined and despoiled these gates, Leo TV. had 
them repaired and covered anew with plates of silver, sculp- 
tured in relief. Finally, long after, these gates were altered and 
almost destroyed by the rapacity of the ume. Eugenius IV., 
in 1445, substituted for them the bronze gates which we admire 
at the present day; the bas-reliefs represent the union of the 
Greek and Roman Churches, which have been executed by 
Antonius Filaretes, and Simon, brother of Donatello, the 
Florentine sculptor. 

Andreas worked twenty-two years on the gates of the 
Baptistry of Saint John the Baptist at Florence, and Lorenzo 
Ghiberti took forty years to execute those which Michael 
Angelo declared worthy to be the gates of Paradise. 

At Castello Nuovo, at Naples, may be seen a cannon ball 
fixed in the bronze gates of the Arch of Triumph, erected to 
Alphonso I. 

Time has now happily preserved a sufficient number of gates 
in bronze, of the middle ages. It would be easy to enumerate 
a hundred in the different countries of Europe—in France, in 
Germany, in Spain, in Italy, in Russia. England alone 
possesses no monument of this species worthy of notice. 

What are most rarely to be met with are gates of wood, 
ornamented with rich sculptures. One of the most remarkable 
of this kind is that which is to be seen at the parish church 
of Santa Maria, of the Capitol at Cologne. It 1s placed at 
the circular extremity of the southern transept of the churchi. 
Each entire panel or fold of the gate contains thirty panels, 
representing subjects, sculptured in relief, and taken from the 
New Testament. : 

The reader will have perceived that we have not, from first 
to last, in this paper, written, or attempted to write, a treatise 
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upon sculpture ; the title of our paper, “ About Sculpture,” 
explains just the kind of matter we intended to place before him. 

In a future number of this Reviuw we shall venture upon 
a paper of the like class, devoted to painting and mosaics ; and 
although that paper and this paper will not make a reader a 
Vasari, yet they may set a reader, with the means and the 
time, to the study of books which will enable him to judge 
truly of art, in its varied phases; or they will enable the 
uninformed man to look upon pictures and statues with eyes 
very different from those belonging to him, who, seeing nothing 
but a slice of lamb, in Murillo’s “St. John and the Lamb,” 


suggested this paper. 
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1. Workhouses and Woman's Work, reprinted from the Church 
of England Monthly Review. Also a Paper on the Con- 
dition of Workhouses, read in the Social Economy Depart. 
ment of the National Association for the Promotion of 
Social Science, at Birmingham, October, 1857. London: 
Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts., 1858, 

2. The Englishwoman’s Journal, Vol.I., August, 1858. London: 
Piper, Stephenson, and Spence, Paternoster Row. 

3. St. Joseph's Industrial Institute: with Special Reference 
to its Intern Class of Workhouse Orphans. Dublin, 1858. 


In the middle of our belauded nineteenth century, after all 
that has been done by legislative enactments, organised associ- 
ations, and extraordinary individual exertions for the reforma- 
tion of offenders, juvenile and adult, it is rather startling to 
find that crime is increasing in England, not alone in propor. 
tion to the increase of population, but far in excess of that. 
The Criminal Returns for 1857 show this, and also prove 
sufficiently the significant and most painful fact, that the com- 
mittals and re-committals of women become annually more and 
more numerous. 

Where, we naturally ask, do the criminals come from? 
Are they manufactured periodically, assorted, labelled, and 
forwarded to order? Or, is there some huge hot-bed in which 
the vicious growth is nourished, and forced to premature defor- 
mity? Where do they come from indeed P— 

From the gross, ignorant, half-heathen under current of 
the population :—from the class of thousands who in “ moral 
England” are left at large to the rule of evil, without education, 
humane care, or religious teaching :—from the hundreds of 
thousands who in “ merrie England” have all decency and 
self respect destroyed, and whose untutored natures ripen into 
deadly maturity of vice, in the dismal, hopeless wards of the 
Union Workhouse! Six hundred thousand free born men, 
women and children, are, in those monstrous schools of evil, 
constantly undergoing a regular, systematic training for the 
gaol. ‘The secrets of vice are Jaid open to them in the dire 
teaching of corrupting association: idleness is infused into the 
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marrow of their bones by a system which ignores industrial 
training, and forbids remunerative or encouraging employment : 
wrathful discontent is engendered in their hearts through the 
odious display of injustice, by which the aged and decrepid, | 
the unemployed artizan, the stricken widow, and the homeless 
girl are starved, degraded, and used like dogs, as if to be 
oor were the one damnable crime in England. 

From this source, this “ focus of corruption,” comes ever 
fresh, ever formidable, the intolerable curse of the criminal 


population. 

“ The work-house is a depot of every kind of human misfortune. 
We must try and reduce its miseries to some sort of classification, 
and to ~ten them piece-meal, by methods suitable to each separate 
class. It is horrible to huddle them all together into one hopeless 
conglomeration, where, in walking down the long wards, we see the 
beds of the domestic servant, the former prostitute, the peasant’s 
wife, the invalid governess, and a dozen other victims of different 
distress, ranged sadly side by side, while able-bodied men and women 
exemplify that ‘ Satan find some mischief still for idle hands to do ;’ 
and we are told that ‘it is a fearful and significant fact, that many of 
the most hopeless and hardened inmates of work-houses are girls, who 
have been brought up in the pauper schools.’* 

“Turn to the police reports in our newspapers, or only watch for 
yourselves the boys and girls who join in the disorders of this metro- 
polis, and fill our prisons—no longer prisons to them—and you will 
see how imperative it is that something should be done to rescue 
them. They are mainly the produce of the work-house and the 
work-house schools. Over them society has no hold, because society 
has cast them out from all that is humane. They have been taught to 
feel that they have nothing in common with their fellow-men. Their 
experience is not of a home, or of parents, but of a work-house and 
4 governor—of a prison, and a gaoler, as hard and as rigid as either.’’} 


Now at last we have come to the source of the whole mis- 
chief. We take no heed of the “ perishing” and “ dangerous” 
classes, until, through cruel neglect, they become vengeful and 
ferocious—they turn and rend us. The cause of the Convict 
has been fought out; justice and humanity have conquered 
there. The offender, after his course of penal servitude, shall 
not be returned to society weakened in body, and confirmed in 
evil practices ; he shall go forth with power in his hand, and 
knowledge in his head, to enable him henceforth to earn and to 
eat honest bread. The poor child in years, whom cruel cir- 
cumstances and fatal ignorance seduced into a first fault, is 
not for that shut out of the pale of salvation ; he shall be taught 








* Englishwoman's Journal, p. 386, 
=! Lectures to Ladies on Practical Subjects, by the Rev. J. 8S, 
rewer, p. 271. 
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better things. Good men hope and work for other trium hs 
of reform. But, into the profound abyss of that workhouse 
abomination no helpful hand has yet been stretched: at most 
some pitying eye has opened in wonder at the mystery of eyi] 
there revealed, and fast closed again in horror and despair, 

There is hope, however. Knquiry is awake. If the evil 
still remain, at least it shall no longer be ignored. Those who 
do no work by halves are now on the track. Mrs. Jameson 
all honor to her! struck a chord, the vibration of which shall 
long be felt. That chapter on workhouses in her beautiful 
hook, ‘The Communion of Labour,” was the first loud note 
of alarm—it may be of deliverance also. Those whom such 
powerful, tender words struck to the quick, will not rest until 
thought takes hfe in action :— 

** The thunder deed following the lightning thought.” 


At the first meeting of the National Association for the 
Promotion of Social Science, held in Birmingham in October, 
1857, the condition of workhouses was brought under the 
notice of the departinent of Social Economy. A sub-committee 
was appointed to investigate the subject, and the result of 
various meetings was the formation of a Workhouse Visiting 
Society,* which “ would lead the minds of various persons to 
the subject, whilst it would form a centre of communication 
for all those who are at present working singly amidst great 
discouragements.” Among the committee we find the names 





*Ata Meeting of the Committee of the Social Economy Depart- 
ment of the Natrronau AssocrATION FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
Socrat Scrence, held at the Office of the Association, 3 Waterloo 
Place, Pall Mall, on Afonday, June 7th, 1858, the report of the 
Sub-Committee on Work-houses having been read— 

1. Resolved, that the Report be received 

2. That it is desirable to obtain a more efficient superintendence 
over the internal management of work-houses than now exists in the 
great majority of these establishments. 

3. That the inmates of work-houses ought to be far more care- 
fully classified than at present, as to sex, age, and character, and 
that children especially, should always be entirely separated from 
adult paupers. 

4. That industrial training and occupation should be more exten- 
sively introduced. } 

5. That a system of inspection by unpaid, and especially Lady 
visitors, sanctioned by the Guardians, would be calculated to improve 
the internal condition of work-houses. 

6. That for the furtherance of the views expressed above, the Com- 
mittee of this department will sanction the establishment of a W onk- 
Housk Vistrine Soctery. 
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of some well known men, and some distinguished women. 
The work is now fairly begun. We may look for more start- 
ling, hideous revelations—some remedy speedily applied. 
Public opinion must sooner or later be impressed by such 
a method. Make known the evil first—and then the remedy. 

The Church of England Review, and the Englishwoman’s 
Journal are strong allies, and bring powerful help to the asso- 
ciation. With how just a satire a clever writer in the last 
named valuable publication handles the subject we are dwelling 


on .—= 


«It has occurred to us that stereoscopic slides of work-house in- 
teriors might be now distributed with greater efficiency than tracts 
at a penny, or pamphlets at a shilling; and the same wonderful art 
which is employed to trace and identify the criminal in the eye of the 
law, might be used to bring Lazarus under the notice of forgetful 
Dives—the miserable sufferer upon a work-house bed, under the sym- 
pathy of the lady, who, in the very next street, lies hour by hour 
upon her luxurious couch. p. 381. 

“The one hope, we were told, for St. Martin’s Work-house lay in 
the National Gallery! public philanthropy and private rate-payers 
will not give it anew and well-arranged building; but it was hoped 
that the ground on which it stands would be wanted for the enlarged 
gallery which was in contemplation—when the better housing of our 
Raphaels and Turners would contribute indirectly to the better 
housing of our poor.” p. 384. 


Workhouses and Women’s Work is as wise a pamphlet as 
we have seen for many a day. It is clear and methodic, with 
a certain suppressed fire, very admirable when the question is 
of abuses and injustice to make one’s hair stand on end. 
Such a tone gives confidence at once in the writer’s power and 
sincerity. Without giving an outline of the whole, we shall 
just extract, almost at random, a few paragraphs. Here is the 
secret of the pauper’s preference for the prison :— 


“In the first place, whatever the management of Workhouses may 
be, it is stated to be a fact, that they are less comfortable than 
| eat and that the latter are preferred as places of abode by the 
ower classes, Magistrates and chaplains and visitors to prisons 
acknowledge this to be the case. The preference is openly avowed 
by men and women, especially the latter. What does it matter to 
them if the degradation of the prison is greater than the Workhouse, 
if indeed there be much difference between the two in this respect ?* 


@nenmes 








* “Tn fact, the difference is rather the other way. Persons going to 
prison and confessing that it was for the sake of obtaining relief, have 
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The prison offers a clean and comfortable lodging, food far 
superior, to the usual fare of the criminal, and to that of the Work. 
houses: kind and attentive officers of a grade above those provided 
for the non-criminal poor. Such treatment as is too commonly 
received even from the porter at the workhouse gate, would 
not be suffered in prison establishments, which are governed 
by a bench of magistrates, gentlemen by character and _ position, 
who regularly visit and inspect the buildings, With them 
rests the appointment of a governor, a gentleman of education and 
intelligence, who has the supreme command over the establishment, 
and, generally speaking, this important office is filled with discretion 
and zeal. The chaplain’s is an important and conspicuous post, and 
lady visitors have long since been permitted to visit the female in- 
mates. 

The Report of the Visiting Justices of the Westminster House of 
Correction shows that the number of commitments from workhouses 
to that prison in the year 1856 was 273, and to the Coldbath Fields 
prison 221, With regard especially to the boys and girls thus com- 
mitted, the magistrates speak as follows ;—‘ Your committee cannot 
but believe, if more attention were paid in Workhouses to classifica- 
tion and other improvements of a reformatory character, there would 
be much less necessity for sending so many of the inmates to prison ; 
and the visiting justices are strengthened in this belief from the fact 
of the very great difference in the numbers that are sent from some 
of the workhouses in comparison with others.’ They believe that 
‘an increase in the criminal population must arise from familiarising 
so many destitute persons with the interior of the prison ;’ and they 
further suggest, ‘that offences against workhouse rules should be 
punished by other means than imprisonment in acriminal prison ; and 
that yreater facilities should be offered to the poor and destitute, 
as well as to discharged prisoners, to prevent their committing 
offences in order to obtain an asylum.’ Surely if there is no other 
argument in favour of an amended administration of our Workhouses, 
this alone would be sufficient. Eitber our prisons for criminals must 
be made less comfortable and attractive, or our workhouses, for the 
non-criminal poor, more so.” p. p. 7. 8. 


Very true, say we. And we add, that it were doubly well 


that reform in this case should for once begin at the right 
end, and that instead of seeking to pull down what is good, an 





been asked why they did not apply for it at the Workhouse? They 
have actually replied—* They did not like the disgrace of doing so. 
Yet they would commit an offence against the laws, and enter a 
prison, without feeling that they had contracted any degradaticn ! 
We are strongly inclined to believe that it is the general management 
of prisons being felt superior to that of Workhouses, that raises them 
in the estimation of the lower classes, who, even the worst among 
them, are keenly alive to justice and fair treatment. One of the most 
refractory female prisoners in a large prison told the magistrates, 
‘She knew she would receive justice from them.’ ” 
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effort should be made to raise up to the just standard, what is 
now defective and bad. All that we have being doing of late 
only results in this, that the current of evil is stopped occasion- 
ally ; the course changed here and there, with infinite labour, 
and at ruinous expense. But the great body of the stream 
flows on as of old—turbulent, destructive, ever increasing. 
We must begin at the beginning. And, adopting the sentiment 
as our own, with the gifted writer of the pamphlet just quoted, 
“we trust that a better day has begun to dawn upon the dreary 
night of workhouse management, and that our non-criminal 
poor may ere long receive a share of that benevolent zeal and 
interest which is now so largely bestowed upon the criminal 
portion of our population.” 

Sometimes when we are given to ‘‘ romancing,” as our old 
nurse would say, we begin to hope thatthe Workhouse Visit- 
ing Society may come to spend the summer vacation in Ireland. 
If the society should not have much light thrown on their 
labours, by investigations at tlis side of the channel, perhaps 
at least they might succeed in showing up to some purpose 
our own national apathy on the subject. At any rate it would 
be no discouragement to them to find, that while pursuing their 
own noble path at home, they may do us good service also— 
saving at once two kingdoms from destruction and disgrace. 
We hope they may come. ‘To get a glimpse of our “ interiors” 
would not oblige a member to half an hour’s digression from 
any pleasure route in the kingdom. 

On all the high roads of Ireland, whether we steam or ride, 
the first intimation of approach to any town or district of con- 
sideration, is the appearance on arising ground of the Tudor 
gables and lattice windows of the Union Workhouse—or 
Poor-house, as we shall call the edifice in Ireland. To 
unaccustomed eyes the building presents the bearing of a res- 
“epee national institution not ashamed to hold up its head. 

ut, as Mrs. Jameson says, it is “ an institution peculiar to 
ourselves,” which cannot be spoken of “ without a mingled 
feeling of shame and fear’’—an institution, let us add, a 
parallel with which cannot be found in “ despotic” Austria, or 
“ill-governed ” Spain. To experienced eyes, therefore, the 
tawny edifice, for all its style and neatness, is nothing but a 
whited sepulchre. What we know to have occurred within 
those walls, it would not answer to refer to here. History 
when calm shall by and by write the narrative; and writers of 
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fiction, when they want to arouse and shock lethargic readers 
will choose such a subject, and will find that to have the story 
credit-worthy they must pare down the truth, making it more 
probable by making it less true. We value the ennobline 
power of art too much to make it the medium of conveying 
frightening and sickening impressions. But the stereoscopic 
method might we think be adapted to illustrate certain transac. 
tions, constantly occurring to vary the monotony of poor-house 
life—normal conditions, which, wisely considered, point a 
moral very sharply. Tor example :— 

Groups of poor-house-reared girls, surly, audacious, with no 
work to do, no wish for any; lounging through the prison- 
like wards with the shadow of the place upon them; power 
for mischief clearly developed in their faces; the master’s step, 
too evidently, the only rule of conduct to them—a sight, on 
the whole, in comparison with which a herd of raving idiots 
suggests more cheerful reflection.— 

Play ground of poorhouse children, whom society disowns, 
and whom “justice” and “ charity” have taken to their own, 
stunted little creatures neither child-like, nor human-like ; they 
are at play, sitting close packed against the wall, or gathered 
into knots, dull and stupified on ¢heir nursery floor ; no ghost 
of a ball, or hoop, or pegging-top to mind them ofa child's 
nature ; pauper boys must be taught to dowithout these things.— 

Behind the scenes: precocious youths applying deleterious 
substances to their eyes to simulate ophthalmia; happily suc- 
ceeding, though with infinite pain, they may be sent to hospital, 
where no lessons are said, and where young paupers, if diseased, 
get good bread to eat.— 

Conspiracy brewing among adult paupers to tear away the 
brick work and ‘ murther the master” ; not under the excusable 
pretext of inflicting injury on the said officer, but with the 
understood, avowed intention of being sent to gaol.— _ 

Boys in the act of setting fire to their bedding, in the 
hope of burning down the whole establishment, and so putting 
an end to it all_— 

Paupers attending divine service on Sunday : several card 
parties in full operation in convenient corners of the apartment 
devoted to public worship,.— OES 

But enough. People know little about these things. They 
care little, just because they know little. The press might 
utter a cry strong enough to be heard from one end of the 
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island to the other ; but the press sometimes forgets its high 
vocation, and instead of leading and commanding opinion, is 
content passively to reflect the temper of the times. The press 
in Ireland, with a few honorable exceptions, reflects in this case 
very accurately—the apathy of opinion. People when forced by 
accident to give the matter a thought, have a vague notion that 
the poor laws are the destruction of the country, and content 
themselves with cursing the poor laws. Cursing the poor 
laws! as if thatlegislative measure were not meant for good ; 
were not capable of good ; a recognition indeed of a vital first 
principle, that the rich should be taxed for the support of the 
destitute, and that beggars should no longer be quartered on 
paupers. If cursing were an accredited remedy, one might 
suggest the propriety of letting malediction fall in the proper 
quarter; on the heads, namely, of the negligent, ignorant, 
factious administrators of the law. It does certainly strike 
one forcibly, that if a body of legislators sat down with cool 
heads to devise a method by which a whole race might be de- 
moralized and physically debased, they could not hit upon a 
better plan than to enact a just law, and abandon the adminis- 
tration of it, according to the approved representative system, 
to a class of men not competent for the trust ; a class of middle- 
men who grind the faces of the poor, and to whom “ keep down 
the rates !” is the first and last commandment. 

We should like, of all things to hear of the appointment of 
a parliamentary commission to enquire into tlie common-sense 
qualifications, and educational status of our ‘ guardians of the 
poor.” An instructive, perhaps amusing, blue book might be 
compiled, furnishing such tables as the following :— 

A return of the number of Guardians who are familiar with 
the interior of the Houses they make rules for on Board days. 

A return of those who only attend when a job is to be carried, 
a priest snubbed, or a parson put down. 

A return of the Boards which do not appear to rejoice in the 
possession of one supreme bully, who, when a true gentleman 
and honest christian comes in to remonstrate, and say a word for 
the dumb suffering poor, hounds on his brood of brawlers, and 
silences the voice of humanity, and affrights its advocate by the 
apparition of this dragon at the door. 

A return of the number of Guardians, who, on strict exami- 
hation, appear to have ever once reflected that every penny they 

save the country” by refusing to classify, industriously train, 
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and properly feed mere paupers, is carried over at once to the 
prison account, and levied with ruinous interest for the main- 
tenance of branded convicts. Lastly, and though we might 
have a column or too, it would not much increase the printer’s 
bill— 

A return of Guardians who do act according to right prin- 
ciples, and stand by their post; and though defeated, and 
left in scandalous minority, still protest, and raise a voice for 
humanity and justice. 

A chapter on blue-book literature would not be the worst 
subject for a clever essayist. We have tragedy, comedy, farce, 
non-descript interludes, and finales of fire and brimstone in the 
Reports of many Royal Commissioners. The Reports of the Poor- 
law Commissioners have a style of their own, and a very remarka- 
ble one too. Official dignity is admirably preserved, and it is 
really a study to observe with what imperturbable calmness the 
guardians are recommended to adopt alleviative measures when 
disease appears ; to attend unfailingly to the physician’s opin- 
ion; to provide vegetables, and vary the diet of the paupers. 
With grave earnestness, advice is given to educate children, 
so that they may be enabled to leave the union, and obtain 
employment—for the carrying out of which object it is inti- 
mated, that it is necessary to employ persons fully competent to 
instruct in the schools, and also expedient to pay them suffi- 
ciently, Patiently and perseveringly the guardians are re- 
minded, that the care of orphans is an onerous charge, invol- 
ving moral obligations not a few—that the workhouse is a 
sorry substitute for a home to these deserted children—that 
still it is above all things important to keep them in health, 
‘are them, and train them industriously. The commonest 
truisms are detailed in a way to make them level with the com- 
prehension of the most thick-eheaded guardian ; and we can 
fancy how much art was called into exercise to preserve tlus 
tone, and how often the Commissioners, instead of recommend- 
ing, advising, representing, and suggesting, must have longed 
for powers to command, compel, threaten, and denounce. The 

crowning point of all is the recorded fact, that in one year, 
thirty-two Boards of Guardians were dissolved, and paid officers 
appointed to do their duty. This, at all events, 1s significant. 
When “ troublous times” arrived, the “ system of self-govern- 
ment,” and ‘‘the great principle of popular representation, 

as developed in the constitution of Boards of Guardians, failed 
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to work except in the dead-letter way, and two or three paid 
officers were found an efficient and satisfactory substitute for a 
score of duly elected guardians. 

It is exceedingly strange how often men, even of average 
worth and talent, are spoiled, or rendered useless, when they 
come in contact with the working of this Poorhouse system. 
Many a man, who in his drawing room, is a frank, kindly 
gentleman—in his household, a good master—and in business 
or professional relations, ‘an honourable man,” fails in 
sense, and courage, and charity, when he takes his place at 
a Board of Guardians. His very goodness, if we may say so, 
isa stumbling block ; he seeks conciliation ; adopts soothing 
methods ; accepts instalments of good as he thinks; gathers 
up shreds and patches of orders and resolutions to comfort 
himself withal—and succeeds, after all his trouble, just in 
plastering up abuses, and temporarily concealing offensive sores. 
But the direct road to reform in this particular case would be 
asadly long way. It will take another age, and the operation 
of ayet undeveloped system of middle class education to pro- 
duce a generation of true “guardians of the poor.” The 
appeal for the present lies elsewhere. 

The subject of poor-house mismanagement 1s so vast, that we 
dare not even glance at its extent and ramifications in so 
cursory a way, Leaving everything else aside for the present, 
we shall give our parting word for the children who are brought 
up in the poorhouse. We say it boldly—the greatest evil lies 
here. ‘Thousands of orphans and deserted children are 
crammed into the poorhouse ; the neglect they endure is fatal ; 
the very care, in some instances, bestowed on them, is vain or 
injudicious. What we are about to say now, regards the female 
children more particularly. The boys suffer in their measure ; 
but there are here and there outlets of escape for them ; 
sometimes they are trained usefully ; and at any rate the injury 
done to them and to society by poorhouse rearing is not so 
terrible, and so quickly avenged, as in the case of the girls. 

In some Unions it would appear that the children are well 
taken care of. They are kept apart from the adults ; are well 
grounded in religious doctrine by the chaplains ; have masters 
and mistresses trained by the Board of Education; and get in 
fact whatever a mechanical national school education can give 
them—but no more. They are taught no work by which they 
could earn their bread in the world. 1t is sometimes asserted 
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that they are made to do the work of the house; that they 
wash clothes, clean out wards, and so on, Let no one be im- 
posed on by that. The washing of the pauper uniform does 
not go far towards initiating them into the mysteries of 
“making up linen ;” and the sweeping out of dreary monotonous 
wards does not exactly qualify for housemaid’s duty. ‘To 
speak plain truth, after undergoing poorhouse training from 
infancy or childhood, they are found at fifteen or sixteen years 
of age perfectly useless for all practical purposes.* 

Moreover there is no way of disposing of them even if they 
were able to earn their bread. Here again one is sometimes 
put down by the assurance, that numbers of people come to 
the Union looking for servants, and that a great many girls 
are taken out in that way. Shall we tell what this means? 
We can speak with authority, though we are no guardian— 
thank Heaven! and for all our bitter speaking have never 
eaten the bread of affliction within the walls of the Union. 
But we shall tell how it is. The people who come to take out 
poorhouse children, are low struggling roomkeepers who can- 
not pay servant’s wages, and want a little drudge, who for 
‘her bit,” no better generally than pauper’s fare, is expected 
to slave, and trudge, and scrub with the power and energy of 
full-grown, skilled labour ; or they are tradespeople who offer- 
ing to teach the children their business, get them bound to 
them, and then use them for common messengers and runners. 
The treatment the unfortunate children meet with, is the kind 





* «*T was in a very large parish union, where there were about four 
hundred children, nearly an equal number of boys and girls; and 
schools for both. The boys had an excellent master for reading and 
writing, and had masters, besides, to teach them various trades. 
There was a tailor, a carpenter, a shoemaker, a hairdresser, a plum- 
ber, who at wages from 25s. to 35s, a week, were employed to instruct 
the boys in their respective trades. The girls were taught reading, 
writing, and sewing ; some of them under the pauper menials, helped 
to scour and scrub. The over-tasked, anxious mistress seemed to 
do her best; but there was not sufficient assistance. The whole 
system was defective and depressing, and could not by any possibility 
turn out efficient domestic servants, or well-disciplined, religious- 
minded, cheerful-tempered girls. I was informed that, of the boys 
sent out of this house, about 2 per cent. returned to the arish in 
want or unserviceable; while of the girls they reckoned that about 


50 per cent. were returned to them ruined and depraved.” 
Communion of Labour, p- 113. 
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one would expect to be given by people who think nothing 
too bad for a child who is “only a pauper, whom nobody owns.” 
The bad example witnessed in these ‘‘ homes,” the spectacle 
of vice never dreamt of in the children’s ward, is often so 
shocking that the young servant or apprentice runs back 
frightened, begging with tears to be taken into the Union 
again, Even in rare instances where fair play and indulgence 
might be given, obstacles of the most provoking kind, arise 
from the unbearable ignorance of the children themselves.* The 
very timidity of creatures so long housed up from intercourse 
with the world, to whom a run down the street is an adven- 
ture, and carrying a message, a service of difficulty and danger, 
causes them to commit awkwardnesses to no end. 

The general result is that the children are turned off, or 
run-away ; stray about the streets or roads fora while; meet 
bad company ; and are next heard of in gaol;t or seeking 
refuge again in the Union, are admitted—but not this time 
among the children. A woman’s suit is put on them—they 
are sent to the woman’s ward—and hope is done with them. 
Their childhood was safe with children ; they had one glimpse 
of the great world, which did not use them well; now they 
shall have full knowledge of what is meant by a hell upon 
earth, Suflice it to say, that the very worst characters resort 
to the poor house, just for the purpose of tempting out such 
ready-reared victims ; and as there is no separation of character 





* See our “Record” of the current number for “ St. Joseph’s 
Industrial School, with special reference to its intern class of Work- 
house Orphans.” 

t This important official statement (Report of Poor Law Com- 
misioners) reveals the melancholy admission that 35 per 1000 of 
these young persons are either so depraved, or the discipline of the 
eneenes is so conducted, that of the entire number put in prison, 
tom 9 to 15 years of age, 64 per cent., and of those from 15 to 21 
years of age, 61 per cent., were for offences committed in the work- 
rt ape] that their antecedent criminality, even including under 

Ig ead the larger fraction of vagrancy, has been only about half 
4 active in familiarising them with the debasement of a prison as the 
br orkhouses to which they resorted as an asylum. The out- 
ws in Cork and Waterford Unions, by which the windows were 
mil; en, the workhouses wrecked, the officers injured, and police and 

tary interference required, were not only witnessed, but were 
shared in by the school children, and by many who had been reared 


0 those institutio 
ns.— Review, No. 15 
September, 1854. See Intso QUARTERLY , ; 
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or class, no protection for the innocent, no corner of shelter 
in all the desolate, dreary wards, in which the modest gir] cay 
be out of ear-shot of the blasphemous talk, and ribald songs 
of the degraded and shameless herd, evil speedily has its way 
Children born and bred in the vilest lane of a crowded city. 
and surrounded by idle, vicious neighbours, have better 
chance of escape, better opportunity of knowing nght from 
wrong, greater power of choosing and resisting, than those 
poor orphans. 

If by rare chance, some few of those who return to the 
poorhouse, escape the last degradation to which we have 
alluded, they are sure to fall into another pit. The atmosphere 
of the place soon tells upon them—lessens, and deadens, and 
finally destroys all energy of body and mind. The want of 
work, or the forced work without profit, or reward,* or healthy 
stimulant, has the inevitable result. After perhaps an effort or 
two to get and keep a situation, they finally return of their own 
free will to the Union, to lead a life, we cannot say of animal 
enjoyment, but of brutish inaction. The poorhouse stamp is 
on their coarse garments a badge of degradation—the poor- 
house stamp is on their whvle moral being, a warning that 
none need hope much good from them. 

The worst cases in a convict prison are thie insolent ungo- 
vernable subjects from the poorhouse. In their untameable 
audacity, and unconquerable obstinacy they form a strong con- 
trast with the poor girls who are sent up from the country parts 
of Ireland under sentence of penal servitude. The latter, 
generally speaking, after holding out for a while, fall gradually 
into the routine of discipline, become gentle and docile, take 
instruction gratefully, and are almost sure to leave the prison 
better girls than they entered, not unfrequently thanking God 
that they were brought there. But the former, coming 1, 
too often, of their own accord, and not for purposes of self 
improvement, are capable of any enormity, and are the despair 
of matrons and officers. 

Amongst the unfortunate inmates of the Magdalen Asylums, 


— 





* In a paper read at the Social Science meeting at’ Birmingham, 
1857, Mrs. De Morgan suggests the practicability of slightly remu- 


nerative employment, and especially urges industrial training for the 
est step on te 


young, so that *‘ workhouses, from being the low 
downward ladder, might form the first of an ascending s¢@ 
arrest the idle and vicious in their certain course to prison. 


ding scale, and 
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the most thoroughly depraved are of the same class. They 
have to be watched with most vigilant care, lest the spirit of 
evil and insubordination so strong within them, should break 
out anew, and contaminate those, who, in comparison with 
them, are innocent. The source of all their wickedness and 
misery they trace to the evil influence of unrestricted inter- 
course with the worst classes in the poorhouse ; and when it is 
sometimes thoughtlessly suggested to them, that on leaving the 
asylum, if all fail, they can go to the Union, the answer is 
quick and to the point—‘*‘ it were better to go back to the old 
trade than do that !”” 

Our lunatic asylums are not without their poorhouse cases, 
of a kind to baffle the ingenuity of experienced physicians, who 
find it frequently impossible to decide whether the patients from 
the poorhouse are really lunatics, or only make-believe mad. 
As for hospital experience—we leave that to be inferred. 

Turn where we may, in every asylum and refuge for the 
unfortunate ; in every place of detention and punishment for 
the criminal; wherever vice, and misery, and cruel suffering 
have their abode, the poorhouse and its iniquitous system rise 
up before the mind. Poorhouse-reared girls throng the streets, 
orspend their lives on the tramp from one “institution” to 
another, trying which is the most comfortable, or which answers 
best the need or the whim of the moment. ‘Truly, our system 
of dealing with the poor, in spite of all its niggard parsimony, 
is hot an economic one. 

Want of classification, and want of industrial training, are 
not the only evils. There remains another grievous wrong. 
The children in the poorhouse are not properly fed. It is of 
no use to say that they would have no better food at home if 
they had a home. They would have better than that; they 
would have full liberty of spirit and limb, and fresh air in 
Copious draughts. Irish children, when at large, are known 
‘o be hardy, healthy, straight-limbed and well grown. In the 
Vion they are stunted, and deformed, have weak eyes, swollen 
6 and are subject to diseases which permanently vitiate the 
ood. So that at a time when emigration is carrying off our 
‘bouring population, and we begin to fear that we may soon 
— of hewers of wood and drawers of water, we are 
iy Pip: from 15,000, to 20,000 boys and girls in such 
. “) What if they survive childhood, they can only propagate 
‘case and perpetuate deformity. A congress of slave-drivers 
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would be too wise for this; they would see the absurdity of 
destroying the breed of the human cattle which is to do the 
rough work of life for themselves and their children.* 

There must be an end put to this stronghold of perdition, 
no matter what it cost. We state the plain fact, and show 
how things are. Let political economists, and christian phil. 
anthropists, and good men and women who take common sense 
views of things look to it. We know that some have already 
set their thoughts in this direction, and are groping for a re- 
medy. ‘To these we say :—Take heart; be not discouraged ; 
if you can do no more, stand even like watchmen on the tower 
and give notice of the danger; you shall not always be alone! 
A few earnest men can utter words more full of power than the 
roar of multitudes. All good work, in our time, is done in 
this way :—a few true hearts think out honestly their thought ; 
they gain disciples; opinion grows; and soon, suddenly as it 
seems, a voice is heard which dare not be gainsayed. 

Why not turn the children’s classes into regular industrial 
schools ? It would cost too much to get masters and mistres- 
ses, and working tools—and the guardians would never con- 
sent! But, we persist, after a few years’ training, they would 
be fit to leave the Union, and could earn their bread ever after. 
Is it a wonderful saving to keep them all their lives, and in- 
stead of training them for the world, only rear them for the 


gaol P 





* “‘ With respect to some workhouses in Ireland, it has been alleged 
that the diet for the children is sufficient. In others, as in the 
North Dublin Union, the mortality of infant children is excessive. 
Some ten years ago, the mortality there rose to such a height that it 
became matter of public investigation. What it is at present I do 
not know, but a remark of a guardian at a recent meeting was sig- 
nificant of his opinion on this point. When a question arose as to 
the religion in which two deserted children should be brought up, 
Mr. Roper said, ‘I think it a thousand pities to lose so much 
time about a matter of no consequence, because every man knows that 
from the system of the house, not one of these children will be alive 


this day twelve months.’ How guardians, with such convictions - 
their minds, can be found to be the instruments for enforcing the 
rule, that no child shall receive relief excep 
not easy to understand.” — The Workhouse as a mode of 
Widows and Orphans. By W. Neilson Hancock, LL.D. 
the Meeting of the Dublin Statistical Society, 29th 


t in the workhouse, it is 
Relief for 

Read at 
January, 1859. 
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Why not, as Dr. Hancock suggested three years ago,* give 
out-door relief to widows in such a way, that their destitution 
need not compel them to enter the poorhouse with their chil- 
dren, and condemn the orphans, as a first step towards 
their education, to a severance from all ties of home and kindred? 
Why not, as that clear-headed man recommends, make the allow- 
ance contingent on the children’sattendance atsomeschool in the 
neighbourhood, and so arrange matters that “ the calamity of 
the father’s early death need not have produced the further 
calamity of breaking-up a human family ?’ 

Or, better still, instead of crushing them into poorhouses, 
why not charge the rates with their support in extern industrial 
schools—such as the Aberdeen Feeding Schools for example ? 
What has been effected in that town and in Glasgow by the 
operation of these schools, furnishes an example which Ireland 
might very well follow. Sheriff Watson, tired of committing 
vagrant children to prison for petty offences, thought of a re- 
medy; and having enlisted the sympathy of a few zealous 
friends, a school was opened in Aberdeen, in 1841. It was no- 
tified that children of the lowest description would be received, 
and in addition to the ordinary school training, would be given 
work and food; would be kept all day, and would be sent 
home at night, that family ties might not be interfered with. 
Children flocked in without further persuasion ; their appear- 
ance changed rapidly ; and the police soon reported a percept- 
ble diminution in the number of juvenile offenders. Here 
is atelling fact :—The number of boys committed to prison in 
Aberdeen in the year 1851 had suddenly increased to four times 
the number of the previous year, and in 1854 quadrupled 
again; while during the same period the committals of girls 
uever exceeded ¢wo in the year. ‘This discrepancy was not to 
be accounted for until it became known, that owing to a tem- 
porary depression of trade, the subscriptions to the schools 
fell off; the gentlemen who managed the boys’ schools were 
obliged to restrict the admissions, while the committee of 
ladies who managed the girl’s schools, being more fruitful in 
resources, contrived to keep going as usual. 


Someta 


* We refer to the paper quoted in the note above. There 
could not be a better proof given of the want of interest among the 
public in this vitally important subject, than the fact of the little 
vor this most able paper attracted. It gives the essence of whole 
: oe ina few short paragraphs, and ought to have been a text- 


for the “leaders” of our daily press. 
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Subsequently an Act of Parliament was obtained, known as 
Dunlop’s Act, by which Sheriffs and Magistrates are empowered 
to send children found begging, or wandering about without 
proper guardianship, to these schools, when duly certified by the 
Secretary of State, to be kept there as long as is necessary for 
their traming. The parish may be rated for their maintenance, 

The effect of the operation of these schools has been, that the 
towns in which they are established are almost cleared of 
juvenile criminals ; the demand of employers for the children 
exceeds the supply; and in the schools the attendance has 
lessened owing to the exhaustion of the class from which they 
came. The cest, including rent, salaries, and other expenses 
averages from £7 to £11 per head per annum.* 

The only sign of life which Ireland has given, is in the es- 
tablishment of the Cork Benevolent Apprenticing Society, and 
in the existence of St. Josepb’s Industrial Institute in the 
neighbourhood of Dublin. Both works are in their infancy. 
In Cork a number of gentlemen lately formed themselves 
into a Society for the purpose of taking boys out of the poor- 
house, at the moment when they should be sent, by the rules 
of the Union, among the unclassed adults. They not only ap- 
prentice them to trades-people in the city, but continue to 
watch over their conduct with great vigilance, settling disputes 
between master and apprentice, and acting the part of a well 
organised patronage society. ‘They have already provided for 
twenty-one boys, whose conduct since they have been placed 
out has been unexceptionable, ‘These gentlemen with 
scarcely an exception are guardians, who finding they could not 
carry reform into the system of poorhouse management, were 
not content with remonstrating at the Board, but remembering 
they were not only poor-law guardians, but likewise christian 
gentlemen who could not let evil pass without an effort to stay 
it, began to work in their private capacity, and soon set an ex- 
ample worth following. They have since appealed to the ladies 
of Cork to go and do likewise, and help the poorhouse girls, 
and we believe not without effect. The managers of St. Joseph s 
Industrial Institute, have taken out of one of the Dublin Umons 
seven orphan girls, ‘a sort of first instalment”’ as they say. It is 
a small beginning, but involves the assertion of a great principle. 


eal 
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* ¢ Train up a child in the way he should go.’ 
dustrial schools of Scotland, and Dunlop’s Act, rey 
the British meeting of the National Reformatory Union in 


By Alfred Hill, Barrister-at-Law. 
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No time is to be lost. Reason suggests, prudence dictates, 
expediency demands that the present state of things should be 
put an end to. A child in a Reformatory costs £20 a year at 
the lowest estimation: a grown offender in a common gaol 
more than £28: and a convict prisoner above £33. A word 
tothe wise is sufficient. Such facts and figures strike in the 
wedge very bravely, We keep jifteen or twenty thousand 
children i in our Irish Poor-houses, and we think we are excellent 
managers and do our duty by society and the orphans. Heaven 
help us ! 

There is a very precious benediction bestowed on those who 
“lead others unto justice,’ and doing the Saviour’s work, 
“bring back strayed sheep to the fold. ”” Let those who give 
their hearts to the Reformatory cause be comforted with that. 
There is a grievous malediction pronounced by the same Lord 
and Master himself, against those who “ scandalise those little 
ones.” Let our guardians, and our rate- -payers, and our inert 
public look to it. 




















Ant. IV.—A CORSAIR EXPRESSION. 


La Pigonotomie, ou L’art Dapprendre a se Raser Soi- 
Meme, avec la maniere de connoitre toutes sortes d. 
Pierres propres a affiler tous les outils ou instruments ; 
et les ni 0YENS de Pp) ‘eparer les cuirs _ pour repasser les 
Resoirs, la manicre de nfaire de trés-bons; suivi dun 
Observation importante sur la Saignéc. Par J. J, 
Perret, Maitre et Marchand Coutilier, Ancien Jer 
Garde. A Paris, Chez Dufour, Seay nee Rue de la 
Vieille-Draperie, vis-a-vis L’Eglise Sainte Croix, au 


Bon Pasteur: MDCCLXIX., 


Attheconclusion of our paperentitled Zhe Hazr, and print- 
ed inthe twenty-seventh number of this Revriw, we promis- 


2a to return to the subject then opened, and to write of 


: ‘eards and Wigs. In our present paper we shall consider 
ic subject, BEARDS AND WHISKERS. 


It may be safely argued, as a general physiological prin- 


ciple,that whatever evinces afree : and natural deve lop ment of 


any part of the body is by necessity beautiful. Dep rive the 
lion of his mane, the cock of its comb, the peacock of the 
emerald plumage ofits tail, the ram and deer of their horns, 

and they not only become displeasing tothe eye, but lose mue h 
ot their power: and vigor. And it ise asy to apply this reason- 


ing to the hairy ornaments of a man’s face. ‘Lhe caprice ol 


fashion alone forces the Englishman to shave off those appen- 
dages which give to the male countenance that true mascu- 
line character indicative of energy, bold daring, and decision. 
The presence or absence of the beard as ana ditio n to the 

face, is the most marked and distinctive peculiarity be tween 
the countenance of the two sexes. Who ean hesitate to admit 
the noblecountenance of the Osmanli Turk of Constant itinop I 
with his un-Mongolian length of beard? Ask any of th 
fair sex whether they will not approve and admire the noble 
countenance of Mehemet Ali, Major Herbert Hdwardes, , the 
hero of the Punjab, Sir Charles Napier, and others, as 5¢ 
off by the beard | ) We may ask with Beatrice— 


«What manner of man is he ? . 
Is his head worth a hat, or his chin worth a beard? 


er a _—" —_— 


—_—_-— & «bees 
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We have noticed the whiskers and beards of many of our 
most eminent physicians and merchants encroaching upon 
their former narrow boundaries, while it is well known that 
not a few of our divines have been long convinced of the 
folly of disobeying one of nature’s fixed laws ; but hitherto, 
their unwillingness to shock the prejudice of their congre- 
gations, have prevented them from giving effect to their con- 
victions. The London Methodist Quarterly Review recent- 
ly took up the subject, and the following is an extract from 
it :— 

“It may surprise not a few when we say that the bronchitic affec- 
tions under which ministers of the gospel so frequently labour, are 
often due to the violation of a hygienic law. The fact that the Crea- 


5 
tor planted a beard upon the face of the human male, thus making it 


alaw of his physical being, indicates, in a mode not to be misuader- 
stood, that the distinctive appendage was bestowed for the purpose of 
being worn. Moreover, physiologically considered, those views are 
corroborated by experience; for diseases of the throat have, in many 
instances, been traced directly to the shaving of the beard, the 
liability disappearing with its growth, and vice versa. Let, then, 
all our ministers of religion wear beards, for the Bible and nature 
are in favour of it; nor is the great head of the Church, Christ him- 
self, ever seen in a painting without a beard; and it was said by the 
early Christian father, Tertullian, that to shave the beard, is ¢ blas- 
phemy against the face.’ ” 

Dr. Dixon, a leading physician of New York, in his in- 
luential publication, Zhe Scalpel, strongly advocates the 
wearing of the beard, and some able letters have recently 
appeared on the subject in the Alontrcal Lerald, a comer- 
cial daily journal of Canada. 

A recent decree of the Emperor of Austria forbids his civil 
functionaries, of whatever grade, to wear beards. ‘ Genteel” 
whiskers and properly trimmed moustaches may still be 
worn, The new regulation is any thing but popular with 
those whose chins have not been familiar with cold steel since 
the year of grace 1811. 

The mode in which young men wear their beards is the 
one solemn question of the Neapolitan government at the 
present time (April, 1853). A little more or less hair on 
the chin of a pale dandy, makes the State tremble. How- 
ever absurd this may appear to Englishmen, it 1s no joke 
lor the Neapolitans, who are dragged daily into the barbers’ 
shops by the police, and their beards trimmed according to 
the political creed of the authorities, who just now believe, 
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that nature grows rebellious on the lip. The police wanted 
a decree to app car, prohibiting men from wsiatas hair on 
their chins, My lis Majesty is said to have declined his sig- 
nature to the document, so that the ins spectors are obliged tu 


act without official authority. 
Lorenzo Benoni gives some passages in the life of an 


Italian, which portray this system of merciless persecution. 


“Tam now twe ‘nty-one, and a thick circlet of hairs has grown un- 
der my chin, I sh ould also have a pair of beautiful mous tache ‘s—the 
object of my ambition as a child—if moustaches were not unmerci- 
fully proscribed. I have made several atte mpts towards wearing 
them, but they were all frustrated. One day, a long, long time ago, 
M. Merlini, meeting me in the peristyle of the U hiversity, with a 
show of down upon my lip, protested, with sundry indescribable nods, 
Jerks, and grimaces, that he had taken me for a pioneer. | under. 
stood the hint, and my budding moustaches fell under the razor, 
Twelve months later, the moustac hes having reappeared thicker than 
ever, the Director of Police had the kindness to send me word through 
my father, that if I did not shave them off of my own accord, he 
would have them cut off for me; a very simple ceremony, not at all 
‘T'wo Carabineers would take you by each arm, 


unprecedented. 
and stand present during the 


force you into a barber’s shop, 
operation ' 

In a general order issued from the Adjutant General's 
office, at Washington, to the American army, it is laid down 
that the beard is to be worn at the pleasure of the individual, 
provided it be kept short, and neatly trimmed. The reason 
eiyen for the permission being that ‘the human beard is 


equally valuable as a protec tion : against the co ld blast of the 
Th rth, and the scorching suns of the south.” In our navy, 


on the contrary, the J \dmiralty has made it ineumbent on all 
commanders of stations, to issue orde ‘rs that no officer or man 
is to be allowed to wear ‘* unseemly tults of heir under the 


ehin;” and the moustache is, in like manner, strict ly prohib- 


a 


Jourdan states, that when the long hair worn by the 
diers in the revolutionary war was cut off in all the regi- 
ments, many co plained of headae hes of several wee ks’ con: 
‘inuanee. Persons in the habits of wearing long beards, have 

n atHicted with rheumatic pains in the faee, or 


often beer 
shi nt 1” them off. In several cases 


with sore throat, upon : 
of t yay 1? rrino, or O eh ironic, sore thro at. Dr. ( a" 


juentsy ye UrThi 

) ‘ 
land ( Pret. of Pract. "Me dic ine) te Ils us wearing the beard 
under the chin and upon the throat, has prevented q return 


. 


of this complaint. 
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The annais of the beard are rather interesting. Within 
the range of modern history, it has gone out and come into 
fashion about a dozen times. At the present moment, it 
is gradually creeping into favor, and in the course of a few 
vears it may, probably, approach the zenith of its glory, 
again to be cried down as ‘‘ vulgar,” and shorn of all its pris- 


tine charms. 
Many of our readers have no doubt seen the portraits of 


such men as Drake, Raleigh, Francis Bacon, Vandyke, and 
all the remarkable men of the times of Elizabeth and the two 
Charles's. Compare those faces,set off by magnificent beards, 
with the portraits of our closely shaved moderns, in their 
high, stiff-starched shirt collars; the eye at once acknow- 
ledges the superiority of the former in the picture ; why does 
it not extend its judgment to the living pictures ’/—The reason 
is—Fashion deters. 
“ By Jupiter, 

Were I the wearer of Antonius’ beard, 

I would not shave to-day.” 

Beards never flourished in England so universally as pre- 
vious to the Norman conquest, and as the Normans only 
wore whiskers, they were thought by the Iinglish spies to 
be an army of priests. 

Beards were worn in the reigns of Mary, Elizabeth, James 
I, and Charles I., but not generally. 

A correspondent in the late Douglas Jerrold’s Weekly 
News, some six years since,urged the subject with much force 
and justice : 


“Why,” said he, “ should men cut off what nature has given them 
for use, comfort, and ornament, and as a distinguishing character- 
istic of their sex! Is shaving a pleasing operation? If the choice 
lay between two evils, something might be urged in favour of the 
custom of shaving ; but I do most strenuously contend that the beard 
8a positive good. It is useful, for it affords naturally what we are 
forced to supply artificially—warmth and protection to the throat. 
If the fashion of wearing beards was to come in, we should have no 
more sore throats. It is ornamental—if you doubt it, look at Car- 
dinal Benbo's picture—at the portraits of Titian, Shakspeare, Fletcher, 
Spencer, Chaucer, Alfred, Plato,—I could name a great man who 
Wore a beard, for every hair which I painfully shaved off this morn- 
ing. It sets off the face as in a frame ; it gives dignity, and conveys 
the idea of strength, decision, manliness, depth of intellect, solidity, — 
7 short, everything may be said in its favour—nothing against it. 

Vhat!’ I hear a fair friend exclaim, ‘ would the wretch have our 
husbands, our brothers, our sons and our nephews, wear nasty bearcs 
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and look like Frenchmen ?’ Certainly not, Madam ; and one reas 
why we should not look like Frenchmen is that our beards would no 
be nasty. If we ceased to shave, we should not cease to use soap and 

ter, and I will venture to say that the English beard would 


aa 


be the cleanest, glossiest, handsomest thing in the world. Besides 


wd which I advocate, is the beard given us by nature, in the 
in which she caused it to grow. I would not have it touched 


*; let the scissors curtail and shape it when too exuber. 


: 4 > } ’ , 4 ) ° 
ant, but my ery is ‘a das the razor!’ You very seldom see a foreigner 


with peal d, the whole beard, and nothing but the beard. H. 
haves off his whiskers or moustache, or in some way or other man- 
ages to disfigure himself. Now what I want is, the whole or none. 
Once adinit that the use of the razor may be advantageous to some 
extent, and i am as far off my end as ever. Dear Madam, you know 


net the pains of shaving, and the beauties of the beard.” 


the poet Campbell is said to have calculated that a man 
who shaves himself every day, and lives to the age of three 
score and ten, expends during’ his lite as much time in th 
iavingas would have sufliced for learning seven lan- 
s. Southey in his “Ze Doctor” (vol. 5), states that 
he tested this assertion by timing himself, and he found that 
he occupied ordinarily nine minutes ; but if he had to strop 
hi another minute or two would have been lost. 


“ Now (he goes on to state) as to my beard, it is not such a beard 
that of Domenico d’Ancona, which was delle barbe la corona, that 
to say the crown of beards, or rather in English idiom, the king. 


‘Una barba la pit singulare 
Che mai fosse discritta in verso o’u prossa.” 
A beard the most unparallel’d 
‘That ever was yet described in prose or rhyme. 

And of which Berni says, that the barber ought to have felt less 
reluctanee in cutting the said Domenico’s throat, than in cutting off 
so incomparable a beard. Neither do I think that mine, even by 
possibility, could vie with that of Futteh Ali Shah, King of Persia 
at this day - nay, | doubt whether Macassar oil, bear's eee ele- 

hant’s marrow, or the approved receipt of sour milk with which the 


i . . . We 
Persians cultivate their beards, could ever bring mine to the far - 
ferior growth of his son’s, Prince Abbas Mirza. Indeed no Mussul- 


: : . Cael aggre 

man would ever look upon it, as thev did upon Mungo Par KS, with 
, © e . J “4 se ue 

e] yes, and think that it was too good a beard for a ge tia 
> + " . . . . - -_ P ; Hej . t 
But for a Christian, and moreover an Englishman, it Is a suf ent 
i al (i ior {| : individual a desirable one : nthil me penitel vor 
hberbe: desirable 1 say, inasmuch as it 1s In thickness and rate ( 
| Nine minutes 


’ ' ? +) eee P law 4 arcs 
th ral r below the av erage standal d ot beards. 


therefore will be about the average time required for shaving, by ° 
Lebed \—one who shaves himself. A professional operator makes 
quicker work: but he eannot be always exactly to the time, and at 
the year’s end, as much may have been lost in waiting for the barber, 


ined by his celerity of hand. 
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Assuming then the moderate average of nine minutes, nine minutes 

er day amount to an hour and three minutes per week; an hour 
and three minutes per week are fifty-four hours thirty-six minutes 

er year. We will suppose that our shaver begins to operate every 
day when he has completed his twentieth year; many, if not most 
men, begin earlier ; they will do so if they are ambitious of obtaining 
whiskers ; they must do so if their beards are black, or carrotty, or 
of strong growth. There are then fifty years of daily shaving to be 
completed, and in that time he will have completed two thousand 
seven hundred and thirty hours in the act of shaving himself. Divi- 
ding this number by seven, we have three hundred and ninety hours 
for learning each language ; three hnndred and ninety lessons of an 
hour long,—wherein it is evident that any person of common capa- 
city might with common diligence learn to read, speak and write, 
sufficiently well for all ordinary purposes any European language.” 


On the other side it is urged, if beards are to be worn, 
some care and, consequently, some time must be bestowed 
upon them. The beard must be trimmed occasionally if 
you would have it as ragged as an old Jew clothes-man’s : 
itmust also be kept clean, if you would not have it inhabited 
like the emperor Julian’s; and if you desire to have it like 
Arron’s, you would oil it. Therefore it is probable that a 
Zebedeean who is cleanly in his habits, would not save any 
time by letting his beard grow. 


“T myself (observes Southey), if I wore a beard, should cherish 
it, as the Cid Campeador did, for my pleasure. I should regale it on 
asummer’s day with rose water ; and without making it an idol, I 
should sometimes offer incense to it, with a pastille, or with lavender 
and sugar. My children, when they were young enough for such 
blandishments, would have delighted to stroke and comb and cur! it, 
and my grandchildren in their turn would have succeeded to the same 
course of mutual endearment.” 


The following physical argument is gravely advanced in 
’ : ae 1 
Rees’ Cyclopedia :— 


“The practice of cutting the hair of the head and the beard is 
attended with a prodigious increase of the secretion of the matter of 
the hair, It is ascertained that a man of fifty years of age will have 
cut from his head above thirteen feet, or twice his own length of 
hairs; and of his beard, in the last twenty-five years of the same 
period—ahove eight feet. The hair likewise, besides this enormous 
length, will be thicker than if it had been left uncut, and must lose 
most of its juices by evaporation, from having its tube and the ends 
of its fibres always exposed. 

The custom of shaving the beard and cutting the hair of the head 
has, we believe, been justly deprecated by some physiologists. The 
latter has been supposed, and with much apparent reason, to weaken 
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0 underst: anding, by diverting the blood from the brain to the sur. 
face of the head. The connection which exists between the beard 
mn the muscular strength of the individual, would seem to re ander 
improper to interfere with its natural mode of growth. Bicho 

tributes the suj rior strength of the ancients to the cus tom of 
wearing their be: das and those men who do not shave at present 
are distinguished for vigor and hardihood.’ 


We cannot agree with all these assertions and spec ulations, 
especially - ‘assumption that clipping the hair is caleu- 
lated to weaken the understanding, 

When the Russian soldiers were first compelled to part 
with their beards, that they might look like other EF uropean 
troops, they complaimed that the cold struck into thei ir jaws 
and wave them on tooth-ache. The sudden deprivation of 
a warm coverit 1@ might have oe casione d this and other local 
affections. But th 1€ y are not said to have complained that 
they had lost their wits. On the contrary, in the days of 
Peter the Great they are reporte d to have made a ready 
use of them in relation tothis very subject. Other arguments 
had been used in vain ior persuading them to part with that 

confortable covering which nature had provided ior their 
ti ks and chins, whe n one of their priests represented to 
them that their good Czar had given orders for them to be 
shaved only from the most religious motives, and a spe cial 
consideration of what concerned them most nearly. They 
were about to march against the Turks. The ‘Turks, as 
they well know, wore beards, sail : was of the utmost im- 


porianee that they should senting ish themselves from the 
misbelievers by this visible mark, ed otherwise their protec- 
tor, St. Nicholas, in whom they pial would not know 


his own people. ‘This was so cogent a reason that the whole 

army a sented to it, and a gene ral shaving took place. But 
paign against the Turks was over,and the saine 
ered to march against the Swedes, the soldiers 
culled fo ihe priest, and told him they must now let 
heir beards erow again—for the Swedes shaved, and they 
must take care St. Nicholas might know his friends from 


Beatrice (in Much Ado about Nothing”) says—“ I could 
not endurea husband with a beard on his face ;” and yet she 
ubseguently admits that “he that hath no beard is less 
than a man. 


R59) ctates tha 
\ correspondent inthe G'ode, (Aug. 28, 1852) states tat 
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he spent nine years of his life in Russia, where the frost was 
zo excessive, that the thermometer fell sometimes (by our 
scale) to 30 deg's. below zero, and yet he never saw a common 
Russian, with any covering round his neck except that pro- 
vided by nature, which effectually protects his chin and the 
glands of his throat. They travel in their sledges at almost 
railroad speed, and are therefore exposed to the utmost 
severity of the frost, from which, thus protected, they never 
sufler any inconvenience. 

Sir Francis Head, in his recent work, A KLaggot of French 
Sticks, after speaking of a French railway guard with an 
unusually long and thick black beard,says—‘*‘ It occurred to 
me at the moment that our railway directors in England 
might for the same service recommend the adoption of this 
fashion. In regions of intense cold it is invariably found 
necessary to cover ashaved chin, and there is no cheaper or 
warmer protection than that which nature has granted to the 
lower half of a man’s face ; it would be especially economi- 
eal and convenient to railway guards, who, when travelling 
at thirty or forty miles an hour, through cold air, itself fly- 
ing in an opposite direction, say from forty to sixty miles 
an hour, are exposed—to say nothing of rain, sleet, snow, 
hail and sunshine—to very trying vicissitudes of tempera- 
ture and climate.” 

In an article in the Ldinburgh News, the masons in that 
city were recommended, on the score of health, to wear the 
moustache and beard as a preventative to breathing the 
fine dust which so much injures the working mason, and 
shortens his life, ‘The recommendation was given by a 
grave professor at Hdinburgh—Dr. Alison, who would be 
the last, it is said, to countenance anything like puppyism 
—or continentalism shall we call it—on the part of our 
operatives. The consequence is, that nearly all the masons 
in Scotland, in the north of England, and even, we under- 
stand, in certain districts of Ireland,have begun to cultivate 
moustaches! Other trades, such as millers, cabinet makers, 
steel grinders, and the like, are rapidly following this exam- 
ple. The practice of wearing the moustache, and even the 
imperial, is an old British one, as every one knows; but it 
8 really from knowing its beneficial influence in lengthen- 
ing the lives and protecting the health of German, French, 
ind other continental stone cutters and masons, that its 
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revival in this country is advised ; and the recommendation 
is now being carried out by the Glasgow masons. 

It is a notorious fact that cavalry regiments suffer less 
than regiments of the line from consumption. Their beards 
and moustaches act like a respirator; and the same line of 
reasoning applies with greater force to stone-masons and 
other trades where impalpable fine dust is breathed into the 
lungs. In the south of Germany —-in Bavaria and Wurtem- 
berg, for example— where freestone Is extensively worked, 
and where the masons are fine-lookine, muscular fellows 
with large beards, such a disease as phthisis is never heard of. 

Tait’s Magazine for November, 1852, had a pleasant arti- 
cle under the heading of “ A few words upon Beards,” from 
which I shall take an extract or two. 

«« Have not men, aye, whole nations, been named from the color 
and fashion of their maxillary hair? Was not the fate of Rome 
decided by an insult offered to the venerable appendage? Have not 
laws been framed for the regulation of beards, and for keeping their 
yroportions curtailed within conscientious limits ? 

‘* We declare ourselves at once as champions of the long beard ; 
we regard it with profound respect, and deeply lament that so comely 
an ornament should be banished. We cannot forget the picturesque 
effect which the shape of the beard had in the reigns of the Tudors, 
and we mourn that so refined an adornment should have gone out of 
fashion. But then, as now, France exercised taste for all Europe— 
Louis XIII. and Louis XIV. both ascended the throne in their 
minority, and in a spirit of fulsome flattery it was proposed among 
the courtiers, and carried by acclamation, that to present a loyal 
compliment to their bald-chinned sovereign, they should surrender 
their cherished beard and moustaches, and exhibit their features 
feminine and free.” 

Hence the fashion spread, until in later times, no one 
dared, Esau-like, to gratify nature at the expense of art. 

Hudibras’s beard must have been perilously attractive, for 

‘The upper part thereof was whey, 
The nether orange, mixed with grey.” 


Bottom, the weaver, had a very accommodating taste in 
reference to his beard ; for in allusion to the part of Pyra- 
mus, which he was to play, he says—‘‘I will discharge 1 
in either your straw-colored beard, your orange-tawlly 
beard, your purple-in-grain beard, or your French crown- 
colored beards—your perfect yellow.” No less cheering 

{0 


it to notice the refined cultivation which was given | 


iQ 
ris 


beards in days still nearer to cur own. The peaked beat 
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in Vandyke’s portraits we regard as being very comely ; 
and they almost make us think that a more handsome fash- 
ion of wearing the beard could not be devised. Sir Thomas 
More’s attention to this classical ornament claims our high- 
est admiration. When kneeling before the block, with the 
axe already suspended over his neck, he bade the execu- 
tioner wait till he had put aside his beard, for that had com- 
mitted no treason. 

We have a few words more to say, and those are words 
of hope—we are enabled to prophecy that beards are com- 
ing back again. Civilized chins shall again repose in the 
shadow of perennial pilosity ; and the barber, no longer con- 
demned to reap the barren crop of a stubble field, shall be 
restored to his pristine dignity as the artistic cultivator of 
man’s distinguishing appendage. Already the martial mous- 
tache, the haughty imperial, and the daily expanding whis- 
kers, like accredited heralda, proclaim the approaching advent 
of the monarch, Beard; the centuries of his banishment are 
drawing to their destined close, and the hour and the man 
are at hand to re-establish his ancient reign. 

“Be not so mad (says Quarles) as to alter that counten- 
ance which thy Creator made thee; remember it was the 
work of his hands; if it be bad, how darest thou mend it ? 
If it be good, why dost thou mar it? Art thou ashamed of 
his work and proud of thy own? He made thy face to be 
known by, why desirest thou to be known by another? It 
isa shame to adulterate modesty, but more to adulterate 
nature. Blush not to appear what he blushes not to make 
thee. It is better to be his picture than thy own.” 

The Naval and Military Gazette of the 12th March, 1853, 
in aleading article advocating the wearing of the moustache 
generally by the military, says—‘ If the cavalry—and the 
lirst to wear the moustache were the hussars and the. house- 
hold troops—did not wear this military mark, we then might 
have believed there was an impression that ‘the moustache 
was not British,’ and that we were better looking fellows 
without it. Jlowever, the moustache is now called for on 
better grounds than merely the wish of the service and its 
military propriety. It is now ealled for on medical grounds. 
If the appearance of the soldiers alone were in question, we 
could have much to say in favor of the moustache. 

“Why are the cavalry only to be allowed to wear this 
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distinctive military mark? Why does Prince Albert himself 
wearit? He is not a cavalry officer? Why do two-thirds of the 
ariny on half-pay wear the moustache? Because it is a very 
becoming and soldier-like and hea|thy adornment of the hu- 
man face. Civilians too largely indulge init. Are thev less 
English on that account? It is well known that nothing 
better protects from both the sun and frost than whiskers 
and moustache. Ask those who have long served in India 
and Canada, the Cape colony and the Arctic regions.” 

A correspondent of the same paper speaks personally of 
the advantages he derived from wearing the hair about the 
face. ‘On my regiment landing (he says) from England 
at Algoa Bay, South Africa, in 1846, we proceeded at once 
to join Colonel Somerset’s division, encamped on the Cha- 
lumna river, about fifteen days’ march, during which both 
officers and men suffered much from sore lips, caused by the 
heat of the sun anddry wind. I recollect one sergeant-major in 
particular was a pitiable object, his lips being in a worse state 
almost than any others. I was one of the sufferers (for few 
ofus escaped), and therefore can speak feelingly; and I know 
that as soon as our ‘ Chiet” gave the order to allow the mous- 
tache to grow, those who were fortunate enough in possessing 
a beard never suffered afterwards.” 

In anumber of the United Service Gazette, the editor thus 
takes up the subject, about six years ago :— 

“A feeling appears to prevail that the Finglishman has as good a 
right to wear hair upon his upper lip as_a Frenchman or a German ; 
and that if the hirsute adornment is suitable to the cavalry, it Is 
equally appropriate to the infantry. Let us examine the question in 
a common-sense spirit. Nature says to man, wear moustaches on 
the upper lip; and it is the opinion of the pro-moustache party that 


: 


nature's laws should be obeyed. Civilisation says, society could not 
hold together if this doctrine were admissible. Natural impulses 
are the apologies of the savage, who sets decency at defiance. 
Therefore, for the sake of order and harmony, and to remove man 
from the same low state as the beasts of the field, social rules are 
introduced, which place nature’s laws in abeyance. Good ; but may 
not this restraint upon nature be carried to a mischievous aud absurd 
length ; may not the advocates of these restrictions run into extremes 
which have not the commonest justification of reason ? Why oe, BOS 
the moustache popular in modern England ? Simply, because ‘ " 
popular elsewhere, and John Bull has a dread of being thought any- 
body but John Bull. The excellent friend of Church and State 
stands much upon his reputation. No one, in his opinion, enjoy 
high a character for honesty and bravery, and, as people are judge 
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of by their appearance, he does not fancy that any one who wears a 
moustache can be taken for an Englishman. John has a notion that 
in proportion as the inner man is deficient in sterling qualities, he is 
assiduous to decorate his personal. If a man with an adorned upper 
lip goes into his counting-house, John takes it for granted he is either 
a ‘distinguished foreigner,’ or a member of the swell mob, or of some 
other class of society equally to be doubted; and he buttons his 

ockets with a mixture of alarm and resolution instantaneously. 
Nothing, therefore, but the suggestion of personal vanity stronger 
than the love of reputation, a § most false imposition’ (as Jago says) 
induces an Englishman to challenge the antipathy and distrust of his 
sober fellow-citizens. You will not often hear men admit that they 
wear moustaches because they look all the better for them. No; 
any excuse serves them but the true one. This man is subject to 
the toothache ; that one is always travelling, and must ‘at Rome do 
as Rome does." Sometimes the practice of ours is the justification, 
or the pain of the razor, and not unfrequently the fear of inhaling 
malaria, which otherwise settles on the moustache and is wiped away, 
Why cannot men be honest at once, and say that it is because Anna 
Maria or Sarah Jane love those dear moustaches that they allow the 
hair to grow. Or more likely still, that because after an extensive 
study of the mirror it is obvious that they are handsomer with than 
without the hair? But all this has nothing to do with the military 
part of the business. ‘ To be, or not to be,’ on the infantry soldier, 
‘that is the question?’ Well, then, we say, let the soldier have the 
moustache, and let razors, shaving-pots and brushes no longer remain 
in his knapsack, to add to the weight so badly adjusted on his un- 
happy back. Shaving takes up time, is often a torture, and costs 
money. Let whiskers and moustaches have fair play, and that they 
may not become as dirty as those of Napoleon’s grognards, let the 
drummer's scissors once a week be employed in a wholesale trimming. 
The soldier will look all the more manly for his hairy appendages, 
but not the more fierce. That is a fallacy. If men look the more 
ferocious for a few hairs more or less, women wouldn't like moustaches 
as they unquestionably do. It is the contrast—not the ferocity — 
that carries the day. ‘ Affection mateth not with its like, but its 
Opposite.’ ” 


Colonel E. Napier, in the United Service Magazine, for 
Sept. and Oct., 1851 (in ‘“‘The Soldier as he Is and as he 
Ought tobe,” anarticle of extreme interest),advocates the adop- 
tion ofthe beard, having observed and experienced the extraor- 
dinary luxury of it during his campaigning at the Cape; and 
it 18 to be hoped such an authority may have its due weight 
in deciding so important a matter; conducing, as it would 
do, to simplification of the toilet, picturesqueness and pro- 
priety ; to say nothing of the deliverance from that sum of 
suffering from daily shaving, which Byron declared quite 
made up for what the other sex endured in parturition. 
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The Agra Messenger, an influential Indian journal, in ¢ 
satirical but truthful article a few months avo, instituting an 
inquiry into the difference between the valor of the British 

. : . ¥ . . 
soldier and the native Sepoy, has the following pertinent re- 
marks— 


‘¢ The British soldier is undoubtedly superior to the native, but to 
what particular cause is the superiority first attributable ? 

After mature reflection and careful study of the idiosyncracies of 
military usage, we flatter ourselves that we have hit the right solu- 
tion at last. It isa very simple one, simple as the rule by which 
Samson preserved his strength ; only that in the present case syste- 
matic transgression has produced the results which systematic 
obedience ensured in his, and vice versa. The truesecret of British 
superiority lies in anut-shell, or, more correctly, in a barber's basin ; 
the difference between the things compared literally turning in true 
Homeric phrase, ‘ epi-xyru acme’ on the edge of a razor, The heart 
of the difficulty is to be found on the mere face of it. No diving 
below the surface will bring up the secret, which lies on the surface 
itself. In the cropped head and shaven visage of the British soldier, 
we must look for the source of those peculiar excellencies which place 
him so far above his hirsute and long-haired comrade in a purely 
military view. By the cut of his figure-head shall ye measure a 
man’s capacity for warlike achievements. Long hair and whiskers of 
natural growth predicate physical weakness and courage of a very 
inferior order. A single touch of nature may make us all friends, 
but it takes many a touch of art—the art tonsorial—to make us pas- 
sable soldiers. The external difference is only in a hair or two, but 
how wide is the difference of intrinsic worth which a hair more or 
less will betoken in the realms of Mars! According to the rule of close 
shaving enforced in the British army, Curius § of the unkempt locks, 
was a downright impostor, unworthy of the niche he enjoys in the 
Horatian apotheosis; while the ‘long-haired Acheans’ proved their 
inferior breeding by taking ten years to conquer Troy. Mars him- 
self must have kept a barber, or the wonders related of him have be. 
lied bis natural inaptitude for achieving wonderful things. . 

This is the only rational way that has yet occurred to us of 
accounting for the jealous negligence with which the Sepoys peT- 
sonal appearance has been kept distinct from that of the European, 
For while the latter is obliged to curtail his locks to a uniform pat- 
tern of regulated ugliness, and check the luxuriance of his chin and 
cheeks by frequent use of lather, ths former is allowed the luxury ot 
growing his hair to a reasonable length, and producing whiskers eka 
size sufficient to make the fortune of a May-fair dandy. Of course th re 
is reason alleged for the indulgence as well as the prohibition. Resp . 
for national prejudices forbids in the one case the curtailment which 
cleanliness demands in the other. Fear of political consequences pro= 
fessedly spares the whisker which fear of personal consequences wouk 
have clean effaced, root and branch, But such pleas are clearly mmade- 


tr. pay sak ast tinately maiutaln- 
quate toexpress the full purport of a distinetion so obstinately maint 
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ed at no little abatement of the comfort and personal comeliness of our 
allant countrymen. We cannot accept them as aught but ground- 
less pretences for maintaining a distinction in which the secret of our 
military progress 18 so emphatically asserted. For has not the 
wondrous virtue of deficient hair been yet more emphatically asserted 
jin arecent order issued by Sir W. Gomm, widening the old license 
enjoyed by the native army of wearing unlimited hair, into a direct 
commandment for every Briton connected with the native army, to 
encourage the unlimited growth of hair on one portion at least of the 
human countenance? Does not the new commandment clearly de- 
velop the principle concealed in the previous concession? Is not the 
moustache now set in evident antagonism to the razor? For clean- 
liness being assumed as the sole end and aim of close shaving in the 
British army, why is the British officer serving in the native army 
henceforth compelled to wear the outlandish symbol of a cause with 
which he and cleanliness have apparently nought incommon? ‘The 
commandment to desist from shaving the upper lip cannot imply the 
extension to British officers of the principle on which the investiture 
of the upper lip was outwardly conceded to the prejudices of the 
native army. What other solution remains then but the one already 
proposed? Can this mode of assimilating the officers with their men 
in respect of facial equipment, mean aught but the wish to carry out 
the ancient principle of preventing all possible assimilation between 
the British and native soldiery in respect of military efficiency ? 
Pleasantry apart, we are fain to say what end of public utility has 
been or is to be gained, of sufficient urgency to justify the contempt 
for private tastes and prejudices evinced in measures regulating the 
precise amount of hair to be worn or shorn by the members of public 
society? Ifthe soldier’s deficiency depends in no intelligible way 
upon the smoothness of his cheek or the trim of his moustache, why 
in the naine of common sense and humanity is he forced to shave or not 
to shave in keeping with some trivial and childish scheme of an unifor- 
mity which practically does not exist at all? Are cleanliness and martial 
appearance compatible only with a shaven face? Or does the soldier 
who wears moustaches of necessity fight or look worse than the soldier 
who is forbidden to wear them? Are the habits of the European 
cleanlier than the habits of the Sepoy? Is the excrescence which 
nature has planted on faces of every color less unsightly on a black 
than a white ground? Why is the principle of uniformity between 
officers and men, carried to an outrageous excess in the matter of a 
Whisker, and entirely set aside in the more prominent items of belts 
and white taping? If we really encourage cleanliness by shaving 
clean and cropping the upper hair in true convict fashion, would not 
the end be yet more simply attained by sticking at nothing short of 
total baldness? The assimilation of lips and cheeks should clearly 
be extended to an assimilation of mouths and noses. ‘The officer in 
4 British regiment is allowed the option of a partial whisker. Why 
split the difference of a hair and refuse him the option of a whisker 
perfect bloom, or the additional comfort of a moderate moustache ? 
Ve blush for the credit of a regimé which requires at this time of 
7 BY press the justice and propriety of leaving its subjects te aie 
at Nature gave them in any fashion they pleased, consistent with 
general usage and due regard for personal decencies.” 
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Many of your ‘‘ smooth-faced” men say, wearing the beard 
looks unbusiness-like, and forfeits confidence. Others assert 
that it is a piece of egregious vanity to wear the beard: jn 
fact, they seem to consider that they have a perfect right to 
say everything that is disagreeable respecting beards, 

In standing up in defence of beards, we must say that this 
assertion about vanity is wé¢erly illogical. A beard grows 
naturally on a man’s face; undoubtedly, if we did but know 
it, for some good and wise purpose. Hair grows on the head 
and eyebrows, as well as on the cheeks and chin. Now jf 
a man were to shave the hair off his head and brows, as 
smoothly as he does from his chin, the chances are that he 
would be thoroughly laughed at, and yet cne proceeding would 
not bea whit more senseless than the other. 

There is one certain fact we would mention with reward to 
beards. Itisthis. As a general rule, every man with a 
beard is a man of strongly-marked individuality — 
frequently genius—has formed his own opinions —is 
straightforward—to a certain degree, frequently reckless— 
but will not fawn or cringe to any man. The very fact of 
his wearing a beard, in the face, as it were, of society is a 
proof that his heart and conscience is above the paltry aid of 
a daily penny shave. 

If men would not shave from boyhood up, they would find 
their beards would be flowing, their moustaches light and airy, 
both adding a dignity to manhood and a venerableness to 
age, to which shorn humanity must be strangers. 

But the beard is not merely for ornament, it is for use. 
Nature never does anything in vain, she is economical and 
wastes nothing. She would never erect a bulwark were her 
domain unworthy of protection, or were there no enemy to 
invadeit. Weshall proceed to show that the beard is intend- 
ed as a bulwark, and designed for the protection of the health. 
The beard has a tendency to prevent diseases of the lungs by 
guarding their portals. The moustache particularly, as we 
have already seen, prevents the admission of particles of dust 
into the lungs, which are the fruitful cause of disease. It 
also forms a respirator more efficient than the cunning hand 
of man can fabricate. Man fashions his respirator of wire 
curiously wrought ; nature makes her’s of hair placed where 
it belongs, and not requiring to be put on like a muzzle. 
Diseases of the head and throat are also prevented by wear- 
ing the beard. 
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If anv inconvenience is felt from the beard in summer, we 
think it will be found to be chargeable to the manner of dress- 
ingtheneck. Lay aside flashy cravats and stifl collars, leay- 
ing the neck free and open, and the beard will never 
be felttobe aburden. Hear what a well known physiologi- 
eal writer says on this point: ‘The Byronie fashion of 
dressing the neck is preferable to all others. ‘The true plan 
ought to be to allow the beard to grow, and thus protect the 
neck and chest. This appendage was not created for nought, 
and cannot be cut off with impunity.”— Weakness and dis- 
ease in the eyes may be obviated in a great measure by 
wearing the beard. ‘There is an intimate connection between 
the upper lip and the eye. Hvery one must have noticed, 
when he has had asmall pimple upon his lip and has squeez- 
ed it, how the tears will start involuntarily to his eyes. 
Shaving the upper lip with a dull razor which pulls the hair, 
will produce the same effect. Many can speak to the benefi- 
cial eflects of wearing the beard upon weak eyes. ‘The tooth- 
ache, too, has been prevented by the wearing of the beard. 

Frequently cutting and shaving the hair has a tendency 
tomake it thicker, hence the beard ef man becomes the 
thickest of all human hair. The marrow-like substance of 
the hair and its two outer coatings are well seen in a section 
of hair from a well shaved chin. ‘he razor cuts it across ; it 
cannot grow longer, so it grows thicker and stronger; and each 
slice taken away by the shave, looks under the microscope, 
like the section of a bone, just as a Lone is cut across when 
a ham is cut up in slices for broiling, whilst the stump re- 
maining on the chin has just the same look as the bone on 
the section of the grilled ham ready for the breakfast table. 
The priml y shaved mouth is thickly dotted round by myriads 
of hideous hair stumps, with inner layer and marrow all ex- 
ag Fashion, ever since the days of Louis Quatorze, 
as demanded the sacrifice, and men continue to pay it. 
Happily they do not see the stumps of their beards through 
8 microscope, or razor makers would starve. M. Withof, 
4 curious investigator quoted by the celebrated Haller, has 
calculated that the hair of the beard erows at the rate of one 
ine and a half in the weck ; this will give a length of six 
inches and a half in the course of ayear, and for a man of 
eighty years of ave, thirty feet will have fallen before the 
edge of the razor, 
8Z 
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It is occasionally urged that beards are dirty append: ives 
such as dust gatherers. Bo far from being an encour: are . 
of filth, the beard, on the contrary, is an eftici ‘ent protection 
against it. It gathers dust and dirt only to prevent their 
being inhaled into the lungs, or stopping up the pores of 
the skin, This important oflice it jrinees mueh in the 

ne way that the eve- -lashes and the short hairs in the ears 

| nostrils protect the organs about which they are placed. 
WOl ud be quite as sensible an Operation tor a man to 

) his eye-lashes every morning’ as to remove his beard 
me moustache. The dirt which the beard collec! s, can be 
more easily removed than if, by the absence of the coe 
it were allowed to lodge itself in the pores of the skin. He. 

cause a man with a beard of one or two d ays’ growth Jovks 

» pe ople are apt to conclude that it is the "be ard which 

cause A that appearance, while it is only its shortness that 

does so; as soon as it has attained some length it no longer 
looks dirty. 

There are many who in their own minds are convinced of 
the folly of flying in the face of nature by cutting the beard, 
but who lack the moral courage to follow their convictions. 
The beard, indeed, is a tender point for foolish ridicule to 
aim its shafts at. Every man who has passed the age ot 
twenty knows what stereotyped, but yet cutting jests, his 
youthful whiskers have had to encounter. Many a& man 
who might have faced the cannon’s mouth has felt the laugh- 
ter of fools too much for him. The only way to conquer 
this ridicule is to learn to despise it. Ifa man were to be 
turned aside by every laugh he would be a living weather- 
coc kK. 

lany persons are now becoming somewhat ashamed of 
thei ir al utiqu uated prejudices against a ‘most be coming and use- 
fil ornament to the human face divine. We might quote 
numerous medical authorities to prove the utility of the 
erowth of hair on the upper lip, espect ially of men who, in 
their professional avocations, are liable to exposure to all 
the e ver vary ing changes of season and climate, now subject 
to chilling damps, freezing cold, or unwholesome night 


‘the scor hing 
ing tage ae ud anon to hot parching winds, or the score 
rays ola powertul ve rtic al sun. But we should rest = 
fied with the prima facie evidence afforded by the fact tha 


an all-wise Creator, for some useful and benevol ent purpose, 
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has ordained that the masculine face shall be protected and 
adorned by the growth of hair. Irrespective, therefore, of 
considerations of health and comfort, we fly in the face of 
God's providence, when we inconsiderately divest our fea- 
tures of every particle of their natural protection. Who so 
forward as an Englishman to ridicule and condemn the 
eccentricities of other nations. The contracted feet of Chi- 
nese women, the long tails, the shaven heads, the scalp locks 
of Oriental races, excite our contempt at their senseless folly : 
while follies on our part, equally as senseless, escape animad- 
version, and are complacently attributed to the rational dic- 
tates, or to the natural consequences, of a higher civilization. 
It was not the progress of civilization, it was a servile imita- 
tion of the first George that introduced among Englishmen 
the ridiculous practice of divesting their faces of every part- 
icle of hair. Prior to the reign of George I. such a practice 
was unknown, and would have been scoffed at as preposte- 
rous, Feelings of rancorous hatred and enmity towards a 
neighbouring nation, with whom we have perpetually come 
into collision, and over whom we have frequently triumphed, 
have tended to foster the practice into a prejudice, and to 
perpetuate it as a national peculiarity, distinguishing us in 

features, as widely as we were severed in feelings, from our 
miscalled natural enemies. Intellectual progress and general 

enlightenment are fast dispelling such absurd prejudices, 

and overcoming such ungenerous feelings. Few care to 

acknowledge that they entertain and cherish the bigoted 

opinions of bygone days. It is encouraging to know that 

those who share in these antiquated sentiments are fast dis- 

appearing from the arena of publiclite. Common sense has 

trumphed over bob wigs, pigtails, grease and hair powder, 

and will yet extend more generally that protection to the 

features which a luxuriant growth of hair affords, and men 

will sedulously cultivate beard, whiskers and moustache. 

To apply Douglas’s defiant speech in a perverted sense :— 

“No man so potent breathes upon the ground 
: But I would beard him.’* 

With regard to the growing fashion of again wearing the 
hair profusely on the face, much more might be advanced. 
The prevalence of the moustache among Knglishmen may 
be attributed, like many other ef our socia! customs, to the 
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* Henry IV. Act 4 scene 4. 
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favor with which it is now viewed among our continental 
neighbours. Indeed, such is the rage in France for Jone 
beards and outrageous whiske TS, that where nature has de- 
nied that orname nt, the Parisian dandies, like the Chinese, 
have recourse to art to supply the deficiency ; and false 
beards among certain classes there, are no more unconiton 
than wigs amongst us. In the event, too, of the eolor of 
19 yoard being red or very light, it 1s quite usual to dye 

as we do the “white stockings’ of the horses in our caval Iry 
ate nts. 

\ chronological history of beards (observes a recent 
periodical writer), would be a history of the world, and we 

iiould have to trace it from Adam downwards ; for it is al- 
most certain that the hair’s decoration came into fashion 
with the first man himself; though it is a deputed point, 
whether coming into the world a full grown biped, he 
possessed a luxuriant black beard from the moment of his 
creation, it being strongly maintained by Martinus Scrib- 
lerus and others, that our first father had no such distin- 
aay mark of manhood ‘till after the fall, and that the 
pain of shaving was thereupon inflicted on him and his 
posterity for ever; and the author of Dou Juan seems 

to have been of the same opinion, for he says,— 

“ That ever since the fall, man for his sin 

Has had a beard entailed upon his chin.” 

Like all the oriental nations, the Assyrians appear to have 
taken extreme eare of the beard, which, to judge from the 
| — efs from Nineveh, they allowed to grow long, and 

anged in so regular a manner, that the representations 
of ul might almost be regarded as merely conventional. 

Vithout pausing to inquire whether the custom of shav- 
ing, * * pols arding the chin top, top and top,” was pri actised 
by tl patriarchs, it will be suflicient to observe that it must 
have been known to Llomer; for that blind old bard of the 
{liad borrows some of the fine st of his metaphors from the 
art; describing the fate of Troy as being on the edge of 4 

In the Psalms we read of Aaron’s beard ; and the golden 
beard of Esculapius, the father of physic, is univer sally 

elebrated ; so that it is not at all improbable that in those 
1 ays it was a profession al distinetion with the prie st and the 
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doctor to keep their chins unshorn, and hence might have 
arisen the proverb of the wisdom of the wig, and superior 
sanctity in a quantity of hair depending from the chin. The 
gods of the ancients are, with the exception of the ‘ imper- 
his Apollo,” always represented with beards reaching to 
their breasts; and Thetis, we are told, in the first book of 
the Jliad, wishing to conciliate the great Jupiter, sat at his 
feet with one hand embracing his knees, and the other 
smoothing his flowing beard. 

The custom of shaving appears to have varied considerably 
in different ages and countries, according to the caprice of 
fashion,thearbitrary will of sovercign princes, or the necessities 
of theclimate; but the practice of abrasion, nevertheless, seems 
tohave become more common as mankind have advanced in 
civilization. We are told by Cicero, that for some hundred 
years there were no barbers in Rome. Pliny and Varro 
inform us that the Romans did not begin to shave till the 
year of the city, 452, when Publius Ticinius Mena brought 
over barbers from Sicily. Scipio Africanus, Pliny adds, 
was the first Roman who shaved every day. 

Speaking of the early Roman Kings, Juvenal tells us 
that they were proud of their long beards. And this re- 
minds me of an anecdote I have heard, or read somewhere, 
of the good old King George the Third. It is said that the 
monarch, whose chin had remained unshorn for many years, 
was present at the chapel in Windsor, when the preacher 
by an unfortunate impediment in his speech, misread a sen- 
tence so as to make it appear ‘‘O Lord shave the King!” 
a lapsus lingue which, of course, set the congregation into 
hysterics of well-bred laughter. 

Few fashion have undergone greater mutations than 
those to which the hair and beard have been subject. With 
women long tresses—those natural jewels of the sex—have 
always been admired ; but with men, the changes of dress, 
manners and language have been of less importance than 
the way of cutting their beards and trimming their locks. 
There was a time when 

“Twas merry in hall, where beards wagged all.” 


y : . 4 , : rr . 
_ Whole nations have been named from their beards. The 
fartars waged loud and bloody wars with the Persians, because 
they would not consent to cut their beards in the lurkish 
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fashion. ‘The insult offered to the beards of the senators 
decided the fate of ancient and imperial Rome, whieh fol] 
before the swords of the barbarous unshaven and audacious 
Gauls. Beards were worn by the Greeks till the time of 
Alexander the Great, B.C. 380; by the Romans till the 
year B.C. 297; by the Jews, from the earliest period, til] 
in A.D. L066, when they were discontinued in this country, 
Peter the Great of Russia had such a horror of hair on the 
fnee, that he appointed officers to go about and cut off the 
beards of all those of his subjects who wore them aboye a 
foot and a half in length. 

The fashion of the beard, we all know, isan interesting topic 
with the male sex, from the stripling of sixteen to the pa- 
triarch of sixty. Barbers have wielded the destinies of em- 
pires, taking their rulers by the chin; and have sometimes 
been the greatest of tyrants. A ludicrous tale is told of our 
government in 1831, who, by the mouths of Lord Goderich 
and Howick, ordered an allowance of two razors per annum, 
for renovating the ebony chins of the West Indian negroes, 
a people without beards ; and Mr. Hume, in the House of 
Commons, publicly declared about that time, in opposition 
to the razor grant, that the best instrument of the kind he 
ever possessed, had been bought of a Jew boy some twelve 
years previously for a shilling. Alas! for Sheffield, if all men 
found shilling razors last so long, and shave their epidermis 
so cleanly as did that belonging to the honorable member. 

The ancient Indian philosophers, called gymuosophists, 
were solicitous to have long beards, which were considered 
symbolical of wisdom. ‘The Assyrians and Persians also 
prided themselves on their long beard; and St. Chrysostom 
informs us that the kings of Persia had their beards inter- 
woven or netted with gold thread. The figures on the 
Babylonian cylinders are usually represented with beards, 
and those on the reliefs trom Persepolis, in the British 
Museum. The first Etruscans worea large long beard, pointed 
aud turned up in front. Mereury was represented with this 
sort of beard. In the earlier times the Etruscans marked 
the hair of their statues like scales of fish, or in corkscrew 
curls. The hair and locks (says Winckelmau, the first great 
sculptorwho treated the hair with care, ) disposed par etage (10 
stories) are found without exception in all Etruscan figures. 
Aaron Hill, in his Account of the Ottoman Empire, published 
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in 1709, draws this distinction between the Versians and 
the Turks: ‘‘ The Persians never shave the hair upon the 
upper lip; but cut and trim the beard upon their chin, ac- 
cording to the various forms their several fancies lead them 
to make choice of; whereas the Turks preserve with care a 
very long and spreading be sard, esteeming the deficiency of 
that respected ornament a shameful mark of servile slavery.” 

The Chinese are said to affect long beards; but nature 
having denied their natural growth, they are sometimes sup- 

lied to the chin artificially. 

Plutarch, in his life of Theseus, mentions, incident: ally, 
that Alexander cut off the beards of the Macedonian soldiers, 
that they might not be used as handles by their enemies in 
battle; for nothing i is so painful to the feelings as a tug at 
the beard. 

The Greeks continued to shave the beard till the time of 
Justinian, under whom long beards came again into fashion, 
and so continued till the taking of Constantinople by the 
Turks, in 1453. The Greek philosophers usually made the 
beard a distinguishing feature in their appearance. Persius 
terms Socrates the bearded master (magister barbatus), and 
Prudentius bestows the same title of “ barbatus” upon Pla- 
to. Adrian was the first of the Roman emperors who wore 
abeard. Plutarch says he wore it to hide a large wart and 
other scars in his face. The emperors who followed him 
continued to wear the beard. 

Ant antiquari an writer has discovered that the custom of shav- 
ing off the beard, on the continent, was introduced by Peter 
Lombard, 1160. ‘Tonoeent III. confirmed it with the monks at 
the Council of Lateran, in the year 1200; and there: ason which 
induced the Council to make the injunction for shaving 
beards w ras, lest in the ceremony of receiving the Sae ament 
the beard micht touch the bread and wine, or crumbs and 
drops fall and stick upon it. 

The clerey, however, were averse to this change, and it 
appears that” in Fr ‘ance, from 1515 to 1547, Francis I. made 
the priests pay a large sum for wearing’ thei ‘ir beards. 

The Christian priests seem to have adopted the custom 
of wearing beards from opposition to the heathen and ligypt- 
ian priests who shaved themselves. 

Southey, in Zhe Doctor, tell us of an gags message 
sent by one of the early kings of North Wales , King 
Arthur, And this was his message — 
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‘“ Gretyne wel Kynge Arthur in this manere WY8e, say- 
enge, ‘ that Kynge Ryons had discomfyte and overcome 
eleaven Kynges, and everyche of hern did hym homage, 
and that was this; they gaf hym their berdys clene ftlayne 
oll, as moche as ther was ; wherfor the messager came ‘for 
Kynge Arthur’s berd. For Kynge Ryons had purfyled a 
mantal with kynges berdes, and there lacked one place of 
the mantel, wherfor he sent for his berd, or els he wold entre 
in to his landes, and brenne and slee, and never leve tyl he 
have thi hede and thi berd.”’ : 

According to Hudibras, we should always 

« Speak with respect and honour 
Both of the beard and the beard’s owner.” 

The Anglo-Saxons at their arrival in Britain, and for a 
considerable time after, wore beards. The Normans not 
only shaved their beards themselves, but when they became 
possessed of authority they obliged others to imitate their 
example. It is mentioned by some of our historians as one 
of the most wanton acts of tyranny in William the Conqueror, 
that he compelled the English (who had been accustomed to 
let the hair of their upper lips grow) to shave their whole 
beards ; and this was so disagreeable to many of them, that 
tliey chose rather to abandon their country than to lose their 
whiskers. Ordericus Vitalis relates a curious anecdote of 
lienry I., submitting to lose his beard at the remonstrance 
and by the hands of Serlo, Archbishop of Sees. 

In the higher classes of society the beard, in a greater or 
a less degree, was encouraged by the English for a series ot 
centuries, as is evident from the sepulehral monuments 0% 
kings and chief nobility, and from portraits where they re- 
main. Edward III. is represented upon his tomb at West- 
minster, with a beard which would have graced a philoso- 
pher. Stowe, in his Annals, under 1535, says, ‘ The Sth of 
May the king (Henry VIII.) commanded all about lis 
court to poll their heads, and to give them example he caused 
his own head to be polled, and from thenceforth his beard 
to be knotted and no more shaven. | 

The practice of wearing the beard continued to a late pe- 
riod, and the reader will readily call to recollection the por- 
traits of Paulet, Marquis of Winchester, Cardinal Pole, and 
Bishop Gardiner, all ornamented with flowing beards, in the 
reion of Mary I. The commentators on Shakspere show, 
iat in the reign of Elizabeth beards of different cut were 
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appropriated to different characters and professions. ‘The 
soldier had one fashion, the judge another, the bishop 
different from both. While the Churchman wore a long 
beard and moustaches that flowed on the breast, and was 
known as the cathedral beard, the soldier wore the spade 
beard and the stiletto beard, equally indicative of their call- 
ing, These beards were so called from their fancied resem- 
blance to these weapons. 

Malone has quoted an old ballad, inserted in a miscellany, 
entitled Le Prince d Amour,in 1660, in which some of these 
forms are described and appropriated :-— 


“Now of beards there be With which he will make 
Such a companie, His enemies quake 

Of fashions such a throng, To think their grave is made. 
That it is very hard 
To treat of the beard, “ The stiletto beard, 

Though it be ne‘er so long. O, it makes me afeard, 

It is so sharp beneath : 

“The soldier's beard For he that doth place 
Doth mateb in this herd A dagger in his face, 

In figure like a spade, What wears he in his sheath ?” 





John Taylor, the Water-poet, in his Whip of Pride, also 
particularizes the fashions of the beard,&c.,as they still con- 
tinue to subsist in his day :— 


‘Now a few lines to paper I will put, 
Of men’s beards’ strange and variably cut ; 

In which there’s some do take as vain a pride, 

As almost in all other things beside, 

Some are reap'’d most substantial, like a brush, 

Which makes a nat‘ral wit known by the bush. 

(And in my time of some men I have heard, 

Whose wisdom have been only wealth and beard.) 

Many of these the proverb well doth fit, 

Which says, ‘ Bush natural, more hair than wit.’ 

Some seem as they were starched stiff and fine, 

Like to the bristles of some angry swine ; 

And some (to sct their Love's desire on edge) 

Are cut and pruned like to a quickset hedge. 

Some like a spade, some like a fork. some square, 

Some round, some mow’'d like stubble, some stark bare, 
Some sharp, stiletto-fashion, dagger-like, 

That may with whisp'ring, a man’s eyes outpike ; 

Some with the hammer-cut, or Roman T. 

Their beards extravagant reform'd must be ; 

Some with the quadrate, some triangle fashion, 

Some circular, some oval in translation ; 

Some perpendicular in longitude, 

Some like a thicket for their crassitude. 

That heights, depths, breadths, triform, square, oval, round, 
And rules geometrical in beards are found. 

Besides the upper lips strange variation, 

Corrected from mutation to mutation ; 

As 'twere from tithing unto tithing sent, 

Pride gives to pride continual punishment, 

Some (spite their teeth) like thatch’d eaves downward grows, 
And some grow upwards in despite their nose ; 

Some their moustaches of such length do keep, 

That very well they may a manger sweep. 

Which in beer, ale, or wine they drinking plunge, 

And suck the liquor up as ‘twere @ sponge. 
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Kut ‘tis a sloven's beastly pride, I think, 

To wash his beard, where other men must drink, 
And some (because they will not rob the cup) 
Their upper chaps like pothooks are turned up 
The barbers thus (like tailors) still must be 
Acquainted with each cut's variety.” 


William Rufus, the second Norman King of } sland, 
was so called for his red beard—it being common ww give 
surnames in manhood from various peculiarities of person, 
and not as now by inheritance. The great hero of the 
Kast—the Nelson of the Turks, and the rival of Andrew 
Doria—Haireddin Pasha, better known by his noble title 
Barbarossa or Redbeard, acquired that name in manhood, 
as did Frederick the First of Germany, also surnamed Bar. 
barossa ; and who does not remember that tale of fearful] 
interest wherein Blucbeard sacrificed so many fair maidens 
to his lust. 

William Fitzosbe:t, or Longbeard, the great demagogue, 
reintroduced amou:s the people, who claimed to be of Saxon 
origin, the fashion of long hair, in contra-distinction to the 
citizens and Normans, and, from wearing his own beard 
hanging down to the waist, obtained that name by which 
he is best known to posterity. 

Jean Staminger, a citizen and counsellor of the magistracy 
of Brannan, upon the river Jura, in Upper Austria, who 
died Sept. 28, 1567, had a remarkably long beard, which 
reached to his feet, and rendered him an object of great 
attraction, especially to strangers. 

Martin Van Butchell, father of the present Dr. Van 
Butehell, had a very long and fine beard, which reachicu 
beyond his waist. 

The fashion of wearing a long beard, although banished 
by the Normans, gradually revived, and in the time of the 
Tudors we find the portraits of their great men all grim and 
warlike, with bristling hair and fierce moustache. A melan- 
choly interest clings still to the venerable beard of old Sir 
Thomas More, who, when the executioner had already 
lifted high his axe to perform his deadly office, raised his 
weak hand from the block, exclaiming, ‘‘ Wait, my friend, 
till I have put aside my beard; that has committed no 
treason.” And again there isa story told of the gallant, 
but unfortunate, Sir Walter Raleigh, who, when the barber 
visited him in the Tower to trim his beard, said gently to 
him, ‘* Desist, dear sir; there is a lawsuit pending between 
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the king and me about this head, and 1 don’t wish to lay 
out any capital upon it till the cause is tried.” 

It was the custom of old to color the beard and whiskers 
artificially, either for disguise or foppery ; softness in love, 
or ferocity in war. Arrian alludes to it, and states ‘ that 
the people of India daub their beards white, red, purple and 

een. 

In former times as much pains were bestewed on dress- 
ing the beard, as in later ones upon dressing the hair. 
Sometimes, as we have seen, it was braided with threads 
of gold. It was dyed to all colors, according to the mode, 
and cut to all shapes. 

In Lodowick Karry’s comedy of Ram Alley, 1611, one 
of the characters asks ‘‘ What colored beard comes next my 
window ?” receiving for answer, ‘‘ A black man’s, I think.” 
To which comes the response, ‘‘ I think a red, for that is 
most in fashion.’ In Ben Jonson’s Si/ent Woman, the bar- 
ber exclaims, ‘‘ I have fitted my divine and canonist, dyed 
their beards and all.” 

The church never showed itself so great an enemy to the 
beard as to long hair on the head. It generally allowed 
fashion to take its own course, both with regard to the chin 
and the upper lip, This fashion varied continually ; for 
we find that in little more than a century after the time of 
Richard 1., when beards were short, that they had again 
become so long as to be mentioned in the famous epigram 
made by the Scots, who visited London in 13827, which ran 


as follows ;— 


‘** Long beards, heartlesse ; 
Painted hoode, witlesse ; 
Grey coats, gracelesse , 
Makes England thriftlesse.”" 


; When the Imperor Charles V. ascended the throne of 
Spain, being only 16, he had no beard. It was not to be 
expected that the obsequious parasites who always surround 
é monarch could presume to look more virile than their 
master, Immediately all the courtiers appeared beardless, 
with the exception of such few grave old men as had out- 
rown the influence of fashion, and who had determined to 
die bearded as they had lived. Sober people, in general, 
saw this revolution with sorrow aud alarm, and thought 
that every manly virtue would be banished with the beard, 
It became at the time a common saying, ‘“‘ We have no 
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longer souls since we have lost our beards.” In the latter 
part of his reign the beard was again revived, and he appears 
on his medal with a flowing beard. 

In France the beard fell into disrepute after the death of 
Henry IV., from the mere reason that his successor, Louis 
XIII., was too young to have one. Some of the more 
immediate friends of the great Béarnais, and his minister 
Sully among the rest, refused to part with their beards, 
notwithstanding the jeers of the new generation. 

The beard now gradually declined, and the court of 
Charles I. was the last in which even a small one was che- 
rished. After the restoration of King Charles II. mous- 
taches or whiskers continued, but the rest of the face was 
shaven; and ina short time the process of shaving the 
entire face became universal. 

In Russia it continued somewhat longer. Butler, in his 
‘* THudibras ” alludes to the beard ‘“ eut square by the Rus- 
sian standard ;” which Grey illustrates by the following ex- 
tract from he Northern Worthies, or the Lives of Peter 
the Great and his illustrious consort Catherine.—(London, 
1728). 

**Dr. Giles Fletcher, in his Treatise of Russia, observes, that the 
Russian nobility and gentry, accounting it a grace to be somewhat 
gross and bushy, they therefore nourished and spread their beards to 
have them long and broad. This fashion continued among them till 
the time of the Czar, Peter the Great,who compelled them to part with 
these ornaments, sometimes by laying a swinging tax upon them, and 
at others by ordering those he found with beards to have them pulled 
up by the roots, or shaved with a blunt razor, which drew the skin after 
it, and by these means scarce a beard was left in the kingdom at his 
death ; but such a veneration had this people for these ensigns of 
gravity, that many of them carefully preserved their beards in _ 
cabinets, to be buried with them, imagining, perhaps, that they ~— 
make but an odd figure in the grave with their naked chins. Phe 
Emperor Peter set about this reform in 1705. <A certain time was 
given that the people might get over the first throes of their te 
nance, after which every man who chose to retain his beard was - 
pay a tax of one hundred roubles. The priests and the serfs were Pre 
upon a lower footing, and allowed to retain theirs upon & payment <n 
a cobeck every time they passed the gate of a city. For many ‘The 
a very considerable revenue was collected from this source. 
collectors gave in receipt for its payment a small copper coin, rs 
expressly for this purpose, and called ‘ the bearded.’ On one ee ra 
bore the figure of a nose, mouth and moustaches, with a yee iy 
beard, surmounted by the words ‘money received ;’ the whol On 
circled by a wreath, and stamped with tho black eagle of Russia. ire 
the reverse it bore the date of the year. Every man who cho: 
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wear a beard was obliged to produce this receipt on his entry into a 
town. ‘Those who were refractory and refused to pay the tax were 


thrown into prison.” 
As the hair began to be worn shortened, the beard was 


allowed to flow. Indeed this compensatory process has al- 
ways obtained ; in no age were the hair and beard allowed 
to grow long at the same time. 

Shakspere was constantly alluding to the beard. In his 
day this term included the three more modern subdivisions 
of beard, moustache, and whisker—they were all then worn 
in one. ‘ Did he not wear a great round beard, like a 
glover’s paring-knife ?”” asks one of his characters, clearly 
alluding to the extent of cheek it covered, and which was a 
common fashion with military men during the reign of 
Henry VIII. It looked sufficiently formidable, and took 
least trouble in trimming and dressing. In Henry the 
Fifth, act 3, sc. 6, Shakspere makes Gower exclaim, ‘‘ What 
a beard of the general’s cut, and a horrid suit of the camp, 
will do among foaming bottles and ale-washed wits, is won- 
derful to be thought on!” In 1 word, the period, par ex- 
cellence, of magnificent barbes comprised the end of the 
sixteenth and the beginning of the seventeenth century. 

With the renewed triumph of long hair, the beard gradu- 
ally shrank up; first assuming a forked appearance, then 
dwindling to a peak, and ultimately vanishing altogether. 

Although we are told that the fashion of smooth faces 
“came in with the Conqueror,” like so many noble families, 
yet it must be understood that it was principally popular 
with courtiers and rich men ; for by reference to Fairholt’s 
English Costumes, we find that the aged, the unfashionable, 
and the lovers of old customs still delighted for many years 
in beards and whiskers of formidable dimensions—the square, 
the Franklin, the forked, the curly and the corkscrew. In 
the Canterbury Tales, we are told :— 

‘A merchant there was with a forked beard.” 


In the course of time, we read of knights with ‘“ golden 
curls” about their faces, a sure sign of Saxon blood and 
lineage ; and of some bucks who wore their moustaches 
curled in a manner so unique as almost to rival the splen- 
did beards of the N inevites, who appear, by the relics re- 
cently imported by Mr. Layard, to have paid particular at- 
tention to their facial ornaments. 


Seen a 


—— 








* See Machay's Popular Delusions. 
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In the play of Z’me’s Metamorphoses, by T. Middleton 

(1096), we have a further evidence of the mutability of 
fashion in this respect; for we find one of the charac- 
ters asking of another, “ Why dost thou wear this beard 
tis clean gone out of fashion?” And by a note to Grey's 
Hudibras, we learn that so curious were the gallants’ of 
the day in the management of their beards, that they put 
them in paste-board boxes when they went to bed, for fear they 
should turn in the night, and so disarrange them! Com) 
and beard-brushes were as common then as now; and 
Holinshed tells us that the dandies of his day spent hours 
in the arrangement of their beards and whiskers. In Lely’s 
Midas, we have a barber instructing his apprentice in the 
manner of trimming’ the beards of his customers, from those 
who wore them “‘ like a spade ora bodkin,” to those who had 
them ‘ hang down like the goat’s flakes !” 

Some of the learned in curious trifles haye .spared no 
pains to record the changes that took place in the fashion of 
the beard. Hotoman wrote a treatise expressly on the 
beard, entitled Pogonias, first printed at Leyden, in 1586, 
and, which on account of its rarity, was reprinted at length 
by Pitiscus in his Lexicon. In Bulwer’s Anthropometa- 
morphosis, or Artificial Changeling, is a whole chapter 
‘On the opinion and practice of diverse nations concerning 
the natural ensigns of manhood appearing about the mouth, ° 
quoted from innumerable authors, ancient and modern. 

Various nations still cultivate and preserve the beard 

with scrupulous attention. To cut off the beard was es- 
teemed infamous, and particularly disgraceful among the 
Jews. 
It is so at this day among many Eastern nations. The 
Mahometans, by whom it is suffered to grow long, and is 
regarded as amark of honour, consider it as a distinguished 
ornament, and their beards not unfrequently reach to their 
waist. They would resent as an indignity any insult ol- 
fered to the beard. 

The Turks are highlv affronted if one even threatens to 
shave their beard. Aurengzebe, the Emperor of the Moguls, 
in the last century, terribly revenged the shaving ot his 
ambassador's beard, on the Sophi of Persia. With the La- 
cedemonians, the punishment of fugitives from the field of 
battle was to have their beards balf shaved. We may there- 
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fore conceive the height of the contemptuous indignity of- 
fered to the ambassadors of David by Hanun (2 Samuel, 
x. vy. 4.) Many people would prefer death to t):'s kind of 
treatment. 

The Arab makes the preservation of the beard a capital 

oint of religion, because Mahomet never cut off his ; and 
with them, as with the Turks, the beard is a token of au- 
thority and liberty. They consider the beard the perfection 
of the human face, which, in their opinion, would be more 
disfigured by its loss than by that of the nose. To kiss the 
beard is the prevalent and respectful mode of salutation by 
wives, children and friends. 

Mr. J. A. St.John, in his /ses, an Egyptian Pilgrimage, 
states as follows :— 

‘When | arrived at Thebes I had one of the handsomest 
beards in the world, black as jet, and descending in curls 
and waves over my breast. This was a great recommend- 
ation to me among the Arabs, and I fear I must attribute 
to it much of the influence I possessed over them. Often 
and often, while passing along the streets of Gournou, 
Karnak, and Luxor, the women and the old men, as they 
sat on the stone inastabak beside their doors, would exclaim 
to each ot! », ‘Wallah, by God, has not he a beard!” 

The late Sir John Malcolm, in his very interesting 
Sketches of Persia, gives a curious gossiping account of 
the estimation in which barbers are held in that country, 
and the wealth which they frequently obtain. Their skill 
in shaving the heads and trimming the beards of kings and 
nobles, though highly prized, is subordinate to that which 
they display as attendants at the warm bath. It is on their 
superior address in rubbing, pinching, joint-cracking, and 
cleansing the human frame at the Hummums, that their 
fame is established. The luxury of the bath in Persia is 
enjoyed by all, from the highest to the lowest. Among 
the various attendants, the man of most consequence is the 
dellik, ov barber. For he who has the honor to bathe and 
shave a king, must not only be perfect in his art, but also 
é man altogether trustworthy ; and confidence amongst 
eastern rulers is usually followed by favor, and with favor 
comes fortune. This accounts for barbers building public 
bridges in Persia ! 

“TI was one day (says Sir John) speaking to my friend Meerza Aga 
ofthe muniticence of the barber of the great Abbas, in a manner 
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which implied doubt of the fact. He observed, he knew not whether 
the barbers of the Seffavean monarchs built bridges, but ‘I do know’ 
he said, ‘ that the Khasterash (literally, personal shaver) of our pre. 
sent sovereign, in the abundance of his wealth, built a palace for him- 
self close to the royal bath at Teheran. Then,’ said the good Meerza, 
‘he is entitled to riches, for he is a man of pre-eminent excellence in 
his art, and has had for a long period under his special care the mag- 
nificent beard of his majesty, which is at this moment, and has been 
for years, the pride of Persia.’ 

‘ Well,’ [ replied, ‘if your personal shaver has built such a man- 
sion, I will no longer doubt the wealth of the barber of Shah Abbas, 
for that monarch, though he wore no beard, had, we are told by 
trevellers and observe from paintings, a noble pair of moustaches, of 
which he is said to have been very proud ; and the trimmer of which 
no doubt, was, as he deserved to be, a great favorite.’ 

“This conversation led to a long dissertation on moustaches and 
beards, upon which subject my travels to countries that my Persian 
friends had never seen, enabled me to give them much useful infor- 
mation. I told them many stories about the Sikhs, a nation dwel- 
ling between the territories of Cabul and India, who devoting their 
beards and whiskers to the Goddess of Destruction, are always 
prompt to destroy any one who meddles with them; and who, from 
a combined feeling of religion and honour, look upon the preserva- 
tion of life itself as slight, in comparison with the preservation of a 
hair of these beards. 

‘I next informed them how beards, whiskers, and moustaches 
were once honoured in Europe. I told_them an anecdote of the 
yreat John de Castro, a former Governor of Goa, the capital of the 
Portuguese possessions in India. He being in want of a considera. 
ble loan from the citizens of Goa, for a military expedition, was at a 
loss for an adequate security.* His first intention was to pledge the 
bones of his gallant son Don Fernando, who had recently fallen in 
battle ; but finding, on opening the grave, that the carcase was pu- 
trid, he offered, as next dear to his personal honor, a lock of his 
cherished moustaches. This security was accepted ; but immedi- 
ately returned with more than the amount required, young and old 
vying with each other who should show most respect to so valuable 
a pledge. ; 

«The Persians of my audience twisted their moustaches with a 
combined feeling of pleasure and pride on hearing this testimony to 
the value of that ornament of the visage ; and Khan Sahib, who was 
one of the party, said to me with a smile, * You gentlemen with the 
mission wear moustaches in compliance with the prejudices of the 
Persians ; but is it true that many officers of your cavalry now wear 
them, and that they are again likely to become popular in onary 
I said, perhaps they might; adding, I had no doubt that would " 
the case, if there appeared the slightest chance of their ever turning 
to account in the money market like those of John de Castro. 


‘ae OE 





* Those facts are mentioned in the introduction to Mickle’s trans 
; : a Syhiengees 
lation of the * Lustad. 
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A Grand Vizier of Constantinople is also reported to have 
once borrowed a large sum of money on the security of his 
beard and whiskers ; and such was the faith of his creditors 
in the honor of a beard, that it is said they were content to 
visit their debtor occasionally, to see that their security 
was safely growing curly on his face. 

«Tt is,” says D’Arvieux, who has devoted a chapter to the exposi- 
tion of the sentiments of the Arabs in regard to the beard, “ a greater 
mark of infamy in Arabia to cut a man’s beard off, than it is with us 
to whip a fellow at the cart’s tail, or to burn him in the hand. Many 

ople in that country would rather die than incur that punishment. 
Tice an Arab who had received a musket shot in the jaw, and who 
was determined rather to perish than to allow the surgeon to cut his 
beard off to dress his wound. Ilis resolution was at length overcome; 
but not until the wound was beginning to gangrene. He never al- 
lowed himself to be seen while his beard was off; and when at last 
he got abroad, he went always with his face covered with a black 
veil, that he might not be seen without a beard ; and this he did till 
his beard had grown again into a considerable length.” 


Burckhardt also remarks, that the Arabs who have from 
any cause had the misfortune to lose their beard, invariably 
conceal themselves from view until their beard has grown 
again. 

To cut off the tail of a Chinese is in use as a national 
punishment. The Parsees are always shaven all over the 
head, and should he chance to remove his skull-cap (or in- 
door covering), the Parsee always places his hand on his 
crown, as if in shame of his bare head, and keeps it there 
till his cap is replaced. 

In an article in the Quarterly Review, some eight years 
ago, mention was made of the Hon. Mrs. Dawson Damer 
having requested a lock of Mehemet Ali’s hair, to place in 
a collection which already boasted the hair of Nelson, Na- 
peace and Wellington, when she was gallantly informed 

y the Pacha, that in his will he would request his son 
Ibrahim Pacha to present her with his deard. 

Swearing by the beard of the Prophet is the Mussulmau 
form of oath. Nearly all of the inhabitants of Schinde, 
whether Mussulmen or Hindoos, wear beards, which they 
olten dye of a red colour. 

Before the revolution of 1830, neither the French nor 
Belgian citizens were remarkable for their moustaches ; but 
after that event there was hardly a shopkeeper either in 
83 
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Paris or Brussels whose upper lip did not suddenly become 
hairy with real or mock moustaches. During a temporary 
triumph gained by the Dutch soldiers over the citizens of 
Louvain, in October, 1830, it became a stan ding joke 
against the patriots, that the y shaved their faces clean 7 
hie liately ; and the wits of the Duteh army asserted that 
tliey had gathered moustaches ; enough from the denuded 
lips of the Belgians to stuff mattresses for the sick and 
wounded in their hospital. 

An amusing anecdote has lately been current in Ger- 
many. ‘She authorities of Vienna have not, until very re- 
sean athacked the be ards of men, but a li ady of high rank 


aca fi ty se ervants of “sm T puests to6 sacrifice the hirsute 
honors of their upper lips. The lady in question, the wile 
of the reigning Prince Adolphus Schwarzenburg, gave a 
erand ball, at which the eréme of the Austrian nobility was 
present. As is customary on such occasions, the friends 
wid acquaintances of the lady of the house pe mitted their 
valets to wait on the guests during the entertainment. The 
illustrious lady, who, in the matter of festivities, leads the 
fashion there, ordered that the servants should have their 
hair powdered, Now, as immense black, brown, or red 
moustaches do not exactly harmonize with white pericrani- 
uns, five florins (10s.) were offered to each of the gentle- 
men’s gentlemen he would sacrifice his cherished schnurr- 
bart. Necd I say that the lady kept her money, and the 
men their moustaches. 

A facetious writer in the Quarterly Review, asserts that 
a mutton chop seems to have suggeste ‘d the form of a sub- 
stantial British whisker. Out of this si imple « design count- 
less varities of forms have arisen, sritish whiskers, :n 
truth, have grown up like all the great institutions of the 
country, noiselessly and persis stently—an outward expres- 
sion, as the Germans would say, of the inner life of the 
eopie; the general idea, allowing of infinite variety ac- 


con nao to their individuality of the wearer. Let us take 
the next half-dozen men pase ing by the window as we 
write. Th e first has his whi: ke ws tueked into the corners 
f his mouth, as thoue ‘h he were ho! Iding them up with his 

th. The second w — that we desery has wandered 
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into the middle of the cheek, and there stoppe dl, as thoug 
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it did not know where to go to, like a youth who has ven- 
tured out into the middle of a ball-room with all eyes upon 
him. Yonder bunch of bristles twists the contrary way, 
under the owner’s ears; he could not, for the life of him, - 
tell why it retrograded so. The fourth citizen, with the 
vast Pacific of a face, has little whiskers, which seemed to 
have stopped short after two inches of voyage, as though 
aghast at the prospect of having to doublesuch a Cape 
Horn of a chin. We perceive coming a tremendous 
pair, running over the shirt collar in luxuriant profusion. 
Yet, we see, as the Colonel or General takes off his hat to 
that lady, that he is quite bald—those whiskers are, in fact, 
—? but a tremendous land-slip, from the yeteran’s 
head, 
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Le Pére De Ravignan, Sa Vie, Ses Euvres ; par M. Poujoulat. 
Paris, Charles Douniol, 1859. 


‘To readers of English works of fiction published during the 
past eighty years, it must be a puzzle to guess whence could 
have come all the evil disposed Jesuits, plotting and doing 
every sort of*mischief through the well or ill-written pages in 
question. Waverley and his brothers wrought an improvement 
in the world of imaginative prose, but the quasi evil-disposed 
disciples of Ignatius’ still retained their bad eminence, and 
wrought all the evil in their power to Sir Reginald Montfort 
and Lady Alicia as in times past. Catholic Emancipation is at 
last obtained ; the persons and principles of Catholics, Jay and 
cleric, are better known and understood ; melo-dramatic villains 
and deep-designing knaves will be sought for in other 
places as weil as in the cell and the confessional’!—By no 
means. ~ Our living writers still resort to the same haunts for 
their disreputable characters, as the cotemporaries of Bridget 
Bilnemantle or the now-unknown author of “ Says she to her 
Neighbour, Wuat !”, 

Since the epoch of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, the crop 
has been more prolific than ever ; and publishers find it pro- 
fitable to resuscitate even such wretched productions as the 
Lollards or the Monks of Leadenhall, for though the Jesuits 
themselves were unborn when Prince Hal took purses, their 
dead and buried relations, the monks and friars, were all alive, 
and prompt for evil doings. 

What deduction could be strictly drawn from the contempla- 
tion of this mighty, many-sided mass of fleeting literature, if it 
gave anything like a true reflection of the state of society either 
of past or present times? merely this :—Only for the super- 
natural strength, wisdom, goodness, and omnipresence 0 
certain Gipsies, madmen, outlaws, and brigands, all the 
venerable gentry and aged widows for eight centuries woul 
have been deprived of their little property, the minors 
reduced to beggary on coming to age, young a 
on the eve of the wedding day, killed by ambushed parties, on 
their shrieking or fainting lady-loves carried away before their 
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dying eyes ; and all done by the contrivance of diabolical 
minded, scowling fiends in soutanes and shovel hats. How 
the frame work of society has held togetber under such a dis- 

nsation, is not easy to conceive, nor have the romancers 
deigned to offer any explanation of the problem. 

Let us be allowed to imagine a not very improbable case 
under these circumstances. A country recluse, deriving his 
information, from the anthorities that rule in circulating 
libraries, entertains a heartfelt conviction that all the evils that 
now plague humanity, were hatched in the Old Castle of Loyola, 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of the Pyrenees. He has 
never seen a live Jesuit, and the Parish Priest and Curate in 
his neighbourhood do not resemble in the least particular, such 
pictures as he finds scattered through his favorite works of 
reference. He finds their time occupied in the ordinary duties 
of spiritual shepherds, set over a sincere though wayward and 
excitable flock, but he knows from the information given in Fa- 
ther Eustace, The Lady and the Priest, Beatrice or the Unknown 
Relatives, The Convict, Devereux, The Bosom Friend, Aspen 
Court,* and other trust-worthy vroductions, that such monsters 
are to be found; and he feels a conviction that it is his 
mission to discover and unmask them before the eyes of a 
careless and too trusting generation. Hearing that the Irish 
Metropolis is kept in terror by a body of strong, dark-coated 
young men, whose hats are distinguished by a rim of glazed 
eather, and who, though supported by the negligent British 
Government, are the secret spies and devoted champions of its 
implacable foe, he takes a second class ticket, and is found on 
the evening of the same day in Mountjoy square west, making 
marked enquiries concerning the morals and habitudes of the 
inmates of a house in its neighbourhood, He will not be put 
off with vague or equivocating information: his enquiries will 
go to the marrow of the matter, his eyes will pierce mill stones, 
or granite walls just as opaque ; and if necessary, he will aid the 





* Honorable exception from the animus of the above named works, 
must be made in favour of The Young Duke, Henrietta Temple, 
Coningsby, Sybil, and other productions of their author, who with his 
eyes fully open to the expediency of flattering the public prejudice, has 
sought his most estimable characters, and most pleasing social pictures 
among the old Catholic families of England. Whatever may be said 
of his political articles or parliamentary speeches, his novels have not 
pandered to a vitiated taste in the public. 
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sun at noon day by a forty-gas lamp power, not to find an 
honest man, but a triple-dyed hypocrite. He consults 
respectable heads of families, police and car men, basket women 
and ragged little boys. He visits the church in Gardiner st., 
examines the interior of the dwelling house, and is no nearer to 
the expected discovery than when he left home. He finds that 
the young ladies and gentlemen who are regular in their attend- 
ance at the confessional, give more pleasure to their parents, 
and better example to the world abroad ; that the attending 
heads of families discharge their duties more lovingly and 
effectually to each other, and fo their children; that the cab- 
man grumbles less when offered his legal fare, and seldom ex- 
torts an extra six-pence from the Uuprotected Female in Dublin ; 
that the policeman, when anger-provoking spirits disturb the 
public peace, does his necessary spiriting as gently as the case 
permits ; and that the barefoot children grow up into well con- 
ducted men and women, and are officially ignored at Green st. 
and Grange Gorman. 

Taking a precis of the ordinary daily existence of the subject 
for whom his quest was made, he finds him after an early ris- 
ing and morning prayer, celebrating a timely Mass for the 
spiritual comfort of labourers, and little shopkeepers, and habi- 
tually devout citizens, and spending hours in his confessional, 
administering comfort to the over laden and contrite, advice to 
the perplexed, and knowledge to the ignorant ; and occupying 
his remaining time in devotional exercises, and giving sound 
instructions either secular or theological, to the youth confided 
to his care. He finds frugality prevailing in his repasts, and 
in the modest furniture of his apartment, and himself without 
personal property ; and he says, “why should a man devise 
evil to his neighbour, and commit in‘amous acts, merely for 
the privilege of enjoying this life of labour, of privation, and 
of non-enjoyment as far as can be seen?” Perhaps after all, 
Miss Sinclair, Mrs. Trollope, Mrs. Maberly, Mr. Shirley 
Brooks, Mr. James, and Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, have not 
made as conscientious a perquisition as myself into the matter, 
and are therefore not to be trusted as truthful guides. 

“ However, as Ireland furnishes perhaps the best phases of 
Christian life, Catholic and Protestant, in the world, and that 
cach party naturally wishes to appear well in the eyes of the 
other, it is not to be wondered, if Jesuitism should also 
present its fairest aspect in this favored corner. Let me then 
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examine the continent where Jfrs. Grundy’s name is less terri- 
ble. Look at the mound of the abominations of the system 
piled up by that model of purity, philanthropy, and truth-tell- 
ing, Eugene Sue. I will not, however, blindly trust to his guid- 
ance. I will look with my own eyes on the social aspect of 
Paris, see whether it is affected for the better or worse by the 
influence of the ‘Parti Prétre,’ and like a free and conscienti- 
ous Protestant, draw my own conclusions.” 

After a suitable time spent in that Vanity Fair, our wanderer 
in search of Miss Sinclair’s Jesuit, sets out on his return with 
the conviction, that only for the incessant, untiring, loving, un- 
selfish, heaven-inspired, and heaven-supported efforts of the 
clergy, regular and secular, France would at this day present a 
frightful picture of unbelief or antinomianism ; men, women, 
and children would be governed by the mere impulses of sen- 
suality and selfishness ; and if any images were set up in the 
public places in honor of the influences that rule the land, they 
would be those of Venus, Baccuvs, and Mercury. 

On quitting Paris, he procures the work about. which we are 
at present concerned, peruses it carefully on his homeward 
eign considers the natural results of the spirit and discip- 
ine of the system, acting ona well disposed nowice, and begins 
tolook on the members of the socicty in the light of the 
life-guardians on the Serpentine when the strength of 
the ice is problematic. He is at present occupied in aiding 
the Catholic and Protestant clergymen of his parish in 
works of practical good, irrespective of the peculiar tenets 
of those for whom the good is to be done, in diminishing 
party prejudices, and in promoting good feelings to each other 
among those neighbours of his, who take different paths to 
their houses of worship on Sunday. 

Our biographer M. Poujoulat has evidently undertaken a la- 
bour of love: he scarcely leaves unrecorded any incident, in the 
infancy or youth of his beloved subject that came to his know- 
ledge. The length of the work, 534 pages 8vo., and our limited 
space, cause the omission of much that we should otherwise wish 
to retain, and make the choice of selection an embarrassing 
matter. For reasons which the reader will comprehend before 
he has done with us, we commence our extracts at page 101. 

* People often ask with profound surprise, how it is that the order 


of Jesuits has excited more prejudice and hatred, and become the 
object of more persevering attacks than all the other religious orders 
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taken in a body ; they look on the fact as an incomprehensible myster 
On considering from a near point of view the existence ‘of the 
Jesuits, the date of their first appearance, and the battle fields on 
which history finds them engaged, this exceptional hatred seems easy 
of explanation. 

“ The Jesuits arose at a time when the greatest hatred prevailed 
against the Catholic Church, namely the epoch of the breaking forth 
of Protestantism ; and as they at once took up arms against the new- 
born foe, they were consequently detested. rhe a eee Bee 
later date the companions of Jesus found themselves face to face with 
another enemy. They distinguished themselves as the firmest oppo- 
nents of Jansenism ; they had to sustain the shock of the united forces 
of Port Royal and the Parliaments; they had enemies in the magis- 
tracy as well as in the ranks of genius, two powers the more redoubt- 
able, as being recommended to public estimation by virtue. In the 
controversy of the Five Propositions it was not easy for the public to 
distinguish with which side rested the correct theological principle. 
That which they best comprehended in the debate was what furnished 
them amusement ; and it so happened that comic entertainment and 
eloquent raillery at the expense of the Jesuits, gushed forth in ex- 
haustless flow out of that immortal lie, Les Provincialles. 

‘«« The Jesuits not only defended Catholic Truth against Luther and 
Jansenius ; they defended Religion in its essence, in its fundamental 
principles, in its works : their pens and tongues were employed in the 
service of those doctrines, which ensured the repose and the duration 
of governments. Instructors of youth, they implanted in the hearts 
of rising generattons, religious and social truths; and thus it was, 
that their work ceased not with the passing hour, but also embraced 
the future. This was the vanguard, the valiant phalanx, which it 
was necessary to get rid of, when in the eighteenth century a vast 
conspiracy under the name of Philosophy, was organised against 
Christianity. A campaign of calumny was opened by the same agency 
against the Jesuits: it was an essential point in the programme of 
hostilities. ; 

‘‘ If despite our long sufferings from which light and justice were at 
last to issue, public feeling has not thoroughly reconciled to itselfthe 
idea of Jesuitism, we can only see therein, the deep traces of former 
hostilities ; it is a proof of the breadth of the wound inflicted on our 
faith. For three hundred years, religion and authority have been 
vehemently assailed, and for these three hundred years the Jesuits 
bave upheld religion and authority. They have been the devoted 
objects of deeper animosity and outrage than all the other champions 
of truth onthe earth, because the world has been kept in amaze 
at the immensity of their labours, in the centre of which the martyrs 
purple is conspicuous. This hatred of the Jesuits is cotemporary 
with that revolution in Europe, which dates from the great war of the 
sixteenth century against the Papacy. They belong to no party, me 
accommodate themselves, as Catholicism itself does, to all noe 
government among nations; but their spirit, which Is imbued a 
the virtue of obedience, still sympathises with authority. They love 
it, for it is at once the essential condition, and the visible exponent 
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of order ; and order here below, is an image of that higher harmony 
where the glory of God himself is unveiled. 24 . . It is 
not surprising that in our days worthy people retain prejudices 

inst the Jesuits, because the most honorable, and even the most 
distinguished spirits sometimes take judgments on trust, and do not 
give themselves time to go to the bottom of historical research, but 
the simply bad will never be the friends of the Order. 

«Ifthe company of Saint Ignatius was such as the Parliament of 
Paris represents it in the unfortunate decree of 1762, if all the 
abominations ascribed formed a portion of the instruction given by 
the Jesuits, impiety and revolt would have paid them devoted worship. 

“Ina life merely contemplative, or devoted to study in the cloister, 
the Jesuits had lived in peace; they would have encountered on their 
way none but the ordinary trials reserved for every Catholic insti- 
tution: but they formed a militant body ; they were above all, men 
of apostolic action, sent against the powers of error and evil; they 
ceaselessly offered battle under the Christian banner; the most 
glorious portion of their destiny was exposure to assault. Saint 
Augustin has indicated to us the two cities, whose strife shall only 
end with time itself. Nothing can be more natural than the storms 
which form the staple of the history of the Society of Jesus; that 
history is the history of truth and opinion in Europe for three 
centuries. . * « . ° 

“ A nation which has strayed from God,must either return or perish. 
It was the will of Providence that France should be preserved; it 
was God’s good pleasure to use it as an instrument for the accomplish- 
ment of his eternal purposes. Thus it happened, that after those 
days when guilty follies drove Him from the temples, as they would 
have driven Him from Heaven if they could, the i of renovation 
returned. The /ow murmur of impiety which Fenelon had heard, be- 
came in the eighteenth century a tempest, and the tempest was now 
appeased. A deep felt need of religion sprung from the midst of the 
ruins ; impiety appeared in its true aspect, exhibiting its immense 
ravages and its bloody fruits. Crime had followed as the natural 
consequence of principles established with such levity and rashness ; 
there had been enough of horrors, of ruins, of untimely graves. 
France astonished by all that had been destroyed in ten years, and 
wearied with the weight of life without faith, eagerly demanded once 
more the worship of their forefathers, priests and altars. ‘Then the 
man whose sword was in the ascendant, hearkened to this vast 
sigh of a reviving land, and had the courage to respond to it, not- 
withstanding the ignorant and low bred oppositions of those about 
him. The First Consul foresaw an additional strength conferred on 
his authority by a return to the Catholic Faith. He acquired 
both advantage and honour from the opening of the churches. 

“ But if general opinion tended towards Christianity, and laid claim 
to it as to a long lost possession, there was greater interest exhibited 
for its recollections than its lights. People were glad to recover 
their chnrch through a social, conservative, and patriotic instinct, but 
they knew nothing, or next to nothing, of religion. They had for- 
Rotten its benefits and its mighty works, its divine superiority over 
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every institutiom raised by the hand of man, and the affecting and 
sublime poetry of its ceremonies and its festivals. It was necessar 
to strike a great blow in the kingdom of thought; a work was to “ 
achieved, not by dint of reasonings and demonstrations, but by the 
double power which attracts and subjects, which induces reverie and 
thought, which exalts, animates, and colors everything ; viz. imayi- 
nation and style. It now behoved to rouse admiration for what would 
have only excited contempt in theeighteenth century. A brilliant 
writer, a great painter, was found to perform the task. 

“A young French noble, an exile and wanderer, who at the outset 
of life, had seldom thought on religion, learned at last to know 
Gop, in the midst of the forests and the immense landscapes of the 
New World. No one returns in an impious frame of wind from 
seenes of solitude. Himself has said, ‘woe to the traveller, who 
after making the tour of the world, has re-entered, an unbeliever, 
under the roof of his ancestors!’ Having diligently sought his vo. 
cation, M. de Chateaubriand found it in Christianity. His book 
appeared at an hour the most favourable, the best chosen ; it was the 
most brilliant and happy coincidence in the world of literature. 
Whoever has intimately studied the history of the human race, is 
well aware of the important part played by imagination among its 
various tribes: to despise it would be to exhibit ignorance in the art 
of governing men. You have done much for some great object, 
when you have associated it to the imagination. The book of M. 
Chateaubriand, rendered that service to Christianity: it will endure 
as marking an epoch. Look not into it for a studied vigorous 
theology, for profound philosophy, extensive learning, the exuberant 
riches of the fathers of the church; but consult it for whatever can 
be expected from sentiment and rich coloring. 

‘* At the distance of more than half a century, and to us who may 
be already considered as posterity, this work cannot be accepted as 
admirable in every point of view, It still sustains its pristine re- 
putation in the descriptive and critical portions ; the mere Christian 
tableaux, in which we are conscious of laboured art, and a deficiency 
in the ¢ natural,’ have faded to some extent. If in our days an atten- 
tive perusal of the ‘ Genius of Christianity’ is less fertile in enchant- 
ments, there are still found, and always will be found, real and new 
beauties, beauties of a high order, which belong peculiarly to M. de 
Chateaubriand. They bear the striking impress of one of the most 
SS minds that have ever enriched French literature. Even 
ris defects have a certain character which leaves much to the excur- 
sions of fancy ; they are fleeting clouds whose motions the mind loves 

to follow. The Genius of Christianity attained its object amid en- 
thusiastic acclamation. We may be permitted to doubt whether any 
one was converted, and went to confession after reading it ; but at all 
events, he might now go to Mass, without pulling his hat over bis 
eyes. uF 

" Imagination was won over to the profit of the Christian religion, 
but reason waited for something more. People still longed, but they 
also desired to be instructed, and to be able to render a reason a 
their faith to a certain limit. Objections against |the existence © 
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God, and against Christianity, lingered everywhere, and had acquired 
a certain status in the habits of the time. It was necessary to put to 
silence the common places of incredulity, whose echo was still noisily 

longed in books and academies ; and to undertake with this view 
the guidance of the new generations: the accomplishment of this 
work of an apostle was reserved for M. Frayssinous. 

«When we look back after being borne forward on the tide of 
years, how many things are recollected, about which complaisance or 

ion made great noise, and of which nothing whatever remains ! 

Seb memery of M. Frayssinous has risen and expanded over the dust 
of many a name, which once thought itself immortal. And as the 
works of man require to be seen, like monuments, from a distance, 
the labours of M. Frayssinous, after a lapse of forty or fifty years, now 
appear in their true grandeur. 

“From the year 1801, we find him at the church of Les Carmes, 
where he became a catechist, to make known the principles of religion. 
M. l'Abbé Michel Clause] de Cousserques presented the objections, 
M. Frayssinous answered them. What a novelty in this Paris, 
which for ten years, had ignored Christianity! The great interest 
felt by the auditors, was a sufficient proof that they wished at last to 
emerge from the eavern of evil, the abode of every crime and every 
error, It was most consoling to see instruction in the Christian 
Faith, revived in the same place, where some a before, it had 
been sealed by the blood of martyrs. In 1803, M. Frayssinous was 
permitted to establish his conferences at Saint Sulpice, then restored 
to Catholic worship. At first, he contented himself with the ae 
called the German Chapel, afterwards he made use of the churc 
itself. It wason the 4th of January, 1807, that M. Frayssinous 
presented himself before this numerous audience. A brilliant assembly 
crowded into the vast enclosure ; Cardinal Maury and the Minister 
Portalis, were there ; the impression made was profound, the suc- 
cess immense. In 1809, Napoleon heaped persecutions on the illus- 
trious and holy Pontiff, Pius VII. ; it was only to be expected that 
he would impose silence on the conferencier of Saint Sulpice. The 
return of the Bourbons in 1814 again restored freedom of speech to 
M. Frayssinous, who continued the good work till 1822. 

_“ Obliged to be an apologist for more than twenty years, M. Frays- 
sinous chiefly addressed a congregation, whose cradle had rested 
between the temple of Reason and the scaffold. The auditors of the 
commencement of the century had forgotten their Christian Doctrine, 
his auditors of the Restoration had never learned it. From 1814 to 
1822, he saw before him a youthful crowd, attracted by every thing 
great, desirous to raise itself to the knowledge of truth, and rejecting 

Y an instinct of honor and moral dignity, the grovelling doctrines of 
the preceding century. What a delightful and befitting mission for this 
fervent apostle of reviving religion! M. Frayssinous was the in- 
structor of a great number of young men, who were one day to 
possess considerable influence in their country ; he was the lamp of 


their souls, and after divine grace, the father of their faith. He gave 


an impulsive movement to intelligence, excited courage, inspired 
is due the honor of the 


8enerous designs. To him, in agreat degree, 
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religious good effected under the Restoration, in spite of the hail 
storm of daily attacks from an anti-Catholic press. To him is due 
the honor of having sown in the hearts of his young hearers, so many 
good seeds destined to spring up at the proper time, and to have re. 
stored and kept up the Christian tradition in families. 

«« When M. Frayssinous took his place in the pulpit, he had to 
prove everything, even the existence of God, for men had made it a 
point of honor to convince themselves and others, that they were 
orphans, and had been so from eternity. The new situation required 
a new kind of discourse. He had not to address Christians, but 
those who were strangers to the very elementary principles of religion 
and philosophy: it was necessaryto stoop to the level of the intelligences 
of his auditory. M. Frayssinous comprehended this at once. It 
was asad thing to be obliged to plead the cause of religion before 
children, as the Tertullians and Origens of former days before Jews 
and Pagans ; but it was incumbent to meet the necessities of the time. 
He was obliged to establish the impotency of human reason to recog- 
nize the truth, and the philosophical advantages of an absolute scep. 
ticism, The conferencier of Saint Sulpice demonstrated that we were 
created for truth, that there are primary truths, and truths of de- 
duction, and that we are furnished with the means of attaining them. 
And as the desire for truth does not absolutely prevent our being 
deceived, the orator searched out the cause of these errors. He 
proved the existence of God by the universal faith of the human race, 
and by the order and beauties of nature, and trod in the dust the 
arguments of Atheism. Providence in the moral order, the spiritu- 
ality of the soul, natural law, free will and the immortality of the 
ee formed in succession the subjects of the conferences. He es- 
tablished the dogma of man ‘owing worship to the Divinity, and 
that this worship ought to be exterior and public. He established 
religious principles as the foundations of morality and society, dis- 
cussed the value of cotemporary testimony, and the question of mira- 
cles, examined the books of Moses and the Gospels, and proved a 
divine foundation in the establishment of Christianity. Then, pene- 
trating to the profound depths of religion, the orator contemplated 
its mysteries, the fitness and utility of which he lucidly exhibited. 
He cleared religion of ill-founded accusations, of calumnies so often 
re-produced, of wilfully false and hostile inventions, and re-establish- 
ed the precise theological truth in disputed points ; he shewed the 
social power of the Catholic doctrine, and saw in it alone, the solid 
elements of the greatness, the peace, and the future of France. 

«¢ It needs but to indicate this order of ideas,this ensemble of Chri:- 
tian lessons, to comprehend the importance of the services rendered 
by M. Frayssinous to the youth of France, in the early part of the 
nineteenth century. Such a mass of facts, of motives, of reasoning*, 
and of proofs, shed floods of light on those minds, which were igno- 
rant of everything connected with religion, and were sincerely seeking 
the truth. The orator spoke with clearness, nervous force, and with 
vigorous and spiritual good sense. His information was solid, his 
argumentation well knit, the turn of the thought often eloquent. 
You saw in him an upright heart, profound faith, love of truth, love 
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of country, horror of evil mens’ doctrines, but of good will to the 
men themselves. He once said, * if religion is without pity for error, 
as she is truth, she is full of consideration for the persons subject to 
error, because she is charity.’ . ° ° * 

“ In citing M.de Chauteaubriand and M.Frayssinous, as two mighty 
influences, which by different ways, favored the return to faith, we 
must not forget other labourers honourably united by their date to 
the work of reconstruction among us. M. de Bonald, caused in 
some degree the idea of the Divinity to take its place again in our 
philosophy, our society, and in the traditions of the human race; M. 
de Maistre attacked error in its remotest holds, with the original 
views of a rare genius, and the boldness of one who feels himself in 
possession of the truth. M. de Lamennais struck effective blows, but 
alas! to fall the deeper from his height of glory ; and lastly, among 
this group of illustrious ancestors, let us find room for M. Michaud, 
the first Frenchman of the nineteenth century, who restored the great 
epopée of the Catholic middle ages, the tirst volume of his History of 
the Crusades, having appeared in 1808. ‘I'he religious revival, how- 
ever, particularly appertains to the Genius of Christianity and the 
conferences of St. Sulpice.” 


The above extracts are given from different portions of the 
life of the eminent and holy personage whose name heads 
this paper. We have taken no further liberty than arranging 
them according to time, and making them form an introduc- 
tion to his history. His admission to the Society of Jesus 
closely followed the later conferences of M. Frayssinous, and as 
his subsequent career is so intimately connected with the after 
successful efforts of that society, he being in fact under God, 
its chief instrument for good in France, we may begin here to 
trace his heavenward route from his childhood upwards. 

From the author’s introduction we select a few lines. 


“ The perusal of this work should urge to a successful strife with 
discouragement, In it will be seen everything calculated to furnish 
strong hopes, and what constitutes the true honor of our age, the in- 
contestible religious improvement of French society during the last 
twenty years. Nothing is lost when religion begins to revive, and 
resume her rights and her empire. Her tendency is to elevate the 
moral sense, true dignity, the idea of justice ; and to teach us to look 
beyond the present hour. She is hopeful for the future, because she 
believes in the INFINITE, and she not only restores souls; she even 
aids in restoring states, As long as genuine religion shall remain 
free in our land, no evil can be irreparable.” 


The great grandfatherof our Apostle, purchased the Chateau 
of Ravignan, near Mount Mersan in the Landes in the reign 
of Louis XIV; and with the castle and estate he bought the 
privilege of using the name, his own proper one being De La 
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Croix. ‘lhesame gentlemanowned an estate called the Gureue 
about four leagues from Bayonne, where he chiefly abode, 
as the Chateau of Ravignan was in a ruinous condition. The 
family followed the profession of arms. The father of the 
subject of our memoir was a Chevalier of Saint Louis under 
that unsaintly King the fifteenth of the name. His wife was a 
Saint Céran, and a brother-in-law of his, a lieutenant in the ex- 
pedition, of Lapeyrouse, died in the Philippine isles. He wore 
through the dreary revolution without emigrating, though at 
imminent peril of his life. The devotedness of his valet Du- 
maine who once assumed his queue, powder, and embroidered 
coat, saved his life on the occasion. 

On the 2nd of December, 1795, Gustave Xavier de La 
Croix de Ravignan was born at Bayonne, and privately bap- 
tized on the next day at the house of a watchmaker in the 
same town. As in the case of so many of the elect in 
the Old Testament, his name seems to have possessed prophe- 
tic power. During infancy he did not enjoy robust health. 
Afterwards, though frolicsome and lively with his playmates, 
he was serious when in the presence of his parents. His gra- 
vity made his family call him the young ambassador: he be- 
came one indeed, but it was to plead the cause of his fellow- 
mortals at the court of Heaven. His father being advanced 
in years at his birth, made him his close companion in all his 
little excursions to Bayonne and back. 

In the year 1805, he conducted him to Paris, and left him 
under the care of the Abbé Hunot in the Rue Cherche Midi. 
He soon surpassed all his class-mates, and rather embarrassed 
his teachers by his extraordinary quickness in mastering his 
lessons. Even at that early time of his life, he experienced a 
strung devotional impulse ; and performed his religious daties 
to the great content of the spiritual director of the school, the 
Abbé de Sambucy. 

At the end of a-year and a-half, he was changed to a supe- 
rior academy, Rue Matignon, presided over by M. Hix and 
three Clergymen, and affording secular and religious instruc- 
tion to 250 students. The father-confessor was the Abbe 
Doremus, who about a quarter of a century later became the 
spiritual director of the Duchess de Berri. _ Here his progtess 
was equally rapid. He was accompanied by his elder brother 
Hippolyte, who was also his god-father, and to whom he con- 
tinued tenderly attached through life. We must afford space 
for one of his letters to his father, dated from the academy. 
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«Ah, dear and good papa! how I would wish to hear you call me 
once more your little companion, as when we used to walk together 
through the woods that surround the Gurgue! How happy I was at 
that time! Alasitis past. Let us hope that I shall one day re-visit my 
birth-place, which is so dear to me. How I long to see that happy 
day! Mean time, dear Papa, I console myself as well as I can, by 
sending you these letters, in which I describe what I feel.’ ¢ Alas,’ 
said he in another letter to his father, * how I wish my studies were 
over, that I might be at liberty to embrace you, and be off to the 
chase with yourself and Dumaine.’ ” 


Ilis respect for the authority and advice of his parents was 
so great that he did not learn to ride or fence,though he delighted 
in these exercises, without obtaining their approbation. 


“ What particularly strikes us in this correspondence of his early 
years, is a character of a mature stamp, which early revealed itself, 
exhibiting a deep feeling of duty, strength, will, courage, and resolu- 
tion. He is constantly pre-occupied with the necessity of doing good ; 
he neglects nothing, but he is never satisfied with himself; though 
still a child, he seems sensible of a divine impulse, which prompts 
him to aim at perfection. One week of vacation is enough for him. 
At its close he commences his preparation for the opening of the 
classes. Lndowed with a tender and sensitive nature, he endeavour- 
ed to conquer, or at least, restrain it ; but, if on any solemn occasion, 
there was a mention of mothers, he at once sadly thought of his own ; 
and his eyes filled with tears when at a distribution of prizes, he 
heard these words addressed to the children: ‘ Victors, your 
mothers will shed tears of joy at your triumphs ; vanquished, your 
mothers will console you by their tender caresses.’ 

“Separation from the paternal hearth, weighed heavy on him. He 
sighed to re-visit his home, but then sadly reflected that a few days 
of happiness, would give place to the misery of a long absence. He 
used often to ery out, ‘ When shall I be able, poor child that I am, 
to live with my parents, without fear of being separated from them ? 
perhaps never!” Ah! never indeed. Our greatest duties here are 
accomplished by the most distressing separations ; and those mothers 
who are proudest of their sons, are often the most to be pitied.” 


At thirteen years of age, his parents were desirous that he 
should enter among the pages: but finding that generally these 
pages entered on a military career after a couple of years, he 
sought guidance in prayer, and announced to his parents, that 
he felt no inclination for arms, and preferred the study of law 
or diplomacy. 

For five months before his first communion, he could not 
be induced to be present at a play. His preparation was pro- 
bably as perfect as could be made by one of his age, where the 
grace received was so well aided by the most tender devotion 


10 prayer and meditation. 
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‘It was innocence itself, which on the 8th of June, 1809, in the 
person of Gustave de Ravignan, became the tabe rnacle of God. It 

was the child preserved, the child predestined, which on that day for 
the first time, was nourished with the bread of angels. Our poor coun. 
try seldom presented at that period, a spectac le of the kind, so worthy 
of the regards ofheaven. A first communion made by a child so stain- 
less, was at once a benediction and the consecration of a destiny. A 
mysterious source of graces has been revealed to this sic ‘kly looking 
scholar of noble and grave mien, on whose countenance shines a te nd- 
er and intense piety, and this source of grace shall never run dry 
The first communion of Gustave de Ravignan, which so yiyidly 
presented the ideavof an angel mingling with human beings, was the 
commencement of all the divine fay ors “show ered on a great life,” 


After five years of successful studies, he lost his father whom 
he had not seen since his entry at M. Beast sacademy.  LLis 
vacations had been passed in the city,as in those days the idea 
of a journey from Paris to Bayonne vail back again every ye ms 
was not to be entertained. At fifteen years and a half old, he 
finished his studies with M. Ux, having had for class fellows, 
among other celebrities, Oudenot, Alfred de Vigny, Perignon, 
the composer Herold, and lastly Count D’Orsay, who in after 
years presented to his former comrade, a Head of Christ mod- 
elled by himself. 

At sixteen years of age he commenced the study of juris- 
prudence, taking for his guide M. Goujon, whowas re scommended 
by M. Seze, the illustrious defender of Louis XVI. His con- 
fessor was the sainted pee ene M. I'rayssinous, whose 
labours in the pulpit were at this time suspended by Napoleon, 
as mentioned before. Ile applied himself at intervals to the 
study of Hnglish, German, and general reading ; and might be seen 
praying with fervor at an early Mass, and delighting a salon in 
the evening by the elegance: of his manners “and the agreea- 
bility of his conversation ; for as our author remarks “ Prety 
in the fashionable world ‘he no need of making faces at the 
company.” Religion held his heart, and so exclusively, that 
these outward matters did not affect his deep seated piety in 
the slightest degree. Ile has occasionally said, ade lressing lus 
mother, It l ane offended you in any way, | take refuge mn 
your heart ;” as St. Augustin once wrote, c Tf you are afraid 
of God, sun and hide in his arms 

Inheriting by race and isdition, loyal attachment to 
Bourbons, he ‘took up arms after the return from Elba, and 
was in peril of his life at an engagement 1m tlic lower Pyrene\ i 
He would not quit M. Barbarin, his colonel, who was severely 
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wounded, and the noble-minded but mistaken man, seeing no 
other means to compel his friend to fly for lis life, sn: halal 
pistol from his belt and shot himself on the spot. Gustave 
goon after rejoined the little body of }’rench soldiers that were 
commanded by Count Ktienne de Damas in Spain, and was 
appointed lieutenant of cav alry. 

Want of space obliges us to leave out the m: iny affectionate 
letters which he dispatched to his mother during these years of 
his youth : let our readers be assured that they were every thing 
that could give joy and comfort to the heart of a loving and 
religious waindle d mother. 

We see prevailing in the life of the true soldier and the true 
saint, the same virtues of heroism, endurance, and loyalty to 
the cause adopted, and sometimes these virtues animating the 
same person 1 both careers, as in the instances of St. Martin, 
St. Ignatius, and the subject of this memoir, who will probably 
be one day publicly invoked among the ranks of the canonized 
defenders of the faith. 

Gustave de Ravignan, after his brief military career, now 
devoted himself with more zeal to the study of the law. We 
extract a few lines of our author’s, relative to the subject :— 


«The study of law touches on what is greatest in the history of men, 
and conduces to the most noble oc cupations of the understanding. 
Gustave de Ravignan ceaselessly added to his information by a regular 
course of reading, and by the good and profitable practice ‘of making 
notes of what he read. ‘On finishing his aunotations on the Spirit of 
Laws, he remarked that a valuable “work inight be composed as a 

ompanion, having for its title the Morality of Laws. It was agreat 
and happy idea. It strongly seized on his mi 1d, sad we have proofs 
that the cour ageous young student fully intended to execute it. The 
notes which we have seen are those of an intrepid workman, ‘They 
bear for title * Notes on Religion, History and Laws,)&c. * * ° 
He did not go on with the execution of the intended work: the will 
Was good, but time failed. He was at the age when great designs 
traverse the brain of those enamoured of goodness, but maturity was 
denied to the conception of the large design.” 


During parts of 1815 and 1816 his life was endangered by 
an attack on his lungs, His doctor recommended a visit to 
Vauterets, as he would have recommended any other place, but 
the instinct of a mother guided her to select the Haux Bonnes 
i the Pyrenees, and after a short sojourn there his health 
seemed perfectly. re-established. 

In 1817 he was admitted to the oflice of Consei//er Auditeur, 
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being the elect out of three candidates proposed, the interes 

of the Duke of Angouleme, which was chie tly due { to his con 
duct during the Hundred Days, having, it is supposed, el 

enced the King’s choice. His first essay as a pleader dated 

y, 1520. The notes made on his first brief, which are stil] 
cxtant, exhibit great powers of reason, extensive information. 
clearness, and force. In all his speeches during his legal ea- 
reer, there was evident a serious study of the subject matt 
and a rare correctness In the opening and the discussion of th 
Cause 

On the 3ist of August, 1821, he was employed in the pro- 
secution of Cauchois-Le- Maire, for an impudent and liceutious 
attack on the government. Le conscientiously drew a distine- 
tion between license and liberty, and had the pleasure of seeing 
an unprinempled and mischievous writer found guilty under all 
the heads of the accusation. 

During the vacation of Pentecost the President Amy used 
to assemble a select — of lus friends, among whom was 
always found De Ravignin, at his chateau de Rosay in Upper 
Normandy. In the wat of the ivited were to be found 
Chaveau Lagard, the illustrious defender of Mane Antoinette 
and Charlotte Corday ; Michaud, a collaborateur of our liogra- 
pher i in the History of the Crus sades, and one whom he cha. 
racterises as a delightful talker, a profound politician, a historian 
of great talent, of great knowledge, and of an upright consci- 
ence; Ml. Berryer, then a brilliant young advocate, and the 
professor Lemaire. ‘There our future conterencier chatted, 
inade verses, enjoyed manly exercises, and ¢ contributed mor 
than any one to the general harmless enjoyment. One amuse 
ment alone he would not share—the card table, or gambling 
of any description. About this pericd a friend of his of an 
irreligious dis sposition, fell ill, and was watched by him with 
ihe care of a mother. He ceased not till he had the inexpres- 
sible comfort of seeing the sinner thoroughly reconciled to lis 
God before the near approach of his dissolution. 


“We elbow the crowd but it is very rare to meet a man. How few 


» there who live on their own prope funds! who seek their streng th 
ody vreatness in themselves! The life of ne: arly everyone is a lite 
lecte i re-echoe d, or borrowed. They drag on a life out of doors, 

for r inside they find nothing ; they seek everything from others, and 
antic pies, own proper habitation ; they borrow their dreams, 
their ideas, even their opinions. Gustave de Ravignan’s ¢haractet 
exhibited a sustained | creatness, the secret of whichis a sincere desire 


Wwol ld, 
to do good and advance without cessation. This man ot the 
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whom the world looked up to, and who stood far above its level, en- 
tertained a profound conviction of the dignity ofhuman nature. He 
had considered with the eyes of faith, the divine stamp with which 
our nature is impressed, and it was on that account that he bestowed 
vreat care on his entire being ; he carefully attended to his soul, his 
spirit, and even his exterior. He was not only one of the most pious 
of young men, there could scarcely be found ove more attractive. 
With his beautiful regular features, and their charming expression, 
his superb eyes, fine curling black hair, and his clothes cut in such a 
good style, you might have taken him at first for a person too much 
wedded to the world ; but with him all this was only the complement 
of the ideal of moral beauty. His Christian obligations were never 
absent from his mind ; he was surrounded with attractions, yet he in- 
spired respect ; he was at once amiable and unaffectedly reserved. 
His gaiety never passed cervain bounds ; and there was in his spirit 
a slight tinge of irony, which he turned to the purpose of entertain- 
ment, and never allowed to offend any one.” 


About this period, the successive deatlis of his grandmother, 
and of a dear young fend, with the dangerous illness of a 
beloved sister, sensibly affected his spirits, and probably served 
to turn his wishes towards the life of a Religious. We give 
part of a letter written soon after to his sister Pauline, who 
was living at the time with their mother at St. Laurent, 

“T earnestly long for repose. It is as necessary to me as any other 
appliance for the sick ; the least noise affects me. I beg of my mother 
to get the pigeon house or some quiet apartment in the garden 
readied for me. I do not like to hear any movements of outward life 
where lam. Without doubt it is an error, a defect, a vice: 1 look 
on it as a malady affecting the nerves, or something of the sort. 1 
must have night and silence round me. * * * Lam very much 
annoyed that Michael is not giving satisfaction to my mother. He 
does not go to confession! I will bring him with me when I go down, 
for I will go often myself to the Curé of the place. Adieu! pray to 
God for me. Cherish religion, for we have no other real good in the 
world; but you feel this better than I, and I love you the more for it.” 

He passed some happy days with his dear relatives at Ra- 
vignan or St. Laurent. ‘The desire of entering into the eccle- 
siastical state had taken hold of him im a greater or less degree 
lor some time; and his biographer is careful to assert, that no 
Worldly disappointment, or chagrin, or affair of the heart, had 
the least influence on the travailing of his soul in these days. 
M. Abbe Frayssinous his spiritual director, cautioned him 
against a too sudden resolve. After his return from the coun- 
tryin 1819, he resumed his legal functions, giving thereby 
great pleasure to his mother, who seems always to have opposed 
bis vocation somewhat more vigorously than strictly became 
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a devout Christian parent. This remark is made, not for the 
disparagement of the good lady, who, we hope, is eujoving at 
(iis moment the society of her blessed son in glory and bliss 
but for a warning to living mothers, not to pull against the 
divine bands which are drawing their happy children into the 
r fuge of Christian perfection. The rule in this matter is 
simple: force or persuade not your children to enter a Relig 

ous state, but do not oppose their wishes when they tend in 
that direction. 


} 
is 


« Among the worldly pleasures he enjoyed,the young counsellor pre- 
ferred the little reunions at his mother’s. He there appeared lively, 
Witty, and well pleased ; and often at the close of one of these parties, 
he would request them to fix on a time for the next. He took 
pleasure in dancing, and often when returning from a ball, he would 
find fault with himself for having been so much amused. His mother 
would sometimes say to her daughters, ‘ Our dear Gustave has given 
up his projects ; he now thinks only of that career which is opening 
SO brilliantly before him.’ 

« One day in the year 1820, at a small party, the discourse turned on 
religion and the Jesuits. The Catholic Faith and the Company of 
Jesus were attacked, and Gustave de Ravignan undertook their de- 
fence. Immediately the vehemence of the assailants was directed full 
on the celebrated society; but our young counsellor retorted with 
vigour, rectifying facts, confounding calumnies, and proving the inno- 
cence of the accused. All at once, having given utterance to his his- 
toric and religious convictions, he rose up with eyes on fire, sublime 
with truth, faith, and confidence, and cried out, ‘I will die a Jesuit.’ 
‘Then,’ said Lis opponent, ‘you will be hunted from every place, 
along with them.’ ‘IT may be hunted,’ answered he, ‘but 1 will die 
a Jesuit notwithstanding.” This scene, so indicative of prophetic 
inspiration, was never forgotten by those who witnessed it.” 


lle was appointed substitute to the Procureur du Roy, \st. 
August, 1821]; and during the following winter he went pretty 
freely into society by order of his director, who wished to test 
the genuineness of his voeation by bringing him face to face 
with the attractions of the world. He no longer danced, and 
was often found by his family very sad in appearance. His 
hour being come at last, he spoke to his mother of his being 
obliged to take a journey which might occupy him a wee k or 
so, promising to write if he would not have returned by that 
time. in embracing her at his departure, he jestingl) requested 
her nol to present a petition @ da Loveday.* 


* An Englishman so called presented, a little before that aah : 

ee ’ ‘ . . Pee he. ic ¢ CrTiit 
petition tothe Chamber of Deputies, complaining that his daughter 
had become a Catholic, and embraced a religious state. 
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On the morning of the 19th of April, 1822, he entered the 
little seminary of Issy in the outskirts of Paris, where so many 
holy and learned men had tested their vocation before him. 
In the garden of the house called the Solitude, are two large 
cypresses standing like two silent sentinels, and the solitaires 
have a view of Paris, lying silent and untempting beyond their 
little world. He wrote to his mother as he had promised, 
asking forgiveness for not being more explicit with her, as he 
could not endure the sight of her grief. His director was 
M. Mollevaut, the superior of the house of Solitude. M. Frays- 
sinous, on confiding him to this venerable guide, said, “ when 
he informs me that you have received a call, 1 will be as much 
at peace as if the words came from God.” 

Mme. de Ravignan, in her distress, paid a visit to M. Frays- 
sinous, now Vicar-General of Paris, and Almoner to the King, 
He gave her all the consolation and courage that could 
be obtained by looking at the separation in a religious light, 
and repeated more than once, “ [am growing old: your son Is 
destined to succeed me at Saint Sulpice.’  Froin a letter of 
her’s to some lady among her intimate friends, the biographer 
gives his readers an opportunity to judge of the depth of the 
sacrifice she was obliged tu make in parting from her beloved 
child. 

He received a letter from the Procureur General, M. Bellart, 
in answer to one announcing his resignation of office, in which 
this brave defender and preserver of so many of the illustrious 
accused of past days, exhorted him to a most careful examina- 
tion of himself before makiny his irrevocable choice ; but such 
light had been already shed on his interior, that his path was 
as clear before him as a well beaten causeway through a marsh 
in the full blaze of noon. He thus addressed a friend some 
lime after his entrance at Issy ;— 

“Oh, how I bless the infinite goodness of God! How was I 
employed in the world! In agitation, in torment, in debate ; and for 
What purpose? Little of what was good; much of what was evil; 
often for nothing at all. Here, I pray ; I meditate on the fundamen- 
tal principles of faith ; I labour for the sanctuary; an! my cone 
science tells me, that I am of some service to my country, to my 
Iriends, to myself. Implore God that this life may endure long for me.’ 

“ Two days after this letter was written, he received the tonsure 
from the hands of the Bishop of Hermopolis (M. Frayssinous), whose 


niall a sl 
aie consecration had only just taken place. ply: It "babe 
ine and affecting sight, such as we meet occasionally in the history 
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of the Church. The young man kneeling before the Bishop to r 
ce ve the lowest de gree of pr iesthood, h: ad been sinee ISl4, nt IS mos 
assiduous hearer at Saint Sulpice, He had revealed all the secrets 
of his soul to him for ten years ; and it was by his advice that he had 
prolonged his stay in the world, in order th: at the gold might be th 
more pur ified in that world’s furnace. . _ . 
‘After the cere mony the Bishop addressed the new cleric in word: 
the memory of eine h has remained fresh in the min ds of those pre 


sent, and at once, claimed those rights of the Creator whic! 
men seem not willing to recognise. ‘The world speaks of your 
sacrifice, you have made noue : te it a sacrifice to quit the world for 
G tod r Being oppressed with the duties of the times, of which lh 
felt the weight and difficulty, he demanded of the dearly-loved Levit 
the assistance of his prayers. ‘You are going,’ said he, «to pass 
long days of peace in a holy solitude: forget not those who ar 
launehbc? on a sea disturbed with storms, and strewn with rocks.’ 


Touching and merciful wonders of Providence! The elect succeed 
ch other: from one work crowned with glory, arises another work 
destined for a glorious future ; and the mantles of the prophets ar 
bequeathed, as in the ancient games the torches passed from hand to 
hand. It was in 1822, that the conferences of M. Frayssinous ceased, 
and it was at the same pe ‘riod that the orator of Saint Sulpice intro- 
duced young De Ravignan into the sanctuary. When Ambrose 
* aptized Aug vustin, he was little aware that the new Christian would 
he the most sublime and profound doctor of our faith; but when th 
Bis! shop of Termopolis opene <d the barrier to a vocation so well know: 
to him, he knew full well the apostle that was going to arise for th 


glory of the Churel 

[lis mother having gone to Saint Laurent, and being very 
anxious about his hea Ith, he writes to her in the most tendet 
and affectionate style, describing his entire contentment in his 
present life, and mentioning that, to give pleasure to her and 


his other dear friends, he attends carefully to his health. 
lt is very probable that De Ravignan. had no intention o! 
entering tl he ranks of the Jesuits when he began his retreat at 
issy ; but there was such bitter hostil lity shewn to the order by 
the revolution: iry party about the year 1822, that he became 
decided, ven as a brave volunteer quits “abo duty to en- 
counter the enemy where the war is actually ragu {is mo- 
ther having returned to Paris in Nove: nber, poe to Issy im 
all haste to embrace her son, but he had set out on foot on 
All Souls’ Day [oO . Montrouge, where the Society possessed a 
little house, with court and carden, since ILSL6, the novices 
amounting to one hundred.* She followed him thither, and 


2 * > P - - 24)! . w mas ¢ ’ yranch 
In 1830, they were driven from this retreat: a separare t 


of ricpus now occupies it, 
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wept, and embraced, and reproached him in turn. Ie consoled 
her as well as he could ; and when he had brought some degree 
of comfort to her mind, he remarked with a smile, “ You see, 
my dear mother, that you did not name me Xavier for nothing.” 
A small portion of a letter to lis mother on her Festival day 
(St. Catherine’s),.is subjoined. 


“] hope you will be convinced that the most serious reflections 
and the most abundant grace have conducted me to Montrouge, and 
that you will extend your love for your son to the society of which 
he aspires to be a member. May our Lord, through the love of his 
mother, and the intercession of your holy patroness, grant you all 
succour to pass well through this short life, and rejoin us in Hea- 
ven! To-morrow [ will pray for you at the Holy Sacrifice. I will 
communicate for the same intention ; this is my bouquet for your 
festival, prayer, and union with God. Receive them with weleome: 
unite your prayers with mine that you may be consoled, and become 
tranquil and happy.” 

To his brother he writes, deprecating any merit to himself in 
the step he has taken :— 


“Once the will of God is made known to us by faith, prayer, and 
meditation, the man is no more himself in following the route which 
has been traced out for him. When you think of me, pray that I 
may live only to do His will, to save myself thereby, and to labour 
in future for the sanctification of the souls committed te my charge. 
Herein is no question of strength, of sacrifice: there is nothing but 
facility and simplicity in executing the orders of the Sovereign 
Master. I pray yourself and our sister to rejoice, and to think more 
of that Heaven to which we tend, than of this earth on which we 
creep. Our mother is deeply affected ; but time, grace, and conso- 
lation from on high, will change her grief into true joy. * * * ° 
I rejoice with you on the promises made for your advancement ; but 
think of the King of kings, who after this life will distribute grades 
according to our fidelity here—and that for all eternity.” 


Our author introduces his account of the noviciate of his 
young postulant by some appropriate and judicious remarks, 


“ That man is in possession of true peace on earth, who can sin- 
cerely say that he is doing God’s will. Not to be where we ought, 
is the real evil, even as the real good is to be where God wishes us 
to be, Philosophy is of accord with religion, in teaching that on the 
choice of a state in life, depends our future ; and that on the well or 
ill resolving of this question, depends the repose of society. True 
order is, Every Thing in its own Place. Let any organ of the human 
body be transferred from the spot where it ought to fulfil its functions 
to another, and this body, whose structure is so beautiful, could no 
longer exist, Suppose the least detail neglected in the most wonder- 
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ful invention of mechanical genius ;—the machine loses its power or 
its surety. It is the same with societies, whose individuals are not 
atthe posts assigned them by Providence. Terrible and frequent 
are the shocks we experience at times ; and if the world is not often . 
thrown from its balance 3 if it still holds out through such discordant 
and displaced elements, it is only a standing miracle of God that 
sustains it. ™ . * 

‘* Before assisting at the profound labour of a soul which seeks to 
know God and itself, before considering the working of the constitu. 
tions which form the Jesuit, let us pay homage to the great Ignatius 
of Loyola, the wounded officer of Pampeluna, soldier of God and 
catechist of his people, founder of an institution, perfect in its first 
formation and never changed, father of a magnificent family of 
apostles and martyrs, and whose life was a prophetie image of the 
struggles and griefs of his posterity. All is one long combat in his 
genius, his means, and his object. He is roused to anger against his 
own person, and treats it as an enemy whom it is necessary to con- 
quer. It is by a decided victory over himself that he will prepare to 
conquer the world. He emerges a new being from the grotto of 
Manreze ; and this unlettered man has become so learned in divin 
things, that he requires only thirty days to compose the Spiritual 
Exercises, a wonderful book, which has brought back so many sou!s 
into the path of order, and restored them to God. 

«These Spiritual Exercises are the preludes to the noviciate,among 
the Jesuits. There are eight days’ exercises for the commencement 
of the noviceship, and thirty days for the third year of probation ; 
but they may also be used as a preface to every Christian state. It 
is alabour of interior purification, from which there cannot fail to 
issue a good and generous will for any labour to which we may have 
to apply. It is the grotto of Manreze for every aspirant to evange- 
lical regeneration. Xavier de Revignan Jays down the Spiritual 
[Exercises on the threshold of an evangelical life.” 

Our author now gives a resumé of the processes by which 
a pious aspirant, entering on his noviciate, comes to conquer 
lis own irregular desires and propensities, breaks the yoke of 
the world’s spirit and customs which formerly oppressed him, 
resigns his own proper will, and thinks only of what may be 
the will of his Creator in any future action or proceeding. 
Aided by meditation on the mysteries of the life of our Lord, 

e we . > - ’ Y so " 7 
he is decided to follow where the standard of the Cross leads 
the way. He selects the Saviour as his captain in the wor 
is compelled to wage against himself, the devil, and the world. 
Led by a heavenly call received in prayer and meditation, he 

sd . ° > P< } pias ee f 
embraces the station appointed for him; and determining to 
acquire, through grace, a pure and disinterested love of his 
: , ae a 4 : : ° . . ? ot 8 
incarnate Saviour, all his thoughts, aspirations, and actions 

. i  wARY ; , 
will have only one object—Tue GREATER GLORY oF GOI 
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Hear what Xavier de Ravignan says of his experiences of the 
new life he is about to embrace :— 


«A man tired of the world quits it; he searches for a shelter : he 
entertains a profound desire to take revenge on himself and _ his life, 
by labours profitable to his neghbours. 

"« He believes that the great evil of the age is want of obedience. 
Feeling the utter wortblessness of what is called independence, he 
thirsts to be in subjection, knowing it to be the only safeguard to 
man’s dignity, and the assurance of true liberty, the emancipation 
of the soul. 

‘* The performance of the Spiritual Exercises brought the light and 
pointed out the way. He knocked at the gate of the company of 
Jesus. 

‘What first struck him was the profound peace which prevailed in 
the religious abode, the silent halls, the order, the poverty which 
reigned everywhere, the kindly welcome given by the good brother 
who introduced him, the mild gravity of the father who received 
him. * * * He felt himself in an atmosphere breathing of good- 
ness, of devotion, of the presence of God. 

«Still on the threshold, he will know the extent of his duties in his 
new life, and be penetrated with its spirit. 

‘Are you ready to renounce the world, the possession and the hope 
of temporal goods? Are you ready to beg your bread from door 
to door, if necessary, for the love of Jesus Christ?’ ¢T am.’ 

‘Are you disposed to live in any part of the world, and in any 
employ which your superiors may judge to conduce to the greater 
glory of God, and the salvation of souls?’ ‘I am.’ 

‘Are you resolved to obey your superiors as God's vicegerents, in 
every matter where your conscience detects no sin?’ ¢ I am,’ 

‘Are you sincerely determined to repulse with horror, all that the 
slaves of worldly prejudices love and embrace ; and do you feel dis- 
posed to desire and accept whatever Jesus Christ our Lord loved and 
embraced 2” ‘TI am.’ 

‘Do you consent to wear the livery of ignomony which He bore ; 
and through love and respect for him, to suffer as he did, abuse, 
reproaches, and false testimonies, without having in any way meri- 
ted them 2” «J do,.’” 


The noviciate of a Jesuit lasts two years; and as the main 
object is to imbue him with a thorough spirit of devotion and 
obedience, human learning forms no part of his occupation, 
Which wholly consists of exercises of meditation, self-denial, 
humility, and severity to self. A Medigious being a man dead 
to the world, the agents to induce this spiritual death are 
inerely grace, faith, persevering energy. . 

Xavier had probably less struggle with himself in conquering 
pride, self will, and bondage to the outward world, than others. 
€ owned no attachments beyond the walls, except such as 
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are rendered holy by our natural relations, and betook himse|i 
with genume zest to the lowest occupation, sweeping and 
performing other menial offices, with the humility of ata 

29 ¢ "r . e e « salt 
and the vigour of a labourer. This is the daily occupation of 
a novice. : 


“The Novices rise at 4 o'clock, and their first duty is a visit to 
the Holy Sacrament, which lasts a quarter of an hour: this js fol 
lowed by an hour of meditation. At half-past 5, they make their 
beds, and sweep their chamber: they then hear Mass, and after. 
wards take breakfast. What are called exterior labors exercise 
them a certain time ; these are the ordinary household duties which 
would be performed in families by servants or helpers. The remain. 
der of the time till dinner is occupied by a conference on the duties 
of a religious life, by an exercise in reading, which holds half an 
hour, and by a recitation of verses from the New Testament, par- 
ticularly the Epistles of St. Paul. The dinner, which is taken at 
mid-day, is followed by three-quarters of an hour of recreation. 
Meditation, the recital of the Rosary, and the Preparation, occupy 
the intervening time to supper. ; 

« Once a week they have an exercise in humility, when the Novices 
make sincere though charitable remarks on the defects and imper- 
fections of each other. On Monday they have an exercise in oratorica! 
pronunciation, and speaking in public, taking for subject, a religious 
truth or the life of a saint. On Wednesday catechism is taught, 
and perfect liberty of remark is left to the class, in order to put the 
knowledge and temper of the catechist to the proof.” 


Our Novice’s duty was that of monitor. Ile transmitted 
orders from the superiors, saw them executed, and appointed 
comrades (three by three) when walks were allowed. Their 
promenades sometimes extended to Meudon, and the weak or 
inactive found him a rough conductor, for he took no accouut 


of mud, cold, heat, frost, or snow. When the exercises ol 
humility had place, no one was found to make a single remark 
on his manners, but when he read or made an oration, he was 


listened to as a master of tone and delivery. 


«A noviciate without study was surely a great idea. To know 
one’s self and to know God, to have triumphed over one’s self, and to 
be accustomed to the rigorous performance of duty before opening 4 
book or entering on the career of letters or human knowledge— 
what an effective and perfect preparation! A novice arrives at his 
studies with peace of soul, that peace so rare and so fertile, arising 
from the subjugation of evil propensities. He feels a keener T™ lish 
for truth ; and as his interior light has become clearer, he makes a 
better use of the gifts of nature. * * ° The moral worth of 
a man confers additional value on his talents, while as long as te 
passions are allowed to obscure the soul, the greatest gen us 15 
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never in full possession of his powers. On removal from the novi- 
ciate, during which the renewal of the man was perfected, the pos- 
tulant is in the most favorable disposition to receive light, instrue- 
tion, and elevation of the soul. When the barrier is removed, the 
intelligence springs forward with delight into the field of study so 
long closed to it. Xavier de Ravignan found such vivid pleasures 
in the acquisition of knowledge, that he probably reproached bim- 
self for the indulgence. 

«* Study holds an important place in the apprenticeship of the com- 
pany of Jesus. They devote to rhetoric and literature, the first two 
years which follow the noviciate ; after this, three years or sometimes 
more, are given to philosophy, the physical sciences, and mathema- 
tics. * * * ‘hen the Religious is reduced from the rank of 
master, which he had held, to that of pupil—to wit in theology. 
He not only studies Dogmatic Theology and Moral philosophy, but 
also the Holy Scripture, Canon Law, Ecclesiastical history, and the 
Orientallanguages. To these he devotes four years and sometimes 
more, being subject to strict yearly examinations, This long 
course of study is terminated by a general examination, in which he 
must have three favorable suffrages out of four, in order to gain 
admittance to the Profesion. 

“To aheart so truly Christian and an intelligence of such eleva- 
tion as that of Xavier de Ravignan, what a world to reconnoitre 
and explore! in these regions of theology, where the foundations of 
religion are revealed, where divine truths are established in their 
rigorous exactitude, where the whole sublime edifice of Catholic 
faith expands before us. What a science is that of the Divine Scrip- 
tures! where nearly every word contains a wonder or mystery, a 
science not yet exhausted by the brightest geniuses, and whose whole 
secrets will never be penetrated by man. For him who prepares 
himself for combats and apostolical works, what an appropriate study 
is that of the history of the Church! ever pursued and ever victori- 
ous; ever reckoned among the things which have been or which 
have lost their power, and yet stretching from shore to shore, and 
advancing with its cress and its martyrs to the extreme boundaries 
of the universe. Who can help admiring this Church! Mother of the 
greatest nations and the most durable monarchies—indestructible 
Pillar in the midst of such a mass of ruins! Vessel constructed by 
the divine hand, steering with all sails spread through an ocean strewn 
with wrecks, and out of which, as from the ark, comes from time to 
time whatever is to renew the life of the world. These later studies 
occupied our candidate from November 1824, to July 1828. 

“During the summer of 1827, he was preparing to receive sub- 
di aconship and deaconship, these holy bonds which will link him in- 
Violably to the sanctuary. He thus writes to his family concerning 
the expected event, 13th August 1827. 

_“* As Lam informed by the superior, I will shortly have an ad- 
ditional consolation and a powerful means for intercession for you 
before God. * * © @ Pray all for me; and if you can obtain 
for me the blessing of becoming a holy priest, you shall have an 
abundant share of efficacious prayers and fervent sacrifices. Thus it 
is that God invites to himself even the most unworthy.’” 
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The most touching, tender, and edifying letters were written 
during these studies to his mother, brother, and sisters. [jy 
burthen of nearly the whole being, renunciation of our own 
proper will, cheerful acceptance of the will of the Creator, the 
nothingness of this short span of life except the opportunity it 
affords of gaining a blissful eternity, love of the crucified 
Saviour, and the great benefit of meditating on the mysteries 
of his divine life. His mother not being reconciled, even at 
the end of his probation, to the selection he has made, he takes 
great pains to shew that it would be sinful to have resisted 
the gently drawing grace that induced him to embrace it, and 
that he will shortly be of more service by using his privilege 
of presenting the Holy Sacrifice for her weal here and hereafter, 
‘To her he is still the loving and respectful Gus¢ave, though he 
has long laid aside that name to all his other correspondents. 
He is now, in 1828, thirty-three years old, having for the last 
six years, renounced the world, its honors, its pleasures, and 
its occupations. Before enjoying sacerdotal functions in per- 
fection, lie will have yet to spend five years as professor of 
Dogmatic Theology. 

He gave his first lectures at Acheul, near Amiens, where he 
had fifty novices under his charge. In his lessons he was re- 
markable for the luminous precision of his explanations. lle 
allowed no turning back or starting to one side, but kept lus 
pupils within the circle traced out by the terms of the question 
before them. 

Passing, much against our will, his letters to his relatives, 
redolent of piety, consolation, and submission to the Divine 
will, we approach the days of July, 1830. A sketch of the 
general state of the Society in France for some time previous, 
will not be amiss at this point of our notice. - . 

Two months after the publication of the Bull, Sodicifudo, o! 
Pius VIL., 6th August, 1814, which re-established the Jesuits 
in the Christian world, an ordonnance of Louis X\ [L1. au- 
thorised the Archbishops and Bishops of the realm to erect 
ecclesiastical schools, of which they were to appoint the heads 
and the teachers. ‘lhe Jesuits, under the inoffensive name of 
Fathers of the Faith, answered to the call of many of the 
Bishops, and were entrusted with the charge of these ecclesi- 
astical schools. Bourdeaux, Soissons, Forcalquier, Montn 4 
rillon, Amiens, and Sainte-Anne d’Auray, were the first cues 
in France that gave welcome to these worthy successors \ 
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the Jouvencys and the Porées. To the work of youthful in- 
struction they joined, as opportunity offered, the functions of 
home missionaries, preached, and heard confessions. 

The famous congregation of which the valiant people of 
France were so afraid, while they ignored the very, existence of 
republican clubs, whose hands were already on their throats, 
had for founder, in the beginning of the Empire, the I'ather 
Delpuits, and for director under the Restoration, Father Ronsin. 
While religion was acquiring something like liberty, the Abbé 
Legris Duval founded the Society of Good Works, who took 
the prisons, the hospitals, and the little Savoyards under their 
protection. The Society des Bonnes Etudes also flourished as 
a branch of the congregation. ‘The Association of St. Francis 
Regis, established by a councillor of the Cour Royale, M. Gos- 
sin of pious memory, also arose to lend its aid for the effectually 
carrying on of the work of God in France. 

“ But it was the unholy mission of part of the public press of the 
era of the restoration, to mock, to insult, to invent evil against Ca- 
tholicity under the convenient name of Jesuitism. They could not 
put the servants of God in the dungeon or under the axe, but they 
tortured them with railleries, and lying inventions. They could not 


expose them to the horrors of the circus; so they inflicted a daily 
flagellation on them before an excited public. They treated them 
somewhat like those early martyrs whose faces and bodies were 
smeared with honey, and then exposed under a burning sun to be 
tormented by mosquitos. 

“The most blood-thirsty of their foes, could hardly avoid laughing 
among themselves, at the game they were playing :—men prepared 
to bluw out the lamp of civilization and bring back the night of 
ignorance and anarchy! They represented them, poignard in hand, 
lying in wait for the lives of kings. Ah! if such were the designs of 
the Jesuits, their accusers would be only too willing to let them ac- 
complish their purpose.” 

While the tempest was raging, the Bishop of Hermopolis, 


(formerly M. Frayssinous, already honorably mentioned) on 
“bth May, 1826, contended that French priests were author- 
sed by the Charter to submit themselves to particular rules in 
community; and mentioned, without looking closely at the 
consequences, that eight petit seminaries were presided over by 
members of the Society. Many devout and generous hearts 
Were rejoiced at the avowal ; but the liberal (?) papers sounded 
the alarm, and proclaimed the country in danger. A certain 
Count Montlossier, wearied with a lonely chateau life in 
Auvergne, and wishing to hear himself spoken of, now attacked 
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the body in a bitter pamphlet, representing them as engaged 
in a conspiracy to overturn society, religion, and government, 
[lis brochure occupied the attention of the Cour Royale, which 
pronounced itself incompetent to try the question. The 
Chamber of Peers appointed an unfriendly commission, which 
referred the statement to the President of the Council, The 
Duke Fitzjames spoke vigorously against the views of Mont- 
lossier, and gave an instance of the wisdom he once exhibited 
in a plan to drive out the Jacobins, when he was an emigré 
during the old revolution. Te collected his friends together 
one day, and proposed that all the Capuchins in Europe should 
be snmmoned to enter France in procession, bearing before 
them the Cross as their standard, and Jacobinism would cease 
to exist. 

The Bishop of Hermopolis, minister of ecclesiastical affairs 
and public instruction, examined, with the firm impartiality of 
an historian, the praises and the accusations of which the So- 
ciety had been the object for three centuries, dwelt on its re- 
establishment by Pius VIIL., and the re-entry into France of a 
certain number of its members under the buckler of the Liderty 
of Worship. His efforts were in vain ; a majority of 130 voices 
ubove 63 resigned the petition to the President of the Council. 
This was in January, 1827. A year after, a commission was 
appointed to examine measures necessary for the execution of 
the laws of the realm in regard to secondary ecclesiastical semi- 
naries. From the report of these commissioners sprung the 
Ordonnances of June, 1828, which dispersed the eight colleges 
mentioned, and set restrictions on the rights of petit semmaries. 
The Bishop of Hermopolis gave in his resignation ; another 
Bishop, M. Feutrier, did not shrink from the heavy responst- 
bility. The poor old King was obliged, against his own will, 
to temporize ; but it is not by concessions to injustice, but by 
vigor, that states can be upheld.  ‘t'wo years after the Ordon- 
nances had effect, Charles X. and his family were on their way 
to exile in Holyrood. ; 

The apostles of the new order of things had now everything 
their own way, 
ady to believe every 
tnimals, whom it 


the Her- 
of the 


“ They persuaded the people, who are always ready | 
thing but the truth, that the Jesuits were pestilent anim 
was necessary to extirpate from the face of the earth : and 
cules of the people, armed with his club, appeared at the gate 
seminary of Acheul. 


p. . e toate . retches, 
«On this occasion, Hercules consisted of a few hundre d wretch 
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who learning that the insurrection of July had triumphed in Paris, 
determined to have a little campaign for themselves. The band had 
for chiefs, three traders clad in blouses, who knew the place well, for 
they had been pupils at the seminary, and had always shewed them- 
selves impenetrable to every good influence. They had never for- 
given the Jesuits for their endeavors to make them good members 
of society. Armed with cudgels and iron bars they arrived at Acheul 
about midnight. They found the gate closed, but they soon broke 
it in, and spread through the court with cries of ‘ Vive la Charte! 
Vive l’Empereur ! Vive l’Enfer !’” 

Father Ravignan addressed them from a balcony, but he was 
soon struck by a stone in the forehead, and obliged to retire. 
‘The address and courage of a student, a Breton by birth, de- 
layed the destruction of the house, tillasudden recollection of the 
Oratory of the Sacred Heart passed through their ignoble heads. 
They repaired thither, they drank, they tore the books to pieces, 
and committed other depredations ; but the report of a little 
band of soldiers marching to the rescue, soon dispersed the 
cowardly marauders. he three gents in blouses found some- 
thing the reverse of a blessing attending their subsequent 
career. 

There being no hope of surety in a further abode at Acheal, 
the students dispersed, the head of the establishment dividing 
his viches, amounting to five francs a head, among them.* 
The masters and students in Theology appointed a rendezvous 
at Brigue in Switzerland, where the Society of Jesus owned a 
small establishment. 

Father Xavier found shelter in the house of a friend at 
Amiens, and watched and sheltered as well as circumstances 
allowed, his dispersed brethern. Few of his acquaintance of 
old days would suspect the shabby brown wrapper, and the 
equally shabby waistcoat and trowsers, to be the only suit of 
the once finely attired Gustave de Ravignan, the successful 
advocate, 

_ At the end of September, masters and pupils were assembled 
In their house at Brigue in the Valais, on the left bank of the 
Rlione, and near the entrance to the Simplon. It had once 
been a citadel of Buonaparte’s. With the mountains keeping out 
the sun from the dwelling, poor Xavier suffered enough from the 





* Several years later, Father de Ravignan, coming home one day 
after holding a conference, found himself and his little community 
without a dinner or the means of procuring one, an evidence of the 
“orrectness of the popular notion of the riches of the Jesuits. 
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cold, but never complained. Grateful for the reception they 
met from the Valaisans, Father Xavier and his companions 
collected subscriptions, and built a little chapel on a_neigh- 
bouring mountain, where the dispersed families of the country 
round might enjoy the comforts and aid of religion. Many 
of the letters he wrote at this period to console and fortify his 
friends, are given in the biography. 


“The five years of profession being achieved, there remained the 
third year of probation, the last period of profound retreat and spi- 
ritual labors before entering on the fulfilment of the different em- 
ploys and ministries of the Society of Jesus, It is at once a halt and 
a final effort of preparation before entering on the career, * * © 
‘The mane destined to the apostolic ministry spent two years in re- 
collection and silence. Then came nine years of studies and five or 
six of teaching. He was ordained priest,and yet has never exercised 
priestly functions. He is probably thirty-three years of age, and 
fifteen or sixteen of these, have been spent ina religious life. The 
Kieligious, the Priest now re-enters the noviciate. 

“* He must now for an entire year renounce human studies and ex- 
terior human relations. He must apply to himself everything that 
can promote a sincere humility, a general abnegation of will, and 
even of judgment, a subjection of the inferior propensities of our 
nature, a more profound knowledge, and a greater love of God, so 
that hemay be better enabled to assist others in their progress through 
the same paths for the greater glory of God, and of our Lord Jesus. 

“This time of holy repose which will never return, passes too 
quickly. I have enjoyed it, and I never can enjoy it again during my 
earthly probation, 

‘Then the great career of the Evercises is again measured through 
prayer and meditation are prolonged. The spirit of the Institute, the 
conditions of the apostolate, poverty, suffering, obedience, every- 
thing that constitutes the duties of a Religious, are again studied and 
sounded. Some teachings of catechism to children, some missions 
in the neighbourhood, vary the solitude, and serve as prelude to those 
ministries still more dear to the heart of an apostle. | 

‘When the year is expired, the superiors enquire into the progress 
made in virtue and knowledge by the aspirant, and according to the 
judgment entered by the Father General himself on the report, the 
gradus is given; i. e. he is admitted to pronounce the latest vows ate 
Spiritual Coadjutur or a Professed. These two classes are equa - 
rank, neither privileged beyond the other ; but the latter a pn 
entitled to assist with the superiors at the provincial and eerie 
.ssemblies of the order. These reunions are very rare and limite¢ 
to certain cases’. "Tt 





* What follows is from the pen of Father de Ravignan. 
t From the Existence and Institute of the Jesuits, by 
Kiavignan, 


Father de 
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This last period of repose and preparation was passed by 
Father de Ravignan at Estavayer in the Canton of Fribourg, 
on the edge of the Lake of Neufchatel, where the order hada 
college of novices. ‘Though seemingly inactive at the time, 
his mind must have been teeming with projects for the ad- 
vancement of God’s reign on earth. 


«“ The Jesuit resembles a soldier ever on active service. When not 
on the field of battle, he is under the tent ; he is always on duty, 
ever at his post, and dies without experiencing sickness. A learned 
and vigorous laborer of the seventeenth century, when advised to 
take some repose, exclaimed that he would have all eternity for re- 
ose. This has been for three centuries the answer of every Jesuit 
worthy of the name; it is the response of every one who devotes 
himself to the good fight, heroes of religion, apostles or sisters of 
charity. Man can always do more than he really effects ; and it is 
oftentimes in the later season of life that the fairest flowers of genius 
spring out.” 

Apropos to the young ladies of several French families who 
were exiled to Fribourg by the glorious days of July, taking 
kes veil in the convent of the Sacré Coeur, he said in one of his 
etters : 


** How much do parents need to be instructed on the point of the 
vocation of their children! Let us never, by any means, infringe on 
their liberty, but by all means allow them liberty to devote them- 
selves to God. Tender mothers, if your daughters feel a genuine 
vocation for a religious life, exhibit a real love, and remember that 
your authority does not extend to the choice of a state.” 

“And this prudent practice was ever followed by Father Xavier, 
His advise was, ‘never exhort your children to the choice of a religi- 
ous life: let them make a selection in perfect unrestraint. Such a wish 
may be felt in the secrecy of the heart, but expressed to God only.” 


During this ¢hird year he varied his interior studies and 
exercises by catechisings and missions among the country 
people of Champéry, Monthey, Saint Maurice, Outre Rhone, 
&e. He at last broke a silence of twelve years, and plunged 
ito the work of the salvation of souls. ‘‘ ‘The time being 
come he made his vows of a professed, heard the bell of his 
active life ring, and never after reposed till he was received 
into the arms of his Lord.” 

_ The society in which our apostle was now incorporated, be- 
ing deprived of the right of teaching, exercised themselves 
either with their novices or theological students, or on missions. 
In 1832, while the cholera raged, they were found at the bed- 
sides of the sick and dying; their house at St. Acheul was 
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converted into a military hospital. It was at St. Evreux dur. 
ing a spiritual retreat, that Father de Ravignan first exercised 
lis full powers as member of the company of Jesus. M. l’Abbé 
ce Bouclon, ina notice of his life, thus describes the impression 


made on himself during the retreat given to the novices. 


«We saw enter, and take his seat in the Chair of Theology, a 
meagre looking priest, austere in appearance,with penetrating deep set 
eyes, and the marks of long watchings about the lids, but with an. 
eclical sweetness breathing from his features. He began by saying, 
that he had not come to deliver a discourse, but to edify himself in 
eur company, and profit of the graces which God had shed on our 
holy mansion, and to communicate whatever lights he had _ received 
from the Hoty Sprrir for our benefit and spiritual advantage. 
Consequently, there was less need of preaching than of recollection, 
silence, and prayer; for God does not communicate himself except 
to those souls who pray, and who await his pleasure in silence; 
witness the apostles when awaiting the descent of’ the Paractere. 
We need a great tranquillity in the soul, a complete subjection of 
the passions, as God, according to the Scriptures, does not visit our 
souls when in a state of trouble. 

“ The pool of Siloé was still at first ; and when its waters were 
troubled, it was to indicate that the Angel had descended into them, 
As it was the Holy Ghost who was to enlighten us in this retreat, 
he begged us to offer a holy violence by our prayers, that his words 
might be endued with power. He promised us nothing but familiar 
colloquies, and kept his promise too, for he sat ina corner of the 
pulpit,* from which he never stirred; and never used action when 
excited, except with one arm. 

‘‘ His discourses were apparently simple in structure, but flashes of 
fervor broke forth at every instant. His phraseology, negligent in 
appearance, exhibited in reality diction of the purest character. The 
good Religious had deceived us; he was already a finished orator. 
He engraved in our hearts the most finished maxims of religious 
perfection, He discovered for us an entirely new world in the 
interior spiritual life;—in the life hidden in Gop, as St. | aul says. 
He preached one of the incomparable weeks of the Ecercises of 
Saint Ignatius. From the second day of the retreat he brought our 
consciences into complete subjection: the whole seminary was at 
his feet. 

«| went to confession like the rest, but among the last and least 
fervent. 1 found the prie-dieu on which I kneeled, literally wet with 
the tears of those who had preceded me. The charm of his devones 
was forgotten in the unction of the relation of the good father bien 
his penitents. Oh the happy fault !’ he would say: ‘ you will eng 
forth be freed from pride.’ Such was his sympathy and pity, that 
Nets arnest 











* Some continental pulpits are so constructed as to allow an e de 
preacher, liberty to walk from end to end, and gesticulate according 


to his impulses. 
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fancied myself for the moment, transported into the arms of the 
merey of Jesus Christ. I was about to lift my head, and seriously 
to ask him if he was not that Saint Ambrose, who wept the sins of 
his penitents, when themselves showed no compunction. Incredulous 
souls, who might have resisted his eloquence in the pulpit, coul 

never have resisted his cordial sympathy in the confessional. *° * 
He still asserted to us that he feared the gift of eloquence, lest it 
might damage the action of the Ho1y Guosr in our souls. The 
fruits of a retreat preached by such aman may be guessed. From 
the silence of the house inhabited by a hundred and fifty young 
porns noisy enough at other times, you would say it was occupied 


y shadows. 
‘‘On an occasion when the Holy Sacrament was exposed, and he 


was consequently obliged to stand up, he spoke of the love of Jesus 
for all men, but particularly for those destined to continue and per- 
peroete his mission and sacrifice on the earth. The subject enkindled 

im. I have never heard such beautiful developments on a subject 
worthy of the meditations of an entire life. The great orator was 
at length revealed ; and we afterwards heard without surprise, the 


triumphs of his eloquence. 
‘He quitted us at last, this man of God, from whom we no more 


wished to be ever separated, than St. Peter wished to descend from 
Thabor. But he left peace in our souls, divine grace in our hearts, 
and the most loving cordiality among the brothers. After his de- 
parture, the seminary appeared entirely renewed in a spirit of fervor, 
charity, love of the rule, and of study.” 


In this wise Father de Ravignan commenced his apostolical 
career, He went forth with the ardor of those who parted from 
Olivet, to subjugate the world to the peaceful yoke of the 
Gospel. He had left the retreat of Estavayer on the lake 
with an inextinguishable thirst for the salvation of souls; and 
his first efforts were directed to those young disciples who in 
time were to be at the head of those appointed to shew the way. 

During the year 1885, Father de Ravignan remained at 
Acheul, and preached during the advent at Amiens, being his 
first season of public teaching. He was called on to preach 
during the next Lent at the church of St. Thomas Aquinas in 
Paris, His former acquaintances, noble magistrates and coun- 
cillors, who had last seen him, some on the bench, others at a 
ball, others the admired centre of a salon, fourteen or fifteen 
years ago, dressed with elegance and refined taste, now recog- 
nised him in soutane and rochet, with forehead bald, hair short, 
countenance pale and meagre, but bearing the unmistakeable 
lmpress of the seal of the Divinity. 

His presence was demanded at Bourdeaux for Advent in the 
sane year, He had the happiness of joining his mother and 
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others of his family for some days before he made his prepara- 
tory retreat at the old chateau of Ravignan, which was now 


the family seat of his elder brother. 

As might be expected, the accession of the citizen-king was 
attended by a decided indifference to religion ; but. still there 
was a leaven of devotion among the people : they anxionsly 
enquired was there nothing to be done ? and God sent the 
idea of re-establishing the Conferences at Notre Dame. 


«M. Frayssinous was no longer there. Years and adversity had 
passed over his head, and added to his glory; but champions are 
never wanting to the good fight, and Providence bestows on them 
the gifts by which they are to succeed. The conferences were 
opened in the Metropolitan church of Paris by a young priest whose 
talents bore a lively, sparkling, and original stamp. He spoke, as 
few have spoken since orators first appeared on the earth. His 
object was to reconcile the people of his time to the religious idea ; 
and indeed he possessed every quality calculated to charm the young. 
Among the enemies of Christianity might then be encountered 
writers, whose style and imagination were adapted to mislead ; but 
the young orator proved himself more attractive still than these 
fantastic and erring seducers. They accused Christianity of hating 
liberty :—the young orator, formerly editor of ZL’ Avenir, himself 
animated by a love of liberty, which he could scarcely keep within 
bounds, recalled to their minds that without the Gospel there never 
would have been any liberty for the people; and repeated that if 
Christianity disappeared from the world, it would sink back into 
servitude. The Christian, on coming out of Notre Dame, found 
himself newly armed ; the unbeliever found himself obliged to reflect, 
and moderate the expression of his contempt. The Abbé Lacor- 
daire, having gone on a visit to Rome, a successor was needed at 
Notre Dame: the illustrious Mgr. de Quelen nominated the Abbe 
De Ravignan. ; . 

« Our Religious appeared for the first time in the pulpit of Notre 
Dame in the Lent of 1887. * * * Everylook was fixed on the 
noble and austere countenance, which presented nothing of the 
world, but on which appeared, as if engraved, long habitudes of 
meditation and penitence. Before commencing, the preacher took 
a few moments of recollection, which infused a deep feeling of 
respect into the souls of his auditors: then he made the sign of the 
cross at the full extent of his arm, emblematic of the fullness of his 
faith ; and his first words, in the lull of a profound silence, had the 
‘ffeot of music in the vast nave. As the preacher advanced in his 
discourse, the audience became more and more subjected to to 
strong and calm convictions. They remarked the perfection of his 


boy tye 2 Berg, ' pelt 
diction and gestures, and no one dared to think it was art: thes fel 
' . * | , . | : 
themselves in presence of an apostle. There was in his appeara : 
ence, that those present 


at they 


such authority, and in his words such eloqu 
felt themselves as much influenced by what they saw as W4 — 
heard, But the word he spoke was truth itself. A great 0 
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had shewn himself without at all resembling his predecessor, and his 
deeply affected auditors repeated in whispers, ‘ He is a man of God.’ 
Such was he the first day, and such they found him during the ten 

ears of his holy career at Notre Dame. He retained the auditory 
of Father Lacordaire, and increased it by individuals from the 
highest ranks of French society, desirous of bringing order into 
their mode of life. They crowded to these Sunday conferences as 
to festivals. The understanding sought light, the heart repose, and the 
souls who aspired to ascend to God, laid up a provision of courage. 
The privilege of occupying a little space in the nave was not consi- 
dered dear though purchased by long hours of waiting. Father 
Xavier, addressing himself to the nobler part of man, excelled in 
laying hold on his sense of honor, and when he became a Christian, 
he entered into possession of the most noble portion of himself.” 


The conferences lasted from 1837, to 1846 inclusive. 
M. Poujoulat gives a resumé of the subjects, p. p. 237 to 281 
of the volume. As might be expected, they contain the essence 
and proofs of Catholic doctrine, and the full relations and 
duties, during this life, of a devout soul to its Creator, Our 
space would afford but the most meagre outline of matters, 
the full development of which is worthy of the most attentive 
perusal. We direct the reader’s serious attention to thie 
original, giving a few extracts taken almost at random. 


“The man without Christianity will become an idolater, a wor- 
shipper of brute force ; to say that there never was idolatry, is the 
same as to wish that it should still exist. Put away from before 
your eyes these temples, these idols, these names of impure divinities, 
and all the sombre veils of antiquity; pierce these clouds studded 
with errors, and what will you find in the heart of the idolater ? 
—the same thing you would find in the individual of this present day 
—man like unto himself where he is destitute of faith. ba * 

“One day a tree was felled in a wood; it was hewn and fashioned. 
This time it was not to be made into a god ;—no, it was for some- 
thing better. A man laden with griefs, ignominies, outrages, con- 
demned by the cowardice of a prevaricating judge to an ignominious 
death, was to carry this cross. He took it on his shoulders ; spent 
with fatigue, he dragged it to the top of the hill. There, his gar- 
ments are torn off him with violence.; he is fastened, nailed to the 
wood ; the cross is fixed in earth, it stands upright ;—the world is 
regenerated, changed, instructed for ever:—vain thoughts of men, 
where are you? * ® Men believe that to subject the world, 
brilliant armies and powerful geniuses are needed :—No, facts prove 
the contrary, Livid and bruised flesh, blood gushing forth with 
Violence, a crown of thorns, an infamous and cruel death, a cross of 
wood :—Lord, behold your arms and the instruments of triumph 
Prepared for the conquest of the universe. And all the stones of 
this temple were hewn, and chiselled, and set in their places, to do 
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homage to this truth. See the cross at the end of the sanctuary 
exalted above the altar: it says, ¢ this temple was built for me.’ ; 

‘* Statesmen have no fear of a church or religion which calls itself 
Pagan, Arian, Greek, Turkish, or Anglican. Catholies fear only 
their own church, and all separatists are equally in fear of it. Why 
so? Because elsewhere the church and state are one; i.e., the church 
is submissive to the state ; and this can never be the situation of the 
Catholic church. _ Its origin, its laws, its authority, its faith, forbid 
the fact. ‘To fear and hate the priest and his mission, is to fear and 
hate the Gospel; history has well proved it. The Catholic chureh 
is the superior power which combats man's inferior propensities, and 
therefore he loves it not. He begins to love it when he shews a 
submissive spirit. But to believe, it is needful to be courageous at 
heart. The Church is a great school of reverence, it is also a great 
school of courage. 7 . . 

“One of the most useful of the conferences was the explanation of 
this dogma, Out of the Church there is no salvation, It enlightened 
the consciences, and disarmed the oppositions and prejudices ef 
many. No one after hearing the exposition, ventured to say, that an 
error held in good faith would be punished by damnation. They 
learned ‘that a genuine desire of the heart to belong to the TRUE 
Cuurcu, would be sufficient in the eyes of God. Ht™setr alone is 
judge of the sincerity, the reality of this desire. * * So the 
Protestant in good faith, who sincerely believes himself in the way 
of truth, shall be saved, ifhe has not committed, without amends or 
repentance, any of these grave offences which exclude from salvation. 

‘“‘« An impossibility of distinguishing the church, which produces 
invincible ignorance, is not in itself a cause of damnation: the church 
has so defined against Baius, in proscribing that impious doctrine. 

«That which brings condemnation is, voluntary and culpable 
error: this is the error which puts you out of the pale of the churcli, 
and excludes you from salvation. It is necessary to seek the Truru 
in sincerity. Comprised and defined in this way, the principle has 
nothing intolerant or cruel in it. We must beware of positively 
affirming the reprobation of any person in particular, whatever may 
have been his religion, his country, his era, his conduct even. At 
the last instant of life,on the threshold of eternity, mysteries of divine 
justice are doubtlessly wrought in the soul, but they are accompanied 
by the higher mysteries of mercy and love.’ Beautiful and com- 
passionate words ! inspired by a profound feeling of the goodness of 
God, and the weakness of man, , 

«“*Must Catholic faith be accused as exclusive? Exclusive 
unity is the very character of Trutu itself: it essentially excludes 
the Fause. Religious truth is ons because Gop is one. Still the 
Catholic church condemns resistanee to KNOWN TRUTH only. 

‘‘ Some months before his death, the man of God addressed these 
lines to a venerated friend, ‘I have just revised my Conferences. 
These poor Conferences are not written: 1 do not know ane ? 
write. After my death it will be judged whether there is anyt “3 
in them worth publishing.’ But these Conferences will, we nen be 
published ; and it will then be seen that the study of them w! 
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judged eminently profitable. There will be discovered in them, a 
sound and well defined theology, solid information, well knit argu- 
mentation in the style of Bourdaloue, a turn of phrase lively and 
concise as the sud of command, a certain military fashion of impart- 
ing doctrine, modified by the piety and mildness of the tone. 

« Another pencil than ours shall finish the portrait of the orator of 
Notre Dame. ‘ He has studied in the Gospel of Jesus Christ, science 
remarkable for its light, but still more remarkable for its heat ; and 
so, although he knew well enough how to convince, he knew better 
how to convert. His knowledge, full of unetion, blazed only to 
warm. Flashes of flame issued from his mouth which penetrated to 
the inner folds of the heart. He kaew well that heat penetrates 
farther than light ; one can only brush and gild the surface, while 
the other pierces the very entrails, thence to extract desirable fruits 
and inestimable riches. It is this general warmth which gave such 
divine efficacy to his saintly leetures. He has restored religion to 
the heart of society ; but do not suppose that he made use of disguise 
to render her more agreeable in the eyes of worldlings. He presented 
her in her natural garb, with her cross, her crown of thorns, her 
estrangement from the world, and her sufferings.’ These are the 
words of Bossuet: in painting St. Francis of Sales, he most accu- 
rately represented Father Xavier de Ravignan.” 

On the 17th February, 1839, lie had for listener his former 
preceptor and guide, Mgr. Frayssinous, now an aged man with 
white hair, and a venerable countenance, whose benevolent ex- 
pression never yielded to the rudest trials. Allusions were 
made by the preacher to the former efforts of the good old 
bishop, and his own obligations to him. Aé the end of the 
discourse al] eyes rested on the former conferencier, and a 
murmur of admiration and pleasure arose from the congrega- 
tion, It will be recollected that the preacher received the 
tonsure from his auditor,] 1th June, 1522, just seventeen years 
before, 

_For four years had Father Xavier held his conferences in 
Notre Dame, and the result seemed to himself only the con- 
version of a very small number of souls. He judged that a 
large proportion of his hearers came to see and be seen; and 
that if religious principles were admitted, they were not fol- 
lowed up to their legitimate conclusions. A’ bold idea took 
possession of him—he would have a retreat for men during 
holy week at Saint Eustache. ‘The success was great. Next 
year the retreat was held at Notre Dame. Being once esta- 
blished there was no falling off, but an increase in numbers 
and zeal from year to year; the retreat in fine was the crown- 
ing of the conference. 
Three or four times a day the good father addressed his 
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flock, and in the intervals was found in the confessional of the 
establishment Rue des Postes, or that of Rue de Sevres, or in 
a room off Notre Dame. His residence was in Rue de Sevres, 
and many a time during the few hours allowed for sleep, was he 
wakened up for the consolation of some untimely, or wayward, 
or impatient penitent. Scarcely would he have laid down his 
head to get a few moments’ rest when steps would be heard in 
the corridor leading to his cell, and a new intruder be intro- 
duced.* He would be received as cordially as the rest, and 
having cleared his bosom of its “ perilous stuff,” and received 
divine instruction and consolation, he would soon be repacing 
the corridor to give place to some other restless spirit. 


‘*A day came when the servant of God forgot all fatigue, and in 
his new found bliss, hardly seemed to touch the ground: it was the 
day of Paschal communion for the men. Who does not recall the 
seraphic radiance of his countenance, when on Easter morning he 
offered the holy sacrifice, and then, in concert with the Archbishop 
of Paris, distributed the BrEap or ANGELS to these thousands of 
Christians! Those were the days of great consolation—his happiest 
days in fact. Fortwo centuries France had not afforded such sights. 
There men of all ranks and all ages advanced in crowds to the altar, 
with arms crossed and eyes cast down, in an attitude of recollection, 
of dignity, and of strength, to receive under the veiled appearance 
of bread, the Incarnate God, who in the preceding century was 
openly outraged at the same place. It was a memorable event, and 
for sixteen years it has been annually renewed with increased bles- 
sings. A nation cannot be near its fall, when it can present to the 
world such cohorts armed for the good fight; when it can produce 
such an instrument for the salvation of souls as Xavier de Ravignan.” 


During the ten years of the conferences, Father Xavier had 
his spare time sufficiently taken up by retreats, Advent lectures, 
charity sermons, &c. in the various cities of France. One sermon 





* One of the Protestant traditions (an expression borrowed from 
the Rambler) is the state of slavish subjection in which the Catholic 
laity is kept by their clergy. We wish that a convincible Protestant 
would accompany us some week morning to the church of 
He would then see the benevolent Father P. obliged to make three 
long weary rounds of the sanctuary rails to administer the Holy 
Communion to about sixteen or twenty people, when a quarter of one 
circuit would have been more than sufficient, if it pleased those slaves 
to consider his convenience for a moment. This, and various other 
modes of ‘‘ingeniously tormenting” their spiritual fathers by Port 
thinking and selfish Catholics, have decidedly convinced pt 
compared with a really devoted Priest, the worst used of} cs 
Stowe’s negroes may be considered a free, enlightened, and inquisitly 
Citizen of Boston. 
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for the construction of achurch in Switzerland produced 10,000 
francs, Along with the whole church in France, he mourned 
the loss of Mgr. Quelen, Archbishop of Paris, who passed to 
his rest, 31st December, 1839. 

It was in 1840 that the circumstance occurred of himself 
and his community in the Rue des Postes being obliged to go 
without a dinner, while writers after M. Guizot’s heart were 

roclaiming the endless riches possessed by the body. 

In 1841 he lost a younger brother ; the same year he was invi- 
ted to Rome. He preached during the advent at the church of 
Saint Louisof France, and afterwards held a retreat at the 
church of Caravita. The Society of Saint Vincent de Paul was 
established the same year at Rome, anda few daysafter the retreat 
at Caravita, occurred the miraculous conversion of M, Ratisbon 
the Jew. The reception of Father de Ravignan by Pope 
Gregory XVI., was what might be expected; his pontifical 
blessing was given to the work of the conferences. 

During the lent of 1843 he received news of his mother 
being dangerously ill. The retreat and confessions kept him 
one from her death bed :—This was part of his last letter to 
er. 


«JT am in deep affliction for being prevented by the duties imposed 
on me by God himself from joining my brother and sister in their 
tenderness and cares for you. The Lord has sent you new and sharp 
sufferings : Oh, how I wish for power to bring solace for them! At 
least | can offer each day, at the sacred altar, the holy sacrifice of 
the Mass for my good and tender mother. The blood of our Lord 
Jesus will intercede for you better than I can. It will obtain for 
you the graces of resignation, strength, and confidence, which are 
so necessary for us all. Ah, yes! confidence in the boundless good- 
hess of God. Receive my most tender and profound respects.’ This 
letter was written in large characters, so that the poor dying mother 
might be able to trace out the lines written by her son. It was 
signed Gustave, to give her still greater pleasure. ‘The first moment 
duty permitted, he hastened to Bourdeaux, hoping still to see his 
mother alive. He found but her cold remains, and could only pray 
by ber coffin, He followed to the tomb, her who had so lovingly 
watched his cradle, and whose life, dashed with bitterness, had been 
one long act of maternal devotedness.” 


When the monopoly of the university in public instruction 
began to be assailed, they made (as our author remarks) powder 
out of Jesuitism, and scattered it on the charter, to prevent its 
nghts being read out. A shower of pamphlets fell round the 
order, and in 1848, the evil passions of its enemies had infected 
the chamber of deputies. During the storm an eminent 
lawyer, M. de Vatimesnil, gave this as his opinion: 
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«‘ The law has only to ascertain if men living in a common dwell. 
ing, and occupied about religious objects, contravene the article 29} 
of the penal code. When it is proved that there is no infraction of 
this particular article, the law takes no cognizance of their belief or 
of their rules. The members of religious associations do not form 
a legal corporation ; they are only individuals living together, united 
by a purely civil contract or quasi contract, and subject toa common 
rule. No doubt but religion looks on the matter in another light, 
but human law can only consider it from this point of view.” 


Such was the veneration among all classes for Father de 
Ravignan, and such the good, it was considered, he could ac- 
complish, that a friend thus addressed him—*“ Write some- 
thing to explain what a Jesuit is, and say that you are a Jesuit 
yourself.” The working out of this idea required a certain 
intrepidity, the very quality he possessed in perfection ; and 
therefore it offered a greater charm for him. He published 
The Existence and the Institute of the Jesuits, aud in a pam- 
phlet shape, the letter of M. de. Vatimesnil, with a brief on 
the legal status of unauthorised religious institutions in 
France ; both productions bore his name on title-page. 

From the introduction we quote a few passages. 


‘© Prudence has its laws, its limits. In the lives of men there are 
circumstances,where precise explanations become a duty to be strictly 
fulfilled. * * * I ama Jesuit, that is, amember of the company of 
Jesus. This declaration I owe to myself, to my ministry, to my bro- 
thers in the priesthood, to the youth intrusted to us, to the faithfal 
who honor us with their confidence ; I owe it to the Church of God. 

* * * Before I became Priest and Jesuit, I was a man of my 
time—a Frenchman, I am so still. In becoming a Religious, I did 
not intend to abdicate my country, nor to violate her laws, nor re- 
nounce the rights or duties of a citizen. * * * Has the charter 
proclaimed liberty of conscience—yes or no? Is evangelical perfec- 
tion a right of conscience—yes or no? Well, the Religious state 's 
Evangelical perfection in practice. I ask, by what right then do you 
yrevent me from being a French Benedictine, Dominican, or Jesuit? 

do not demand publie and recognised existence, nor the smallest 
portion of the revenue of the state ; I simply ask to breathe the free 
air of my country; I claim the privilege of making vows, and of ob- 
serving in community with my brothers,rules approved by the Catho- 
lic Church. And in what respect, may I ask, does my liberty inter- 
fere with yours,or interfere with any one’s? * * What words coming 
from our mouths, have compromised public tranquillity or respect 
due to the laws? And yet from more than two hundred pulpits have 
our words gone forth in the most populous cities, in the most huw- 
ble hamlets, Ifthe sun shines for all the world, must Justice 4m 
common sense extinguish their lights when we are in question ° ci 
“ Our author asks, ‘ why have those pages so affected us, and; Wh) 
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does it appear so sad, that they should have to be written at all, and 
why does the accused appear so immeasurably superior to his accuser ? 
It is because the language we have just heard, is that of innocence in 
the face of injustice. Innocence and truth have the same destiny on 
the earth—one meets injustice, the other calumny. Sisters from the 
beginning of the world, they have ever found fallen man their enemy, 
but neither has ever been totally crushed. Struck down to-day, 
they rise to-morrow, in twenty years, in a hundred years, What 
matters the number more or less? And this is the secret of the in- 
destructible duration of the Society of Jesus.’” 


The Existence and Institute of the Jesuits consists of four 
chapters. ‘I'he first includes a précis of the Spiritual Evercises 
with a sketch of the ‘* four weeks” employed in recollection, 
and in purifying and elevating the soul. ‘The second is taken 
up with the constitutions of the Society, which Richelieu called 
the master-piece of genius. It treats of the noviciate, the 
studies, the third year of trial,the different ministries discharged 
by the order, the government of the society, and the vow of 
obedience. “A divine light is shed on those things never 
mentioned by the irreligious and prejudiced except as gloomy 
mysteries, [tis as if the Society had opened all its doors and 
gates, that the world might inspect its spirit and discipline at 
its entire convenience.” In this second chapter is also given 
the daily employment of a day by a Religious of the order ; 
and our author hints that many among the detractors of 
the Society would probably feel a little embarrasment about 
publishing a ¢rwe journal of an ordinary day in their own lives. 

The third chapter is entitled Doctrines of the Society of 
Jesus. Father de Ravignan shews in this chapter that the 
Society entertains no peculiar opinions, but follows those uni- 
versally received, particularly those enlarged on by St. ‘Thomas ; 
and that in open questions, there is thorough liberty to indivi- 
duals to adopt either side without blame. 


“The Jesuits have no peculiar doctrines; but every religious body 
has a spirit peculiar to itself ; and the company of Jesus forms no 
exception. Its proper spirit is, zeal for the salvation of souls, defence 
of truth, and the propagation of the holy reign of the Gospel. In 
theology and philosophy it has a decided tendency to guard the rights 
of rational liberty and of reason; and therefore it has ever battled 
agamst the doctrines of Luther, of Calvin, and of Jansenius. * * * * 
The glory and very life of the Church is its Apostolicity: the Jesuits 
are essentially Missionaries. ‘Their first mission arrested Protestant- 
or In Europe ; and as Fenelon said in one of his finest sermons, 
bi © company aided by the Portuguese, opened for the church at its 

irth, a new road to the Indies.*” 
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In the enumeration of the successful results of the missions of 
St. Francis Xavier and others of the body, occur the words 
spoken to Philip V. by the bishop of Buenos Ayres: “ Sire, 
among these numerous tribes composed of Indians naturally 
prone to every kind of vice, there prevails such innocence, that 
to the best of my belief, no mortal sin is committed by any 
one.” : 

The fourth chapter is dedicated to the subject of missions, 
and is written with great freedom, brilliancy, and convincing 
force ; and at the conclusion, an appeal is made to the goo 
feeling, common sense, and common justice of his countrymen. 

The chamber of deputies were as insensible to the influence 
of the work, which, by the way, ran through several editions 
in a few months, as the ears of Esop’s ass to the melody of the 
nightingale, or as our own Commons are to mere logical argu- 
ment, when they have decided to vote for or against ministers. 
In May, 1845, notwithstanding the strenuous efforts of 
M. Berryer for the cause of good faith and mere justice, the 
majority confided to the government the care of seeing the 
laws executed. 

The unfortunate Executive did not well know how to set 
about the ungracious task of dispersing the dreaded though 
unresisting community. 


‘« The cause of the Jesuits had assumed a name and a countenance 
—it was entitled ‘Father Xavier de Ravignan.’ The Government 
stood in his presence, and not before nameless phantoms. The 

rime-minister said to him: ‘ A great storm is blowing—I will meet 
it—I have spoken to the King—to the council—we cannot be guilty 
of such gross injustice—no measure has as yet been resolved on ; 
we will let the flood go by.” . . . . The court opened a nego- 
ciation with Rome. . . . The Pope felt it his duty not to sub- 
mit to the demands of the government; and Father de Rav ‘are 
thus summed up the state of matters 12th July, 1845—‘ The Ho u 
See has made no concession ; the Father General believes it our duty 
to submit; and we will probably be obliged to disperse, and live here 
and there in little groups of threes and fours.’ plvi mises 

‘‘ And this was the great victory achieved :—a community sas 
priests instead of living together under the same roof, were © wy 
to separate and seek asylums, where two or three might live Vig) “ 
unmolested. Humanity might fearlessly resume its march of glory, 
and the great of the earth enjoy untroubled sleep. 


° . ; h 
In February, 1845, he had to sympathise with huis yt rt 
Hippolyte for the loss of his beloved wife. After the f we 
1846 he found his constitution much shaken, but ce cont 
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to discharge his missionary labours, visiting Toulouse, Avignon, 
Metz, Nancy, Lyons, Bourdeaux, and other cities. 

Wetind him atthe Kaux Bonnes in1847,when he fancied he 
was recovering some of his old vigor. From his retreat at 
Vals, in August of the same year, he wrote a letter to a friend, 
from which we select a few extracts worthy of the serious con- 
sideration of the heads of families. 


God has assigned to Christian fathers and mothers, the important 
mission of preparing and assuring, as far as in them lies, the future 
welfare of their children. The essential point is, that these children 
should, before God, be strongly convinced of the necessity and duty 
of occupation and labor. My soul is sad, my heart afflicted, when I 
reflect that at this present day, and under the circumstances of 
the times, when every man, every Christian is called by God to 
fight forthe good and the true, young persons do not arm them- 
selves with zeal and courage to exercise a useful influence some day, 
and to exhibit in a sickly state of society, qualities of probity, devot- 
edness, zeal, honor, faith. Ah! I beg of you to animate and urge on 
your sons in this good career.” 


In 1845, M. de Montalembert offered hospitality to Father 
Ravignan and his companions, when they were deprived 
of the right of living in community im the name of the 
laws of the realm. ‘The invitation was not accepted, but the 
offer was gratefully remembered in connexion with the other 
struggles of that intrepid combatant of the Church. 


“Let me return you,’ wrote Father de Ravignan on the 10th of 
July 1846, «the most hearty and enduring thanks in the names of 
the objects and persons most dear to me. May God sustain, preserve, 
and recompense you. Beautiful and rich will be the crown reserved 
for you in heaven.’ When the vigorous and eloquent pamphlet on 
the Duty of Catholics appeared, no one did such ample justice to the 
author as Father de Ravignan. ‘These devoted and generous pages 
produced in him the most profound emotion. He wrote to the Count 
on the 22nd of July, 1845: ‘Rising from prayer, and sitting at my 
Writing table, it seemed to me while reading vour lines as if I was 
praying still, 1 return thanks to our all good and all powerful Lord 
for having raised up such a great soul for the defence of the liberty 
of the Church.” M. PAbbé Dupanloup, afterwards consecrated 
Bishop of Orleans, being in Rome a little after the election of the 
Present Pope, heard from the lips of Pius IX. the most cordial tes- 
timonies to the services of M. de Montalembert. Father de Ravignan 

eeply enjoyed this act of just gratitude rendered from so high a 


quarter to his worthy and religious friends.” 


A meeting of the Society being held in Rome in the winter 
of 1847, he journeyed thither at the suggestion of M. de Mon- 
talembert, backed by the advice of his medical attendants. Ile 
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felt the brewing of the coming storm, and wrote in very low 
spirits to the Count on the state of society in the city —The 
Company of Jesus being called on for a profession of political 
faith, he answered : 

‘«¢ Our Institute recognises acts of political faith no more than the 
Gospel or the Church recognises or teaches them. We are merely 
Christ’s apostles for all places, for all nations, and in presence of all 
forms of Government. We keep silence, we pray, we wait. This is 
our entire policy, and God forbids us to adopt any other.” 

Our good father was received with marked kindness by the 
saintly Pius. He returned to Paris on the outburst of Feb- 
ruary, 1848, that being the post appointed him by order of the 
Father General. For some of his letters touching the distur- 
bances in June and the death of the Archbishop of Paris, we 
refer to the original. 

Our author taking up the subject of the liberty of Religious 
education at this point, gives a sketch of the relations of the 
Church and State in France on this subject, before the revolu- 
tion, when neither the university nor the bishops had the exclu- 

sive monopoly of public instruction. When Buonaparte set 
about rebuilding society out of the ruins left by the revolution, 
he considered it essential that national education should be based 
on the precepts of the Catholic religion, and therefore selected 
the chief directors from among the clergy. No essential 
change occurred during the years of the Restoration ; but from 
1830 to 1837 there was nothing done of a decisive character 
in favor either of the University or the Clergy. Thenceforward 
the struggle went on, the Abbé Dupanloup vigorously assailing 
the University, and maintaining the right of the Clergy to be 
allowed a share in the important concern of the education of 
youth. From the Religious Pacification published by lim in 
1845, we extract a passage in which he makes an unjust law 
speak in the exact spirit of its intention. 

« In the old Pagan times the judges thus addressed their victims : 
‘ Seeing that you are Christians, you are no longer Roman Citizens; 
our present rulers say to us, ‘ You are Regular clergy, consequently you 
céase to be French citizens, * * * If you are more thana mere Chris- 
tian, than an ordinary Priest, if you are in fact, a Religious, begone. 
We banish you from your own proper house. We have no objection 
that you bea Christian, aye, even a Priest, but to a certain degree of 
perfection only. Whoever passes that bound, ceases to be considered 
a citizen by us. As you despise the things of this earth in your aspir 
tions after a heavenly country, it is but right that you should have no 
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enjoyment in this world, except under all the conditions and restric- 
tions we choose to impose. We give you full liberty to breathe the 
common air, to practise meditation at your leisure, as long as the law 
takes no offence. In a word, your country must be considered in the 
light of a way-side inn, not a family abode. A home, citizens’ rights, 
rights of nature, native country, none of these things are for Perfect 
Christians. ‘They may seek them elsewhere if it please them.’ ” 


Catholic exertions for the liberty of religious education re- 
quired a central point of action. Father de Ravignan turned 
his earnest attention to the matter, and a committee was or- 
ganized in 1844, A great deal of good was done by the 
yublication of Episcopal charges, and other useful writings ; 
and additional service was rendered to religious liberty by M. 
Le Baron Cauchy, who ina work on the religious orders, 
gathered into the compass of a few pages, all the claims pos- 
sessed by the Jesuits to the respect and gratitude of the Chris- 
tian world. But strange as it may appear, it was not till after 
the proclamation of a republic in 1843, that the good object was 
attained, 

The Abbé Dupanloup was associated in the prosecution of 
the great work, with no less a name than M. Thiers. Our 
biographer gives all due praise to the diligence and devotedness 
of this remarkable man in the new phase of his public career ; 
but the reader feels that he is surprised at the zeal of one 
whose antecedents were such as the world knows well enough. 
Que expression of the Abbe’s during the discussion is worth 
recording, 

“* With the pretended right of the State to fashion childhood and 
youth to its own image, he was well content, as long as it called itself 
by the name of St. Louis, but what would be the result, if the name of 
the State for the time being, happened to be Sardanapalus or Proud- 
hon?’ Father de Ravignan had said early Mass for his friend, on 
the day when this pious and valiant defender of Religious liberty, 
weighed down by private sorrow at the time, was to speak on such a 
nowentous subject. ‘God has assisted me,’ said he with humility, 
on passing out of the assembly.” 

On the 15th of March 1850, the liberty of religious in- 
struction was established, after a ten years incessant struggle. 

the most fervent piety and most strenuous and unflagging 
fxertions for the promotion of God’s kingdom on earth, could 
hot exempt Father de Raviguan from family sorrows and trials. 
lis sisterlost her husband Count Excelmans by a violent death, 
and was bereaved of her daughter soon after. His brother 
followed the remains of a beloved wife and daughter to the 
tomb within a short space of time. He gave all the consola- 
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tion that could be drawn from religious sources, to the suryj.- 
vors, but his own tender disposition was deeply affected by the 
losses and the affliction of the survivors. 

In the Lent of 1850 he appeared again at Notre Dame, not 
to lead the conferences, for he was now unable to preach for 
any length, but to hold a retreat, According as he felt his 
voice strengthening, he lent himself to the cause of every 
charitable work that solicited his co-operation. He visited 
London during the great exhibition of 1851, at the invitation 
of Cardinal Wiseman. 


“‘ Bossuet writing to Lord Perth, High Chancellor of Scotland, 
who was converted to the Catholic faith after reading the Exposition, 
said, ‘ You must now be aware, after reading through my letters, of 
the tender love which I feel for England and Scotland, on account 
of all the saints who have flourished in these realms, and of the faith 
which has produced such excellent fruits. A hundred and a hundred 
times I have longed for the opportunity of laboring for the reconcili- 
ation of that great island, for which my earnest prayers shall never 
cease to ascend to Heaven.’” 


Our unworldly father looked on the matchless collection of 
the Crystal Palace, only as a gorgeous instance of the worship of 
matter ; but said he in a letter to a friend : 


‘« There is something better in this country: it is a grave and 
serious movement towards the Catholic Faith. It is not general, in- 
deed, but it is very evident and marked among thinking people. . . . 
I believe that one element of the power of this country, Is the share 
taken by young men of birth in public affairs. All the traditions of 
the past are still here in full vigour. They respect authority, the 
law, the constitution, The landed aristocracy is rich and power- 
ful. Meanwhile they speak of the progress and influence of 0 
middle class.’ . . . . He gave conferences during the months 
of May and June, and the French chapel being too small, they were 
removed to a concert room. Himself was a living refutation of so 
many errors and calumnies heaped on the church. The re a 
given up to worldly enjoyments, and entertaining a very strange Ice 


of our priests, was astonished by the involuntary respect he = 
liged to feelin presence of the apostle. A certain atmosp win 


. . . e 7 : ; . ine 
sanctity in which he was enveloped, did more than the most inv! 
° ’ 
argument, or the most powerful genius.’ 


In the early part of 1852, he was believed to be at on ee 
of death; and the doors of the house in the Rue de Sevres 
was constantly beset by people of every condition. The pay 
ers of such an earnest multitude prevailed with Goo ; an a 
May we find him convalescent at Versailles, with strict eee 
tions from his medical adviser, Dr.Cruveilhier, to relax and \ 
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rest. Like every fervent soldier of Christ he naturally regretted 
the loss of the forces necessary to carry on the holy war, but 
devout submission still kept him reconciled to God’s cood ap- 
pointments. On the 9th of September, the first festival held 
in honor of blessed Peter Clauer, he wrote a long letter to his 
old attached friend, Mgr. Dupanloup, lamenting his. inability 
to be present at the happy solemnity. 

In June, 1858, he attended the meeting of the Society in 
Rome for the election of a successor to Father Roothan, lately 
deceased. Some votes were given for himself, but Father 
Beekx was elected. The quasi-liberal journalists of ‘Turin 
could not let such an opportunity pass without spreading mis- 
statements and lies respecting the election ; we extract in prefer- 
ence, some lines from Father de Ravignan to Count Moutalem- 


bert, dated Ist August, 1853. 


« There was neither a French party, an Italian party, nor a Belgian 
party; not a shade of division nor of ill-feeling. We endeavoured to 
sound the dispositions of those judged worthy to fill the office of 
Father general. Prayer and peace have preceded every move, and 
have brought about the happy result. Our choice was decided a 
month ago, and we are now labouring for the perfection of the rule, 
end for the accommodation of ourselves to the exigencies of the times, 
aun for the consolidation and increase of the good we hope yet to do. 
Aid us to thank Heaven for the concord that reigns amongst us, and 
for the entire liberty we enjoy in settling every matter according to 
our constitutions, The sovereign Pontiff has been much pleased with 
the election of Father Beekx. He has spoken to me at large on the 
state of the Church in France. He can well appreciate all tlie good 
that has been done ; he mentioned the Bishop of Orleans in a manner 
most gratifying to my feelings.” 

mM q ° . a . ; 

The father expresses most feelingly in the suite of this letter, 
the deep gratitude felt by the father of the Society and all its 
members tothe Count, the strenuous defender of their rights, 
and of the general liberties of the church. 

It must have afforded Father de Ravignan great consolation 
(let not thi istaken f; Lifi 7 l 
not this be mistaken for gratified spiritual pride or vanity.) 
Ohave been the instrument chosen by God in effecting so 
rr tardy conversions. A young woman once presented 

~ © ! , 
aap at the parlor of the house Rue de Sevres, and though 
re lather Was occupied, and several obstacles came in the way, 
= persisted, saw him, acknowledged to not having ever re- 
‘ved Baptism about which she had heard him preach, per- 
Severed ; ‘ 1 om 
roe in her good purpose, and became a fervent Cliristian. 

Anold actress sent for Father Ra vignan in her last illuess, 


854 
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acknowledged that she knew nothing of the nature of religioy 
but that she had heard him once preach without paying much 
attention, that during her present pains she was strongly re- 
minded of him, and was urged by some interior influence to 
send for him, that she supposed it was what the Christians eal] 
grace, and that she wished to make her confession. She did 
become a true penitent indeed, endured all her tortures patiently, 
and even desired their continuance by way of penance, She 
expired after sevcre sufferings, with a heavenly smile on her 
face; her pious decease was a source of true pleasure to her 
father confessor, 

le devoted much of his later years to holding retreats in 
the house of the Sacred Heart, Rue de Varennes,as the failure 
of his voice prevented him from holding conferences. The 
ladies of the Bauborg St. Germain were obliged to keep a 
sharp look out for tickets as the chapel was not large. In 
1851, being disagreeably affected by perceiving a growing spirit 
of negligence prevailing in the society of the day, he held 


forth to his high bred audience ma style the reverse of com- 


«He spoke to these ladies of the employment of their time, of 
their toilettes, of their expenses, of the manner of their educating 
their daughters, of the reading of frivolous or evil books, visits 
where nothings succeed to nothings in the happy cases of the ab- 
sence of back-biting. So pass these days which should be filled with 
useful employment. A severe account of them will be exacted, 
for time is given us to obtain merit before God. And the 
toilettes! with what sadness of heart did the man of God represent 
their luxury and their style of dress at evening parties ! With what 
delicacy of expression he knew how to speak ~—— things! 
‘Ladies, how are you attired? Shall I tell you? You are attired 
just like—Truth herself.’ He also denounced those dances which 
might have suited Pagan times, but were unfit for Christian people. 

‘Do you suppose, ladies, when your daughters’ bouquets are 
found faded at the end of these dances, that the lilies of their souls 
are not equally faded?’ The holy man did not spare those mothers, 
little watchful over the faith and innocence of their daughters, and 
many a queenly brow was bent to the earth. Passing to other sub- 
jects he pointed out the abyss opened under the feet of people by 
lavish expense. He produced a startling effect in their souls by the 
mode in which be proposed the simple question, ‘ Ladies, do you pay 
your debts?” He laid his hand on hidden but smarting sores, aM 
lifted veils which concealed the causes of shame and ruin. - + 
{n consequence of the good impressions made, there began to appeal. 

he evening reunions, the kerchiefs which secon got the name 0 
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the Ravignans. About two hundred years before, modesty warned 
and corrected, had imagined the Bourdaloues.” * 


Our author next gives an outline of the course of instrue- 
tions imparted during these retreats at the Maison du Saeré 
Cour, to which we direct the careful attention of the devout 
in or outside the cloister. It is followed by sundry letters of 
comfort, encouragement, and direction to some individuals who 
had particular claims to his attention. ‘To those dispirited 
souls who seemed to have no worldly comfort in their future 
prospects, he pointed out the long series of suffering and en- 
durance borne by our Crucified’ Redeemer, and the mere reason- 
ableness of our being prepared to bear his cross during this 
short scene of trial, that we may then enter into the participa- 
tion of his glory. 

Father Roothan shortly before his death, had enjoined it as a 
duty on Father de Ravignan to write a history of the Pontifi- 
cates of Clement XIII. and Clement XIV. We will touch 
slightly upon the subject of the work, regretting our all too 
narrow space for the treating of this and other deeply in- 
teresting subjects. | 

In 1761, Voltaire writing to Helvetius made use of the 
well known horrible expression springing out of his hatred to 
the Jesuits for being the foremost champions of Christianity. 

* Infidel Philosophy, in order to destroy the Christian religion, had 
enrolled Jansenism in its ranks, on account of ils fixed determination 
to destroy the Society of Jesus. ‘The dansenists, occupied with their 
own proper quarrel with the Jesuits, little thought of the disturbance 
they would cause in the moral order by extinguishing them ; but the 
Philosophers were fully aware of the vacancy that would spread round 
the banner of Catholicism, when that wished for consummation would 
take place. St. Alphonsus de Liguori called the Institute of St. 
Ignatius, the bulwark of the Church of God, and Voltaire and his 
school were of the same opinion. Twenty thousand Jesuits scattered 
through the world as instructors of youth, directors of souls, 
preachers, writers, apostles of civilization, and martyrs atneed, bathed 
the earth with their sweat and blood. . . . . . « The order 
hever required reformation. Lord Bacon applied to the members the 
words of an Ancient, ‘ being such as you are, would to God that you 
Were ours!’” 


eee 








a ee ee 








* Oh for a month of Father de Ravignan once more! at Notre 
ame, St. George’s, Southwark, or St. Francis Xavier's, Dublin, to 
moderate the dimensions of hoops, or trundle them into the Liffey 
or the Red Sea. 
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The most terrible catastrophes of history arise from the blunders 
of minds without faith, and the depravation of morals. Foy forts 
years before the Revolution the Kings of the South of Europe lent 
their hands to their own destruction. By the sides of these weak o 
wicked kings, were found ministers unable to prevent the evil or 
prompt to work it. Choiseul in France, Pombal in Portiial, Wail 
and D’Aranda in Spain, and Tanucci in Naples, went before th 
Lreeze of innovation, and rejoiced in the work of iniquity. 

‘¢ Pombal, one of the most odious creatures ever known, planned 
the destruction of Catholicity in Portugal, provided himself with 
monstrous accusations against the Jesuits, struck them without 
proofs, without trial, without any avowable motives, and crowned hi: 
tyrannical measures by the cruelty of their execution. Mme. de 
Pompadour, finding them intractable with respect to her own weak- 
nesses, demanded their expulsion from France. Choiseul, the minis- 
ter, was only too happy to second her hatred in denouncing them to 
the Parliament. Charles IIT. of Spain was devout, but he was in- 
fluenced by an atrocious calumny, by which the honor of his mother 
and his own legitimacy were compromised, and he signed an order 
or their banishment. Six thousand priests, with nothing but their 
reviaries and a change of clothes, were hurried on board with bar- 
arous precipitation. Naples, Parma, and Malta, rivalled Spain in 
the evil work. Pope Clement XIII. whose reign of ten and a-half 
years was one scene of struggle and protest, wrote to Joseph I. of 
Portugal in the words of Scripture—‘ Have pity, my son, on the 
gray hairs of your father, and do not afflict him in the last days of 
his life.” At the approach of the storm, he exhorted Louis XV. to 
be firm in defence of the interests of Religion, and to the Bishops, 
to co-operate with him.” 


All except three did their duty. When the parliament issued 
its decree in 1762 the Pope in consistory, declared the decree 
of parliament null and void. The modest king advised the 
Head of the Church to be silent on the merits of the order 
after the impudent proceedings of the parliament in 1764; the 
Bull, Apostolicum, was condemned and prohibited, but the 
Bishops of France gave it their unanimous adhesion, and ad- 
dressed vigorous reciamations to the court in favor of the pro- 
scribed company. ies 

Clement XIII. at bay before the Courts of France, Span, 
and Naples, declared to the Ambassador of Spain that like some 
of his predecessors, he preferred exile to the betrayal of the 
cause of Religion and the Church. He would not wat for a 
reply, but ordered the doors to be opened in order to end the 
conference. ‘lhe occupation of Avignon, of Beneventum, and 
of Ponte Corvo, did not turn him from his resolve. He shewed 
this heroic determination though assailed from without by those 


who ought to have shewn themselves his affecti 
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onate and duti- 
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ful children, and oppressed with the infirmities of age. He 
was released by death from his sufferings, and his hapless suc- 
cessor, Clement XLV. was required, as the dreaded sons of St, 
Ignatius were now expelled from four kingdoms, that he should 
banish them from the world entire extinguish them alto- 
gether. For four years he temporised ; he lived from day to 
day hearing nothing but injunctions and threats ; and after 
every sleepless night, he cominenced another day of misery and 
anguish. Atlast the poor Pope, as the pious witnesses of his 
torments called him, signed for the sake or PgeAcsk, the Brief of 
Abolition, 21st July, 1773, and on the 22nd September, 1774, 
the anguish of his soul brought him to the tomb. In the pro- 
cess of the Canonization of St Alphonsus de Liguori it was 
proved on unquestionable evidence, that the venerable servant 
of God living at Arienzo, a little town of his diocese, was found 
by his domestics in a species of trance which endured for a part 
of two days, 21st and 22nd September, 1774, and that on his 
awaking from it, he announced the death of the Pope whose 
last moments he had been allowed in spirit to sustain. 

The literary and religious world are aware of the existence 
of Father Theiner’s History of these transactions, written in an 
unfriendly spirit to the Society of Jesus. Father de Ravignan 
was enjoined by the General, as already mentioned, to go over 
the same ground, with the object of making a better apology 
for the Pontiff who had suppressed the Company. Aided by 
the researches of Father Montezon, he laboured from I'ebruary, 
1853, to July 1854, when the work, under the title of “ Clement 
XIII. and Clement X1V.,” appeared in one volume. A supple- 
mentary volume by way of appendix was afterwards issued. 
He wants nothing to be believed on his own word: he gives 
transcripts from original documents to prove the heroic resis- 
tance made by Clement XIII, and the harassing, goading, and 
threatening, that at last forced his successor to sign for thie 
Peace of Christendom, the death warrant of the supporters of 
the Faith. The Historian had to deal between the love for his 
order, and the reverence due to the Head of the Church ; bat 
he seemed more anxious, as far as truth allowed, to apologize 
lor the signing of the cruel mandate under the pressure of ne- 
psi than to excite sympathy for, or justify his own brother- 
ood, 





“ What a mass of mighty works perished in Europe, in America, 
and in Asia, on the suppression of the Jesuits, and what a spectacle 
¥as presented by that silent obedience to the Pontifical Brief! 
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Works, the most important and precious, sunk in silence, and not a 
murmur escaped from the heap of ruins. No one in our days cay 
overlook the breach made in the defences of religion and socicty - 
the Jesuits fell, but their downfall crushed the world.” ; 


The number of converts distinguished by their piety, learning 
or birth, won overto the Catholic Faith, and many of them through 
conferences held with himself, consoled the Father in a great 
degree for his later inability to preach, or endure the rough 
life of an active missionary. His biographer devotes a chapter 
to the Oxford movement, and to the visits of Mr. Wilberforce, 
Mr. Allies, and others, to the cell of the zealous missionary. 
The first step generally taken by devout Anglicans uneasy about 
their spiritual state, was to go over to Paris, and visit the 
Churches and Hospitals, where a zealous young guide (M Au- 
guste Cochin) generally secured them, and conducted thew 
either to Sister Rosalie or Father De Kavignan. He read 
but could not speak English, and many of his visitors were in 
the some predicament as regarded French; but their hearts 
were possessed by a devout spirit, and they simply and earnestly 
sought the true path of life in which they might walk with 
safety. ‘There was a power of attractive piety about their spi- 
ritual counsellor, by which, under God, their understandings 
were enlightened, and their hearts filled with holy desire for 
that full communication with Curist, his Blessed Mother and 
his Saints, which can be found alone in Catholic Communion. 
Rev. Wm. Allies gives an account of his visits to Father Ra- 
vignan in his delightful and interesting Journal of a visit to 
France and Italy: to this work we have great pleasure 10 re- 
ferring our readers. These conversions were very seldow 
brought about by discussion. His hearers were earnestly dest- 
rous of truth; he affirmed such or such doctrines ; their hearts 
were moved by grace, and they unhesitatingly weleomed the 
guidance of that Church, within which confidence reposes, and 
the troubles of religious doubt and disquiet are unknown. 

In the Lent of 1855, Father de Ravignan preached 1n thie 
Chapel of the Tuilleries before the great of the earth, and a 
not afraid to speak of the necessity and difficulty of self-govern- 
ment, of sin, and of hell. ‘To suppress any self-glorification. a 
we may suppose, that might arise {rom having held forth befor 
the High Powers, he next preached a retreat to poor old men 
of one of the houses of the Petites-Soeurs des Pauvres. Sos 
not able now to do much,’ said he to the Lady Superior ; 
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ine the favor of confiding this little work to me.’ His identity 
was kept a secret to his audience, who little suspected they were 
listening to the great orator of Notre Dame. 

Father de Ravignan had received from Heaven, along with 
the power of turning the hearts of his hearers to God, the gifts 
of being well qualified to direct their steps in the way of 
Christian perfection, for he was well acquainted with the 
spiritual life and its sacred depths. ‘This habitude of guiding 
souls, had given him wonderful light for distinguishing true 
vocations. [fe attached himself with a paternal tenderness to 
those young spirits, who on considering the things of the earth, 
had fonnd them unworthy of their attachment, and had set for- 
ward on their road to Heaven through the quiet patlis of 
prayer and the cloister. He tock particular interest in those, 
who had renouneed rank, brilliant prospects, or the 
enjoyments attending wealth, youth, and beauty. We insert 
extracts from his letiers toa young Carmelite, who had re- 
nounced high station, and its accompaning seductions, for the 
close gratings of the daughters of St. Theresa. ‘These letters 
date from the 2nd November, 1856. 


“Oh! how I long to revisit our dear Carmel of the Rue de Mes- 
sine! There it pleased God to send me true consolation, Courage, 
my child, for self-conquest, prayer, then death! May we tend with 
one accord to this perfection, which is the only way traced for us by 
the Divine hand. You commence your religious life nearly at the 
same time of year, in which thirty-four years ago, on All Souls’ day, 
without a word to any one but the venerable priest my director, I 
went alone at foot, to knock at the door of our noviciate of Mont- 
rouge. I was then twenty-seven years old, and now I have arrived 
atold age, TI had lived too eagerly the life of the world: I brought 
away deep wounds which left sharp pains behind them. And now, 
poor laborer of the eleventh hour, faithless disciple of God who had 
long since called me, I felt myself thenceforward drawn to the inte- 
rior life, the principle of such unspeakable happiness. And after the 
Boomers of these early days, what have I done? However, God be 
lessed that I have still found myself drawn to prayer, to recollec- 
‘ion, I have always found in them, remedies for my misery, and 
living grace for my efficient help. You, my child, will do better 
than your father. You will courageously embrace this life of im- 
molation and prayer. In the perfect renunciation of yourself, and 
in an inviolable fidelity to prayer, you will meet with strength and 
Peace. How happy will I be to behold the fruits. Advance then to 
the cross of your master like Mary, your mother and your queen. - 
Aspire, as you can and ought—aspire, I say, to that life of prayer 
which your blessed mother, St. Theresa, has bequeathed to her 
Naughters, as their peculiar inheritance. Let no bitternesses, dis- 
tractions, obscurities, or any temptations whatever, stop your pro- 
gress. God has appointed your place in the way to the garden of 
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delights, where you will indeed have to drink his chalice and bear 
his CTOSs, but still with unspeakable comfort. Doubtlessly our lot is 
to die and immolate ourselyes—to die to ourselves and to everything 
which holds us to the earth, in order to enjoy life in a higher sphere. 

‘« This is the proper day to congratulate you on the fruits of vour 
retreat, and the holy resolutions with which our Lord has inspired 
you. Bless him with your whole heart for the attraction you feel 
towards the Divine Infancy. Nothing can be better. You will 
there comprehend the simplicity as well as the entire generosity of 
the immolation. » « Bolly prayer will bring you through ‘the 
crucible of Divine Love. All is well when we wish to die, in order 
to live only by grace, for the glory of God and the salvation of souls, 

Saint John of the Cross, the admirable disciple of your admirable 
mother, has marked out the way. It is encumbered with obstacles, 
the struggle will be long; but what joys are found in the very pains, 
when God has seized on the heart to attach it inviolably to himself! 
Your heart, dear child, is wholly given up to your Divine Master : 
May he be ever blessed ! 

“ Prayer, my daughter, is the life of Carmel ; itis a world without 
limit, it is Heaven upon earth. In spite of repugnances, spiritual 
droughts, and continual distraction, the heart devoted with constancy 
to the holy exercise of prayer, finds therein a peace, a comfort sur- 
passing all sensible pleasure. It is the intimate friendly relation with 
God, with a father always tender, notwithstanding his apparent rigor, 
and the rough trials he sends. Hmbrace prayer, courageously per- 
severe, and your soul shall be strengthened, elevated, blessed. Can 
anything be better than to think and to live for God alone, and to 
love him without interruption? Ah! this way is rough, beset 
with briars and thorns: we are sometimes torn, sometimes thrown 
down, but with courage we rise and proceed. The life of Carmel, 
life of a victim immolated for the glory of God and the salvation ot 
souls, is an arduous course, at the end of which are beautiful crowns, 
prizes for the victors: we must run and patiently struggle to obtain 
them. ; ae 
“It is necessary to fight valiantly in order to live this life of devoted 
and vigilant love, which your mother St. Theresa obtained as a grant 
for herself and her daughters. The hour of your profession ap- 
proaches. Oh! prepare the victim by the desires of your heart ever 
united to the heart of your loving master.” 

His last apostolical Jabors were devoted to a retreat given 

. ’ . 5 + ) 
to the Carmelites of the Rue de Messine. It commenced 18th 
November, 1857, at 4 o'clock in the evening, and ended 20th 
of the same month. Ile came on foot, notwithstanding 0% 
season and the distance from the house Rue de Sevres ; an 
discoursed four times in the day, seated in a straw chair in re 
parlor, and with his face turned towards the veiled nuns, ms 
listened from behind the grilles. LHe took a slight repast 2 

7 ’ - . ve) y { 
12 o'clock, and returned home on fvot at 6 in the evening. 
. al » discourses 
is a happy circumstance that the substance ol Ye 

’ . . . ry ( ‘ 
has been preserved ; an outline is given p. Pp. 47, vx. 
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Early in December he fell ill.* He was able to celebrate 
Mass on the festival of the immaculate Conception; but it was 
his last on earth. 

They brought him the Holy Communion at 5 o’clock every 
morning; aud Mass was celebrated in his chamber by per- 
mission of the Archbishop. His left lung only was now re- 
maining, and that much affected since 1852; and in con- 
sequence he suffered much in his breathing. He sometimes 
desired death, at others thought of convalescence, and the 
labors it would refit him for; but dreaded a recovery un- 
attended with powers to be useful to his fellow mortals. Till 
the 10th of February, 1858, he was able to rise and sit for a 
few hours in an easy chair near the fire. It would require 
more space than we can afford, to mention the numerous relics 
that were sent from Germany, Italy, and England, which, 
though convinced of his approaching death, he piously wore 
about his person ; the Novenas that: were offered up for his re- 
covery ; tle crosses, &c. that were sent to receive his behedic- 
tion. is illness caused a profound sensation through every 
part of Christendom, where devotion still retained any influence. 

From the 21st, of February an inflammation of the bowels was 
added to his other sufferings. On the 25th, the forerunners of 
death were evident—the restless and cold hands, feeble, short, 
and abrupt breathing, and the cold perspiration streaming down 
the countenance. For the circumstantial diary of the last hours 
of his well spent life, and his heavenly communications with his 
devoted brothers in the ministry, who read for him, prayed with 
him, and rendered all the solace in their power to his bodily 
sufferings, we refer to the work. ‘They are wore suited to the 
pages of a book on ascetic devotion than to those of a secular 
journal. Suffice it to say, that the same severity to self, the 
same ardent love of his Saviour, and the same zeal for his 
neighbour’s salvation, that were so evident during his active 
career, prevailed during these trying hours; we supply a few 
passages from the latest moments of his trials, supplied by 
Father Pontlevoy. 
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* The account of his {illness and happy death was obtained from 
Father P. de Pontlevoy. 
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“Tt was one hour after midnight. TI found the good Father in his 

agony : a feeble and panting breath escaped with difficulty from his 
breast ; he was bathed in a cold perspiration, and his poor hands were 
as if frozen. ‘ Dear Father, do you know me?’ said I. «I do, I do.’ 
‘You are going to expire.’ ‘ But I have not suffered enough yet.’ 
‘Do you wish to gain the jubilee before dying?’ * Most earnestly.’ 
‘Then kiss this crucifix.’ I presented him a venerated crucifix which 
himself had brought from Rome. £ Make an act of charity. Offer 
to our Lord Jesus Christ the sacrifice of your life.’ ¢ With my whole 
heart.” € Ask pardon from God for all the faults of your life.’ He 
joined his hands, raised his eyes to heaven, and cried with a loud 
voice, ‘My God, pardon all the imiquities of my life! My father, 
beseech God that he may grant me pardon.’ He then received the 
last absolution. . . . The Father Provincial said,‘ would you 
wish that we recite the prayers of those in their last agony?’ ¢ Oh, 
with great pleasure.” While we repeated these prayers aloud, he 
evidently united his intentions to ours. He expired on the 26th of 
February, 1858, at half past One in the morning, with his eyes intensely 
fixed on the crucifix before him, and giving three long sighs at the 
name of the Saviour of the world. He was sixty-two years, two 
months, and twenty-three days old. Thus died Father de Ravignan: 
thus die all the saints. 

His last days were in some measure a resumé of his life. His soul, 
his character, were evident during these solemn hours. Ardent 
faith, humility, obedience, delicacy, goodness of heart, unalterable 
peace, resolution, immovable firmness—all were there.” 


There was grief and profound emotion through the whole 
city of Paris, when the death of Father de Ravignan was an- 
nounced. His body, clothed in his Religious habit, was laid on 
a bed in a lower room of the house, Rue de Sevres, for three 
days ; and the populace of the city, ever in extremes, crowded 
from Wednesday to Sunday to look their last on tlie remains 
of him who had labored so much for their salvation, and whom 
they looked on now as a saint. 

It was wished that the grandest of obsequies should be cele- 
brated over his remains in Notre Dame; but the Father Pro- 
vincial preferred that it should be otherwise,and that he should 
be borne to his resting place on a poor hearse as a simple Re- 
ligious. His old and attached friend, Mgr. Dupanloup, sum- 
moned by telegraph from Orleans, delivered an improvised 
funeral sermon in St. Sulpice, which was filled to overflowing. 
The unstudied discourse affected himself and his audience to 
tears, and thousands were obliged to content themselves with 
stations on the steps and in the yard. 
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Even as conversions from vicious courses are more seldom 
wrought by severe measures, than by mildness and patience, so 
as already observed, conversions to Catholic faith and practice 
are more the result (humanly speaking) of friendly inter-com- 
munications with Catholics of devout lives, and the study of de- 
votional books, than of the perusal of controversial works or of 
holding viva-voce discussions. We therefore welcome the life 
of this good and great man, as calculated for the spread of 
piety among Catholics, and the partiai removal of the prejudices 
against the Society of Jesus, and the Church of which it forms 
one of the strongest bulwarks. Should it be said that lice was 
an exception, we repeat in the words of his biographer, that he 
was a Jesuit to his heart’s core ; and from ourselves, that lis 
heroic character, his love of his kind, his severity to himself, 
his zeal for the salvation of souls, his stainless life, and ardent 
viety, are common to him with thousands and thousands of his 
brethren ; and that though many may lack his human abilities, 
the amount of good, spiritual and temporal, wrought by their 
quiet and silent efforts is incalculable, and will not be known 
in its grand proportions till they are called to receive their re- 
ward at the last day in the presence of the angels and of the 
whole of Adam’s race. 

Weare not altogether pleased with the execution of the por- 
trait accompanying the volume. Intellect and penetration are 
abundantly expressed in the ample forehead and eagle eyes, 
and resolute firmness in the lower part of the face, but there 
is a hard quality about the mouth, which we are sure did not 
belong to thie living features. Though denying to himself, 
he was charity itself to all others. 

M. Poujoulat is well known in the literary world of Paris 
by his share with M. Michaud in the “ History of the Crusades,” 
his “ Letters from the Kast,” “ History of Jerusalem,” and other 
works relative chiefly to Palestine and Egypt. He has contribu- 
ted largely to Le Correspondent and other Catholic journals, and 
has all the ease and skill of a practised writer. Lt is very 
desirable that a translation should be presented to the Wnglish 
reading public, for as our readers may perceive, even from our 
meagre sketch, there is a considerable amount of historic infor- 
Mation to be got, in addition to the edifying life of the subject 
of the work ; and the outlines of the retreats and conferences 
Would be most acceptable to every devoutedly inclined person 
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whether in community, or battling for salvation amid the tur. 
moils of the exterior life.* 











*In the Past and Present of Thomas Carlyle there is a most 
delightful and spirit-stirring picture of the talents, the struggles, the 

self-denials, the ‘heroism and the exertions of a monk of the dark ages, 
for the we al of his little community—what may be called his “ little 
world.” Would that the Jesuit in Devereux could subject this Ger- 
man-souled and genial Pantheist to the mesmeric trance, if mesmerisim 
itself was not a humbug and if the practice was not interdicted by the 
Church, Having put him in rapport with himself, he might for the 
time, imbue him with a Christian spirit, give him pen and paper, nor 
allow him liberty, till he had sketched the subject of this memoir in 
his own peculiar spirit and fashion. Then would a matchless pictur @ 
be given to the world, for which under present circumstances it will 
have long to wait. 











Art, VI.—THE DEAF AND THE DUMB. 


1. Zhe Lost Senses. By the late John Kitto, D.D.F.S.A. 
Editor of the “ Pictorial Bible,” and ‘* The Cyclopedia 
of Biblical Literature.” London: Cox, 1857. 


2. Catholic Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. Tweljth 
Annual Report. Dublin: 18538. 


Varied as the ideas may have been relative to the privations 
endured by the deaf mute or those deprived of sight, popular 
opinion at all times leaned to the side of the blind, and regarded 
the combined loss of the two senses of hearing and speech as 
comparatively more easy borne than that of not being able to 
behold all the beauties which Nature and Art present to charm 
our vision, combined witb the still more hallowed pleasure of 
regarding the dearest objects of domestic life ; these considera- 
tions present themselves so palpably before the mind as to 
exclude the idea of any loss being comparable in extent to that 
experienced by the blind. We are free to acknowledge that 
we indulged in similar theories, and it was not until we had 
studied with deep interest and much attention the very in- 
structive little volume which has, we may say, been bequeathed 
to us, by one who experiencing the loss of one of those senses, 
devoted himself to the study of all the others, that our illusions 
have been dispelled; and so clearly has he pointed out the 
various sources of enjoyment open to the blind (in the in- 
tellectual not the material world,) that we, sceptics as we 
admit ourselves to have been, have had the scales removed from 
our eyes, and sad as the chvice may seem, pronounce in favor 
of the blind. 

In order, however, to prove the truth of this axiom which 
may at first glance startle our readers, we think the best mode 
of convincing, is to adopt that which convinced ourselves, 
namely, the proofs presented by the experience of Dr. Kitto in 
his most interesting work entitled The Lost Senses, a book which 
we would fain see on the table of every philanthropist who 
sympathizes in the sorrows and privations of his fellow man, or 
who, in any way is desirous of ameliorating his condition. 

Without further prelude we shall lay before our readers, 
as much of the spirit of the work as we can condense 
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iu the brief space allotted to us; we perused it with bot! pleasure 
and profit, and trust it will afford equal gratification to those 
who may be tempted to glance over this resumé, : 

Dr. Kitto has left us a short but most interesting sketch of 
tle feelings and sensations experienced by him on the total de- 
privation of hearing, a calamity which occurred to him in his 
twelfth year. The circumstances of his early life held forth 
no promise of a future of affluence; his father, who was a 
master builder, commenced life under rather advantageous 
auspices, in connection with an elder brother, an engincer of 
great repute; the road,to fortune was open to him,but unliappily, 
like many others of equal or even superior genius, prosperity 
destroyed both brothers, and after a few years they were re- 
duced to comparative poverty ; and the father of our author 
had to earn his bread as a jobbing mason, in which precarious 
employment his little boy was called on to assist him. ‘The 
accident, to which it may be he owed all the mental culture of 
his after life, occurred on his father’s birth day in the year 
ISL7; and twenty-eight years after he writes a succinct 
account of all he thought, felt, or remembered of that to him 
most momentous day ; we give it in his own words :— 


‘The circumstances of that day—the last of twelve years of 
hearing, and the first of twenty-eight years of deafness, have left a 
more distinct impression upon my mind than those of any previous, 
or almost any subsequent, day of my life. It was a day to be remem- 
bered. The last day on which any customary labour ceases,—the 
last day on which any customary privilege is enjoyed,—the last day 
on which we do the things we have done daily, are always marked 
days in the calendar of life; how much, therefore, must the mind not 
linger in the memories of a day which was the last of many blessed 
things, and in which one stroke of action and suffering,—one moment 
of time, wrought a greater change of condition, than any sudden 
loss of wealth or honours ever made in the state of man. Wealth 
may be recovered, and new honours won,or happiness may be secured 
without them ; but there is no recovery, no adequate compensation, 
for such a loss as was on that day sustained. The wealth of sweet 
and pleasurable sounds with which the Almighty has filled the world, 
—of sounds modulated by affeetion, sympathy, and earnestness,— 
can be appreciated only by one who has so long been thus poor indeed 
in the want of them, and who for so many weary years has - 
utter silence amid the busy hum of populous cities, the music of the 
woods and mountains, and, more than all, of the voices sweeter than 

music, which are in the winter season heard around the domestic 
hearth. 
On the day in question my father and another man, attended by 
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myself, were engaged in new slating the roof of a house, the ladder 
ascending to which was fixed in a small court paved with flag stones. 
The access to this court from the street was by a paved passage, 
through which ran a gutter, whereby waste water was conducted 
from the yard into the street. 

Three things occupied my mind that day. One was that the town- 
crier, who occupied part of the house in which we lived, had been 
the previous evening prevailed upon to entrust me with a book, for 
which I had long been worrying him, and with the contents of which 
| was most eager to become acquainted, I think it was ¢ Kirby's 
Wonderful Magazine ;’ and I now dwell the rather upon this cir- 
eumstance, as, with other tacts of the same kind, it helps to satisfy 
me that I was already a most voracious reader, and that the calamity 
which befel me did not create in me the literary appetite, but only 
threw me more entirely upon the resources which it offered, 

The other circumstance was that my grandmother had finished, 
all but the buttons, a new smock-frock, which I had hoped to have 
assumed that very day, but which was faithfully promised for the 
morrow. As this was the first time that I should have worn that 
article of attire, the event was contemplated with something of that 
interest and solicitude with which the assumption of the toga virilis 
may be supposed to have been contemplated by the Roman youth. 

The last circumstance, and the one perhaps which had some effect 
upon what ensued, was this. In one of the apartments of the house 
in which we were at work, a young sailor, of whom I had some 
knowledge, had died after a lingering illness, which had been attended 
with circumstances which the doctors could not well understand. 
It was, therefore, concluded that the body should be opened to 
ascertain the cause of death. 1 knew this was to be done, but not 
the time appointed for the operation. But on passing from the 
street into the yard, with a load of slates which I was to take to the 
house-top, my attention was drawn to a stream of blood, or rather, 
I suppose, bloody water, fowing through the gutter by which the 
passage was traversed. ‘The idea that this was the blood of the 
dead youth, whom I had so lately seen alivey and that the doctors 
were then at work cutting him up and groping at his inside, made 
me shudder, and gave what I should now call a shock to my nerves, 
although I was very innocent of all knowledge about nerves at that 
time. I cannot but think it was owing to this that I lost much of 
the presence of mind and collectedness so important to me at that 
moment; for when I had ascended to the top of the ladder, and was 
in the critical act of stepping from it on to the roof, I lost my footing, 
and fell backward, from a height of about thirty-five feet, into the 
paved court below, 

Of what followed I know nothing: and as this is the record of 
my own sensations, I can here report nothing but that which 1 myself 
kiow. For one moment, indeed, I awoke from that death-like state, 
and then found that my fatier, attended by a crowd of people, was 
what me homeward in his arms: but L had then no recollection of 
bi iad happeued, and at once relapsed into a state of unconscious- 
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In this state I remained for a fortnight as I afterwards learned, 
‘These days were a blank in my life, I could never bring any reco! 
leetions to hear upon them; and when I awoke one morning to 
consciousness, it was as from a night of sleep. I saw that it was at 
lcast two hours later than my usual time of rising, and marvelled 
tuat T had been suffered to sleep so late. I attempted to spring up 
i bed, and was astonished to find that I could not even move. The 
utter prostintion of my streneth subdued all curiosity within me. 
rienced no pain, but I felt that J was weak ; I saw that I was 
das an invalid, and acquiesced in my condition, though Some 
titue passed—more time than the reader would imagine—before | 
] 
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I was very slow in learning that my hearing was entirely gone, 
Cle unusual stillness of all things was grateful to me in my. utter 
exhaustion: and if in this half-awakened state, a thought of ihe 
matter entered my mind, Laseribed it to the unusual care and success 
of my friends in preserving silence around me. I saw them talking 
indeed to one another, and thought that, out of regard to my feeble 
condition, they spoke in whispers, because I heard them not. The 
truth was revealed to me in consequence of my solicitude about the 
book which had so much interested me in the day of my fall. It 
had, it seems, been reclaimed by the good old man who had sent it 
to me, and who doubtless concluded, that I should have no more need 
of books in this life. He was wrong; for there has been nothing in 
this hfe which I have needed more. I asked for this book with 
much earnestness, and was answered by signs which I could not 


ad 


comprehend, 

Why do you not spe ak?’ I eried o Pray let me have the book.’ 

This secimed to create some confusion; and at length some one, 
more ciever than the rest, hit upon the happy expedient of writing 
upon a slate, that the book had been reclaimed by the owner, and 
that I could not in my weak state be allowed to read. 

‘But,’ | said in great astonishment, ‘ Why do you write to me, 
why not speak? Speak, speak.’ 

Those who stood around the bed exchanged significant looks of 
concern, and the writer soon displayed upon his slate the awful 
words—* You arE Dear.’” 

lis first sensations on this announcement were not very 
overpowering; he was too young to know the extent of his cala- 
mity, and if he thought at all on the subject merely consider- 
cd his deafness as temporary, but such alas! was not the case, 
and every experiment that medical skill could suggest was tried 
i vain to restore the lost faculty, and he seems to dwell with 
pecahiar feeling on that sad phase of his existence, and the 


| ia 
ninumerable tortures he had to undergo: but medical art wa: 
of no avail; and sorely puzzled, the doctors had at length to de- 


1 come to the conclusion that the auditory nerve Was 
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electrical operation, but all was useless. 
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It was some time before his general health regained a proper 

tone, and during those hours of weakness and uninte rrupted 
viet, the base of his after life was fixed; he had no resource 

but reading, and the book to which he so feelingly referred 
was re-borrowed for him, and he attributes much of the habits 
of his future career, to the avidity and interest with which he 
read this book, ‘* Kirby’s W onderful Magazine ;”’ it drew Its 
attention to books as a source of pleasure and at ae ition. 

At the period of which he has written, education was not as 
general in tlie class in which he then moved as in the present 
day. Many, it is true, could read, but it was not considered a 
necessary attainment ; and books were so extravagant in price 
as to be scarcely within reach of those whose means were limited. 
Religious literature was consequently that most in vogue 
amongst the poorer classes, who not being able to purchase the 
current literature, wished at all events to have something 
of substantial and permanent worth for their money ; thus, the 
works eagerly read by young Kitto were of a character to form 
the structure of good and sound mental training ; he assures us 
in his short biographical sketch that he never saw a newspaper 
to read till he was near twenty. At alater period he indulged 
his literary predilections for books of a different class, and went 
through a range of metaphysics, poetry, history, and even 
novels ; but amid all this heterogeneous mass of reading, the 
theological bias given by his earlier reading returned with re- 
doubled ardour, and whatever he had learned or whatever 
talent he had cultivated, eventually proved most useful, an in- 
stance of which he mentions for the benefit of the young as it 
involves instruction to them by proving that mental culture, no 
matter how apparently uscless or it may be abstruse, is sure 
eventually to benefit the possessor. Llaving acquired the 
Hebrew language with no higher view than that of qualifying 
himself to teach that language to tle sons of a friend whose 
tuition he had undert: sken, the knowledge became in after life 
one of the most useful acquirements he ever made. 

We now close his brief biography, which led us away 
the interest we felt in all concerning this gifted man from the 
subject in hand. 

He conceives that there is more connexion between the organs 
of hearing and of speech than is usually supposed ; the yeueral 
impression being, that dumbness is occasioned by the inability 
of hearing the human voice, which precludes the possibility of 
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one born deaf acquiring language ; this,in the abstract, is mainly 
correct ; still, Kitto contends that apart from this, and physically 
connected with deafness, there is a sort of inability to utter 
articulate sounds. The impressions of one who has had, him- 
self, practical experience is almost an irrefragable proof of the 
truth of this reasoning; the hearing being the more delicate 
organ is utterly extinguished by that which may only impede 
the vocal organs, leaving them sufficient vitality to be partially 
awakened under artificial training; thus, the deaf may be tauglit 
to speak as it were mechanically, but there still exists difficulty 
or pain in the use of this acquired art, which is another proof, 
if such were necessary, of the almost physical impossibility of 
speech with one born deaf. 

To explain this theory more practically we need only point 
to our author, who says, that before the accident which de- 
prived him of hearing, his pronunciation was clear and distinct, 
but that after that event, he spoke with pain and difficulty, and 
in a voice not easily to be understood, and though at a later 
period he was unconscious of having felt thus, those who 
watched him with interest at the time, remembered his having 
complained of pain, and remarked the peculiar change in his 
voice, which had become similar in intonation fo that of one born 
deaf and dumb, but who had been taught to speak. ‘This ap- 
pears to be corroborative of lis former assertion relative to the 
affinity between the organs of hearing and speech. 

So strong was the disinclination which he felt to speak that, 
for many years after his becoming deaf, he communicated his 
thoughts by writing to avoid the occasion of speech ; he some- 
times expressed his wishes by a slight motion or gesture, and 
rejoiced in the protection afforded lim by the impression that 
may entertained of ins being deaf and dumb, and he would have 
eventually become so, from disuse of the vocal organs, were it 
not for the intervention of some kind and judicious friends. 

When going to the Mediterranean, he was fortunate enough 
to have for companions on his voyage a German physician 
named Dr. Korck, and one or two other well-informed and 
kind-hearted men, who soon perceiving how the matter stood, 
entered into a conspiracy with the captain of the ship not to 
understand a word he said except orally ; this they persevered mM 
so well that before the end of the voyage he relinquished thie 
habit of communicating by writing, and never after resumed 
it; in fact practice rendered him so perfect that his language 
became sufficiently clear to be understood even by foreigners. 
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It is a remarkable fact that on thus again, as we might say, 
having obtained the use of speech, his language became more 
copious, and he used words far more choice than any he had 
heard previous to his calamity ; this was occasioned by forming 
his language on books which rendered him sometimes doubtful 
asto the true pronunciation; a fewof his words were pronounced 
inthe provincial dialect, such as ¢ay for tea. This, though an 
error which he immediately detected, seemed to afford him a 
species of pleasure, as it appeared to give his language a diving 
character. 

He had at all times a singular reluctance to use any super- 
fluous words, complimentary phrases, or even terms of endear- 
ment. Of this he was on one occasion touchingly reminded, 
when one of his little boys suddenly quitted his study, and ran 
off to tell his mother that his father had for the first time called 
him * Dear.” ‘This avoidance of all unnecessary expletives 
rendered his language dry and hard; his voice was unusually 
loud, but not articulate except to those very near, and it was 
sometimes amusing, at others annoying, to see the sudden start 
and turning round of persons in the street at the almost un- 
earthly sound of his voice; this was merely in the sound, as 
those to whom he spoke could understand lim perfectly, 

The play of the mouth or muscles enabled him to form a very 
distinct idea of the sound of the voice or even the laugh, and 
he formed a very accurate idea of the distinctive characters of 
both in various persons ; this he attributed to the experience 
he acquired during the days of his hearing, and does not con- 
celve it possible for one born deaf to distinguih one voice from 
another. 

Though many anecdotes have been recorded of what has been 
termed mouth reading, he appears sceptical on this point, and 
did not attach the same amount of importance to this practice 
that others have done he considers the greater portion of it 
guess work, which may be correct, or may not, according to 
the quickness of perception in the parties under its influence. 

There is he considers a peculiar susceptibility of the whole 
frame to tangible percussion ; this kind of vibration which on 
some occasions seems to pervade the whole frame to the very 
bones and marrow, is not, he conceives, in anything different 
from the feeling experienced by persons who are in possession 
of their hearing, but the sensation is more concentrated, and 


Consequently more acutely felt. 
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The loudest thunder was perfectly inaudible to him, and he 
gives a touching instance of a peal of bells, which he recollec- 
ted in childhood as having imparted to his young soul a strange 
and inexplicable delight; he made vigorous efforts to catch 
even the faintest intimation of that dear old sound, but in vain ; 
at no time, and under no circumstances, could he even recover 
the slightest trace of that familiar voice, which be describes as 
the music of his childhood. When he placed himself in direct 
contact with the tower, he became conscious of a dull percus- 
sion over head, like that of blows struck upon the wall above 
kim. The tower was both lofty and solid, composed of granite 
and limestone, which may perhaps account for the indistinct- 
ness of the impression. 

He describes a strange sensation which he experienced 
whilst shewing St. Paul’s to a young friend from the country ; 
they chanced to be examining the clock at the very time it 
began to strike, and the vibration imparted to his whole frame 
the feeling as if heavy blows had been struck on the building 
where he stood, and communicated through the medium of his 
fect, diffused over lis whole body. He conceived a faint idea 
at the time of having heard a dull metallic sound, but after 
reflection induced him to believe this was only occasioned by 
early recollections, and was consequently merely an association 
of ideas. 

IIe has given very minute details of the painful shocks felt 
by his entire nervous system, at what persons possessed of 
liearing would pass almost unnoticed, such as the moving ol 
furniture, as tables, or sofas over the floor, either above or 
below him; being unprepared by any preliminary sound they 
startled him dreadfully, and the vibration being diffused through 
the feet over the entire frame, affected him sensibly. He 
compares the moving of a table to the combined noise and 
vibration of a mail coach drawn over a wooden floor ; the feet 
of children, like the tramp of horses on the same floor ; and 
the shutting of a door hke a thunder-clap shaking the very 
louse. ‘These sensations, though intensely painful, would have 
been utterly indescribable by one born deaf ; it is only by having 
once heard them, that they are capable of illustration. 

It is a strange anomaly that the percussions which made the 
strongest and most painful impressions were those experienced 
from another room of the same floor; the fall of a book for 
instance causing a painfully distinct percussion, as occurring 
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upon the very boards where he stood. The loudest knocking 
at the door was perfectly inaudible, whilst shutting the same door 
caused a distressing sensation ; he was not altogether insensible 
of the beating upon the door of the room in which he hap- 
pened to be ; this he describes so feelingly as to induce us to 
give the extract in its entirety :— 


“ Having business in London, I went in upon the previous after- 
noon, that | might have the whole of the following day before me in 
which to go through it, and took up my quarters for the night at an 
inn. I locked the door before going to bed; but the bed being 
strange, some time passed before I could get to sleep. My medita- 
tions were not of a very pleasing character. I reflected that I was 
now apart from those who would know perfectly well how to act 
towards me in any emergency that arose, and whose first care would 
be to arouse me in case of fire or any like accident. But here I was 
among strangers who probably only regarded me as ‘hard of hear- 
ing,” and who, under that impression, would make no other effort to 
attract my attention than by uselessly thumping at the door, which I 
had unadvisedly locked. The fatal fire at an inn in Oxford Street, 
not far from the spot where I then lay, had been sufficiently recent 
to give an agreeable pungency to these considerations. It was clear 
that I ought not to have fastened my door. Then why not get out and 
unlock it? It was very cold; and by this time I was warm in bed: 
and as ]had from my youth up abominated cold beyond all other 
evils of life, it was a serious and nicely balanced question—whether 
it were better to risk the possibility of being roasted alive, or to incur 
the dead certainty of a chill hy turning out to unfasten the door. 
Before I could make up my mind, I fell asleep ; and in the morning 
1 awoke safe and sound. Apprehending, however, that I should not 
be able to distinguish the knock of the attendant when he should 
bring my warm water at the hour I had directed, I now unfastened 
the door and returned to the bed,—concluding that after having 
knocked, and finding that I did not answer, he would come in with- 
out more ceremony. I lay awake and watchful, when presently I 
became conscious of a tremendous thundering at the door, which I 
think would have sufficed to awaken me had I been asleep. I cried, 
“Come in!” and in came the warm water, the bearer of it looking 
quite naturally, as if nothing particular had happened. This discovery 
gave me greater satisfaction than anything connected with my phy- 
sical condition which had occurred for many years, as it showed that 
in one important class of matters I was not so entirely helpless as I 
had previously imagined. 


_ Alas! alas! This pretty discovery has, after all, come to noth- 
ing: and yet I suffer the page which records it to remain; as the 
explanation which 1 have now obtained, with reference to the fact on 
which this satisfaction was founded, serves better than almost any- 
thing I could state, to illustrate the uncertainty of the impressions 
derived from the source under consideration ; and this is one of the 
Points which it is the object of this chapter to demonstrate. 
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Having some misgiving that, after all, there might be some mj 

° ° ° ° 1S- 
take in the conclusions to which I had arrived, I read the above par. 
agraph to my wife, to whom I had not previously described the cir. 
cumstances with the same degree of minuteness and coherence, She 
shook her head, and doubted much, affirming that she had often 
knocked at room doors in vain, to attract my attention. “If the 
head of the bed had been on the same side with the door, and some 
part of it had touched against the wall, I could understand it better: 
but as you state that the head of the bed was against the side of the 
room opposite the door, it is at variance with all my own observations, 
and requires further proof.’ Then why not prove it at once? 

Accordingly, a loud knocking at the door of the room in which | 
write this, was speedily produced, but I could distinguish nothing. 
*‘ The room is too large, let us try another.” This was done, in a 
very small room, still without effeet. ‘ It is clear to me,” quoth my 
wife, “ that what you took for a‘ knocking’ at the door, was a stamp- 
ing upon the floor. In all probability the attendant had been knock. 
ing in vain, and then as a last resort, to avoid coming in upon you 
unannounced, bethought himself of stamping upon the floor.” To 
prove this she went out ; and presently I distinguished the very per- 
cussion, which at the inn I had mistaken for a knocking at the door, 
She had merely stamped on the floor outside ; and the identity of the 
sensation produced, with that which I had previously experienced, 
at once settled the whole question.” 

He details with almost painful sensitiveness the various 
degrees of pain experienced by the deaf occasioned by shocks 
to the nervous system of which those blest with hearing are 
happily ignorant; they amount at times almost to torture. After 
all that has been stated it could scarcely be supposed that 
music could impart any gratification; such is not however quite 
the fact, as we shall see by his own admission. 

On one oceassion he mentions his having been in a chureh 
in the west of England, the organ of which was considered 
the finest in that part of the country; whilst in the body of 
the church he was quite insensible to its tones, yet in the gal- 
lery he experienced a strong vibration but without any metallic 
sound, and more like the distant singing of a congregation, 
where only the very higher notes could be caught, than any- 
thing else to which the sensation might be compared. 

A piano playing even in the same room was quite inaudible. 
One day however, very many years before he wrote his work, 
he happened to place his hand upon a piano when it was In the 
act of being played, and became conscious of a more pleasurable 
sensation from the higher notes, than any he had felt since an 
deafness. On further experimentalising he discovered, - 
the notes were more distinct when his fingers rested on the 
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wood over which the wires were placed aud to which they were 
attached. lle could then make out with tolerable distinctness 
all the high notes, and if he knew a tune, so as to be able to 
supply the low notes from imagination, he obtained a consider- 
able degree of enjoyment in the music ; the loud notes however 
were more suitable to his capabilities. 

He seemed to feel particular interest about a lad both blind 
and deaf of whom he had been reading, and whose principal 
enjoyment seemed to be derived from striking a small key upon 
his teeth; as we shall give a more lengthened detail of this 

oor lad’s sad condition before concluding this paper, we merely 
mention it here, in order to illustrate a similarity of sensation, 
which Dr. Kitto discovered on reading this, and of which he 
was unconscious before; namely, the habit he had acquired of 
striking the back of his thumb nail, or the point of a pen-knife, 
upon the edge of his teeth ; he also describes a pleasure he ex- 
perienced without being conscious of the reason, in vibrating a 
knife or spoon upon the edge of a dish or plate, or against an 
empty tumbler or wine-glass. He seems desirous to extend 
the knowledge of this slight but pleasurable feeling, as of some 
value to those whose range of sensations is limited. 

Keener perception, or strong ervisual powers, are considered 
by the many, as the essential prerogative of the deaf. 

From this proposition Dr. Kitto altogether dissents ; he ad- 
mits, it is true, a keener perception of the beautiful whether in 
nature or art as being perfectly possible, but the mere at- 
tribute of discovering objects at a distance, or retaining sight 
toa later period than ordinary and more gifted mortals he al- 
together disclaims. 

To the danger, which he seem to apprehend, of losing, to him, 
the only charm of existence, sight, he pathetically alludes, and 
here he draws the first picture of the relative positions of the 
blind and deaf; the former he describes as enjoying all the in- 
tellectual and social intercourse of a cheerful fireside, combined 
with the higher mental culture afforded by lectures, sermons, 
and the reading aloud of others; the community of feeling thus 
imparted, informs the understand, and supplies food for thought. 
But to conceive the situation of one who has lost both these 
senses, the horror is too great to dwell upon, and could only 
be felt in its most acute sense by those who once enjoyed their 
Possession. yar 
A more refined and exquisite sense of the beautiful is how- 
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ever developed in a stronger degree in those deprived of the 
other senses ; this is to them a source of the deepest and most 
agreeable emotions. It is well however that the range of plea- 
surable is far more extensive than that of unpleasurable percep- 
tions, for each is felt with like keenness and discrimination. 

The latter sensation, Dr. Kitto describes as having become 
almost morbid with him, and relates the thoroughly miserable 
feeling he experienced when in the same room with a man ex- 
hibiting distorted or imperfect features, or displaying any sin- 
ister or malignant expression in his countenance. “TI used,” 
he says, “ to feel a strong inclination to fly at them, and drive 
them from me, but found it more safe and prudent to quit their 
presence, which I uniformly did as soon as possible.” 

He gives a painful instance of the bad effects of placing about 
young people in any position of authority any one possessing a 
marked deformity ; this remark holds good in reference to all 
young persons, whether labouring under the painful disabilities 
of the deaf mute, or in full possession of all their faculties. 

“There was,” he says, “ placed over me a man whose nose 
had been destroyed and his upper lip disfigured by cancer. 
This was a terrible infliction on me. It happened that this 
man’s temper and conduct justified the horror and aversion 
with which his presence inspired me; and by this combination 
of qualities he acquired a strange influence over me, such as no 
man ever before, or ever since possessed. He seemed as my 
evil genius. I dreaded, hated, loathed him ; and became in 
all things the slave of his will, obeying the slightest motion of 
his finger, and the faintest twinkle of his small eyes. He has 
many years been dead, but I see him now, and dream of lim 
sometimes.” 

All grand and beautiful objects in nature gladdened and 
filled his heart, he knew not why or how. ‘The “ great bound- 
less ocean,” the wooded mountain, and even the quiet town, 
possessed for him a peculiar charm at all times, but oe 
lighted by the pale radiance of the moon he became pertect'y 
enraptured by them. labored 

An exquisitely keen perception of the beautiful in trees, 
though developed at rather a late period in life, amounted in 
him almost to a passion, and to destrov one appeared to him 
an awful act. He acknowledges that, entertaining those views, 
he considered the slaughtering of a tree as infinitely worse than 
that of an animal, whose years would be but comparatively few. 
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Paintings, particularly in bright and vivid colors, were to 
him a source of intellectual enjoyment ; and he refers to the 
many happy hours he spent in the London National Gallery 
as tending to form and purify his taste, and to invigorate his 
perceptions. He looked on a picture as an object of sensation, 
and formed his judgment of it according to the degree of en- 
joyment it afforded bim. ‘This, though an instinctive percep- 
tion, was generally correct, as it umformly happened that he 
singled for his admiration the paintings which he afterwards 
learned were first-rate works of art. 

One of the most remarkable traits of visual organs possessed 
bv a deaf mute, is that of seeking and knowing the character 
of persons by their countenance. ‘Thus it 1s true, to a certain 
extent, that every one deaf must be more or less a 
physiognomist, not by any rules of art, but merely as a matter 
of impression, and these impressions are almost invariably 
correct. 

Darkness, or even twilight, to a deaf mute is peculiarly 
irksome: the reason is obvious. No book can be read, no 
communication carried on, a gesture of assent or dissent cannot 
even be perceived, and the play of the countenance, which 
sometimes betrays the inward thoughts, is altogether shrouded. 
There are other inconveniences to which darkness exposes the 
deaf; they cannot stir out after nightfall, or even during twi- 
light, as their incapability of hearing would render it almost 
impossible for them to avoid accidents: their own deafness 
preventing them from hearing the sound of carriage wheels, 
and the dim light concealing them from the driver, precludes 
all possibility of escape by any other means than staying at 
home. 

Though deafness must be admitted as a sad disqualification 
for almost every high pursuit in life, yet we have an instance 
in the gifted man who has afforded us so much useful and in- 
teresting information, that all avenues are not closed upon 
those so severely tried ; and that he trod the path of literature, 
and acquired a just celebrity, is too well known to need eluci- 
dation here. Yet had he much to contend with in his upward 
path, for literature is not all closet work ; it involves, or should 
iuvolve, intimacy with men of similar pursuits, and business 
often of a delicate and perplexing nature ; and when he goes 
forth into the world, in which so many other men find their 
element, his strength departs from him. 
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The consciousness of his deafness renders him almost mor. 
bidly sensitive, and neutralizes many of the advantages which 
belong to his position. He is in a manner debarred of those 
personal friendships in which other men find strength and so- 
lace ; no new ideas are started, or brightened by friction with 
dissenting minds,—no hints gathered. This utter self-depen- 
dence is in itself a serious disadvantage, when it is remembered 
how much a man’s career is influenced by personal intercourse 
with studious men. All this has to be combated, and the deaf 
man must work his own way, unaided and unencouraged. 

Serious and sad as those disqualifications may appear, there 
are influences even more detrimental than mere intellectual or 
social intercourse. Where business is to be transacted the 
man of letters has much to contend with: conscious of his in- 
ability to convey his ideas, he will depart, leaving his business 
unfinished, or engross too much of the time of the man of bu- 
siness, and be thus considered a bore: thus literature, though 
presenting less impediments to the progress of the deaf man, 
has, nevertheless, its disadvantages. 

Kitto was six years deaf before he was even aware that there 
existed any mode of communication with the fingers. A gen- 
tleman happening to accost him through this medium, and 
discovering his complete ignorance of it, taught him on the 
spot. This mode of communication was not, however, as 
general at that period as it has since become. 

He alludes in very touching terms to his children, even 
during infancy, attempting to address him by these means, and 
seems to have felt more acutely the privation of never having 
heard their infantine prattle than almost any thing to which 
deafness had subjected him. Finger talking, however, seems 
to have afforded him vast sources of enjoyment, as he speaks 
in glowing terms of the cheerful and instructive intercourse 
carried on with friends, as they rode side by side for months 
together, whilst travelling over the piains of Asia. 

The really practised finger speaker prefers that mode of 
communication to writing, being a more rapid mode of con- 
veying ideas. The perfection of a dactylogist is to form cha- 
racters with rapidity and distinctness: the acquisition of this 
knowledge is difficult. The main causes of this indistinctness 
arise from the set signs used to represent the alphabet ; some 
of them are too much alike to be distinguishable in rapid 
movement. Upon the whole, he considers the system as very 
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defective, and capable of great improvement ; there would be 
danger and difficulty, however, in altering an established usage. 
The best mode of improvement, without disturbing existing 
arrangements, would be to establish a set of arbitrary signs 
expressing familiar phrases, such as “and” and “ the,” and 
terms of common import might also be taught thus. 

Talking in the air is also a mode used by those who are 
ignorant of finger talk ; but this is even more liable to mistakes, 
and can only be required in the open air, and when at a dis- 
tance from writing materials. Of signs, as a medium, he 
appears to have had but a limited acquaintance. The born deaf 
and damb, however well instructed to speak, to write, or to 
use the fingers, will, through choice, resort to signs in their 
intercourse with each other, for signs are their natural language. 

It so happened that before his own deafness he had a boyish 
acquaintance with a born deaf mute who was running wild 
about the streets and entirely uninstructed ; after a lapse of 
some years he came again into contact with him, and found 
that though he had undergone a course of training, he 
could better express his ideas, or understand those of others, 
by signs than any other mode. The signs were of his own 
devising, and generally indicated some peculiarity of the 
person whom he wished to point out ; for example, to avoid a 
perplexing multiplicity of signs, females and young people 
were for the most part designated in reference to their rela- 
tionship to the head of the family, and translated into words 
would stand thus :—the wife of Longnose ; the first, second, 
or third son, or daughter of Longnose, &c. 

The knowledge of signs which he thus acquired proved use- 
ful to him when in foreign parts, where the habit of substitut- 
Ing signs for oral language was regarded as want of knowledge 
of their particular tongue, rather than deafness. ‘The signs 
used by the orientals were somewhat similar to those used 
by his former friend the deaf mute; some however were 
founded on national or local customs ; those were more difficult 
to be acquired,and were not mastered till he had been for some- 
lime a resident in theeast. Travel, however, to a deaf man, not- 
withstanding all the help of signs, is sometimes dangerous. We 
cannot better exhibit the truth of this, than by giving in his 
own words a little incident which bears on the subject :-— 

“Twas staying at the village of Orta Khoi on the Bosphorus,about 


six miles above Constantinople, of which it is one of the suburbs, 
and was in the frequent habit of going down to the city and return- 
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ing by water. One morning on which 1 had determ; 
threatened to rain; but I took my umbrella and eee on” . 
riving at the beach, it appeared that all the boats were gone be 
there was no alternative but to abandon my intention, or to proceed 
on foot along a road which manifestly led in the right direction, at 
the back of the buildings and yards which line the Bosphorus. Lhad 
not proceeded far before it began to rain, and | put up my umbrella 
and trudged on, followed, at some distance behind, by an old Turk 
in the same predicament with myself; for it should be observed, that 
at and about Constantinople, the people are so much in the habit of 
relying upon water conveyance, that there is less use of horses than 
in any Eastern town with which 1 am acquainted. Nothing oc- 
curred till I arrived at the back of the handsome country palace of 
Dolma Caktche, the front of which had often engaged my attention 
in passing upand down by water. Here the sentinel at the gate 
motioned to me in a very peculiar manner, which I eould not com. 
prehend. He had probably called previously, and in vain. Finding 
that I heeded him not, he was hastening towards me in a very violent 
manner, with his fixed bayonet pointed direct at my body, when the 
good-natured Turk behind me, who had by this time come up, as- 
sailed me very unceremoniously from behind, by pulling down my 
umbrella. After some words to the sentinel, | was suffered to pass 
on under his protection, till we had passed the precincts of the ime 
perial residence, where he put up his own umbrella, and motioned 
me to do the same. By this act, and by the signs which he had 
used in explanation of this strange affair, I clearly understood that 
it was all on account of the umbrella. This article, so useful and 
common in rainy climates, is an ensign of royalty in the East ; and al- 
though the use of it for common purposes has crept in at Constanti- 
nople, the sovereign is supposed to be ignorant of the fact, and it 
may not on any account be displayed in his presence, or in passing 
any of the royal residences. 

That day I was detained in Pera longer than I expected; and 
darkness had set in by the time the wherry in which I returned 
reached Orta Khoi. After I had paid the fare, and was walking up 
the beach, the boatmen followed and endeavoured to impress some- 
thing upon me, with much emphasis of manner, but without disres- 
pect. My impression was that they wanted to exact more than their 
fare; and as I knew that I had given the right sum, I, with John Bull- 
ish hatred of imposition, buckled up my mind against giving one para 
more. Presently the contest between us brought over some Nizam 
soldiers from the guard-house, who took the same side with the 
hoatmen ; for when I attempted to make my way on, they refused to 
allow me to proceed. Here I was in a regular dilemma, and was 
beginning to suspect that there was something more than the fare “ 
question ; when a Turk, of apparently high authority, came up, am 
after a few words had been exchanged between him and the soldiers, 
I was suffered to proceed. 

As I went on, up the principal street of the villa : 
startled to perceive a heavy earthen vessel, which had fall “ 
great force from above, dashed in pieces on the pavement, at my 
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feet. Presently, such vessels descended, thick as hail, as I passed 
along, and were broken to sherds on every side of me. It is a mar- 
vel how I escaped having my brains dashed out; but I got off with 
only asmart blow between the shoulders. <A rain of eats and dog's, 
is a thing of which we have some knowledge; but arain of potter's 
vessels was very much beyond the limits of European experience. 
Un reaching the hospitable roof which was then my shelter, I learned 
that this was the night which the Armenians, by whom the place 
was chiefly inhabited, devoted to the expurgation of their houses 
from evil spirits, which act they accompanied or testified by throwing 
earthen vessels out of their windows, with certain cries which served 
as warnings to the passengers: but that the streets were notwith- 
standing still so dangerous that scarcely any one ventured out while 
the operation was in progress. From not hearing these cries, my 
danger was of course two-fold, and my escape seemed something 
more than remarkable; and I must confess that I was of the same 
opinion when the next morning disclosed the vast quantities of broken 
pottery with which the streets were strewed. 

It seems probable that the adventure on the beach had originated 
in the kind wish of the boatmen and soldiers to prevent me from ex- 
posing myself to this danger. But there was also a regulation pre- 
venting any one from being in the streets at night without a lantern : 
and the intention may possibly have been to enforce this observance, 
especially as a lantern would this night have been a safeguard to me, 


+ >” 


by apprising the pot-breakers of my presence in the street. 


Signs he considers the natural language of the deaf mute, 
as it is the mode adopted by persons ignorant of each other's 
language, and virtually dumb to each other. ‘The Indians, 
‘Lartars, or aboriginal inhabitants of the country west of the 
Mississippi, consist, he informs us, of different nations or tribes, 
who each speaking different languages, or dialects of the same 
language, hold converse without speaking, having adopted a 
language of signs,” 

Some of the signs employed by the Indians, have a pecu- 
liarity arising from their savage customs ; but there are others 
nore universally applicable, and are the same as those used in 
te schools for the deaf and dumb, after the method of thie 
celebrated Abbé Sicard. 

_ He conceives it probable that some vague rumours concern- 
ing this peeple, led the Abbé to conceive the possible existence 
of a nation of deaf mutes. The following passage from one of 
his books is cited in Dr. Orpen’s “ Anecdotes and Annals "— 
“May there not exist in some corner of the world an entire 
people of deaf-mutes ? Well, suppose these individuals were 
£0 degraded, do you think that they would remalli without 
communication and without intelligence ? They would have 
87 
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without any manner of doubt, a language of signs. and possi- 
bly more rich than our own ; it would be certainly unequivocal, 
always the faithful portrait of the affections of the soul; and 
then, what should hinder them from being civilized 2? Why 
sliould they not have laws, a government, a police, very pro- 
bably less involved in obscurity than our own ?” : 

This gifted and excellent man was clearly of opinion that 
signs were the proper language of the deaf mutes. ‘Tis opinion 
's Lorne out by others and particularly by mutes themselves, if 
the instructed deaf-mutes may be accepted as the exnonents of 
their own feelings on this matter. In the sixth report of the 
American Asylum at Hartford, Connecticut, the following is 
eiven as the answer of a deaf mute to the question—“ Which 
do you cousider preferable—the language of speech or of 
signs ?’ Answer—“ T consider to prefer the language of signs 
best of it, because the language of signs is capable of to give 
me elucidation and understanding well. I am fond of talking 
with the deaf and dumb persons by signs, quickly, about the 
subjects, without having the troubles of voice: therefore the 
language of signs is more stili and calm than the language of 
speech, which is full of falsehood and troubles.” 

Kitto is of opinion also, that signs will be their constant 
means of intercourse amongst themselves; writing, reading, 
and the fingers, their instruments of acquiring knowledge, will 
be merely used in correspondence or cousmunication with those 
beyond their own class ; speech learned with so much difficulty, 
and used with such pain and reluctance, can never be of much 
intrinsic value to them. ‘This opinion he deduces from his own 
experience, for when he felt so much reluctance to speak, 
and such difficulty in speaking, how much more irksome must 
not the effort be to those born deaf and dumb, and he appears 
to be thoroughly convinced that writing and signs are suliicient 
for all the intercourse of which a deaf mute is capable. | 

The Abbé Sicard unites in this opinion. Few of bis pupils 
were tanght to speak. Tis predecessor, the good old Abbe de 
l’Epée whose views were not so expanded though his heart 
was as large as Sicard’s, indulged in the vain hope of restoring 
deaf mutes entirely to society. This was an idle dream. 
Deafness—the same cause which cut Dr. Kitto off from society, 
though so eminently qualified for its enjoyment—would alone, 
as he says, though they “spoke with the tongues of angels, “sul- 
fice to exclude them from it, His own facility of speech was of 
comparatively little use to him beyond the walls of his own 
house. 
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The following letter written in English by Laurent Clere, one 
of the pupils of Abbé Sicard, and afterwards engaged to teach 
in the American Asylum at Hartford, corroboratesthis opinion. 
It was addressed to Dr, Orpen, the founder of the Irish 
Asylum :— 

** Connecticut Asylum, Hartford, 
‘* September 30, 1818. 


« We have received the report you forwarded us. I ought not 
simply to thank you for this complaisance, but for the opportunity 
you have thus afforded us of augmenting the number of our acquaint- 
ance with men of benevolence. The report is excellent, and the 
time we have employed in reading it has certainly been profitable to 
us. It has excited our wish to pursue the object of increasing our 
library. Send us then an account of all you may hereafter do ; it 
will be a new obligation which we shall owe you. 

“The eulogy which you have given to my master’s mode of instruc- 
tion has sensibly affected me ; and the answers of my friend Massieu, 
which you have mentioned in your address, are exactly the same as I 
saw him write; and I think them so correct and so precise, that 
they themselves prove the excellency of Monsieur Sicard’s system. 
1 therefore wish very much that you would follow the same, and lay 
aside the useless task of teaching the Deaf and Dumb to articulate sounds, 
or I cannot expect to see your pupils forward enough to understand ab- 
stract ideas. If I have not mistaken the contents of your Report, it 
appears that and —— of and have not been very 
kind to you; you ought, nevertheless, not to be sorry for it, for 
whoever declines to communicate his secrets gives a proof of their 
sterility, 

“Adieu! The task which you have embraced is a very good one. 
May the Lord bless you, and keep you, make his love to shine upon 
you, and be gracious unto you, lift up his countenance upon you, 
and give you courage and light, and reward you above, for the good 
you are doing to my poor companions in misfortune. 

« Your humble servant, 


“ Laurent CLERC.” 











Wegive another specimen of letter writing ; though not by 
any means sv well composed as the first, it is so graphic that we 
cannot omit it. It was written by a pupil of the Claremont 
Asylum near Dublin, to no less a personage than George 1V. 
The writer appears to have been considered the best specimen 
of the instruction imparted in that institution, He was much 
excited by thev isit of George the IV. to Dublin, and wrote hin 
the following letter, which the King actually received, and to 
which he responded in the shape of a draft for ten pounds, with 
Which he was afterwards apprenticed to the printer of this 
Review. 
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** Wednesday, July 4, 182). 
oe My Dear George, 

**T hope I will see you when you come here to see the deaf and 
dumb pupils. Iam very sorry that you never did come here to see 
them. IT never saw you; you ought to see the deaf and dumb boys 
and virls, I will be ve rv ¢ lad to see you, if you come here often to 

ine Did you ever see the deat and dun 1b in London? In what 
country did you ever sec the deaf and dumb? The boys and cirls 
are very much improving, and very comfortable here. Are \ st 
interested in seeing the de eof and dumb? All the soldiers in the 
armies belong to you; the King of England gives a great deal of 
inoney to them. You must write a letter to me soon. IT am very 
much pleased with writing a letter to you. I want to get a letter 
from you. Iam much poe and very fond of you. How any 
brothers and sisters have you? Would you like to see me at Clare 
mont? I could not go to Lo ndon, because there is too much money 
to pay to the captain rae a ship for me. 1 am an orphan, and a ver \ 
poor boy. God will bless you. I love God very much, because ti 
is the Creator of all things, and sent his Son to save us from sin; He 
supports us and gives us everything, and wakes us alive in the world. 
Do you knew Grammar, Geogr aphy, Bible, Arithmetic, Astronomy, 
and Dictionary? 1 know them. ver y little, Claremont is a very 
beautiful place ; it has a great deal of meadows, ponds, lakes, trees, 
flowers, gardens, a horse, and an ass. 1 am thinking of everything, 
and to be poli te to every one. Some of the deaf and dumb boys are 
always working in our “garden, with my brother. I have been at 
school for four years and a half, Tam sixteen years of my age. I 
am very del ighte d that I am improving very much. Perhaps T will 
be an Assistant of the Deaf and Dumb School. There are forty-one 
pupils at Claremont. Where were you born? I was born in Dub- 
lin. YT au quite deaf and dumb, and can speak very well. Would 
you like to correspond with me? I would be very fond of you. 
You ought to write a long letter to me soon. What pr ofession are 
you of? I never saw you; lam very, very anxious to sce you indeed, 

1d would like to see the King of E ngland very much. "We want a 
new school-room, and we w ant more deaf and dumb boys and girls 
at Claremont; but we have not money enough to buy ‘clothes and 
food for them. Will you send us some deaf and dumb children, and 
give us money to pay for educating them. 
‘1 am your affectionate Friend, 


“Tt. ©.” 


Society, to the deaf man, is rather an infliction than an en- 
joymen ; the consciousness of his utter isolation wounds him 
deeply,as he becomes painfully aware of the depressing influence 
iis presence must create in the social circle ; with them, though 
hot ol them, he feels like one thrown amongst a foreign race, 
Where unknown tongues are recounting matters which to him, 
the unimtiated, scem fraught with the deepest interest, and yet, 
of which he is totally ignorant, 
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The almost morbid desire with which the deaf mute craves 
to know all that passes around him, is to the observer a sub- 
ject of deep pain ; the mere commonplaces, which form the 
staple matter of general conversation, become so vapid by re- 
petition, that the deaf man can be scarcely persuaded that he 
is accurately informed when the twice told tale meets his per- 
ception; having watched the play of feature, the varied in- 
terest, or pleasure, or enthusiasm with which those around him 
have listened to what to him seemed so dull and stale, makes 
the deaf man immediately conscious that the principal charm 
has been the play of conversation, and not the matter to which 
it related. Dr. Kitto alludes most touchingly to that ardeat 
desire lie experienced to hear the nameless nothings which no- 
body thinks worth repeating to one who is deaf; he longed to 
hear the talk of cluldren to each other, and often marvelled at 
the little interest apparent in the streets to hear the passing 
conversation ; speculating, as he said, within himself, on all the 
useful knowledge that could be gleaned from the casual ex- 
pressions which strike the ear on all sides. 

He gives an anecdote from the first Report of the Dublin 
Asylum, which so painfully illustrates the facts we have noted, 
that we cannot withhold it :— 


“ Thomas Collins (a pupil whose progress was afterwards consi- 
dered remarkable), being present where some gentlemen were con- 
versing on a subject that interested them deeply, he watched the 
varying expressions of their countenances, with the most minute and 
anxious attention, as if endeavouring to catch some knowledge of 
what seemed to afford them so much entertainment, and striving, as 
it were, to burst the bonds which withheld him from the social cir- 
cle. He repeatedly asked by signs to be informed of what was the 
source of their obvious gratification, but the subject of their conver- 
sation being beyond the range of his attainments at that time, he 
could receive no answer that was calculated to satisfy his curiosity. 
Finding all his efforts to participate in their pleasure fruitless, and 
productive only of disappointment, the poor child at length, turned 
away his head, with a countenance expressive of the deepest regret 
and dejection,and almost bursting into tears,made use of the few words 
which he had at that time learned to use and to understand, to say, 
‘Deaf and Dumb is bad,—is bad,—is bad!” 


Kitto describes with painful interest his sensations on wit- 
hessing a public meeting held at Exeter Hall for the Niger 
Expedition. Prince Albert was president on the occasion, and 
being his first appearance in public naturally attracted a vast 
assemblage of illustrious persons. It was something to see 
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together, as he remarks, on one platform, such men as the 
Bishops of Winchester, Ixeter, and Chichester, Archdeacon 
Wilberforce, M. Guizot, Earl of Ripon, Daniel O’Connell, 
Lord Howick, Lord Ashley, Sir R. Peel, S. Gurney, Dr. 
Bowring, and many other famous personages. He watched 
the speakers with deep interest, men of political and his- 
torical fame, and took much pleasure in comparing the re. 
lative oratorical powers of the speakers lay and clerical, and 
admitted that the balance of impressive and graceful manners 
was evidently in favor of the political speakers. 

le admits having felt a strange desire to observe the motions 
of the speakers, though utterly unconscious of a word they 
uttered, and watched with deep interest the enthusiasm of ap- 
plause with which a favorite orator was greeted; there was 
much seope for his imagination, as he was acquainted with the 
usual style of the most eminent of the speakers from the poli- 
tical and religious papers of the day. He describes vividly the 
feeling he experienced on reading the speeches next day, and 
his disappointment on perceiving how seemingly poor and 
meagre they appeared when contrasted with the enthusiasm 
with which they were delivered. This, however, he attributed 
to the fault of the reporters. 

Of the many essential difierences between the blind and deaf 
Dr. Kitto enumerates, ina particular manner, the prominent 
tendency to the poetical in the former and the almost utter 
absence of such tendency in the deaf, at least as far as rhyme or 
poetical numbers ; this he explains very simply ; in the first place 
tie deaf men wants language, and then he has in a painfully 
literal sense xo ear for numbers. It is consequently nothing re- 
markable that deaf mutes, whoeither become deaf in childhood 
or have been born so, never attempt to contend with these 
difficulties. With regard to those who have become deaf ata 
later period the case may be different, though he does not seem to 
know of any case worth recording ; he made, himself, some slight 
attempts in the poetical way, but does not appear to attach 
much importance to his effusions in that line. We give here 
a specimen of his poetical talent, not selecting it as altogether 
the best, but the shortest :— 

ALTERNATIVES. 


Were all the beams that ever shone 
From all the stars of day and night, 
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Collected in one single cone, 
Unutterably bright ;— 

I'd give them for one glance of heaven 

Which might but hint of sin forgiven. 


Could all the voices and glad sounds 
Which have not fallen on my sense, 
Be rendered up in one hour’s bounds— 

A gift immense ;— 
I'd for one whisper to my heart 
Give all the joy this might impart. 


If the great deep now offered all 
The treasures in her bosom stored, 
And to my feet I could now call 
That mighty hoard ;— 
I’d spurn it utterly for some 
Small treasure in the world to come. 


If the sweet scents of every flower— 
Each one of which cheers more than wine— 
One plant could from its petals pour, 
And that were mine ;— 
I would give up that glorious prize 
For one faint breath from Paradise. 


Were all the pleasures I have known, 
“So few, so very far between,” 
Into one great sensation thrown— 
Not then all mean ;— 
I'd give it freely for one smile 
From Uim who died for me erewhile. 

Though deficient in poetical talent, as regards rhyme or 
metre, the deaf mute possesses an inherent feeling of poctry, 
which pervades ocgasionally his entire nature, and renders his 
mute language almost sublime. Massicu, the celebrated pupil 
of the Abbé Sicard, furnishes one or two instances of true poet- 
ical feeling, though expressed in prose. Of his life, though truly 
interesting, our space will not admit further mention than 
merely to record his answers to questions put to him at dif- 
ferent periods; the first we give relates to the earlier portion of 
his life, before he had the good fortune of knowing his kind 
master, the Abbé Sicard :— 


“ What were you thinking about while your father seal otal 
main on your knees 2?” 
‘s About the heavens.” 
“ With what view did you address to it a prayer 2” 
“ To make it descend at night to the earth, in order that the plants 
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which I had planted might grow, and that the sick might be restor 
to health.” 

‘“Was it with ideas, words, or sentiments, that you composed 
your prayer ?’ 

“It was the heart that made it. I did not yet know either words 
or their meaning, or value.” 

‘* What did you feel in your heart ?” 

«* Joy, when I found that the plants and fruits grew. Grief, when 
I saw their injury by the hail, and that my parents still remained 
sick.” 

At these last words of his answer, Massieu made ma ly Signs, which 
expressed anger and menaces. The fact, as I have been informe 
(says the narrator), was, that during his mother’s illness, he used to 
go out every evening to pray to a particular star, that he had selected 

for its beauty, for her restoration ; but finding that she got worse 
he was enrag red, and pelted stones at the star. 

‘Ts it possible that you menaced the heavens ?” said we, with as. 
tonishment,. 

« Yes.” 

‘* But from what motive 2” 

‘‘ Because I thought that I could not get at it to beat it and kill 
it, for causing all these disasters, and not curing my parents.” 

‘‘ Had you no fear of irritating it ?” 

““T was not then acqu ainted with my good master Sicard, and |] 
was ignorant what this heaven was. It was not until a year after my 
education was commenced that I had any fear of being punished by 
~ 

“ What is hope?” 

“‘ Hope is the blossom of happiness.” 

ow he it is the difference between hope and desire ?”’ 

“ Desire is a tree in leaf, hope is a tree in blossom, enjoyment Is ¢ 
tree in fruit.” 

‘What is gratitude ?” 

“ Gratitude is the memory of the heart.” 

‘What is time 2” 

«A line that has two ends,—a path that begins in the cradle and 
ends in the tomb.” 

‘* What is eter nity ? 

“A day without yesterday or to-morrow ; a line that has no end.” 
«Whi: ut is God 2?” ’ A 
«The necessary Being, the sun of eternity, the mechanist of 
ature, the eye of justice, the watchmaker of the universe, the soul 

Me the universe.’ k : 

The acute and dangerous question, “Does God reason ? ” is said 
to have been put to him by Sir James Mackintosh. The answer 
was— 

‘Man reasons, beeause he doubts; he deliberates, he decides . 


atae 


God is omniscient ; he never doubts; he therefore never reasons. 


Persons born deaf rarely obtain the use of hearing ; “? i. 
covery of the blind is not so unfrequent ; even thus are the ban 
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solaced by a hopeful feeling, that their case is not irremediable ; 
and vain as that lope may eventually prove, it still possesses a 
charm of which tlie deaf are totally bereft. Thus, the more a 
person reflects on the relative privations of the blind and deat, 
the more will he become imbued with the feeling, that 
dreadful as the loss of sight is, (and we do not want to prove 
aught that might seem to lessen the sympathy we all feel for 
those deprived of the golden glories of the day,) yet, as all 
sorrows and joys are comparative, the loss of hearing tends 
more to sadden the social happiness of our being than the loss 


of sight. 

Dr Kitto gives several reasons for expressing this opinion in 
which we have coincided. He accords to the blind a higher 
degree of mental culture, which is, in itself, a source of the 
purest pleasure, and appeals to the fact that the memory may 
be taxed in vain to recollect the name of a single deaf person 
of any note either in past or present times, whilst, as lie says, 
a host of blind men distinguished in every branch of knowledge 
rushes on the mind ; even in optics they have been distinguished. 
slind James Wilson says truly :— 


In the pursuit of knowledge the blind have been very successful ; 
and many of them have acquired the first literary honours, which 
their own or foreign universities could bestow. In the different 
branches of philosophy, if they have not excelled, they have been 
equal to any of their contemporaries, but more particularly in the 
science of mathematics ; many of them have been able to solve the 
most abstruse problems in algebra. In poetry they have been equally 
distinguished. Two of the greatest men that ever courted the muses, 
laboured under the deprivation of sight: Homer, the venerable father 
of Epic poetry ; and the inimitable author of ‘ Paradise Lost.’ In 
philosophy Saunderson and Euler appear in the most conspicuous 
point of view ; the former lost his sight when only twelve months old, 
but was enabled by the strength of his comprehensive genius, to de- 
lineate the phenomena of the rainbow with all the variegated beauty 
of colors, and to clear up several dark and mysterious passages which 
appeared in Newton’s ¢ Principia ;" and although the latter did not 
lose his sight till he had arrived at the years of manhood, yet from 
that period he was able to astonish the world by his labours in the 
rich fields of science, where he earned those laurels which still con- 
tinue to flourish in unfaded bloom. In mechanics the blind have gone 
to a considerable length, almost to surpass the bounds of probability, 
Were the facts not supported by evidence of unquestionable authority. 
Here we find architects building bridges, drawing plans of new roads, 
and executing them to the satisfaction of the commissioners. These 
roads are still to be seen through the counties of York and Lancaster, 
where they have been carried through the most difficult parts of the 
county, once bogs and mountains. Indeed there are few branches of 


mechanics in which the blind have been excelled.” 
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It is a strange fact that the conductor of an Asylum for the 
Blind, and the principal of a Deaf and Dumb Asylum, having 
respectively written on this subject should both agree as to the 
superior advantages of the blind over the deaf. Dr. Guillée, 
the director and physician of the institution for the blind at 
Paris, wrote as follows :— 


‘Which are the most unhappy, the deaf-mutes or the blind? 
People ask us this every day. We shall resolve it to the advantage of 
the blind, because we think them in fact less unhappy. Strangers to 
all that passes around them, the deaf-mutes, who see everything, enjoy 
nothing. Like Tantalus, whom the fable represents to us as devoured 
by unextinguishable thirst in the midst of water, they are continually 
subjected to cruel privations An insurmountable barrier separates 
them from the rest of men ; they are alone in the midst of us, unless 
we know that artificial Janguage which the talent and charity of their 
ingenious teacher have created for them. The custom which they have 
of reading the physiognomy is very often a subject of ever additional 
anxiety to them ; they do not always divine aright ; doubt and uncer- 
tainty increase their anxiety and suspicions; a serious cast, which re- 
sembles sadness, then invades their countenance, and proves that with 
us they are in their state of real privation. Obliged to concentrate 
themselves within themselves, the activity of their imagination is thus 
greatly augmented ; and as attention and judgment follow necessarily 
the perception of ideas, they exhaust themselves immensely. Therefore 
one sees few deaf-mutes in the lists of longevity, because the frictions 
are too lively, and to use an expression common but exact, ‘ the sword 
Wears away the scabbard.’ / 

‘‘More favoured than these melancholy children of silence, the 
blind enjoy all the means of conversation with other men : no obstacle 
hinders them from hearing or being heard, since the ear, which has 
been so philosophically defined as the vestibule of the soul, is always 
open for them. The exchange is rapidly made, because they speak 
the vulgar language. It would be easy to prove that the blind have 
several other advantages over the deaf-mutes ; but it would be ex- 
posing myself without much advantage to repeat what I have already 
said. Besides, would it not be idle to dwell too long upon a parallel 
between deafness and blindness, when it is not permitted us to choose 
between these two afflicted mutilations, which we can only alleviate 
as to their consequences where they do exist?” 


Dr. Watson, the able manager of the Kent-road Asylum, 
fully coincides with the opinions we have placed before the reader, 
and to elucidate the matter more clearly he brings it to the test 
thus by actual comparison :— 


. . bd » + y 148 
‘‘ Take, it may be said, a boy of nine or ten years of age, her “ | 
hd . . , « 4 V 
never seen the light, and you will find him conversable, and - ~~ 
. ° - 1. ? . »§ 
give long narratives of past occurrences, &c. Place by his side 
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of the same age, who has had the misfortune to be born deaf, and 
observe the contrast. The latter is insensible to all you say: he 
smiles, perhaps, and his countenance is brightened by the beams of 
‘holy light ;’ he enjoys the face of nature, nay, reads with attention 
your features, and by sympathy reflects your smile or frown. But 
he remains mute: he gives no account of past experience or of future 
hope—You attempt to draw something of this sort from him ; he 
tries to understand, and to make himself understood; but he cannot. 
He becomes embarrassed—you feel for him, and turn away from a 
scene too trying, under the impression, that of these two children of 
misfortune, the comparison is greatly in favour of the blind, who 
appears by his language to enter into all your feelings and conceptions, 
while the unfortunate deaf-mute can hardly be regarded asa rational 
being. Yet he possesses all the advantages of visual information as 
direct sensation. All this is true. But the cause of this apparent 
superiority of intelligence in the blind is seldom properly understood. 
It is not that the blind possess a greater or anything like an equal 
stock of materials for mental operations, that is, sensations, as 
already described. No, but they possess an invaluable engine for 
forwarding these operations, however scanty the materials to operate 
upon—artificial language. Language we have defined to be the ex- 
pression of thought ; so it is, but it is moreover, when refined and 
methodised, the medium of thinking. Its value to a man is nearly 
equivalent to that of his reasoning faculties; without it he would 
hardly be rational.” 


Much as we have adduced (and infinitely more could be said) 
in proof of the privations which the deaf mute endures, and 
sad as is the condition of the blind, yet all fall far short of the 
intensity of suffering, and the fearful privations experienced 
by those who are unhappily deprived of the three senses. 
Cases of this description are, thank God, happily rare, and up 
to the present century, no instance of this awful calamity 
was recorded. Dr. Watson, writing in 1809, appears to be igno- 
rant of the existence of sucli a combination of privations; but 
his book had hardly been printed when he became acquainted 
with one or two examples. James Mitchel, to whom we have 
before alluded, furnished a sad instance of so dire a misfortune. 
Dr. Kitto gives a letter which he received from Mr. (afterwards 
Sir) Astley Cooper; this letter describes so accurately, yet so 
concisely, the boy’s state, that we subjoin it :— 


“My pear Sir, 
“The boy whom I mentioned to you as having been born deaf 


and blind from congenital cataracts, was brought to my house by Mr. 
Saunders, oculist. When he was led into my parlour he put his hand 
to the wall, and felt around the room until he met a chair, on which 
he placed himself. A key was given to him, with which he imme- 
diately began to strike his teeth, and from which he seemed to derive 
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great satisfaction. In lieu of the key a piece of wood was put into 
his hand ; he struck his teeth two or three times with it, and threw 
it from him with a whining noise, and with frequent lateral motion 
of the body, expressive of uneasiness and disappointment ; but upon 
a key being again presented to him, he beat his teeth with great 
apparent pleasure, and seemed to wish to continue the gratification 
for a length of time. , 

“I wrote to Mr. Saunders for further information, and he gave 
me the following particulars :— 

“ The lad’s name is Mitchell, son of the Rev. James Mitchell of 
Ardelach, Inverness, His age, I think, about ten years; very strong, 
and apparently healthy. He was tractable, and his father and friends 
managed him very easily ; for after being gently patted on the head, he 
would readily submit to their direction and guidance for tho accom- 
plishment of any ordinary purpose. 

«‘ As soon as he came into the room he walked around it, feeling 
every article of furniture. He had the custom of feeling everyone, 
and of running his hands up and down their limbs, as if to judge of 
their stature. If anything pleased him he patted his stomach, as if 
that organ had, in the course of his existence, given him most 
pleasure, and he instinctively referred to it for the expression of de- 
light. His principal amusement consisted in hammering his tecth 
with some elastic substance, as a key, and was very angry when 
checked by the substitution of some other substance incapable of 
vibration. WhenI attempted the operation for the cataract, his 
friends lost their power of managing him; but when liberated from 
the restraint necessary on that occasion, he was equally tractable as 
before, and seemed perfectly free from sulkiness. He would not 
however suffer me to approach him afterwards without great difficulty, 
possibly distinguishing me by the nose. 

‘‘T am yours, very truly, 
AstLey Cooper.” 


Dugald Stewart, the man most competent to give an opinion 
on this phenomenon, read an interesting paper on the matter in 
the year 1812, from which, and other additional facts com- 
municated by Doctors Wardrop, Gordon, and Spurzlheim, the 
following details have been elicited. James Mitchel was born 
on the 11th of November, 1795 ; lis mother was very soon 
aware of his blindness, by noticing that he never turned his 
eyes to the light, or to any bright object ; of his deafness she 
was also soon made aware, as noise, no matter how great, never 
disturbed him; his deafness was altogetiier complete, but his 
sense of vision was not quite so imperfect. When sufficiently 
grown to distinguish colors, he was attracted by those that 
were bright and dazzling, and seemed to enjoy a strange plea- 
sure in holding between his eye and luminous objects, such 
bodies as he found capable of increasing the quantity of light ; 
and his chief amusement consisted in concentrating the suns 
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rays by means of a bit of glass or a transparant pebble, which 
he would occasionally break into whatever shape he pleased 
between his teeth. He adopted even stranger modes to gratify 
his fondness for light. He would retire to an outhouse or 
room, shut the doors and windows, and remain there for a con- 
siderable time, with his eyes fixed on some small chink or hole 
which admitted the sun’s rays, and catch eagerly the vleam of 
light thus concentrated. He also on dark nights kindled a 
light for his amusement ; and it was strange to behold the in- 
tense happiness he seemed to experience in realizing thus some 
undefined though pleasurable sensation. 

Ilis perception of shining colors has been attributed to the 
efforts of an operation performed on him in the year 1810, by 
Mr. Wardrop, who, having fixed his head by machinery, oper- 
ated on bis right eye, with such manifest improvement as could 
scarcely be hoped for; the death of his father during the next 
year unfortunately put an end to all further attempts for his 
relief, The result of Mr. Wardrop’s operation however en- 
abled him to discern surrounding objects if not very minute. 
With regard to colors, red seemed to attract him most, next 
came white, then yellow; the flowers he gathered in the fields 
were uniformly of those colors. 

He possessed in a peculiar degree the senses of touch and of 
smell, When a stranger arrived, his smell invariably informed 
lim of the circumstance and attracted him towards the newcomer ; 
he then proceeded to survey him by the sense of touch; and 
in order to form an accurate idea, the first thing he did was to 
examine his boots, if he wore any ; he next went to the lobby 
to feel his whip, and after that scrutiny proceeded to the stable, 
handling his horse with great care and apparent attention. If 
Visitors arrived in a carriage he took particular pains in exam- 
ining it; in all this he was undoubtedly guided by smell and 
touch alone, 

Mr. Wardrop, who watched this trait with peculiar interest, 
says, ‘When a stranger approached him, he eagerly began to 
touch some part of his body, commonly his sleeve, which he 
held near his nose, and after two or three strong inspirations 
through his nostrils, appeared decided in his opinion. If it 
happened to be unfavourable, he suddenly went to a distance 
With every appearance of disgust ; if favourable, he showed a 
disposition to become more intimate, and expressed by his coun- 
tenance more or less satisfaction.” 
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We have, in an earlier part of this paper, alluded to a strange 
habit he had acquired from childhood, and which seemed is 
impart a singular feeling of pleasure; this habit was that of 
striking his teeth with a key or any instrument that emitted a 
sharp sound, and this he would do for hours together. Dr, 
Gordon records, * that when a bunch of keys was given to him 
he would select from amongst them the one which sounded to 
him most pleasingly ;” this was a strange phenomenon. Mr. 
(now Lord) Brougham having observed this circumstance, 
brought him a musical snuff-box, and placed it between his 
teeth. This, not only excited his wonder, but appeared to af- 
ford him intense delight. Whilst the instrument continued to 
play, he held it tight between his teeth, and when the airs 
were concluded, continued to huld the box to his mouth, ex- 
amining it closely with his fingers, and expressing the most 
intense curiosity. 

This poor fellow, though thus tried, was possessed of a warm 
and kindly nature, and was ardently attached to his family ; of 
young children he was particularly fond, but never associated 
with, or attempted to join in the amusement of boys of his own 
age. ‘The feelings he evinced at his father’s death and burial, 
in L811, have been variously represented ; we are, however, from 
the uniform strength of affection he always exhibited for those 
he loved, particularly his relatives, inclined to give more cre- 
dence to the testimony of the Rev. T. Macfarlane than to any 
of the others. Mr. Macfarlane states that :— 


«¢ When the coffin which enclosed his father’s corpse was brought 
from the house and placed upon chairs in the court before the manse 
previous tothe interment, I approached to the coffin, and soon after 
saw James Mitchell come from the house in considerable agitation. 
He turned about rapidly, and snuffed very much, evidently guiding 
himself by the smell. He directly approached the coffin, smelled it 
most eagerly for several seconds, then laid himself down upon the 
lid on his face and embraced the coffin, while his counten- 
ance exhibited marks of the most lively sorrow. I stood close by 
him, and after a short time patted his head once or twice, upon which 
he rose and returned into the house. This occurred immediately upon 
the coffin being brought out, and about twenty minutes before it was 
lifted in order to be removed to the churchyard. As the accuracy 
on this subject has been disputed, 1 purposely delayed writing to you 
till I should have an opportunity of conversing with the Rev. E gies 
Campbell, brother-in-law to Mrs, Mitchell, who was present at - 
funeral, and by whose direction everything was conducted. — I ’ “a 
with this gentleman. I took an opportunity of asking him Ae 
observed any marks of sorrow about James Mitche 


ll on the day of 
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his father’s funeral. He replied that he observed the most unequivo. 
cal marks of grief in his countenance, and added a circumstance 
which escaped my notice, that when the coffin was about to be lifted 
in order to be conveyed to the churchyard, James Mitchell clung to 
it, endeavouring to prevent its being carried away, and he (Mr, 
Campbell) was obliged to remove him from it by force.” 


James was blessed with an excellent sister, who made her 
afflicted brother the sole object of her sisterly care, and her 
solicitude enabled her to devise various means of communica- 
tion with him. Her approbation or displeasure were intimated 
by touch ; this she did in several ways, For instance, when 
signifying her highest approbation, she patted him on the head, 
back, or hand, with great cordiality. This expression bestowed 
more sparing, merely intimated assent ; and she had only to re- 
fuse him those tokens, or repel him gently, to convey, in the 
most effectual manner, her sense of displeasure. On one oc- 
casion when his mother was from home, this kind and thought- 
ful sister endeavoured to allay his anxiety for her return, by 
intimating to him how long she would be absent; this she did, 
in the following simple but touching manner, by laying his 
head gently down upon a pillow, once for each night that 
his mother would be away, thus implying that he would sleep 
so many times before her return. 

He proved his sense of the kindness bestowed on him by this 
devoted sister, in the unselfishness with which he resigned, in her 
favor, the cure of a favorite aunt to whom he had become much 
attached duringa severe illness in 1814. His sister having taken 
ill before he recovered, he insisted on his aunt leaving him 
to attend to ber, though he felt her loss exceedingly, and never 
rested till he gained his point ; this affection and consideration 
for others was not exemplified in this case alone ; he evinced it 
to many for whom he did not feel the same amount of aflec- 
tion as for his much loved sister. An anecdote replete with 
this kind and thoughtful feeling for others is recorded of him. 
He at one time had a severe wound in his foot which confined 
hin for a lengthened period; during his convalescence he had 
to keep his foot resting on a low stool. About a year after- 
wards a servant boy with whom he had been in the habit of 
playing, met a similar accident. James having noticed his re- 
waiving in the same attitude longer than was usual with him, 
examined him attentively, and perceiving by the bandages how 
matters stood, mounted at ouce to a garret where the little 
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‘oot-stool had been stowed away, and selecting it, by touch 
from amongst other furniture, brought it down in his hand tc 
the kitchen and laid the poor boy’s foot gently on it. 

James always possessed a gay and cheerful disposition, and 
was particularly fond of practical jokes, the success of which 
invariably threw him into eestasies of enjoyment, laughing and 
jumping about in the most hilarious spirits. His favorite joke 
was locking persons up as prisoners in rooms and stables. He 
had strange instinctive perceptions with regard to property ; on 
one occasion he met a person riding near the manse, and on 
feeling the animal seemed to recognise it as belonging to his 
mother. The rider, who had purchased the horse a few weeks 
previous from his mother, dismounted to watch what the lad 
would do, and was much amused to see him deliberately lead 
the horse home, take off the saddle and bridle, place corn be- 
fore him, and then lock the stable-door, putting the key in his 
pocket. 

With regard to his religious feelings, we can form no cor- 
rect idea. Itis true he accompanied his family to church, and 
beliaved there decorously, and even knelt at family prayers, 
but whether he was conscious of the existence of a superior 
Being, or that these outward acts were merely mechanical or 
tle force of habit, we cannot vouch. That James Mitchell 
possessed a sound and rational mind there is every evidence to 
prove; his acts never indicated incoherence or fatuity, and we 
know not what might have been done in his case, had any at- 
temptsbeen made toimpart education. Laura Bridgman, of whom 
we hope to treat in a future number, was far more unpromis- 
ing than James Mitchell, and yet with all the disadvantages 
attending her case, she has attained to a degree of culture which 
in the blind and deaf might be almost considered impossible. 

Purposing in a future number to devote a paper to the 
Blind, we shall reserve Laura Bridgman’s case, as she may as 
reasonably be classed amongst the blind as the deaf.* 

Thus far we have written generally, of the condition of the 
deaf and dumb, and we now turn to the consideration of the 


¢ Printing is an excellent trade for the Deaf and Dumb. We 


saw, last summer, in the town of Zabley, in Wurtemburg, a Printing 
establishment lately opened by M. Theodise Helgerad. All ~ ye 
positors and pressien to the number of 160 are deaf and dumb, = 
have been educated at M. Helgerad’s own expense to the amgey- 
ment they are now engaged in. 
large gold medal for this reclamation from the soc 





The King has conferred on him a 
ial and moral waste. 
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facts relating to the efforts made in Ireland, for the education, 
moral and physical, of those afflicted beings. 

In May, 1816, “ The National Association for the Education 
of Deaf and Dumb children of the Poor in Ireland,” was 
opened at Claremont, near Glasnevin. 

This was, and still is, a most excellent Institution ; but un- 
fortunately for its usefulness, it was strictly, and exclusively 
Protestant ; and Catholic parents who sent their children for 
instruction to this establishment were fully aware that those 
children in gaining knowledge, abandoned faith. That is, the 
child should learn the Protestant religion, or leave the 
school. This system rendered Claremont unpopular, and _ it 
became as exclusively Protestant as the Blue-coat schools are, 
and as the Endowed schools were supposed to be. 

At length the Catholics resolved that they would help them- 
selves, and after many struggles they were enabled to open an 
Institution for deaf and dumb girls, under the care of the ladies of 
St. Mary’s, at Cabra, in the year 1846. The eleventh of January 
in that year, Agnes Beedem, aged eight years, and Maryanne 
Dogherty, aged nine, were admitted. 

The first aunual weeting was held, May 3rd, 1847, the late 
Archbishop Murray in the chair ; Michael Staunton, then Lord 
Mayor, was the second chairman, and the honorary secretaries 
were the Rev. Thomas M‘Namara, the Rev. S. A. Farrell, and 
the late W. Nugent Shelly. 

From the Aeport read to this meeting we learn that when 
the Nuns at St. Mary’s had consented to take the manage- 
ment of the school, it was resolved that two of the sisters should 
be sent to the Institution of Le Bon Sauveur, at Caen, in 
Normandy, to learn the system of instruction of the deaf and 
dumb there so successfully pursued. It was, after some further 
consideration, determined to send with the two sisters, two of 
the deaf mutes from Cabra, “that they might from the com- 
mencement, have an opportunity of reducing to practice the 

system of education which they themselves would receive.” 

Referring to these topics, the Rev. M. Furon, the chaplain 
of “Le Bon Sauveur,” thus writes, and his letter is most in- 
teresting :— 

“Caen, 31st December, 1845. 

“Dear Sin anp Broraer, 


“T have deferred so long to write to you, because I was desirous to 
Procure some precise information concerning the most approved-of 
books in England which relate to the instruction of deaf mutes. 


) 
dd 
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M. Gruel has had the goodness to write to a Professor of the S 
at Paris, who has taught in an English school, and who is well ac- 
quainted with the best works on the instruction of deaf wutes + by: 
as this person has not as yet replied, and as time presses on me, I at 
length put my hand to the pen to write to vou these few lines, 

‘Our community await with patience the arrival of the two Irish 
Religious, whom they shall have the pleasure and the happiness to ini- 
tate and to train in the good work, in which they employ themselves 
with much consolation and success. Our Religious highly approve 
of the idea su-gested by M. Gruel, of sending with the two Sisters 
who are to come, two or three deaf mutes who may be intelligent, 
and who have not as yet received instruction. ‘hese children shal! 
be associated with our fifty deaf mutes, and shall not have any diffi. 
culty in accustoming themselves to them. You may rest assured 
that our Superioress shall not offer any difficulty on the subject of 
the pension to be paid for the young Irish. It is certain that this 
shall be a very efficacious means of training your Religious in the 
art of instruction, since they shall thus be themselves able to apply, 
from the very first day, the principles and the rules, which we shall 
be euger to impart to them. 

“If you know of any good English elementary books used for the 
instruction of deaf mutes, we shall be much obliged to you if you 
send them to us; this would, in a great degree, facilitate the good 
work which we undertake. It is needless for me to tell you, that as 
these works are Protestant, it is not with the intention of putting 
them into the hands of the pupils or preceptresses that we ask you 
for them, but solely for our own use, to extract from them that 
which we shall find worth taking. We shall be also very glad to 
have one of your little catechisms for the use of children. You 
will understand, in fact, that it would be more convenient to have 
these small elementary treatises in English, than to be obliged to 
translate the French works of this kind which we possess. It would 
be very apropos (as M. Gruel tells you in the note enclosed) if an 
Irish Priest were appointed as director of the school that you pro- 
pose to establish in Dublin, as it is very difficult for the Religious 
alone to conduct an establishment of this kind: besides, the poor 
children must have a confessor, and although the confessions are 
made in writing, it is very important, notwithstanding, that the con- 
fessor be initiated in tiie knowledge of signs, and even in the instruc- 
tion of the deaf mutes, in order to understand them when they are 
not as yet sufficiently instructed to express themselves in a manner 
clear and correct. Moreover, are there not many deaf mutes, who 
have not dispositions enough, or who have not been left sufficiently 
long at school, to be able to express themselves in a manner we 
ther correct ? But, it is especially for the purpose of teaching . wie 
to confess properly, that the knowledge of the instruction Is “ 
and even necessary for the confessor. Once accustomed to ap: ve 
the deaf mutes, even though very little instructed, can express them- 
selves in a manner so as to be understood by any Priest : “a . 
always necessary, for this very purpose, that they should a = 
at the commencement, a confessor initiated into our method 0 
struction. 


Choo} 
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« You need not occupy yourself, however, with this charge at pre- 
sent. The two Religious, whom you will send to us, shall be very 
well able, on their return to Dublin, to prepare a Priest for the di- 
rection of their instruction, by communicating to him that which 
they shall have seen and learned at * Le Bon Sauveur.’ 

«| think that he could do the same for religious men, who would 
wish to charge themselves with the training and direction of the 
school of Boys. It would suftice for them to see the Religious em- 
ployed, to become initiated in their method, in order to be able, to- 
gether with the aid of their own thoughts, to qualify themselves in 
training their deaf mutes in the knowledge of those things that are 
of importance for them to know. 

«| await with impatience the letter in which you have promised 
to communicate to us the precise period of the arrival of your two 
dear Sisters. You may be assured that everything shall be ready for 
their reception, and that the hearts of all the members of our numer- 
ous community shall be open to them, at the same time as the gates 
of the establishment of ‘ Le Bon Sauveur.’ 

“ Receive, Sir and dear Brother, with my kind wishes for the new 
year, the assurance of my entire devotion. 


(Signed), «* Fouron.” 
The Report thus continues :— 


It is further due to this admirable community to add, that nothing 
could exceed the personal attention and regard they rendered to our 
lrish nuns during their sojourn amongst them, admiring and encou- 
raging the zeal which induced them, for the time, to become exiles 
from their sisterhood and their country, in order to qualify them- 
selves for the enterprise of charity they had so zealously and merito- 
riously undertaken ; and, on their return, the Rev. M. Furon, ex- 
tending his kind services as far as possible, accompanied them and 
their two young pupils, till he saw them restored to the bosom of 
their own community. 

Having thus provided for the instruction of one branch of this In- 
stitution, your committee had to deliberate upon the best mode of 
commencing the good work. Considering the amount of funds in 
hand, and looking to their prospects, clouded by all that was gloomy 
in the calamitous state of the country ; finding also a difficulty in 
procuring a suitable establishment for the Institution, and, finally, 
thinking that they would be better consulting for good order, as well 
as the educational improvement of their pupils, by receiving a small 
number in the first instance, your committee deemed it more advisa- 
ble to avail themselves of a provisional arrangement proposed by the 
community of St. Mary’s, at Cabra, to accommodate, in connexion 
with their convent, a limited number of pupils, until a permanent es- 
tablishment could be provided for the Institution. 

By reference to the list of the children received by your commit- 
tee, it will be observed, that they were admitted without any local 
preferences, your committee having solely in view the Catholic and 
national character they were so desirous to impart to the Institution. 
Your Committee have, therefore, the great satisfaction of report- 
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ing that, through God's blessing, one branch of the —— | 
been put in ope ration, and that fifteen of these poor creatures 
sad condition enlists universal - sympathy, are already i in Course of 
is nn} ney, Ub ider the hap py aus pic es of a religious community, 
« king forward to the prospects of this Institution, your com. 
m ite e confidently trust that it w ‘I every day engage increasing in. 
stand support. ‘There are FouR THOUSAND deaf mutes in Ire. 
land !!  ‘Phis simple announcement should seem enough to arouse a 
nation’s sympathy. ‘There are FouR THOUSAND of our fellow-crea- 
tures living amongst us, who are debarred the advantages of social 
commerce with their fellow-men, though capable to a great degree 
of el joying them, But if their social disabilities entitle them to 
pub! i@ commisel ‘ation, how mue ‘h more are they to be pitied On ac- 
count of their spirifual miseries! Created by the same God as we, 
destined for the same glorious end as we, redeemed by the same 
adorable blood as we, the vy are doomed, alas! to remain ‘seated i 
dai kness and the shadow of death” —(Luke i, 79) unless public a fle 
itv shall stretch forth the hand of deliverance! 

But this infant Institution has a further mission of charity to per- 
form.—It has to combat a system of proselytism, that is aimed against 
these poor souls, a system, as unprincipled as it is comprehensive and 
effective, extending its operations over the entire country, and em- 
ploying every effort of terror and imposition to bring every indivi- 
dual deaf mute throughout the land within its grasp. Your com- 
mittce bave collected their information from numerous facts, that 
came under their own observation since the commencement of their 
labours, and from undoubted reports that have been made to them 
from various parts of the countr y. These facts and these re eports 
go to prove that the unhappy ch ildren who become the victims of 
thes e proselytising endeavours, are t taught more the specious objee- 
tions founded upon 2 mis representation of the Catholic Religi lon, 
than they — taught the princip: al truths of Christianity, and more 
pains are taken to infuse into their hearts a ‘aoa for all that is 
held sacred and venerable in Catholicity, than to train them up in 
the love of God and of their fellow-eman. As an illustration of the 
soul-destroying effects of this nefarious system, your couimiitee have 
been furnished with the following report of a case from one of the 
remotest parts of Ireland :— ; 

« We cannot avoid giving an instance to esiablish the justness of 
our remark regarding the Deaf and Dumb Insiitition for some time 
established in Dublin. A pupil of that school re ‘urned to the resi’ 
dence of her parents in Westport: her healis wes declining so fast, 
her parents thought it proper to send ior their clergymen to see 
their dying chi ld. On the arrival of the Rev. gentleman, ane 8 asked 
(by writing on a slate) who that was: when told, (in the suine man- 
ner), she said she knew it, for he had the mari: of the 0 ast re oe 
forehead; and that he was Antichrist! that the Priests would not 
allow the Bible to be read, &e.” 


as 


SP 
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{he donations for the year ending May Ist, 1817, oe - 
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to £1,298 Os.: the annual subseripuons one were 
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5s,; and the collections by cards came to the large sum of 
£95, ds. dd.; making the total receipts £1,509. 19s. 3d. The 
travelling expenses, of going to and returning from France, of the 
two nuns and two pupils, with the cost of support there,amount- 
ed to £92. Os. 6d. ; and the entire expenditure for the year, was, 
including this latter sum, £477 Ils. 8d.; leaving a balance of 
£1,082 8s. Od. 

Fifteen girls were admitted from the 11th of January, 1846, 
to the 19th of April, 1847; of these the youngest was eight 
years old, the eldest eleven. ye es 
~ Well might the committee write, referring to the woful 
times in which they commenced their labors, and in the midst 
of which £1,009. 19s. 3d., were subscribed to save the faith 
and to improve the condition of the Catholic Deaf Mutes:— 

“Your Committee deem it unnecessary to observe, that the 
difficulties which under ordinary circumstances should have en- 
compassed so arduous an undertaking, have been vastly 
heightened and multiplied: by the awful calamity with which it 
has pleased the Almighty to visit this country. Due regard, 
however, being liad to this appalling visitation, and the conse- 
quent pressure upon all charitable resources in order to save 
from perishing, as far as it was possible, our famishing poor, 
your committee conceive there is much reason for cong ratula- 
tion on the progress they have been enabled to make.” 

During all the years since its establishment this institution 
has made the most remarkable progress, and now the original 
idea of the founders is completed, by the establishment of a 
Male School, at St. Joseph’s, Cabra, under the care of the 
Christian Brothers. 

The twelfth aunual meeting was held the 2nd of July, 1858, 
Sir John Bradstreet, Bart., in the chair; the Very Rev. Canon 
Grimley, acting as Secretary. 

The Report read to the meeting is so very admirable, and so 
extremely interesting, that we shall, with some little condensa- 
tion, place it before the reader :— 

Let the friends of charity recollect that so late as twelve short 
years ago, so lamentable was the condition of our deaf mutes, that 
there was not an asylum in the British dominions in which they could 
be taught the Catholic faith ; and now look for an instant at this 
noble building, this monument of the charity of our people, and 
surely they will acknowledge “the finger of God is here.” Since 
within twelve short years so much has been accomplished for the 
glory of God and the salvation of his destitute children, what, with 
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his divine aid, may we not expect for the future? But twelve short 
years ago and we had neither house, nor teachers, nor pupils ; to-day, 
we impart the knowledge of eternal life to 167 deaf and dumb child. 
ren. Anxious that the supporters of the Institution should have an 
accurate idea of the state of each branch, we will, in the first place, 
enter into the details of St. Mary’s, Cabra*. 

Your Committee need not report that our female mutes enjoy the 
singular privilege of being educated by the nuns of Cabra Convent, 
Under the ever-watchful eyes of those angels in human form, can we 
be surprised at progress in literature or advancement in virtue ? 
Alluding to the unceasing labours cf the good nuns, we only regret 
that words could not convey even a remote idea of the debt of grati- 
tude this Institution owes to those indefatigable ladies, As it is only 
to another world they look for their reward, it is our consolation to 
believe that brilliant indeed must be their crowns of justice. The 
Institution at St. Mary’s now numbers 80 females, 21 of whom were 
admitted during the past year. On the feast of the Good Shepherd, 
eight mutes had the happiness of approaching, for the first time, the 
most Holy Eucharist. There are now 28 monthly communicants. 
Twelve received Confirmation. Your Committee are exceedingly 
happy to state that the most gratifying accounts have reached them 
of the children who have left the Institution ; many of them continue 
to correspond with the nuns and with their former companions. The 
following letters are specimens of the affection which the pupils who 
have left still entertain for the Institution to which they are indebted 
for the inestimable blessings of education :— 





* The following is the regulation of time at 


ST. MARY’S. 


6 Rising. —“ Angelus Domini.”—Washing, 
63 Morning prayer 

64 Meditation 

63 Study 
74 Mass 
5 


} Breakfast 

$ Walking 

| School 

1 Visit to Chapel.— Walking 
14 Needlework 

12 “Angelus Domini” 
1 School 

2 Writing 

24 Dinner 

3 Recreation 

4 Needlework 

5 Study 

6 «* Angelus Domini” 
64 Supper 

7 Recreation 

8 Night Prayer.—Bed. 
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** Youkers, Westchester County, U.S, 
May, 4th, 1858. 
“Vy Dear Mrs. M 


« T received your kind letter, which gave me great pleasure. I 
was so glad to hear from you and all the nuns and pupils. You must 
excuse me for not writing before now, but mother was not very well. I 
wrote some time since to Maria Kieran. She did not answer me 

et. I go to Confession and to Holy Communion every month. All 
the girls that go to school to the sisters of Charity (and I am one) 
received Holy Communion at Easter; we all had white veils and 
medals with blue ribbon. There are no deaf-mute girls at 
school with me. Father Lynch is very kind to me. My mother is sorry 
she did not leave me another year at Cabra; forthereis no deaf-mute 
school in this State except a Protestant one, and she would not put me 
there. Ihelp mother in the house, but she does not like to send me out 
for anything. It troubles her to think something would happen to me. 
I am most thankful for the very nice picture yousentme. My dear Mrs. 
M——, my sister Rose is married, and has got a baby son. I am sorry 
my sister Anne did not come here with me, and we would be altogether 
then. I-like to live with my mother. I enclose a picture for Anne 
M‘Closkey, and hope you will let her write to me. I send my fond- 
est love to all the nuns and to all the deaf-mutes. How is Rev. Fa- 
ther Burke? I hope he isin good health. My mother and sister 
send their regards to you. Pray for me, your affectionate child, 


“Saran CaAnuiLu. 





“ P.S.—Please write soon again. ’ 


“¢ Kilkenny, June 8th, 1858. 


“My pear Mrs. M 


“Tt is a very long time since you heard from me. 
I am very uneasy, because I have no pious person to instruct me in 
religion the same as you used to do. I am very much afraid. 
I have confidence in your prayers. I know you like to hear from me. 
I met a deaf mute named Helen Haly about a month ago. I was 
astonished to see her make the same signs as [ make, and I thought 
she had learned at Cabragh, but it was Miss O’Sullivan who taught 
her. She spoke to me about Mary Hartnett, Anne M‘Carthy, the 
nuns at Cabragh, &c. &c. I wish my sister Ellen had gone to 
Cabragh three years ago. I hope she is quite well. I will write to 
her ina month. Will you please tell me about Jerry and Ellen? 
My mother is uneasy about them. She is so fond of them. I will 
continue to pray for you and all the nuns. I am most unhappy now 
because I would like to remain in the convent for ever, I often 
think of God, and take great care in my prayers. You will ask 
Mary Mahony to study religion well, and teach me when she comes 
home to Cork. I love poor persons very much, because they are 
the same as our Lord Jesus Christ. I wish to imitate Him. I hope 
you will write to me soon, and tell me all the news about Cabragh. 

remain, your affectionate 





‘¢ Honora Murpuy.” 
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his divine aid, may we not expect for the future? But twelve short 
years ago and we had neither house, nor teachers, nor pupils ; to-day, 
we impart the knowledge of eternal life to 167 deaf and dumb child. 
ren. Anxious that the supporters of the Institution should have an 
accurate idea of the state of each branch, we will, in the first place, 
enter into the details of St. Mary’s, Cabra’. 

Your Committee need not report that our female mutes enjoy the 
singular privilege of being educated by the nuns of Cabra Convent. 
Under the ever-watchful eyes of those angels in human form, can we 
be surprised at progress in literature or advancement in virtue ? 
Alluding to the unceasing labours cf the good nuns, we only regret 
that words could not convey even a remote idea of the debt of grati. 
tude this Institution owes to those indefatigable ladies. As it is only 
to another world they look for their reward, it is our consolation to 
believe that brilliant indeed must be their crowns of justice. The 
Institution at St. Mary’s now numbers 80 females, 21 of whom were 
admitted during the past year. On the feast of the Good Shepherd, 
eight mutes had the happiness of approaching, for the first time, the 
most Holy Eucharist. There are now 28 monthly communicants. 
Twelve received Confirmation. Your Committee are exceedingly 
happy to state that the most gratifying accounts have reached them 
of the children who have left the Institution ; many of them continue 
to correspond with the nuns and with their former companions. The 
following letters are specimens of the affection which the pupils who 
have left still entertain for the Institution to which they are indebted 
for the inestimable blessings of education :— 





* The following is the regulation of time at 


ST. MARY’S. 
6 Rising.—“ Angelus Domini.”—Washing, 
63 Morning prayer 
6! Meditation 
63 Study 
74 Mass 
8 Dormitory arrangements 
8! Breakfast 
83 Walking 
91 School 
11 Visit to Chapel.— Walking 
113 Needlework 
12 “ Angelus Domini” 
1 School 
2 Writing 
24 Dinner 
3 Recreation 
4 Needlework 
5 Study 
6 «* Angelus Domini’’ 
64 Supper 
7 Recreation 


8 Night Prayer.—Bed. 
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** Youkers, Westchester County, U.S. 
May, 4th, 1858. 
“My Dear Mrs. M 


«T received your kind letter, which gave me great pleasure. [| 
was so glad to hear from you and all the nuns and pupils. You must 
excuse me for not writing before now, but mother was not very well. I 
wrote some time since to Maria Kieran. She did not answer me 

et. I go to Confession and to Holy Communion every month. All 
the girls that go to school to the sisters of Charity (and I am one) 
received Holy Communion at Easter; we all had white veils and 
medals with blue ribbon. There are no deaf-mute girls at 
school with me. Father Lynch is very kind to me. My mother is sorry 
she did not leave me another year at Cabra; forthereis no deaf-mute 
school in this State except a Protestant one, and she would not put me 
there. I help mother in the house, but she does not like to send me out 
for anything. It troubles her to think something would happen to me. 
Tam most thankful for the very nice picture yousentme. My dear Mrs. 
M——, my sister Rose is married, and has got a baby son. I am sorry 
my sister Anne did not come here with me, and we would be altogether 
then. I-like to live with my mother, I enclose a picture for Anne 
M‘Closkey, and hope you will let her write to me. I send my fond- 
est love to all the nuns and to all the deaf-mutes. How is Rev. Fa- 
ther Burke? I hope he is in good health. My mother and sister 
send their regards to you. Pray for me, your affectionate child, 


«Saran Cantu. 





“P.S.—Please write soon again. ’ 


“¢ Kilkenny, June 8th, 1858. 
«My pear Mrs. M 


“It is a very long time since you heard from me. 
I am very uneasy, because I have no pious person to instruct me in 
religion the same as you used to do. I am very much afraid. 
I have confidence in your prayers. I know you like to hear from me. 
I met a deaf mute named Helen Haly about a month ago. I was 
astonished to see her make the same signs as I make, and I thought 
she had learned at Cabragh, but it was Miss O’Sullivan who taught 
her. She spoke to me about Mary Hartnett, Anne M‘Carthy, the 
nuns at Cabragh, &c. &c. I wish my sister Ellen had gone to 
Cabragh three years ago. I hope she is quite well. I will write to 
her in amonth. Will you please tell me about Jerry and Ellen? 
My mother is uneasy about them. She is so fond of them. I will 
continue to pray for you and all the nuns. I am most unhappy now 
because I would like to remain in the convent for ever, 1 often 
think of God, and take great care in my prayers. You will ask 
Mary Mahony to study religion well, and teach me when she comes 
home to Cork. I love poor persons very much, because they are 
the same as our Lord Jesus Christ. I wish to imitate Him. I hope 
you will write to me soon, and tell me all the news about Cabragh. 

remain, your affectionate 





‘* Honora Murpuy.” 
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Since our last meeting, one of the mutes, who had been a pupil 
teacher, departed this life. Her companions wrote a sketch of her 
life, one specimen of which will be gratifying to the benefactors and 
friends of the Institution. 


“A little Sketch of the Life of one of our dear companions, who died 
on the 4th of last May, in the 18th year of her age. 


‘TI was not in the Institution when dear Anne Smyth came to it . 
she was one of the first pupils ; but two or three of my companions, 
who were here, have tuld me she was a nice little girl, with blue eyes 
and auburn hair. She was born at Annamoe, in Wicklow, and lost 
her speech and hearing by scarlatina, at the age of three years. 
Father Clarke, then Parish Priest of Annamoe, took a great interest 
in her, and got her admitted into the Institution when she was eight 
years of age. She was then very wild, and often told many funny 
things she used to do at home. Her greatest amusement was to 
stand before a looking-glass and make signs, being quite sure her 
reflection was another little deaf and dumb child. When her mother 
brought her here, she thought this place was a prison, and that she 
would have to remain here for ever ; therefore, she fretted when her 
mother left her, but her sorrow was soon forgotten, and ever after 
she liked Cabra very much. She was greatly surprised to see that 
there were four otber deaf mutes here, for she thought that herself 
and the little girl in the looking-glass were the only deaf mutes in 
the world. After one year and a half she was so steady, and knew 
her catechism so well, that she was permitted to make her first 
communion on the feast of Corpus Christi, 1848. Nothing could 
equal her joy on that happy day, when she received, for the first 
time, our Divine Lord in the Blessed Eucharist. 

« In a few weeks after she was confirmed by the Most Rev. Dr. 
Murray, and was invested in the blue scapular. About five years 
ago she was promoted to be a class teacher. She taught her pupils 
very well. We shall never forget how sweet-tempered, gay, and 
obliging dear Anne was, and how she used to make us laugh at 
recreation. She took great pleasure in assisting the nuns when she 
saw them busy. Last summer she became very delicate, and was 
sent home for some months, which time she spent most happily. 
On the feast of St. Kevin she went to Glendalough with her sisters, 
and amused herself on the beautiful mountains there. Her native 
air having made her much better, she returned here after vacation. 
Last January one of her sisters died ; Anne felt it greatly ; and 
though she bore it with great resignation to the Divine will, I re- 
marked that from that time she began to look very delicate, and was 
no longer as active and cheerful as before. She was obliged to give up 
teaching her class in February. On the 18th of March she went home 
with her father. ‘The day she left us we cried much, and she too 
was very sad; she said she thought she would not live long, and 

asked the nun who has care of us to teach her some aspirations to 
say, when she would be receiving Extreme Unction, and said she 
would not forget to have the indulgenced cross and blessed ane 
in her hand when dying. Her health did not improve at home, anc 
she shortly after received the last sacrament, and was invested in the 
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scapular of Mount Carmel. Her sister wrote an account to the 
nuns of her death, and said that she suffered very much for about a 
week before she died, but was most patient, and never complained ; 
and when asked was she able to pray, she said—* Yes ; [ am praying ; 
I am making acts of the love of God, of contrition,and of resignation. ’ 
Her sister used sometimes say to her—‘ Are you resigned to die?’ 
She would answer—* I am resigned to whatever God pleases.’ Rev. 
Mr, Coleman, her Parish Priest, was most attentive to her during 
her illness. She presented to him a large statue of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, which she had bought previous to her leaving Cabra. 
Her death was a most happy one. It had been her constant prayer 
that she might die in the month of Mary ;—her request was granted. 
Our dear Immaculate Mother took her to herself on the evening of 
the 4th of May. Ina composition which she wrote on heaven, a few 
months before she left the Convent, she said—*‘ The first thing I will 
do when I enter heaven will be to prostrate myself at the feet of the 
B. V. Mary’ I trust she is there now listening to the sweet voice 
of our Blessed Lady, and praying for each of us. We will all try 
to imitate our dear companion, who was so pious, docile, and gentle ; 
we will not complain that we are more afflicted than others, and 
deprived of many enjoyments in this world, because we know that 
the most afflicted of God’s children here will be the nearest to Hiin 
and to the Comfortress of the Afflicted in heaven.* 


* CuarLoTTR Mary Ke tty.” 





* This last paragraph reminds us of the very exquisite lines by 
Mrs, Sigourney, entitled Alice, in Heaven, to her Family, left 
on Earth, The poem was composed on the death of a highly 
interesting deaf and dumb young lady, of rare intellectual endow- 
ments. Her attachment to her father was remarkably ardent. 
Immediately after his death, she said, in her own strong language of 
gesture, “her beart had so grown to his that they could not be 
separated.” In a few days she was suddenly called to follow him. 
She is here represented as having arrived at the mansions of bliss, 
and, meeting her father, thus apostrophises those fond objects of her 
affection, whom she had left on earth :— 


I. 


Sisters! there’s music here! 
From countless harps it flows, 
Throughout this bright celestial sphere, 
Nor pause nor discord knows : 
The seal is melted from my ear 
By love divine, 
And what thro’ life I pined to hear, 
Is mine! is mine! 
The warbling of an ever-tuneful choir, 
And the full deep response of David's sacred lyre. 
Did kind earth hide from me 
Her broken harmony, 
That thus the melodies of Heaven might roll, 
And whelm in deeper tides of bliss, my rapt, my wondering soul ? 
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In the Male School there are eighty-seven boys, under the 
care, as already stated, of the Christian Brothers, who give the 
following valuable Report :— 


St. Joseph's, Cabra, June 20th, 1858, 
GenTLemEeN—At the close of this the first academic period, through 





~ 


II. 


net I am mute no more ; 
ly sad and silent years, 
With all their loneliness, are o’er ; 
Sweet Sisters! dry your tears. 
Listen, at hush of eve—listen, at dawn of day— 
List, at the hour of prayer—Can you not hear my lay? 
Untaught, uncheck’d it came, 
As light from chaos beamed, 
Praising his everlasting name, 
Whose blood from Calvary stream’d, 
And still it swells that highest strain, the song of the redeem’d. 


{1f. 


Brother !— my only one! 

Belov’d from childhood’s hours, 
With whom, beneath the vernal sun, 
I wander’d, when our task was done, 

To gather early flow’rs,— 

1 cannot come to thee, 
Though ’twas so sweet to rest 
Upon thy gently guiding arm, 
Thy sympathising breast,— 
"Tis better here to be. 


IV. 


No disappointments shroud 
The angel bow’rs of joy ; 
Our knowledge hath no cloud, 
Our pleasures no alloy ; 
The fearful words—to part, 
Are never breath’d above ; 
Heaven hath no broken heart— 
Call me not hence—my love ! 


¥. 


Oh Mother! He is here, 
To whom my soul so fia 
That when Death’s fatal spear 
Stretched him upon his bier, 
I fain must follow too, 
His smile my infant griefs restrain’d ; 
His image in my childish dream, 
And o’er my young affections reign’d, 
With gratitude unutter’d and supreme ; 
But yet, till these refulgent skies burst forth in radiant glow, 
I knew not half th’ unmeasured debt a daughter's heart doth owe. 
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which we have conducted our afflicted but highly interesting charge, 
in compliance with your wishes, and according to the usual custom, 
we submit the following resumé of the proceedings of the past year 
for your consideration. 

The very limited experience which we have had in Deaf and 
Dumb education, since the commencement of our connection with the 
Male Department in May, 1857, induces us to hope, with the Divine 
assistance, for the satisfactory accomplishment of the difficult under- 
taking in which we are now engaged. 

Convinced that an acquaintance with the system pursued in the 
management of the several departments, educational and domestic, 
of both branches of the Institution, was necessary, and demanded our 
special attention, we commenced an attendance at Prospect and at 
St. Mary’s, which extended over a period of six months, and afforded 
ample time for a good preliminary training. 

To the good community of St. Mary’s we are deeply indebted for 
the handsome manner in which they placed every facility at our dis- 

osal for acquiring a knowledge of all that related to the Deaf and 
Dumb which their excellent establishment afforded. 

Our thanks are also, in a special manner, due to the Rev. J. B. 
Burke, of the Vincentian Fathers, for his efficient aid, which he was 
: well qualified to impart from his long experience of the Deaf and 

umb. 

The absence of a systematic course of instruction, as well as the 
many other disadvantages which the pupils of the Male Institution 
laboured under, must have rendered their education an extreme 
difficulty ; and the gifted conductors of the Female Department, 
having acquired their knowledge of the system in France, will account 
for the similar want of a suitable educational series for the Deaf and 
Dumb, which they too regretted. But few works of British Insti- 
tutions, were available, and, of these, none could be procured of a 
sufficiently elementary character to render them generally useful. In 
French, indeed, no such want could be said to exist; for the very 
excellent works of Sicard, Bebian, Jamet, and others, afford a great 
variety from which to select ; but without incurring the expense of 
producing translations of these, or similar publications, in this country, 
no graduated course of instruction for Catholic deaf mutes could be 
procured, 

Judging of the system pursued in the New York Institution, as 





VI. 


Ask ye, if still his heart returns its ardent glow ? 
Ask ye, if filial love 
Embodied spirits prove ? 
Look ! ’tis a little space, ere thou shalt rise to know : 
I bend to soothe thy woes, 
‘* How near,” thou canst not see ; 
I watch thy lone repose— 
Attce doth comfort thee ; 
To welcome thee I wait—blest Mother, come to me! 
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exemplified in its " Course of Instruction,” we have no hesitation in 
allowing its superiority as an elementary course, to any other in our 
own language which we have become acquainted with, though some 
objections are to be found to adopting it generally in our Institution 
The expense of such adoption might also deserve consideration, as, 
for about an equal amount, a similar ‘Course of Instruction,” 
specially adapted to all our wants, could probably be produced in this 
country. The production of such a work, should it meet your appro. 
bation, could only be accomplished after such mature preparation, as 
would enable us to hope that in incurring the attendant responsibility, 
you were securing to us an object worthy of the considerable outlay 
which it would demand. 

Of the very many interesting French publications for the Deaf 
and Dumb, as well as those published in connection with the Don- 
caster Institution, we have temporarily availed ourselves, though 
only to a limited extent ; but should the initiatory system of the latter 
Institution approach in completeness its more advanced course, a 
knowledge of it would be desirable. 

As in other similar institutions, the instruction of the pupils in 
all that is implied in affording them as great a facility in the use of 
written language as they can attain to, forms the leading object of 
our efforts ; and this facility once attained, the other branches of 
ordinary education are open to them. 

While occupying your attention with what concerns the condition 
of the Deaf and Dumb, we may be permitted, for the gratification of 
those who feel so particular an interest in the subject, to introduce 
the following observations of the President of an advanced existing 
Institution. 

‘¢ The natural desire of parents and relatives to restore a deaf child 
to hearing and speech, certainly the best, and regarded by unin- 
formed people as almost the only means of social intercourse 
and moral and religious cultivation, has ever been a fruitful source of 
quackery. It may be safely affirmed that there is no child deaf by 
disease or accident, or whose deafness is hoped to be curable, on 
whom twenty different remedies have not been tred, most of them 
absurd, some very painful, and some even dangerous. But the suc- 
cess has been far below the average in cases of empiricism. You al! 
know that multitudes of cures, due solely to the recuberative powers 
of nature, have been ascribed to the last quack remedies that hap- 
pened to be employed; but in cases of deafness, so marked as to 
occasion dumbness, recovery, spontaneous or otherwise, hardly hap- 
pens once in ten thousand times.” 

‘Nor hardly has better success attended the efforts of the pro- 
foundest science and the most enlarged experience. Obstructions 1n 
the auditory passages may be cleared away ; the tone of the nerves 
and of the system generally may be improved; and by these and 
other means partial deafness is often relieved. But as the internal 
parts of the ear lie beyond the ken of the physician, attempts to 
remedy the diseases or malstructure of those parts must be made 
very much in the dark, and the result, in a great number of instances 
reported, has been one case here and there more or less relieved, to 
some hundreds in which useless suffering was inflicted.” 
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««] believe post-mortem examinations, to ascertain the immediate 
causes of deafness, have been rare in this country (America), and 
comparatively few such are recorded in Europe. Dr. Itard, the late 
able and most distinguished physician of the Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb of Paris, who, perhaps, made more such examinations 
than any other man, believed that in most cases of profound deafness, 
the cause was paralysis of the auditory nerve. In other words, in 
most deaf mutes, the nerves of hearing are dead, and MEDICAL MEANS 
HAVE NO EFFECT ON THE DEAD.” 

Still, there are generally to be found men who have full faith in 
the mysterious operation of certain remedies of their own, which, like 
» charmed gun, shooting in the dark, shall hit the mark; and there 
are still seldomer wanting men who have a much juster confidence in 
human credulity. Between these two classes the anxious parent 
will never want remedies, and flattering promises of cure to his deaf 
child, till the most tenacious hope and patience being at length wear- 
ied out by constant failures, he at last returns to the point, which, 
for the good of the child, should have been attended to long before, 
the means of alleviating its misfortune by education.” 

After warning the parents and friends of deaf mutes against em- 
piricism, the writer goes on to say, that “ they ought to pay more at- 
tention than they have yet done, to the far more important and 
infinitely surer means of remedying the misfortune of the deaf and 
dumb, by making their other senses, and especially that of sight, 
supply the probably irremediable loss of the hearing.” 

The adoption in this country of the course intimated in the follow- 
ing paragraph, would deserve your consideration. 

“Tt is most true that the early education and training of deaf mute 

children, before they reach the proper age of entering the Institution, 
is too much neglected. Efforts have been made to remedy, in some 
degree, this evil, by publishing and widely circulating brief and plain 
directions to parents and friends of deaf mute children, for their early 
management, and for the first steps in their instruction. The advice, 
moreover, has been repeatedly given, and I would here again repeat 
it, that where the parents have not the leisure or ability to begin the 
deaf and dumb child’s education at home, it should be sent along 
with its brothers and sisters who hear, to the district or primary 
school, where it may at least easily acquire the habit of order, the 
ability to imitate letters correctly with a pen, and the names of many 
common objects, which can be explained by pictures, or by merely 
pointing to them.” 
_ Our morning exercises, commencing with prayer, include lessons 
in written language, Christian doctrine, and arithmetic. Resuming 
studies at half-past nine, till twelve a.m., object lessons, written 
language, grammatical and geographical exercises, with simple out- 
lines of globes and astronomy, occupy the time. A few are occa- 
sionally exercised in simple algebraic propositions. — Dictation by 
signs is occasionally introduced, and original composition 1s specially 
attended to. 

The Afternoon Exercises, commencing at half-past twelve P.M. 
and ending at three p.m., are devoted to explanations of Christian 
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doctrine, arithmetic, &c., and a continuation of initiatory lessons, 
and lessons in written language. The Evening studies are chiefly a 
preparation for the business of the following day. : 

The literary exercises of the day commence and conclude with 
prayer, in the language of signs. Prayers are also signed at other 
stated hours. 

Only a few alterations were necessary to adapt the ordinary disa 
tribution of time to our present routine ; according to which the 
pupils at 

6 a. M. Rise and wash 

63 ,, Morning prayer 

7 5, Studies till 8 a. m. 

8 ,, Breakfast, ad libitum, till 93 a. Mm. 


94 ,, Studies resumed » 28: 
12 ,, Angelus—lunch and play ,, 12} ,, 
123 p.m. Studies ua? >’ igs 
3. ,, Dinner and recreation > Ta we 
5 ,, Evening studies io BE: we 
7  , Supper and play 1» Th 145 
74 ,, Night prayer, and 

6; ic: Hee. 


Wednesdays and Saturdays, being half days, a walk is substituted 
for the afternoon exercises of the former day ; the latter is allotted 
to domestic arrangements, 

On Sundays and Holydays the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass is of- 
fered in the domestic Chapel, and every facility is afforded the pupils 
for approaching the holy sacraments of Penance and the Eucharist. 

Immediately after Mass, religious instruction is imparted in the 
Chapel by a Brother, in the language of signs. Religious instruc- 
tion is again resumed on these days from 10to 1] a.M.,in the School : 
after which, lunch and a walk fill up the time until 3 p.m. Evening 
studies and devotions are resumed from 5} to 64 P.M. 

Daily visits to the Library are also allowed, where the pupils are 
encouraged to make every effort to overcome those difficulties of lan- 
guage which usually deprive the deaf and dumb of all the pleasure 
to be derived from reading. For this purpose illustrated works are 
most suitable ; and when arrangements are completed for procuring, 
at short intervals, such interesting publications as would be likely to 
excite the curiosity of the young, much will be accomplished towards 
rendering this department the great aid which it ought to become in 
the education of our mutes. 

Cricket, football, two ball courts, a large play ground, and the 
gardens, afford ample opportunities for that physical development 
which is so justly a prominent consideration in the training of youth. 

For recreative walking excursions we are left nothing to desire. 
The healthful advantages of the Phenix Park are within a few 
minutes’ walk ; and the freedom of access to the Zoological Gardens, 
so kindly allowed to Institutions, has been repeatedly availed of. 
The other environs of the city, as well as the beautiful country sur 
rounding the Institution, afford everything that could make such 
excursions gratifying. 
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As an encouragement to merit, on a recent festival, twenty-five of 
the most deserving boys were indulged in a short railway trip. They 

roceeded to Kingstown, and after enjoying all the beauties of that 
ed locality during the day, returned in the evening deeply grate- 
ful for the enjoyment which had been procured them. 

On a recent occasion, the following expression of thanks was con- 
veyed to the Very Rev. Mgr. Yore, by a pupil in the school of the 
Institution :— 

St. Joseph's, Cabra. 
Very Rey. AND DEAR SIR, 


We return you thanks for the very nice altars which you have 
given us. You are always very kind to us. We will often pray 
that God may grant you many graces, and that our Blessed Lady 
may also take care of you. 

Asking your blessing and share in your prayers, 


We remain, Very Rev. dear Sir, most gratefully, 
Your obedient servants, 
Tue Dear Mutes or St. Josern’s. 


During the past year the following pupils made their first Com- 
munion:—J. Carlan, Wm. O’Shaughnessy, Edwd. Tighe, Jn. 
Hornsby, Jas. Doherty, Pk. Kenney, Chr. Fitzpatrick. And of 
these, the following received Confirmation at the hands of his Grace 
the Most Rev. Dr. Cullen:—John Hornsby, Edward Tighe, Chr. 
Fitzpatrick, Wm.O’Shaughnessy. George Lacey and Bern. Loughran, 
having completed their education, left our Institution within the 
year. 

In conclusion, Gentlemen, while gratefully acknowledging your 
considerate attention to all our suggestions, we have great pleasure 
in being able to state that the happiest evidences of physical, as well 
as mental and moral improvement, have already manifested them- 
selves in our Mutes; a small earnest of the total reform which we 
hope to see effected in them, when the remaining desirable facilities 
in the management of the literary and domestic details of the Insti- 
tution, which a more extended experience wil] enable us to introduce, 
shall have been completed. 

We remain, Gentlemen, a sana” &e., 
Tue Cuaristian Broruers. 


The following letters are specimens of the boys’ compo- 
sitions :— 


€ St Joseph's, Cabra, June 22nd, 1858. 

“My pearest Fatner—On the 4th of January, the Very Rev. 
Canon Grimley, the Rev. Mr. Burke, Mr. Manning, Christian 
Brother, and the three boys,left the terminus of the Galway railway. 
The morning, though dark, was fine. We left at seven o'clock, and 
were glad to go in the train. We travelled very quickly, but as it 
was very dark we could not see anything until we were some miles 
from Dublin. The train stopped at Maynooth, where the great 
Catholic College is situated. We arrived at Mullingar at nine o'clock, 
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where we stayed for ashort time. Mullingar is remarkable for being 
an excellent wool market. At eleven o’clock we arrived at Athlone. 
where wesaw the Shannon flowing through the town. Athlone is called 
the centre of Ireland. I saw my native town of Ballinasloe, in the 
County Galway. About twelve o’clock we arrived at Galway, and 
attended the examinations shortly after. We had the pleasure of 
seeing the Right Rev. Dr. McEvilly, the Catholic Bishop of Galway 
at the examination. We were examined in a great many things; in 
Christian doctrine, geography, grammar, arithmetic, &c. All per- 
sons present were much surprised at the manner in which we answered. 
We remained one night in Galway, and returned to Dublin by the 
train on the following day. We were much pleased at seeing Galway, 
its railway hotel, and its fine bay, but were surprised to see all the 
stones that were in the country about Galway. 
“J remain, my dearest Father, 
‘* Your affectionate Son, 
* PETER PauL QUINN.” 


| “ St. Joseph's, Cabra, June 23rd, 1858. 

“ My pear Fatser—The boys rise every morning at 6 o'clock, 
and assemble in school for morning prayer at 63 o'clock! At 8 
o'clock all breakfast, and after breakfast the boys go to the playground 
until 94 o'clock. At 94 o’clock we all assemble in school and remain 
there until 12 a. m. We learn a great many things ; grammar, com- 
position, geography, globes, astronomy, &c. At 12 o’clock we sign 
the Angelus Domini and get lunch, and are allowed to play till 12} 
o’clock. School begins again at 124 o’clock, and lasts until 3 o'clock, 
We dine at 3 o’clock, and visit the library or play until 5 o'clock. 
Evening studies commence at 5 o'clock, and end at 7 o'clock, when 
we get supper and have play until 74 o’clock. We then sign evening 
prayer and go to bed. We are allowed to walk on Wednesdays and 
Sundays. We often see the Phoenix Park and the Zoological Gar- 
dens. We can see the city, Howth, and the bay and mountains of 
Dublin, and we often see many ships and steamers coming in the bay. 
The railway passes very near to the Institution, and we often walk 
along the Royal Canal. The country about St. Joseph’s is very 
beautiful, and the boys are very happy in having such a fine Institution, 

‘¢T remain, my dear Father, 
‘“ Your affectionate Son, 
‘‘Joun WHELAN.” 


Tn concluding their Report, the Committce thus refer to the 
late Jamented Jolin O’Conuell :— 

“ Your Committee, while submitting to the dispensations of 
Divine Providence, beg to express the great loss sustained by 
this Institution, in the death of one, who, as Hon. Secretary, 
assisted us by his advice, and cheered us on by his example in 
labouring for the amelioration of the deplorable condition of 
the poor deaf mute children of Ireland. In the annals of our 
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Institution the name of John O’Connell must always appear 
among its best benefactors. 

“ Tt is our consolation to hope that his Christian and edifying 
life has merited for him the crown of justice ; and that in heaven 
his happiness will be consummated in seeing around him our 
cohery and dumb, for whose salvation he laboured so assid- 
uously. 


The charge, as pension, for each Mute is £10 per annnm, 
but the total average cost of each is £18 per annum, ‘The 
youngest girl is 8 years old, the eldest 16 years: the youngest 
boy is 8, the’eldest 15 years of age. . 


We have already given the tables showing the employment 


of time in each Institution ; the following are the Dietary, and 
abstract statement of accounts for both schools :— 


DIETARY. 





peneiienabeseessinmeereneanet a | 


SunDay + Bread and Milk _| Bread 
MonDay | Bread and Milk Bread | Bread and Broth |Bread and Milk. 
TuESDAY v=] Stirabout and Milk | Bread } Bread, el Bread and Milk. 
ee Bread and Milk Bread| Bread and Broth |Breadand Milk. 
Taurspay | Stirabout and Milk| Bread J mdve stable} Bread and Milk. 


Frivay .../ Bread and Milk Bread 


Saturpay | Bread and Milk Bread! Bread and Broth |Bread and Milk. 





ee 


Dietary on Breakfast. | Lunch, Dinner, Supper. 





en ll ee 


Bread and Milk. 





{ Bread, Meat, ; 
? and Vegetable 














and Vegetable 














and Vegetable 


Bread, Butter, 
Fish or Eggs, Bread and Milk. 


and Vegetable 
































RECEIPTS, 


To Balance from Cr. June, 1857, _ 
», Bequests received during the year, 
»» Donations, ied om ete 


», Annual subscriptions, ... ios 767 4 8 
»» Pensions, &e., &c. ake oe «1262 19 7 
» Oard Collections, 12115 5 
», Interest on Government Stock, 77.10 6 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
££ s« & 
By paid Maintenance of Children, 
»» Salaries to Masters, 
» Do. to Chaplain and iccoetiates, 
» Do. to Collectors’ Commission, 
and Travelling Expenses, &c., 
» Newspaper Advertisements; ... 71 10 6 
» Printing and Engraving . 36 3 3 
» Furniture for New Institution, 345 5 5 
» Rent of Institution, Auxiliary 
House and Committee Rooms, 100 0 0 
» Law Expenses, .. vo’ 32 8 2 
»» Expenses of Missions, , »~ 2 68 
»» Do. attending the breaking up of 
former Institution, .. .. 26-06% 
Y» Office requisites, Postage, Fuel,&c. 89 17 7 





Ordinary Revenue of the year ;— 


Balance, ... 
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2229 10 2 





£3653 18 1 





a «4 
1797 13 
180 0 
160 0 


oon & 


lo) 


153 14 


£3653 18 1 
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What these Institutions may yet become,time alone can show, 
but judging of the future by the experiences of the past twelve 
years, we may reasonably expect that managed as they are, they 
will become world-known and approved as are the great Schools 
of the Christian Brothers. Already the advantages offered are 
fully appreciated in the United States, and in the British 
possessions on the American Coast; and we understand that 
young children are sent hither from Canada for instruction. 
The male school at Cabra is one of the architectural sights of 
Dublin : but even whilst admiring its beauties, even whilst ap- 
plauding the efforts hitherto made, and marked by so glorious 
a success, we should not forget that there are 4000 Deaf-mutes 
in Ireland, and that hundreds, anxious for admission to 
St. Joseph’s and St. Mary’s, are sent away desponding and dis- 
appointed ; there are no funds to support a larger number than 
that already accommodated. 

With these considerations,and with the facts above stated before 
him, we beg the earnest attention of the Catholic reader to the 
following, which is a copy of the circular just issued by the 
Committee :-— 


CATHOLIC INSTITUTION FOR THE DHAF AND DUMB. 


“ Be ye therefore merciful, as your Father also is merciful.” 
Luks vi. 36. 


The Catholics of Ireland are respectfully informed that there 
are 4000 Deaf Mutes in Ireland; that without an education, 
suited to their wants, those poor children of affliction must live 
and die without knowing that a God exists, There are 200 
poor children in the Institution, educated, supported, clothed, 
&e., &e. There are hundreds seeking admission, who, alas, 
must be excluded for no other reason than want of means to 
educate them. Will we permit those hundreds to live as 
heathens in the midst of us? Who will refuse to contribute 
to enable the Catholic Deaf Mutes to attain a knowledge of 
salvation ? The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass is offered up every 
mouth, for the spiritual and temporal welfare of the Subscribers 
to this most useful Institution. Also, the Holy Sacrifice is 
offered up every month fur the repose of the souls of deceased 
Benefactors. On the first Sunday of each month, the Mutes 
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who approach the Sacraments, offer up their holy Communion 
for the above intentions. Kach morning and evening the Deaf 


Mutes pray fervently for their Benefactors. 
Mr. Jonn Cogutan has been appointed to call on Subseri- 
bers and receive their contributions. 


THOMAS GRIMLEY, Canon, 
SECRETARY. 


Committee Rooms, 7, Wellington-quay, 
Dublin, 1st November, 1858. 








Art. VIIL.—POETICAL BOOKS. 


1, Zhe O'Donoghue of the Lakes, and other Poems. By 


Nicholas J. Gannon. London: Bosworth and Harrison. 
1858. 

2, The Traveller's Dream, and other Poems. By Henrietta, 
Authoress of ‘‘ Poetical Pieceson Religion and Nature.” 
Dublin: John Robertson; London: Simpkin, Mar- 

-  ghall & Co. 1858. 

3. Poetical Pieces on Religion and Nature. By Henrietta. 

Dublin: Samuel B. Oldham. 1856. 


Genius is the standard of the human intellect, and by 
which alone the operations of the mind can be accurately 
determined. The productions of genius are the only criteria 
whence they can be properly judged: there they are dis- 
covered in their excellence and consummation to the enquiry 
of the philosopher. It follows, then, that in reasoning of 
the powers and the faculties of the mind of man, genius and 
its works constitute the legitimate head and spring of demon- 
stration and argument. But perhaps genius itself is only 
competent to the task. Be itso. Were this sentiment, 
however, to be adopted in its full extent, as it would be ex- 
treme vanity in any individual to agsume to himself the 
given qualification and character, no matter of great mo- 
ment would be undertaken, and the sublime efforts of mind 
must be fatally discouraged. Singularity would be the 
height of presumption, and no one could pretend to be ori- 
7: ; and by this the world would infallibly lose much. 

any adiscovery, many aninvention, is indebted to a good 
guess. Singular opinions, ifthey do nothing more, produce 
scintillations of original thought,which by any other collision 
had never been emitted ;—and this is something; not a 
matter of the most indifferent importance, but an object 
worthy of prosecution and regard. ‘Tis a step to knowledge; 
and ‘Fancy, ever the mother of deep Truth,” may nurture 

er well even at the breast of Fiction. 

But some will deny the possibility of an original idea. 
To them the mere assumption will be ridiculous. Locke 
affirms, that ‘“ all those sublime thoughts which tower above 
the clouds, and reach as high as heaven itself, in all that 
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great extent wherein the mind wanders in those remote 
speculations it may seem to be elevated with, it stirs not 
one jot beyond those ideas which sense or reflection have 
offered for its contemplation.” We shall, nevertheless, con- 
tend for the creative faculty of genius in its literal signiti- 
cation, and assert its power of creation in the most extended 

nse; not only in the combination of ideas, but ideas them- 

Ives, primarily and underived, as its own absolute and 

‘ndependent production. ‘ Ideas are things,” says Berkeley, 
But we profess not metaphysics. If we did, and his position 
be correct, the creation we claim for genius is absolute in- 
deed. 
What is genius? Dr. Johnson defines it thus; “ A mind 
of large general powers, accidentally determined by some 
particular direction.” This position has been well combated 
by D'Israeli in his Leterary Character. Seneca says, and, 
alter him, Montaigne, that equality is the soul of equity ; 
and itis so. We are all the same in the first principles of 
our conformation; but circumstance, “that inspiritual God,” 
vhose tyranny commences even before our birth, enlarges 
and contracts, developes and destroys. Education does 
mueh, and habit more. So far, and no farther, nature vin- 
dicates, without justifying, her universal justice in every 
diversity of body and of mind. As one body is weak, and 
another strong, so it is with different minds ; there are gra- 
dations and characters in each. There is an idiosyncrasy 
of mind as well as of body; and as D’Israeli well observes, 
‘“!f Loeke or Newton had attempted, and persisted in the 
attempt, as some have, unluckily for themselves, to prevail 
in poetry, we should have lost two great philosophers, and 
obtained two supernumerary Poets.” 

Genius is an abstract term, and formed, as all abstract 
terms have been, from individual appellations. Certain in- 
dividuals discover a genius or aptitude for certain particular 
attainments, and which in many instances, developes itselt 
to x predominant character of intellectual power. Hence 
the term genius was adopted to express this aptitude in 
eeneral, always implying the successful and predominant 
development. Dr. Johnson forgot the process by which we 
arrive at general terms, when he constructed his definition. 
Had he recollected this process, he would not have confound- 
ed the terms ‘ mind” and “genius,” and would have re- 
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yersed the definition thus—‘“‘ a determiniation in some par- 
ticular direction, accidentally developed by a mind of large 
general powers.” But how the mind of Johnson dilated 
and expanded, when, in the Life of Pope he describes 
the power of genius, and swells once more into that lonian 
freedom and nobility of speech which marches to such sub- 
lime music, in that magnificent passage where, forsaking 
for a moment his jealous prejudices, he walks abroad in his 
soul’s strength, to grasp the master mind of Gray, and point 
out to the world the predisposition and secret propensity of 
his ambitious genius! In the Lcfe of Pope he describes 
“genius as that power which constitutes a poet, that quality 
without which judgment is cold, and knowledge is inert; 
that energy which collects, combines, amplifies, and ani- 
mates.” Common sense would say, that genius is what a 
man is born with; and perhaps, after all, we shall not im- 
prove the definition by explaining and amplifying it. We 
shall, however, define it thus: ‘‘That germ of native ap- 
titude, born with, and borne in, the constitutional disposition 
of the human mind, which developes itself to a predominant 
character of intellectual power, breaks forth in the temper, 
moulds the habit, and is connatural and connate with the 
individual.” This gift of Heaven—this incommunicable fa- 
culty—this preternatural conformation, indeed of the facul- 
ties of the soul, has ingenious and presumptuous sophistry 
endeavoured to create by accident, and originate by educa- 
tion,—influences that partake in its developement, and are 
themselves the creatures of the mind of man. It has ap- 
propriated to itself all the gifts of Heaven, and claimed thie 
power of exerting whatever talent it c/ects to acquire. The 
phenomena of genius it has resolved into mere outward cir- 
cumstance, forgetting that circumstance, though it may con- 
tract or enlarge, can never produce ; and with Promethean 
audacity, deemed, by adopting the same means, to create 
the same aptitude ; but its professors soon feel that they 
still want the spark of animation—that divine energy which 
pervades and exalts the inert materials of art, and gives life 
to its slumbering elements; and which, if they attempt to 
pegee by dishonest violence, the vulture and the rock are 
mt feeble emblems of their vexation and dismay! The same 
sophistry which would thus deprive genius of its original, 
and underived existence, would also deny to it its power of 
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creation. Nothing is more common than to speak of its crea- 
tive power. Appeal to Philosophy, and she denies the fact 

and metaphysicians define it all away into sensation and 
reflection, perception and combination. With them, the 
sentient is all—the spiritual nature of man, nothing. They 
profess to treat of his mind, and they confound it with the 
corporeal ; they cannot conceive it abstracted from matter 

and removed from sense. With them, all ideas are derived, 
and fancy and imagination phlegmatic imitators, or, at best, 
but quick collectors and appropriators of the good of others, 
the treasures of antiquity, the knowledge of the world; they 
communicate nothing, but derive all. According to them, 
the sublime and eloquent Barry mistook the operations of 
his own mind and the nature of art, when he vehemently 
broke forth, “‘Go home from the academy, light up your 
lamps, and exercise yourselves in the creative part of your 
art, with Homer, with Livy, and all the great characters, 
ancient and modern, for your companions and counsellors!” 

Akenside exclaims,— 
‘« Mind—mind alone! bear witness, 
Heaven and Earth! 


The living fountain in itself contains 
Of beauteous and sublime!” 


And so the mind does contain all these wonders in it- 
self, and is truly the “vital spark of heavenly flame,” 
but every mind is not a poetic one, that is, poetic in the 
creative faculty. An age which, like the present, has produ- 
ced several great poets, must be full of the spirit of poetry. 
Byron, Wordsworth, Scott, Southey, Coleridge, Campbell, 
and Moore, are above all this era, only by an excess 
of that power, in which many thousands participate. They 
are not beautiful and solitary flowers breathing in the desert, 
but are only conspicuous amongst other products of the soil 
by their richer bloom, and their finer fragrance. The whole 
of our worthy literature is more pregnant with imagination 
and passion. There seems to be at present a mingling and 
interfusing of the thoughts, sentiments, and opinions of men, 
of all kinds and degrees of power, that perhaps never existed 
before’ in this, or in any other country. Poets walk not im 
the lieht of theirown imagination alone—but in thelight shed 
around them, by the imagination of their brethren. Peen- 
liar as was the genius of each of those poets we have named 
thove,—peculiar as is the genius of our living poets, to him- 
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self, and opposite to each other their several theories of the 
art, yet may we observe frequent gleams and flashes of the 
one in the pages of the other, as they unconsciously lend or 
borrow splendour : however various their creed and profes- 
sions of faith, yet they are all priests of one religion. 

This stir and communion of thought, feeling and passion, 
is observable throughout that part of our literature which in 
former times was uninteresting and contemptible—we mean 
that poetry which is created by minds not in the first rank 
of poetical power. Our merest versifiers, now a days, may 
be set on an equality with men whom a former age consi- 
dered true sons of Apollo, while we have among us not a 
few poetical writers, who, without aspiring to the very 
highest honors of the art, exhibit a familiar and profound 
knowledge of much of its subject matter, and are permitted, 
at times, to behold glimpses of the glory revealed in full only 
tothe mightier prophets. To this interesting class of poets be- 
belong Mr. Gannon and the fair authoress of Zhe Traveller's 
Dream. 

We can fancy Mr. Gannon before us now, stepping out 
from a good breakfast at the Zake, upon that emerald lawn 
sloping down to the glorious sheet of water whence the hotel 
has its name. We can fancy him, with four oars, Kerry 
O'Leary for guide, and Mat Foley for bugler, not “ doing,” 
but actually studying the Lake. We can hear his shouts of 
laughter at Kerry’s jovial stories of the “ Killarney wake” 
and “the Quaker’s hunt for a dinner in the Famine year ;"'and 
then we can fancy him sitting down to write the Legend of 
the O’ Donoghue, not the member for Tipperary, but his great 
ancestor of the Lakes, and personifying those pretty cham- 
ber maids who dance such rattling jigs in the smoking-room, 
as descendants of the old chieftain’s Eva, of whom he tells 
us,— 

‘‘ The hue of the raven her dark ringlets show, 
The blue violet sleeps in her eye ; 


The snow’s softest tint, and the peach’s pink glow, 
Have pilfer'd her cheek for their dye.” 


“Henrietta” has a pretty name,a pretty fancy, and is, we 
are sure, a good, honest-hearted Irish girl. She has written 
two very charming poems in the larger volume before us ; 
and in her little book, entitled Poetical Pieces, particularly 
in her poemon ‘The Death of John the Baptist,”— 
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but from which we shall not extract, as it should be read 


entire to be appreciated as it deserves—she has given us 


€ 


specimen of her poetic ability most creditable and promising. 
Tn each and all of these she shows how fully her mind js 
imbued with the noble epigraph which she selects from 


Wordsworth,— 


“In every part, 


Spirit Divine through forms of human art.” 


We would ask Mr. Gannon why he selected for his longer 


poem the metre of Zhe La 
take things as they come, an 


Vv of the Lake? But, let us 


thanking the gods for what 


we get, wait, like Mr. Macauber, for something to 


“turn up.” 


The first thing turning up worthy of special note, in Mr. 
Gannon’s O’ Donoghue, is the first meeting of the Chieftain 


and Eva :— 


Her anxious sire, while yet the maid 

In childhood's simple garb had played, 

Deem'd her coy ways and bearing shy, 

The proof of native modesty. 

But when maturing years had shed 

Their crowning roses on her head, 

With radiant bloom her cheek had grac’d, 

And on her lip their vermeil trac’d, 

He thought through pleasure’s magic thrall 

To tempt the girl in festive hall. 

Then did he spread the banquet gay, 

Then flocking came in rich array, 

The youthful nobles of the plain, 

With warrior vassals in their train. 

Full many a chief the maiden woo'd, 

Full many in falt’ring accents sued 

To win her hand; and gems and gold 

Before her father’s eyes unroll'd. 

But useless all their wily art 

To gain the lovely Eva's heart; 

And when her sire in suppliant voice 

Besought his child to make a choice, 

Of all her suitors rich and proud, 

She turn’d her head and wept aloud! 

The holy nuns who oft had seen 

Fair Eva, and had mark’d her mien, 

When now they heard the wondrous tale, 

How wealth and rank could not prevail 

To win her heart, would gravely say, 

* The veil is her's no distant day!” 

But those moreshrewd had watch’d the care 

With which she bound her raven hair, 

Had caught the blaze of em'rald green, 

The gems and diamonds glitt’ring sheen, 

Whose brilliance well might grace a queen, 

And vow’d no veil that face would hide, 

Save such as decks the sparkling bride ! 

Her maidens wond'ring much the while, 

Were wont to shake their heads and smile, 

As though they wishd that each should 
know, . 

They would not treat their lovers so. 





But Una, she whose locks of jet 

Like Eva's, down her shoulders met, 
Her chosen friend, companion dear, 

In all her mystic wand'rings near, 
With solemn brow, and silent tongue, 
The livelier maidens sate among. 
Sometimes fair Eva and her maid, 
Would walk adown the flow'ry glade, 
Or in a gold-embroider'd barge, 

Skim o’er the broad lake’s mimic surge. 
The awe-inspiréd fishermen, 

When Eva’s boat had met their ken, 
Plying the dripping oar, would leave 
The maids alone their dreams to weave ; 
Then when o’er bill, and lake, and plain, 
The night commenc’d its drowsy reign, 
Along the silv’ry path where shines 
The moon’s calm light in twinkling lines, 
Una would row the bark, and there 
The maids would sing some plaintive air, 
Or meditate till early day 

Appear’d above the mountains grey. 
One eve as fickle April's sun, 

His latest course had well-nigh run, 
Tinging with beams of crimson hue 
The quiet lake’s translucent blue, 

Eva, in accents soft and clear, 
Pour’d these grave words in Unas ear; 
“ Beloved friend, let balmy sleep, 
To-night your grateful senses steep, 

Let wingéd dreams your mind delight, 
With glowing scenes, with visions bright, 
That in the arms of rapture borne, 
Your soul may feast on joys till morn. 
For when to-night the wolf will howl, 
And o’er the lake shall whoop the owl, 
When the wild fox shall roam the dell, 
I mean to work a wondrous spell! 

My potent charm will seek to make 
The glorious spirit of the lake 

From out its breast his form unfold, 
And converse with a mortal hold! 
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Fill'd with surprise and secret dread, 

The trembling Una nothing said ; 

But when the evening reach’d its close, 
She press'd her couch and sought repose. 
The fluttering at her anxious breast 
Deterr’d the coy approach of rest; 

And wild fears coursing through her brain, 
Made every hope of slumber vain. 

With noiseless footstep Una glides 

From out her couch, and down the sides 
Of Glena, speeds her quick pursuit, 

Till she had reach’d the mountain’s foot ; 
When there arriv’d and crouching low, 
Beneath a broad Arbutus bough, 

She saw fair Eva on the strand, 

Waving aloft a starry wand. 

Eftsoons a noise came thund’ring on, 

Like mountain waves,when tempests strong 
Sweep the blue surface of the sea, 

And lash it in their savage glee! 

Nearer and nearer came the sound 

Which made the mountain cliffs rebound, 
When lo! a scene unearthly bright, 

Burst on astonish’d Una’s sight! 


First o’er the tide from crystal bowers, 

The lake-Sylphs came enwreath’d with 
flowers, 

Then mountain Sprites with crowns of 
heather, 

Came tripping o'er the waves together, 

And then a band of Elves arrive, 

As thick as swarms around a hive, 

And Phooka’s wild, and gloomy Ghouls, 

Filling the air with hideous howls, 

And sprightly Fays from raths and dells, 

From wooded slopes and mountain cells. 

But last a noble Knight there came 

With brow of pride, and lip of flame, 

More radiant than the light which shone 

Upon the fam’d Hyperion ! 

ilis armour lac’d with flashing gems, 

Brighter than monarch’'s diadems, 

Seen through the pale moon's silv’ry haze, 

In quenchless splendor seem’d to blaze. 

His plumes were whiter than the speck 

Of foam upon his charger’s neck, 

Ore en than that which on the lake, 

In breezes fresh the wavelets make. 

A sable steed the knight bestrode, 

With nostrils spread, and eye so proud, 

As conscious of its princely load: 

A flood of varied lustre pour’d 

From the rich gems that deck’d his lord, 

And all around the trappings wide, 

Stream’d in a broad and brilliant tide, 

Till Una deem’d, so mix’d the glow, 

The knight's brave steed was Iris’ bow! 

W hen the procession glitter’d nigh, 

Glad sounds of festive melody, 

From fairy harps, fill’d all the air 

With softest strains and hymnings rare, 

Till e’en the dusky brow of night, 

Relax'd its frown in grim delight. 

Arriv'd upon the tawny strand, 

The graceful leaders of the band, 

With figures bow’d in regal state, 

A passage for the knight create ; 

Who, as his bounding courser stood 

At the white margin of the flood, 

Leap'd to the earth, and o'er his mane, 

Flinging the richly jewell'd rein, 
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Left the steed panting by the tide, 
And sprang to lovely Eva's side! 

At the first impress of his tread 

Old Glena s mountain bowed its head! 
And to their prince in homage low, 
Each tree bent down on Glena's brow! 


’Twas now that Una's eye survey'd 

The pure ennobling fire that played 
O’er that tall knight’s majestic face, 
And marked his lofty, martial grace, 
His manly form, his bearing high, 

The speaking language of his eye, 
Which own’'d the power to kill with fear, 
Or draw the sympathetic tear, 

To shine a star when battle calls, 

Or melt to love in festive halls, 

To burn with matchless eloquence, 

To beam a grand intelligence, 

To flash in scorn, or passion wild, 

And gaze as mildly as a child! 

Such was the knight that Una viewed, 
With all a man can boast endued, 

A type of those whom long since gone, 
Poor Erin mourns so sad and lone ! 

Of princely mien, of giant size, 

In battle brave, in counsel wise, 
Ardent in love, though quick to feel, 
And draw in hate th’ avenging steel, 
But swift to quench fell rancor’s brand. 
And give the foeman friendship’s hand! 
Frank in each feature, warm in heart, 
Possessing that untutor’d art, 

Which made him first among the free 
For generous hospitality, 

His faith’s, his country’s joy sublime, 
An Irish chief of olden time ! 


First Eva gazed upon the knight 

With wonder mingled with affright, 
As though her strange, and mystic course 
Had stung her heart with late remorse ; 
But soon her groundless fears had flown, 
So soft his looks, so mild his tone. 

Una, conceal'd not far above, 
Could catch the words which told his love, 
Could hear sweet Eva’s charms obtain 
The knight's high praise in meetest strain, 
And listen to the pledge he made, 

As forth he drew his polish’d blade, 

And calling hill, and lake, and shore, 

To hear the solemn oath he swore, 

That, “ If for seven successive years, 

On each May morn this maid appears 

To meet me here, and loves but me, 

She, on the seventh, my bride shall be!" 
What anguish fills poor Una’s heart, 
What gives the girl that sudden start? 
What mean those tears, that drooping head? 
Eva has given the promise dread ! 

And Una weeps to think that earth, 
Which gave this lovely creature birth, 
Must one day to the waters blue, 

Consign that form, that heart so true! 
Eva in answer scarce did speak, 

When on her beauteous, dimpled cheek, 
The knight impress’d a kiss, then flew 
To where his charger stood in view, 

And as he vaulted to his seat, 

The Sylphs and Elves their master meet, 
And all that strange, unearthly train 
Resumes its former ranks again. 
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Now o'er the wide lake’s snowy foam 
Its glowing monarch seeks his home, 
Chen rose from myriad tiny throats, 
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In swelling strain, aerial notes, 
And as his steed careers alon g, 
The banded spirits chaunt this song, 


The following description of Killarney is a very admirable 
word-painted panorama of a very glorious landscape :-— 


What dreamer borne on airy wings, 
In all his wild imaginings 

Amid the starry realms of space, 

Did ever in his wand'rings trace 

Such picturings of loveliness, 

Such matchless gorgeousness of dress; 
Or ever shew'd each wond’ring sense 
Such blending of the light intense, 
With all the mellow hues which grace 
The lines of beauty’s sparkling face, 
As he on Mangerton who stands, 
Viewing the vale below, commands ? 
The musing eye should gaze upon 
These scenes when up the sky the sun 
Reaching its noon, hath pour’d a blaze, 
Which glitt’ring in a golden haze, 
Paints with a bright, transparent glow 
The isles, and lakes, and plains below. 
Then can the keen observing eye 
Enchantment’s wizard charms descry, 
And revel in the harmony, 

That with a brilliant brush imprints 
Its form o’er all in deathless tints, 

Till spreading wide its drowsy links, 
In sleep the soften’d landscape sinks. 
What sombre, silent shadows creep 
Along the lake-defending steep! 

What lazy mists are rising o’er 

The pebbly margin of the shore ! 

Now doth the isles which gem the tide, 
Adown the waters seem to glide, 

And on their breasts the tufted grove 
Resembles those dark clouds above, 
Which with their edge of silver dye, 
Are floating o’er the azure sky ; 

And farther on see ocean laves 

The rock-bound coast with angry waves, 
Crowning each crag, and summit grey 
With garlands of its snowy spray ; 
And stretching far its myriad arms, 

In wild diversity of forms. 

Till melting dimly from the view 

It mingles with the heaven’s blue! 


Upon a more entrancing scene 
No mortal ever gaz’d I ween, 
Whether he roved ‘mid Norway's pines, 
Or where the Alpine torrent shines, 

Or by the Rhine's fair banks had stray'd, 
Aud e’en Italia’s plains survey'd; 

The rosy colour'’d streak that glows 

At set of sun on Jura’'s snows, 

The crystal glacier’s dazzling light, 

Seen on some star-resplendent night, 
The dread Niagara's mad foam, 

The crater rending the earth's womb, 
The sunrise in a southern clime, 

All that the earth contains sublime, 
Hath never struck the rapturous chord, 
Which swells the bosom of the bard, 
With mightier force, or sense more keen, 
Than would these hills and Jakes serene! 
A land where shine such scenes as these 
Is not a land alone to please, 

Nor was it meant by nature's God 
That its bold shores and em'rald sod, 
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In trancéd sleep should ever lie, 

To feast the passing stranger's eye. 
‘Tis one with love's undying heat 

To make her son’s strong hearts to beat, 
To fill their breasts with proud desire, 
And kindle there each noble fire, 

To rouse their minds to active good, 
And make the quickly-bounding blood 
Assist the energetic soul ) 

To reach prosperity’s fair goal, 

And with a strong, determin'd power, 
Unheeding all the clouds that lour, 
To show the isle that gave them birth, 
They do not shame their native earth! 
On lofty Glena’s tufted head, 

The summer’s crimson blooms are shed, 
And all the mountain's purple plumes, 
The gorgeous summer sun illumes ; 
Now flowers the yellow daffodil, 

And od'rous honeysuckles fill 

The air with perfume, hollyhocks 

Are glitt’ring on their sturdy stalks, 
The ever climbing jessamine, 

Its tendrils with the rose intwine, 
And out upon the dizzy crag, 

The poppy lifts its blood-red flag. 

The woods re-echo to the notes 

Of music, from ten thousand throats, 
On ashen branch, or apple’s spray, 
The speckled thrash outpours her lay ; 
From out some thorn the blackbird's song, 
In mellow flood is borne along, 

The robin on the hazel sits, 

Or nimbly o er its branches flits, 
While sailing placidly on high, 

The eagle cleaves the liquid sky. 


Amid these scenes with cheek more fair 
Than all the floweis that scent the air, 
Sat Eva in a pensive mood, 

Gazing upon the lake’s bright flood. 
The solemn shadow on her brow 
Assum'd a darker colour now, 

And even the mystic air she wore, 
Seem‘d to have deepen’d more and more. 
At times a bright, though transient flush, 
Of wild unearthly joy would rush 

Her features o'er, and light her eye 
With a quick flash of ecstasy ; 

Then fly, and leave behind no trace 
Upon her calm and pensive face ! 
Oft-times, as though in gloomy sleep, 
Hei looks were fasten’d on the deep ; 
Then suddenly the eyeballs roll d, 

And her pure soul would seem to hold 
Converse with those bright forms that glide, 
And have their home beneath the tide. 
Her harp again the maid would take, 
And all the neighb’ring echoes wake, 
Then while the strings her fingers swept, 
And on the air sweet music crept, 
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Lifting her voice in silv'ry sound, a 
ild words went floating 


round. 
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The next extract is the bridal of the Chieftain and Eva, 
and is one of the best and most fanciful in the poem :— 


The evening sun has long gone down, 

Behind the Toomies’ mountain brown, 

And midway up the starry sky 

The night’s dark coursers swiftly fly. 

Within the chief of Glena’s tower 

The bell’s loud peal proclaims the hour 

When mirth, and song, and harmless jest, 

Shall fill with joy each happy guest. 

And in the halls what lustre streams ! 

What pleasure in each visage beams! 

What gorgeous flags are floating o’er 

The groinéd arch above the door! 

What pomp of spears, and helm, and shield, 

Along the walls becomes reveal’d ! 

But who could count the viands rare 

That lay in princely order there ? 

Name all the fishes of the lakes, 

Or all the birds that haunt the brakes, 

And heath, and fen, that met the sight, 

Pil'd on the chieftain’s board that night ? 

Who could describe the nobleness 

Which stamp’d each guest, or paint their 
dress ? 

Whose splendor mock’d the rays that pour 

From famed Golconda s glitt’ring ore! 


High in the midst of that gay crowd, 
Among her suitors rich and proud, 
Sat Eva, rob’d in bright attire, 
Beside her joy o’erpower'd sire ! 
And never since her natal day 
Did beauty’s fascinating ray 
Iilumine more that countenance, 
Or add such sparkles to her glance, 
As did it then in blending hues, 
Over those features rare diffuse ! 
But ‘twas not now that Eva shone 
In matchless loveliness alone ; 
ere was a spiritual air, 
Which, stamp'd upon her forehead fair, 
Convey’d a sense of mystery 
To every wonder-gazing eye, 
And made each puzzled mind o’erfraught 
With undefin’d and airy thought ! 
‘Twas passing hard to reconcile 
The cheerful looks and playful smile 
Which wreath’d the maiden’s lips, with all 
That gloomy shade, which like a pall 
At — (though rare) would shroud her 
ace, 
And every brilliant hue erase ! 
Una alone the reason guess’d, 
And much it rack’d her trembling breast. 
When wine and joy-inspiring song, 
Had fill’d with glee that noble throng, 
And when his claims to win the maid, 
Each chief before her aptly laid ; 
The hoary host, while not a sound 
Was heard the dazzling board around, 
0 Eva gives his stern command, 
To name the chief who owns her hand ! 
Now had arriv’d that mystic time, 
Ere yet the morn was in its prime; 
Pn Stars begin to fade on high, 
nd clouds are scatt ring in the sky, 
¢ aged Chieftain searcely spoke, 
} hen all the mountain echoes woke, 
r ~y thunder on the distant hills 
affrighted air with mutt’rings fills! 
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Now dying slowly on the ear, 
Now swelling loud, then trav’lling near, 
Till all the castle seem’d to shake, 
And e’en the earth itself to quake! 
Strick’n with sore dismay and dread, 
Each guest uprais’d his wond'ring head, 
And chiefs who blanch’'d not in the field, 
The hue of pallid fear reveal'd ! 
The gold-hair’d morning’s earliest streak, 
Began to light each tow’ring peak, 
Nor did the torture of suspense, 
Long captive hold each palsied sense. 
For on the lake, and near at hand, 
Appear'd a glorious glitt’ring band, 
Whose radiance like the noon-day sun, 
No eye could bear to gaze upon! 
Each foremost Nymph had silver wand, 
Which twinkl’d in her snowy hand; 
And o’er her drooping shoulders flung 
A gold-embroider’d mantle hung, 
Which just allow'd the eye to see, 
A belt of figur'd ivory, 
Inlaid with gem and precious stone, 
Which form'd a star-resembling zone. 
Next burst upon the view a troop 
Of Maidens, in a graceful group, 
Of beauty rare, with airy forms, 
Bearing bright harps upon their arms; 
Which, ever as soft fingers swept, 
Delicious music gently crept 
Above, below, afar, around, 
Breathing Enchantment in its sound ! 
Behind, the dazzl'd eye survey’d 
Myriads of Sprites in rank array’d ; 
Attir’d in motley colour’d dress, 
The light form'd Fairies onward press, 
And the gay Sylphs who live in caves 
Far, far below the glassy waves... 
Some wore as wreaths upon the brow, 
The verdurous Arbutus bough, : 
While other Fays their temples dress’d 
With spray that tips the waves’ white crest ; 
And every beauteous hue that glows, 
And every bloom the summer knows, 
To deck this train brought all their aid, 
And heighten’d the charms it display d! 
Now on a steed as black as jet, 
A noble Knight the vision met, 
His aspect brighten’d by a gleam 
Of kingly dignity supreme, 
Whose blazing armor flash’d afar, 
Like some intensely shining star ! 
Beside him tripping 0 er the wave, 
Whose crystal top her ankles lave, 
Bearing a crown of sparkling sheen, 
A lovely water Nymph was seen ; 
Who, as across the tide she flew, 
Brush'd from the crown the morning dew. 
When Eva’s eager glancing eye 
Did in the throng the knight cescry, 
She rose from off her seat, and stood 
In a majestic attitude! 
Then, pointing to the waters clear, 
Where check’d the band its swift career, 
While glist‘ning tears begemm'd her cheek, 
Thus to her sire did Eva speak. 
“Father! obeying thy command 
To tell thee who shall own my Land, 
I answer, yonder chieftain brave, 
Whose fiery steed disdains the wave, 
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Claims me as bride, his joys to share, 
And reign within his palace fair!” 
lhus ceasing, while each guest amaz d, 
In silence on the maiden rais’d 
His eyes which (like that bird’s whose gaze 
From off the serpent never strays), 
Fasten'd upon one object stay, 
Owning no power to turn away ; 
Eva remoy'd the gems which shone 
Upon her white nck, one by one; 
\nd calling Una, bid her take 
A: d wear the jewels for her sake. 
Giving her friend a fond embrace, 
As bitter grief convuls d her face, 
She kissd her senseless father’s brow, 
\\ hose head was bent in speechless woe! 
Hien on her head a lily wreath, 
More fragrant than the morning's breath, 
She plae’d, whose cups like silver show'd, 
\Y hose threads in yellow lustre glow'd. 
\nd now her swift journey wending, 
By the spiral stairs descending, 
While still gaz d on that wond’ring throng, 
The lovely Eva rushed along! 
More lightly nimble than the fawn 
Does Eva bouné across the lawn, 
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And now at last did fury fire 

And rage those warrior hearts inspire 

For when the knight fair Eva clasp’a, 
Each hand a faithful weapon crasp'd, 
And rising up with one accord, 

The chieftains hurried from the board. 
But soon did soft Encliautment’s spell, 
The wildness of their passion quell, 

And by its giant power enchain’d, 

Like statue dull each guest remain‘d! 
When the strange band had lin’d the shore, 
The beauteous Nymph the crown who bore, 
Near Eva stood, and bowing low, 

Plac’d it upon her marble brow ! 

And then the knight took Eva's hand 
And walk’d adown the tawny sand, 

To where his courser’s silver shoe 

Scarce seem'd to touch the waters blue! 
Now placing Eva on the steed, 

He bounded on his back with speed. 
Swifter than sunbeams from the sky, 
Athwart the waves the lovers fly! 

And as outrunning the fleet wind, 
The glitt’ring train swept on behind, 

In tones of fairy melody 
These words were heard to mount on high. 





And-soon the maiden’s matchless charms 
Are sparkling in her lover’s arms ! 


The shorter poems in Mr. Gannon’s book are well worth 
perusal ; we specially commend The Abbey of Mayo and 
Lhe Fairy Well. These pieces prove their author to be a 
thorough Irishman, and a graceful and elegant versifier of 
our national legends. 

The Court of Apollo, and a Remembrance of the Rhine, 
are bright and fanciful. ‘These poems, and Zhe O’ Donoghue, 
make up the greater part of a volume which we recommend 
to all our readers. 

Henrietta te'ls us, in her preface, that :— 


“In submitting this little volume to the notice of the Public, the 
Authoress desires to state, that her design in the principal Poem has 
been to shew the relative influences for good—of Music, Art, and 
Poetry. In the first tale, that represented as being told by the per- 
sonification of Music, she has introduced some reference to the history 
of the Tyrol in the time of Napoleon Bonaparte ; and for her descrip- 
tion of the conduct of the wars and the character of the peasantry, 
she has taken the authority of Sir Archibald Alison, in his History 
of Europe. In the third tale, any allusions made to the persecution 
of Christians under the Roman Emperor, Diocletian, are in accord. 
ance with Gibbon, and also with the Church History of that period. 
The Authoress fears that her purpose has been but feebly carried 
out, and, for the sake of the Arts, whose triumphs she attem ts to 
narrate, could wish that the subject had fallen into better hands. 


Into more experienced hands the subject might, i 
have fallen, but time, patience, and perseverance, W 
strengthen Henrietta’s wings; and, although she sometimes 
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droops, yet she never comes down too suddenly, and when 
she does reach the ground, she rises gracefully again ; 
so, we say—courage, Henrietta—“ I] monde 8, di chi ha 


pazienza.” 


Religion without cant, that is God, a God of Love, is 
the actuating spring of all our poetess’ inspiration ; and 
she dwells with especial pleasure, both to herself and to 
the reader, on all those portions of the Redeemer’s life, 


in which her own sex were actors. 


The following, which is 


almost the entire of a poem entitled Zhe Women at the 
Cross, furnishes a very fair specimen of her powers :— 


‘Twas night in Salem’s glowing land; 
The rose her dress had folded up ; 

And zephyrs, with devoted hand, 
Had shut the lily’s incense-cup ; 


When lo, there burst upon the scene 
A night-flow’r of resplendent dye, 
Of purer and more noble mien 
Than all those dreaming blossoms nigh. 


Alas! alas! that sunbeams fair 
Might never bless that tender form, 

Which stood alone, with bosom bare, 
Ready to front the fiercest storm. 


Yet freely did that stainless breast 
The soft, nectarious dew inhale ; 
And ev'ry breeze that was its guest 
Bore freights of perfume down the vale. 


Yes, such was Mary's holy Child, 
That now at starlight’s noon was born, 
A night flow'r, meek and undefil’d, 


Whom pleasure’s sun might ne’er adorn, 


Though lovelier than the sons of earth, 
He stood exposed to grief and shame; 

Yet o'er him—even from his birth— 
The Spirit's genial fulness came. 


His love some precious gift bestow'd 
On all who sought it at his hand; 
Who, while their hearts with praise o'er- 
flowed, 
Display'd that treasure through the land. 


0 Mary! as thou standest there— 
His cross of agony in view, 
Thyself a lone one, bow’d with care— 
» have old Simeon’s words come true ? 


For has not sorrow’s icy steel 
Pierced to thy bosom’s shrinking core ? 
h not each severing heart-string feel 
That misery’s cup is foaming o’ér ? 


Yet cannot He, whose holy spell 
Came o’er thee in thy virgin spring, 
Ow gently whisper, “ all is well,” 
And suck the poison from the sting? 


Can he not say, “ ’tis glory’s price, 

A rock to curb death's endless flood, 
The great, long-promised sacrifice,— 
Tis Pity with a veil of blood ?” 





But now, O gentle Mercy ! canst thou tell 

What “ty is that thou seem’st to love go 
well, 

That form o'er which thy soft, énshadowing 
wing. 

With bright, seraphic joy, is fluttering ? 

Thou, fairest child of Heav'n! and thou 
alone, 

Canst rightly make that drooping weeper 
known. 

Hark! in what dulcet accents she replies, 

“ O ’tis a long-lost daughter whom I prize! 

A jewel found on sin’s dark, desert strand, 

Now polishing for yon celestial land ; 

‘Tis one who late was cloth’d in burning 
shame, 

O woman! blush not when thou hear'st 
her name; 

‘Tis one receiy’d by God, though spurn'd 
by men,— 

Angels rejoice! “tis Mary Magdalen.” 


O Mary! have thy scorners ever read 

The star of fame that hangs above thy 
head ? 

Now brief the time till that inspired star 

Shall have its melting light diffused afar ; 

For ’twas thy pardoning Master’s bold 
command 

To tell thy touching tale in every land ; 

O yes! where’er his dauntless champions 
tell 

Of Heav’n and holiness, of sin and hell ; 

Whether ‘mid hoary mounts whose long- 
flown youth 

Was woo’d not by the manly voice of Truth, 

But who, ev'n now in this their aged time, 

Leap and rejoice to hear that noble chime; 

Or valleys, surfeited with sweets intense, 

And flowering out in wild magnificence, 

With fields all hallow'd to the Rose’s reign, 

And shades that cradle plants of choicer 
stain ; 

Or mid those rainbow spots that softly rest, 

Like bridal gems, on ocean's throbbing 


breast, 
Those coral isles where savage chieftains 
dwell, 
And Superstition digs her lampless cell ; 
Or where the desert breeze is wand ring free 
Along the rosy sands of Araby; 
Where the wild forest shouts an awful hymn 
O’er red men, couch’d amid its cloisters 


dim; 
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Beside sweet fountains, lov'’d by Greek 
romance 3 
Or on the lake's cerulean expanse; 


Yes, whether in the bright and palmy 
East, 

Where Nature freely spreads her daintiest 
feast ; 


, mid the youthful glories of the West, 
Whose giant pow’rs still slumber in her 
breast ; 


where the Southern zephyr’'s genial wing 


y 
i] 


With a voice like pleasant dreams is mur- 


muring, 
That wing whose sweet caresses oft delay 
Ev'n warrior Death upon his gloomy way ; 


Or where, all cowering ‘neath his load of 


snows, 
The North his flaring borealis shows ; 
© Mary! even there they'll speak of thee, 
Thy penitence, thy love, thy constancy. 


Behold! far off in some benighted land, 


A little group of dark-brow’'d list’ners stand, 
While, with surprise, they hear thy blessed 


tale; 
But mark! yon aged warrior’s cheek is pale; 
Oh! there's a frozen fountain in his breast, 
That now is waking from its chilly rest ; 
Thy burning love has thaw’d its stubborn 
ice, 
And soon ‘tis clear as streams in Paradise; 
While oer his heart its healthful waters 
bound, 
Refreshing all that thirsty desert ground ; 
Till, flowing o’er, it bursts upon the sight 
In one resistless show'r of teardrops bright; 
For the fountain, thus unseal’d by Heaven's 
decree ! 
Is that of tenderness and sympathy. 


sut now another scene absorbs our eye ; 

Lo! ‘tgs a Christian temple, fair and high ; 

Many are there whose heart-gush'd tones 
ascend ; 

Many are there whose voices idly blend ; 

Yet soon on one alone is turned our gaze; 

She calmly listens to the song of praise ; 

Yet not with feelings of entranced despair, 

Like some doom'd captive, when the morn- 
ing air 

srings to his cell the early cuckoo’s call, 

Or the clear gush of mountain waterfall; 

For oh ! his boyhood loved such music free, 

And bitter is that sigh,**’tis nought to me:” 

But her deluded mind endures no pain 

At its own discordance with the saintly 
strain; 

Her careless ear finds not its swelling 
soul,— 

Just like some empty sound it seems to roll. 

‘Tis over now; and hark ! the gracious call 

Of the glad gospel seeks the hearts of all; 

The preacher’s voice is soft, expressive 
clear, 

Its touching thrill alone might start a tear ; 

But what rich words are those that gently 
flow, 

‘Mid the strange hush? why rose that fer- 
vent glow, 

That deep, warm flush of feeling which we 
see 

Diffusing o'er his brow so tremblingly ? 

© list! he speaks of one who meekly crept 

Unto her Master's feet, and softly wept; 
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Whose tears, combin’d with 
; fragrant spice, 
llow'd o'er those feet, a pleasing sacrifice 
Because they savour’d of that sweeter love 
Which in her breast was flutt’ring like a 
dove ; 
He tells of how she wiped each drop away 
Ev'n with the rich dark locks that round 
her lay; 
Tells how her lips bestow'd their tender 
hiss, — 
But leaves the heart itself to paint her 
bliss 
When all her heavy load of sin fell down, 
And Christ receiv d it gladly as a crown ; 
And told the child of faith she was forgiv’n, 
Bade her depart in peace, and hope for 
Heav'n. 
But then his voice grows softer,deeper still, 
And sinks into the heart with fuller thrill, 
As he repeats the Saviour’s firm decree, 
(Which had been just fulfill d so solemnly) 
That o’er the world, where’er himself was 
taught, 
There, too, those deeds of love which she 
had wrought 
Should be reveal’d, and handed down to 
fame, 
A sweet memorial of her lowly name. 
The tale is done; he shuts the precious 
Rook, 
And gazes on the crowd with earnest look; 
With strong,persuasive ardour doth implore 
Entreat, invite, each soul to come and pour 
Its sins, its sorrows, on that gentle Lord,— 
O yes! to come this night with glad accord; 
fo lean upon his strength, and fear no 
frown, 
Arm‘d with the cross, to battle toward the 
crown; 
He speaks of angel welcomes, endless 
peace ; 
How tenderly he lingereth still to cease! 
He is a stranger in that varied scene, 
His own loved flock are fed ‘mid valleys 
green ; 
Yet his quick eye discerns the outcast’s 
form, f 
And silent prayer sends up its heavings 
warm. , 
Few moments more, and then the parting 
hymn cA : 
Is softly soaring through the twilight dim; 
But still for her that music lives in vain, 
Still, as before, she scarcely heeds its strain ; 
Yet not, as then, with idle, passive breast, 
For a strange pow’r hath broken on her 
rest, q 
She thinks, she feels; O Magdalen! like 
thee, , 
She lets her heart yield up its vanity; — 
And now, that bandage gone, it learns its 
need. 
For the dark wounds glare out, and freely 
bleed, 
Ah! that harsh covering 
shed, : Rs BS 
But poison was inwove with ev'ry thread ; 
With horror she reviews her former way; 
She shrinks, yet hopes, and almost tries to 
TAY 3 
She thinks if that sweet Saviour could be 
found, 
Far off, or near, 


Streams of 


had no balm to 


if but on earthly ground, 
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She'd fly, and, at his footstool bending low, 

Love him, like that blest Mary long ago; 

But he’s not here, his face she cannot see, 

How then ensure his love's reality ? 

Perchance on her he would refuse to smile, — 

Might not that penitent have been less vile ? 

So speaks the wildering voice of unbelief, 

And still keeps back the sinner from relief, 

Forbids the infant Faith to lift her eye, 

And see that same Redeemer thron'd on 
high, 

Ready to welcome, pity, pardon all 

Who raise their hearts to him with humble 
call. 

But He who wakes a slumb’ring soul is 
strong ; 

And, ere another Sabbath brings its song, 

O Mary! she has come with trust sincere— 

Thy tale has won for thee a sister dear. 

Then calm those weepings oer thy bitter 
loss ; 

Salvation’s palmy wreath becrowns that 
Cross ; 


The following lines from 
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And thou,who hast the pow'r of evil known, 

Who feel'st almost asif thyself alone 

Was guilty of the loved one's wondrous 
woe, 

Canst thou not joy at Satan's overthrow ? 

Oh ! hast thou no faint vision of the morn 

When he shall burst the boasting grave 
with scorn; 

And thou, devoted one, shalt hasten there, 

While yet the dew-drops chill the drowsy 
air, 

And, gazing in, two sun-like angels see, 

Sitting in pure, exultant majesty ? 

Has hope no prophet whisper of the voice 

That then shall bid thy faithful soul rejoice, 

When, like sweet honey dropping on thy 
heart, 

A fond, familiar ‘‘ Mary’’ makes thee start, 

And turn thy weeping eyes with swift 
accord,— 

Then cry “ Rabboni” to thy risen Lord ? 


BOOKS, 





Rose and Eugenie, the first 


tale in Zhe Zraveller’s Dream, refer to the blindness of the 


heroine :— 


In early childhood’s ruddy hours 
No veil was o’er her pleasant eyes ; 
And mem’ry nursed a dream of flowers, 
And rich, star-dimpled azure skies. 


But nought could e’er convince the maid 
That such fair scenes to earth were given; 
She said her infant soul had stray'd 
Back to its tempting home in Heav'n, 


Again, we have an allusion to a well known custom 
among the Alpine shepherds :— 


* — ye the Lord,” shout the Alpine 
rills, 
As the evening echoes go; 
Twas the shepherds that sit by the lofty 
rills, 
Whogave the word, and downward it thrills 
To their mates in the mead below. 





All’s still; but hark! from the verdant 
height 
That voice comes pealing again ; 
“ Goodnight, goodnight, till our flelds are 
bright, 
Till God doth send us His golden light; 
Brothers, amen, amen ;’" 
And Echo takes flight with her wings of 
might, 
And repeats “ goodnight, amen.” 


The following is a description of the Tyrolese army, when 


marching to battle :— 


It is not the morn with her delicate hum 
mt woken to the heart each rustling 
valley, 
But the feet of the brave, as they come, 
they come, 
As — north and south they swiftly 
sally. 
By - Eisach, black with its passionate 
ce, 
There passeth a nobler and mightier 
stream ; 
In the valley of Inn they are marching 
apace, 
Where the shaded gold of the maize doth 
gleain ; 
And the ardent sons of Adigé 
With banners of beauty pursue their 
_. COUrSE ; 
Till soon, all form one shining display, 
As they meet their Kaisar’s yeteran force; 





Then away, in glory and strength they go, 

And war's wild march is heard ’mid the 

mountains, 
Now thrillingly loud,—now mellow and 
low, 

Or coming from far with a concert of 

fountains ; 
Hark ! hark ! its magnificent melody seems 

Like Liberty cheering her champions’ 

array ; 
And hearts bound up to the region of 
dreams, 

As trumpet and drum go rolling away, 
And the chiming treble rings over the 

streams, 

Like a host of tinkling fairies at play. 
Sweet tides of blessings and praises pour 
From the throngs that stand at each cottage 

door ; 
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** Look, look, ‘tis my son, how noble and 
gay oP 

Cries she with the locks so slender and 
grey ; 

ie O father ! what brave new stories for me! 

When again at eve I sit on thy knee ;” 

“ God carry thee back to my lonely side!’ 

Is the pray'r of the young and yearning 
bride. 

But the throb of sorrow is now no more 

‘an an infant’s song ‘mid an organ’s 
roar,— 


Not hush'd,not quench’d, but smother’d o'er. 
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The inspiring standard that floats overhead 
Is the eagle of hope with her pinions out- 
A Fy nee df. 
nd, her steadfast eye of glory upturning, 
She beholds the sun of liberty “tn 
But hark to the leaping beat of the drum ! 
And the stirring air 'tis grandly sounding ; 
While the forests hum and the breezes 
come, 
And the startled flocks are friskly bound- 
ing. 


Again, we have the scene which occurs in that part of 
the tale where the stranger finds Rose in a cave weeping 


over her dead brother. 


Having quieted her fears, he thus 


offers her his home and protection :— 


Thou art not friendless, drooping Rose ! 
Time,change and ease may soothe thy woes; 
1 offer thee a beauteous bow’r, 
Made fragrant by thy namesake flow’r, 
Where Still the voice of streams shall bless 
he mountains’ warbling shepherdess ; 
A father’s love, a father’s care, 
I ask thy stricken youth to share; 
But hearken, and I ll tell thee all, 
Ev'n though "twill force me to recall 
ecelings that once were sunshine’s cup, 
sut now, deform’d by darksome woes, 
Are worn volcanoes, bellowing up 
A fitful blast of fiery throes, 
Whose quivering ashes wither o'er 
All that the sunshine cheer'd before. 
Yes, I've been buoyant, bright and young, 
And fond,fresh thoughts on mine have hung, 
And mellow bridal bells have rung ; 
For our hearts were woven in that tie 
Which years and sorrow may not sever ; 
But the pale-horsed victor pass'd us by, 
And our gordian knot was cut for ever; 
Ay, the sweet wife forsook my side, 
M rmur’d a low farewell, and died, 
She whose deep love could brave all woe. 
And, through each chance that life might 
bring, 
Still more refin’d and clear should grow, 
_dust like her own pure golden ring ; 
She left me, but her moveless arms 
Ciasped a live babe of fairy charms; 
Yet searchingly I view'd its face, 
It seemed to lack some common grace ; 
rhe shock burst out—it could not see— 
Afflicted girl! ‘twas blind like thee.” 
Phe father pauses, clasps his head, 
While heavy tears course down his cheeks 
Like fire-wrung drops of molten lead ; 
And then all brokenly he speaks: 
“ Those smileless lips—that passive brow— 
All dead as some still, lovely night; 
Child of my soul—Eugenie ! thou 
Wast a cold burden on my sight, 
Just as a sad, forsaken maid 
Needs not the gilding of the case 
Where her dead lover's heart is laid ! 
Ev'n so the gems, the flow'rs, the grace 


Then, putting her simple faith in opposition to his 


unbelief, he says :— 





Which deck'd my costly palace hall, 

To me no cheer, no comfort gave; 

I saw them through my sorrow’s pall, 

They seem’d to form one mocking grave. 
I could not bear it; and away 

To tents, and fields, and fame I fled ; 
Yet 1 love not such bold array ; 

Would that some lowly peasant shed, 
With social peace and bliss were mine— 
Such joys as but so late were thine. 
Methinks so hard a fate is strange; 

O ’tis not metin nature's range ! 
The oak tree may be shorn of leaves, 

Its head may bear the wintry snow, 
But still the virgin ivy cleaves 

All greenly round its trunk below. 
Ah! could that ivy droop and die, 

The oak were then fit type of me, 

For my green thing is faded, I 

When stript of all my summer glee, 
Saw her who might have sooth’d my care— 

My clinging child—a stricken thing; 
O Iam lonely, lonely ! where 

Doth Comfort hide her fleecy wing ? 
Maiden! I've come to seek it here, | 
Yes, ev'n from out thy lov'd one’s bier; 
Ah selfish words ! yet listen on, 

Let not thy sympathy be gone; 
Once did my daughter's tears outswim 
At a wild snatch of mountain hymn ; 
In hope I made her chambers float 
With evry rich and melting note; 

It would not do; in vain, in vain 

I sought that strange, enchanting strain ; 
And oh! there was no other lay 

That thus could charm fer heart to play- 
Wild warbler of the Alpine hills! 

That strain within thy bosom thrills, 
Pve heard it flowing ’mid thy rills; 
And in thy voice there is a tone 

The child of art may never own, 
Something that searches all the heart :- 
O come ! arise! thou may’st impart 

To her some gleam of life and joys 
Godlike may be thy song’s employ. 


own 
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But thou, but thou, bright Alpine Rose! 
Like some clear lake in meek repose, 
Thy faith receives God's light—and glows. 


The next passage we quote is that describing the fall of 
the avalanche on the French and Bavarian troops. The 
authoress, in her notes, gives an historical account of this 


circumstance :-— 


It waa ordain’d that once again 
Hope should illume the Alpine glen ; 
There, where the gentle chamois stirs 
*Mid lofty labyrinths of firs, 
Tho mountains’ rough-trained guardians 
lie, 
With gasping breath and straining eye; 
While boldly march the boastful foe 
Down in the thread-like pass below ; 
Proud casques show forth the daylight’s 
streams, 
Clear asthe bright young soldier's dreams 
Show tides of glories to be won, 
Ere yet life's sparkling course is run; 
O'er blades, that seem like waving light, 
The living sunrays flash their flight, 
Embracing them in quiv'ring play, 
Asif those swords were pure as they. 
Like orient sunset’s glist'’ning train, 
When zephyrs breathe a quick’ning strain, 
That pageant sweeps its stately smile 
Through the lone mountains’ high defile ; 
While martial symphonies are bounding, 
And battle’s tinkling trappings sounding; 
And many a laughing word of jest 
Springs up from the light and careless 
breast. 
But hark ! the massive woods o’erhead 
Are rent by sounds of mighty rushing ; 
Down, down, with hot, impetuous tread— 
Like new-born cataracts outgushing 
From craggy wombs of darkness old, — 
The mountains’ daring legions leap, 
And, with flush’d brows and bosoms bold, 
Plunge into combat’s deathful deep ; 
Yet ere the struggle waxes warm, 
That mount which volley’d down the 
storm— 
As if inspir'd with furious zeal, 
As if its granite heart could feel 
A yearning for those champion bande, 
Battling below with fervent hands ; 
Asif asham’d to stand serene 
Mid such a fierce, combustive scene— 
First gives a rumbling heave which thrills 
To the still depthe of distant bills ; 





bee girding her huge loins with thun. 
er, 
And challenging eternal wonder, 
The hoary mother with delight 
Follows her children to the fight ;~ 
Lo! ‘tis the awful avalanche ! 
Away, away, with shivering knell, 
As though a host of planets fel), 
It reels into the quaking dell, 
Crown'd with destruction terrible, 
Making the very sunbeams blanche ; 
And grasping in its ravenous grave 
Two nations’ blossom of their brave. 
A grim, wild calm, a pulseless hush 
Succeeds the nervous tragedy ; 
Clear sounds the Eisach’s gloomy gush, 
On, on careering to the sea ; 
An emblem of that solemn rush 
Of life into eternity. 
In sullen glory at their deed, 
Like Amazons the mountains stand ; 
** Man ! touch us not,or meet your meed,” 
Seems trac'd in frowns along theirband. 
Prostrate within that fated pass 
Lie youth, age, valour, love and joy ; 
Crush‘d small in one unheaving mass 
The veteran clasps his dreamy boy ; 
The pictur'd girl's unconscious smile 
(The only smile that lingers here) 
Sinks in that opening heart the while, 
With fearful faithfulness ; just near 
There shines a little braid of gold; 
Torn trom the lover’s bleeding arm, 
And round those stones, so rough and 
cold, 
Forced to entwine its silken charm. 
O France! within thy fields and bowers, 
Bavaria! on thy far-spread plains, 
Your daughters’ eyes shall give ye show- 


ers ; 
And love shall rue the Tyrol’s chains. 
When pomp’s vain vapour melts away, 
When bursts the day-king’s bubble gem, 
O God! may none be heard to pray 
The mountain still to cover them. 


The subjoined verses are sung by the blind daughter of 
the Tyrol when leaving her mountain home :— 


Thou wildly glorious mountain breeze, 
That ridest past my head ! 
So rich with rushing melodies 
From the raving rapid's bed , 
I blend with thee my last farewell, 
A playmate’s fond farewell. 


*~ old, soft-rustling evergreen, 
Jleave a charge with you; 
When flowers once more perfume the 
scene, 
O tell them I was truc! 
That, though they slept, I said farewell, 
Give them my lone farewell. 





Perchance my nursling violets 
Hear it beneath their clay, 
And oft, when dew each bosom wets, 
With pensive breath shall say 
They had a dream of sad farewell, 
Their Mountain Lark's farewc ll. 


Sweet was thy shade, my lowly home, 
So largely blest of God ; 
Ab! he was never wont to roam, 
Who presses the soldier’s sod ; 
To thee, and many a friend, farewell, 
Earth’s homes must hear farewell. 
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And few whose hearts have warmly beat, 
But know that sound, farewell ; 
With memory’s household words 'tis set, 
And hath a life-long spell ; 
Ye tender friends! I weep farewell, 
My heart bleeds out farewell. 


My own, my noble fatherland! 
Bold mountains of the brave, 
Crowned by a tragic glory’s hand ; 
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Scene of my brother’s grave ! 
I linger yet to say farewell, 
I cannot feel farewell. 


Oh! when on Heaven’s aerial tide 
; I'm borne, with vision free, 
ri wave each wondering world aside 
Till i've gazed down on thee . 
But list ! he comes, now, now, farewell! 
Echo thy child’s farewell, 


The following images occur in the description of her 


journey :— 


There was a ghost-like loveliness 
Abroad upon the hills below ; 
Like to a sleeping angel's dress 
Appeared the glorious moon-rapt snow; 
Or if that fair, ethereal scene, 
So softly cold, so brightly pale, 
So meek in majesty serene, 
Might have its like in earthly tale, 





*T would be a young and queenly bride 
Who, in her love's delightful hour, 

By some mysterious stroke had died, 
And lay within her lily bower,— 

Lay there in still and touching state, 
With all her marriage garments on, 
While death with tender reverenee sate 
On such a chastely beauteous one. 


Rose, having by the power of her wild music succeeded 
in arousing the dormant soul of Hugenie, returns to her 


beloved land to die. 


In speaking of the glories which she 


hopes to have revealed to her in Heaven, she thus mentions 


the sea :— 


Put the sea, that mystery so dear, 

That raver whose dreams I've longed to 
hear, 

Ah! it hath many a pass of death, 

Can Heaven smile on its rolling breadth ? 


Must its glory be lost to me? alas ! . 
Yet no! by Thy Throne is a sea of glass, 
And [ll eatch the heave of a crystal wave, 
Lo! there it is,—and with not one grave. 


The Picture is the title of the second story in The 


Traveller's Dream. 


We give the passage which describes 


oO 


the meeting of two hostile ships at night, and the death of 


Lucelle :— 


The roar of a great majesty 

Is lifted up, as the full sea, 

Run wild with power, rears files on files 

Of towering, glassy, ebon piles, ’ 

All pinnacled with curling snow, : 

Then, breathing thunder, lays them low. 

Strong hearts lie captive in their quakings, 

These boards have caught the aspen's 
shakings ; 

With what rude raptute flies the blast ; 

But the worst hour is gaining fast ; 

It comes, for with the next fierce wind 

The meeting crash is not behind ; 

Both echo off with chorused sweep, 

While blood’s red stars drop on the deep ; 

The gales, like rapt spectators round, 

Now shout, now wail despair’s drear 
sound, 

Till, frenzied by the fevered flush 

Of strong impatience, in they rush, 

And do a deadlier work than all ; 

For hark ! why comes that piteous call 

Of utter loss, that reeling shock ? 

Ah! the keel splinters on a rock,— 

A leak is sprung, and with hoarse din 

The black destroyer gurgles in ; 

Babels of winds, words, waters swell ; 

O where the artist ? where Lucelle ? 





She’s standing at the very bow, 

And the loosed life-boat 1s below; 
Her half grey locks all stream astray, 
Her garb is dripping with the spray ; 
One leap would bear her safe away. 


As one that in a nightmare dreaming 
Runs from some pressing shadow foe, 
To a safe height or depth’s clear seeming, 
Yet past the foreground cannot £0; 
So stands she there, transfixed and numb, 

Absorbed in terror’s mute excess; 
The storm is hushed down to a hum, 
Like the low lay of tenderness 
Sung by a wandering idiot girl, 
When sorrowing for days gone by, 
And unrequited love’s lost pear! 
Still seeking with that lonely sigh ; 
Who, with a look of eager pleading, 
Stops short at every garden gate, a 
And begs one bough of Love-lies-bleeding, 
For tassels to her cap of state. 
But there Lucelle, with glaring eye, 
And shut hands fastened to her sides, 
Still puts not forth one nerve to fly,— 
And now, away the life-boat glides ; . 
Once more the charging gust doth o? A 
And with a worried panther’s boun * 
Snaps her up from the trembling groune; 
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apless woman! she is lost ; 
om with a wheeling fling she’s tost 
Into a satiated cave; 
And the great billow seals her grave. 
But ere she’s gone, lo! on her eyes, 
What lightning shifted scenes arise ? 
A forest cottage—and a mother ; 
And then the face is of another, 
Tis night like now;—next comes the 
main 
With dull remorse and troublous pain ; 
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But lastly, all dissolve away 

Into one softly rosy ray, 

Which glides up, bow-like, round her 
form, 

Widening in many a colour warm ; 

Aye, she had felt some shade of rest, 

For lately hope within her breast 

Had wove one fair, though secret fold 

From threads of truth the artist told. 


The following lines are from the Roman Bridal :— 


9 
e morn of pomp was come ; 
Tyee tarried Shy bark, young bride ! 
There were those that watched, with 
wondering hum, 

By the beautiful Euxine tide ; 
It had gladdened the heart of Byzantium 

But to look on the slaves at thy side. 


Ah! what could thy ailing be ? 
That wave, which thou camest not o’er, 
Seemed casting in wreaths of diamonds 
for thee, 
As it sunnily broke on the shore ; 
And on yonder gleaming board thou 
might’st see 
A superb and bountiful store. 


For the costly feast was made; 
The falernian wine was mage 
In the graceful cups of Greece displayed, 





And with orient roses swimming ; 
While the couch of luxury was laid, 
All rich with its golden trimming. 


Were there not virgins fair 
Well fitted to follow thy tread ? 
Had they not chosen out garments rare, 
And tastefully tired the head ; 
They fluttered and sighed—they had fain 
repair 
For to see the bright stranger wed. 


Glad children had been in the field, 
And returned half faint and oppressed, 
With roses as soft as Italia could yield, 
For the bed of thy mid-day rest ; 
O where could thy wonted pride be con- 
cealed ? 
For here might its dreams be caressed. 


One more specimen, from the Miscellaneous Poems, and 
we have done with this volume. This pretty, graceful little 
poem is called Zhe Wreath of the Hamlet :— 


Ona —  e, bank where the bird had 
mirth, 
And the zephyr its sweetest sigh, 
Where the sunshine of buttercups rose 
from the earth, 
And welcomed the beams that from 
heaven had birth, 
xuere were some who would say good- 
ye, 


The — still peeped from her cradle of 
goid, 
With its curtains so rosil dy’d; 
But the friends—tbe Wreath of the Ham- 
let’s wold— 
~~ to each other cre flowers do 
0 


Should each have the dreams of a bride. 
They sought for a rose, and with playful 
grief 


’T was laid in the locks of her 
= going forth with a bright young 
ef : 
It was red as his flag, when in high relief 
It glowed on the martial stir, 


They pull'd up a lily of melting blue 
From the breast of the lucid lake, 

As a gift for her who had vow'd to view, 

— life, the skies’ and the billows’ 

For her roving mariner’s sake; 





an ae whose flower of the wave she'd 
e, 

And whose eye was a mystic star 
That coldly looked on the field and tree, 
But smiled in glory over the sea, 

And down to the rocks afar. 


They took down a spray of the hawthorn 
sweet, 
Now bright on its branches blowing, 
As —_ for the maiden whose lightsome 
eet, 
Led on by the love of a_ bridegroom 
meet, 
To a life as wild was going ;— 


Was going away to the woodman’s tent, 
Where blossoms there none but the free; 

Where vainly the emigrant’s ear is bent 

For aught but a song from the wigwam 


sent, 
Or the dirge of the hoary tree. 


From a quiet lustre of dew-tipp'd blades 
They drew forth a violet fair, 
For that girlish brow with the golden 
braids— : 
For the youngest of all, who in home’s 
dear shades 
W ould still have her pleasure or care. 
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For the heart of a playmate had crept 
unseen 
And silently into her own ; 
As the shoot of a plant, when its germs 
are green, 
Will bend to its fellow, and mingle their 
sheen, 
None heeding till thus they are grown. 


And her life, like that velvet flower she 
wore, 
Should 


earth ; 
While the gentle sorrows that came to 
her door 
Like the blessed dew and the rain should 
pour, 
And from Heaven alone have birth. 


be veil'd from the winds of 
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But what intended these partin maid 
By their gifts of a diverse + ho rr 


| Culled from the bower and the Wilding 


glades, 
From the sparkling lake and the simple 
shades ; 
And yet all with a clear perfume ? 


*T was to tell that though vari 
they’d wend, ’ ee 
And the feelings and forms which were 
given, 
Yet each flower of the Hamlet's Wreath 
would attend 
That the sweets of virtue and faith should 
ascend 
Unfailingly upward to Heaven. 


We shall conclude with the following beautifully simple 
lines from the Poetical Pieces, entitled The Buttercup :— 


Say, fairy-like queen of the meadow, 
Who bids thy young being unfold ? 

Who gives thee that emerald palace. 
And that raiment of glistening gold ? 


Who makes thy twin-sister, the Daisy, 
So fondly to dwell by thy side ; 

And sends thee supplies of sweet honey, 
For the bees that around thee abide ? 


Who gives thee to Spring as a jewel, 
Asa crown for her virgin brow ? 

So that all the dark remnants of Winter 
May own her dominion and bow. 


Who makes thee inspire such rapture 
In the heart of the sportive child ? 
And in him who has flown from the city, 
To see one so lovely and wild. 





Thy breast as it gazes on heaven, 
Seems moistened with gratitude’s dew~— 
Seems oft to our question replying, 
* Tis the goodness of God unto you.” 


O yes, little eloquent wilding, 
n whatever region thou art, 
As a golden star of His goodness, 
Dost thou gladden the Christian s heart. 


Far more than thy exquisite sisters, 
Who are born of the cultured sod, 

Thou teachest the beautiful lesson 
Of trusting dependence on God. 


Sunny Buttercup, who does not love thee, 
And rejoice whea he sees thee expand, 
Like a smile glowing over the meadow — 
Like a message from God to our land ? 


One of the dangers attendant upon the cultivation of a 
taste for the composition of what is called Religions Poetry, 
arises from the fact, that every body who can read a Bible 
thinks he can write poetry upon Bible subjects ; and he is 
encouraged in this error by the vast number of hymns which 
he has read, or heard sung. Now, it is inconsistent with 
the history of literature, that any of its branches should be 
detached from the service of religion. The oldest literature 
which we have is in the Bible. ‘‘ The human heart,” it 1s 
said, ‘‘ will always ask some higher expression for its feel- 
ings and imaginations, than the common language of life. 
Literature is this same higher expression ; but of all the 
branches of literature, the poetical is the highest expression 
of the feelings and the imagination. The oldest poetry 
which we have is in the Bible. Poetry is the most ancient 
form of literature, and religion is the most ancient form ol 


in all ages and 


reviewer, but religion, the truths of which, 
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countries, it has been its office to represent and embody in 
expressive symbols? And religion itself, though infinitely 
higher than poetry, by reason of its purity, and still more 
differenced from philosophy, as being itself the very prin- 
ciple of life, can only be suitably exhibited in those magni- 
ficent forms, by which it is the business of imagination to 
express, however mythically, the otherwise incommunicable 
ideas indelibly impressed on the human mind, by the hand 
of its omnipotent Creator. 


«’T was God himself that first tuned every tongue, 
And gratefully of him alone they sung.” 


Hence the earliest poetry of which we have any record 
treats of theology and cosmogony—the generation of the 
ods and the creation of heaven and earth, furnish the sub- 
ime arguments of the earliest bards. And it is remarkable, 
that wherever literature has been revived after along period 
of seeming death, its revival has been owing to an under 
current of religious reformation, which was sceking for its 
appropriate expression. 

The examples of Virgil, of Tasso, and of Milton, suffici- 
ently demonstrate the advantages of the connexion between 
learning and poetry ; but of all poetry, to religious poetry 
is learning most necessary. A criticaster may probably 
think that it presents only fatal facilities. A certain class 
of religious poetry may possess such facilities, which are 
fatal enough both to author and reader. The class to which 
they appertain is that to which learning is not necessary, 
that which claims uneducated originality and inspiration, 
though maudlin, which is underived. It is that class of 
pseudo-poetry which is produced by ignorance, addressed 
to ignorance, and applauded by ignorance—Poetry origin- 
ating in a state of factitious enthusiasm, or in a spirit of 
interested hypocrisy and sectarian cant—in fine, such poe- 
try as Robert Montgomery’s Ze Omnipresence of the 
Deity contains—a work composed wholly of centos from 
evangelical writers, and the ravings of religions bedlamites, 
unrelieved by the least suggestion of philosophy, and unre- 
deemed by any manifestation of piety or truth. 

Such is the religious poetry which presents the tempting 
facilities so strongly urged, and such as the poetry, such is 
the religion of which it is the expression, The sects that aflect 
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this style of sentimental devotion, despise learning in their 
spiritual teachers, and prefer the unintelligible ravings of 
ignorant enthusiasm. With such the profoundest ignorance 
is the mother of the truest devotion. This is a very com- 
mon idea with those who have never felt the influence, nor at- 
tained that perfection of which the human understanding is 
rendered capable by education. Religion, they think, is en- 
tirely independent of any acquirements of science, and in- 
capable of receiving either elucidation or aggrandisement 
from any of its speculative refinements. 

When reason was clouded by prejudice, and the under- 
standing darkened by ignorance, the exertion of the divine 
power in miracles, or immediate fulfilment of familiar and 
long expected prophecies, could alone be sufficient to estab- 
lish the divine authority of the Christian religion. But when 
education and science have matured the understanding, and 
reason has discovered and felt the strength of its powers, it 
then wanders forth secure, in the labyrinths of enquiry— 
can trace the nature and attributes of the Deity in the per- 
fection of his works, from observing its own freedom to will 
and do what is good, can discover its own deficiency in the 
purity of his sight, and, from the principles of natural jus- 
tice, infer the punishment which such a defection from duty 
deserves, the need of expiatory services, and the inefficiency 
of human endeavours to effect them. From these and simi- 
Jar modes of reasoning, and an inability to arrive at any 
certainty, it at length perceives the want of some superna- 
tural communication ; and when, by means of the same 
faculties, it shall have investigated and approved of the dis- 
pensation offered, and been satisfied of its authenticity its 
purity, and perfection, from such internal and convincing 
proofs of reason, the soul becomes enabled to render to God 
the acceptable homage of faith in his promises, and the merits 
of his Son; of faith, not merely assenting, but quick and 
lively ; productive of all that benevolence and good will to 
whe A for which the advent of the Saviour was proclaimed 
to the world. 

Religious poetry in this age of the world, should take this 
high point of philosophical endeavour. If learning be 80 
necessary to the religionist, more especially is it necessary 
to the religious poet; for every poet is an enthusiast 
The ignorant euthusiast acts from the dictates of inter 
nal conviction, and his internal convictions proceed (at 
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least according to his own ideas) from the knowledge of 
truth; but here he stops; he enquires no further, either 
how he came by them, or how far they are consistent with, 
or contrary to the great laws of natural reason and justice ; 
his convictions, therefore, arise from no certain authority, 
nor are they confirmed by the decisions of cool and dispas- 
sionate judgment ; by what motives his conduct may be di- 
rected is left to the doubtful operations of prejudice or pas- 
sion, and by what arguments defended, to the blind and par- 
tial system of zxward feeling—like the madman, who reasons 
right from wrong principles, he also takes for granted the 
trath of certain principles, of which his mind, neither en- 
lightened by science, nor strengthened by learning, is un- 
able to detect the error, or, if detected, remove ; and on these 
he acts with all the impetuosity, and often real fortitude, 

which the occasion may demand. The poor man who 
fancies himself a king, and acts with the dignity which he is 

conscious should be attached to such a station, calls forth, 

indeed, more pity, but excites far less apprehension. To 

preserve the religious poet from this madness, and to pre- 

vent him from making others mad also, learning and science 

are indispensably necessary. 

“Henrietta” has led us, through her genuinely sacred 
productions, into this disquisition upon “ pious poetry.” 
We hope soon again to meet her and Mr. Gannon on new 
ram ; but let each remember a wise saying of Bulwer 

ytton’s—THE THOUGHT IS THE MUSE, THE VERSIFICATION 
IS ONLY THE DRESS! 





As we write of religious poetry, the following very exqui- 
site lines may be here introduced as a specimen of what the 
writer of such poetry, when not of the highest class,may arrive 
at. The lines are extremely beautiful and thoughtful, and 
teach the grand moral, that although every man can know 
the sins committed,God alone sees the temptations surmount- 
ed. We may add, that the lines are by the writer of the 
new novel, Hil/s and Hollows, reviewed in our present 
Number :— 
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THE POOR FALLEN ONES, 
1, 


Have we then no tears to shed? 
Are our hearts seared or dead ? 
Humankind, 
Womankind, 
Saved from the snare? 
Shall we crush the fallen reed, 
Sisters—withal their need, 
Hideously, 
Piteously, 
Crazed with despair. 
2. 
Alas! they’re a shameless set, 
But are ye blameless yet ? 
Blighting them, 
Slighting them, 

Cank’ring their youth. 
Forget not—who spurn them now— 
Many’s the burning vow 

Winningly, 
Sinningly, 
Stole them from Truth. 
3 


A deeply degraded lot, 
Abject and aided not, ~ 
Weary hearts, 
Dreary hearts, 

Lost to fair fame. 
Unpitied ills harden them— 
Bless God, and pardon them, 

Healthy folks, 
Wealthy folks, 
Spotless in name / 

4, 


Ignoble and low ’tis true, 
Blotting our social view, 
Paining us, 
Staining us, 
E’en with their sight. 
But think ye displacing them 
Serves for effacing them— 
Hiving them, 
Driving them, 
Far from the light. 
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5. 


Oh! what’s to become of them ? 
Try to save some of them, 
Healingly, 
Feelingly, 
Shaping their days. 
Afford them a biding place, 
Home—not a hiding place— 
Readily, 
Steadily, 
Teaching God’s ways! 
6. 


Tis blindly debasing them, 

Houselessly chasing them, 
Rushingly, 
Crushingly, 

Crowded in sin. 
Beware ! ’tis a crying curse 
When the Bad fly to worse ; 

Are they all 
Past recall ? 
Who sees within ? 
7. 
Woe’s me! there are glaring ones, 
Frenzied and daring ones, 
Tearlessly, 
Fearlessly, 
Reckless of Hate. 
But more are forlorn ones, 
Famished and torn ones, 
Whiningly, 
Piningly, 
Mourning their fate. 
8. 


Did each her dark wrongs unfold, 
Well might our blood run cold! 
Love believed, 
Love deceived, 
Anguish and Wrath. 
Sad mothers bemoaning them, 
Brothers disowning them, 
Cast away 
Fast they stray 
Down by sin’s path. 
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9. 


Not harshly abusing them, 

No, nor ill using them, 
(Maddening some, 
Saddening some) 

Makes them amend. 
Instruct them to pray instead, 
Earning pure daily bread, 

Bear with them, 
Share with them, 
He will befriend. 


10. 


Poor Outcasts—for Peace they sigh, 
Sure ’twere release to die! 
Who shall say 
Such as they 
Mercy ne’er found. 
’T were hard all their woes to tell, 
Christ alone knows it well ; 
Judge no more, 
Once before 
He wrote on the ground. 











Aut. VIIL—WARDS OF COURT AND THEIR 
RELIGION. 


In the matter of The O’ Malleys, Minors. 
Important Judgment in Chancery, 
(Extracted from The Daily Express, November 22nd, 1858.) 


As a diseased state of the blood through the effects of tinie, 
good air,and wholesome dict, is restored to a healthful condition, 
so the acrid humors of sectaries in the body politic are gradually 
dispersed by time, converse with those of other sects, and tlie 
softening influence of an enlarged and liberal system of edaca- 
tion. In this country religious differences which have so long 
blazed high and fiercely almost to the ruin of the country’s best 
interests,are dying out,and although the smouldering fire is occa- 
sionally fanned into a flame by some religious topic, which brings 
the two great creeds of the country into antagonism, yet the 
materials for a conflagration are now sadly wanting,or to speak in 
plain English and not in figures, fanatics have become rare and 
ate becoming rarer. When the educated men of the first 
quarter of the present century, might be classed at fifty per 
cent of bigots, the second quarter has not produced more than 
len; and we have reasons to hope that the next quarter 
will diminish the number to the lowest average to which 
education can reduce bigotry—five per cent, an average below 
which as long as there are sects, and fools and knaves, we can 
hardly expect to find bigotry reduced. That the bitter blood 
of sectarianism is becoming gradually sweetened, is testified by the 
reasonable or nearly reasonable observations of the press, on the 
decision of the Chancellor in the case of the O’Malleys minors. 
There was not on one side a howl of indignation and abuse, 
and on the other one of trinmph and recrimination, but party 
papers, albeit with more or less of the tone of self-rightcousness, 
have approximated to the language and reasoning of ordinary 
educated men. It is in this spirit we approach the considera- 
tion of that case, and do not fear but that the soundness of the 
Chancellor’s judgment may be questioned without accusing him 
of Incompetency or bigotry, without using a disrespectful word or 
making a single injurious insinuation. We would deal with this 
case as the legal publications of the day might deal with 
decisions of the different Courts of Law and Equity, as they 
frequently do, and without importing more of the religious 
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element than if the question were one of Real Property Law. 
Such a mode of dealing with this case is not likely to find favor 
with the non-professional reader, but we trust that from the 
interest which such a question as this, must excite in the mind 
of every individual in the community, not utterly destitute 
of family ties, albeit writing dry law, as we are, we shall 
make ourselves understood by every man of ordinary intelli. 
rence. 

The main facts of the case, although we cannot admit that 
they lead to the inferences drawn by the Lord C hancellor, we 
shall give in the brief and lucid statement of His Lordship in 
pronouncing judgment in the case. 

“Tt appears from these affidavits that Ellen O'Malley, the mo- 
ther of the minors, was the eldest daughter of William Jameson, 
formerly a sergeant in the Constabulary Force. She had been 
strictly and carefully educated by her parents in the Reformed 
faith as a Protestant. She married John O’Malley, a constable 
of the force, but he was a Roman Catholic. They had eight 
children, five sons and three daughters. William, the eldest 
child, is twelve years of age; the three daughters are of the 
ages of ten, eight, and seven respectively ; the others are of the 
ages of five years and two years; and the youngest is under 
two years. ‘The elder portion of the family were regularly sent 
to school in the several places in which John O'Malley was 
stationed. In the National school of one of these places they 
were taught and treated as Protestant children, and were re- 
turned as such to the National Board by the master, who was 
himself a Roman Catholic. In the schools at the other places 
they were instructed, as well as registered, as Protestant child- 
ren. ‘hey attended Divine service in the Protestant Church, 
andalsv the cateshetical instruction on each Saturday, when the 
Protestant children of the church were instructed by the rector 
in the Church Catechism. The eldest boy attended the Sun- 
day school in connexion with the church, and was sent to church 
by his father at a time when Ellen O’Malley was absent from 
home, a patient in the Galway infirmary. The family were 
visited by the Protestant clergymen, and the children were 
occasionally taught by their father at home out of the Holy 
Scriptures, and from the Catechism of the United Church. It 
does not appear that in any one instance their father ever had 
taken any of them to a Roman Catholic service, and with the 
exception of having all but the youngest baptized according to 
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the rites of the Roman Catholic Church, he never in any respect 
treated any of them otherwise than as a Protestant parent ought 
to treat his child. It therefore seems to me, that it is satis- 
factorily made out, as a matter of fact, that in the church, the 
family, and the school, these children were, with the full con- 
sent of both their parents carefully trained up as Protestant child- 
en. The father diedin March, 1857. After his death, their mo- 
ther continued the same course of instruction as had been follow- 
ed in thefather’s lifetime. She diedin June, 18538,a pauper in the 
workhouse at Tuam, and whilst the children remained in the 
workhouse, until the 18th of August, 1858, they were visited 
taught, and treated as Protestant children. T’o this no objec- 
tion appears to have been made, before the 11th of August, 
when the aunt, Jane Robinson, applied to the guardians to get 
the children out of the workhouse.” 

The rules which govern cases of this kind, are not many or 
involved, and by throwing aside much evidence that really dves 
not bear on the question on which the Chancellor decided, and 
by eliminating those rules without wading through all the 
numerous decisions in which they are recognized, and 
acted on, we trust to be able to express our views on this 
question within reasonable compass, and by our mode of treat- 
ing it 10 leave it in the power of non-professional as well as 
professional readers to form an opinion on the subject. 

Our desire is to simplify the consideration of this case, the 
surest mode of arriving at a just opinion of it. Going through . 
anumber of cases somewhat similar, which in some respects 
resemble the case for consideration, and in other perhaps essen- 
tial elements differ from it, is the way in which the case 
has been for the most part treated in discussion—a mode per- 
haps not so objectionable when only Jawyers are dealing with 
it, but in our opinion not the most satisfactory way cither 
for professional or non-professional hearers. In justice to the 
gentlemen of the long robe, however, it must be admitted that 
it is not frequently possible otherwise to deal with a question, 
80 involved are authorities and so irreconcilable with fixed 
or defined rules. ‘This question however of the religious custod y 
of wards is fortunate] y not so over laid by conflicting authorities. 
When so much utterly irrelevant, has been dragged into the case, 
so much evidence objectionable in point of admissibility and ma- 
teriality, the most satisfactory way of dealing with it seems 
to be, to state the rules which govern a Court of Kquity in 
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dealing with such cases, to establish the accuracy with which 
these rules are stated, and then to enter upon their bearing on 
the facts of this case. 

‘The wishes of the father on the subject of his children’s 
religion override the authority of all other persons with 
exceptions we shall presently state. Where the father dies 
without any express direction on the subject, children are 
to be brought up in the religion of their father, because 
the court assumes such to be the father’s wish. When the 
father dies in a state of transition, when his religious opinions 
cannot be well known, and gives a direction as to the religion 
in which his children are to be educated, that direction is to 
ve carried out. Both these rules are subject to two exceptions, 
one settled by a number of authorities, the other by Talbot v. 
Lord Shrewsbury—That if from any cause the children have 
been brought up in a faith different from their father’s or diffe- 
rent from that in which he directed that they should be edu- 
cated, and it should appear that they have attained such an age 
and received such an amount of religious or rather sectarian 
instruction, that they could not, without danger of becoming des- 
titute of all religion, receive new impressions, the court con- 
sidering a disregard of its own rule and of the father’s wish 
preferable to destroying all religious principles in the minor, 
will not interfere, but allow the child to continue in the faith 
in which it has been instructed. The other that the minor will 
be entrusted to the charge of persons differing from the 
father’s creed, and in which it is to be reared where tle health 
or the preservation of the child renders it necessary. 

With the exceptions above stated the rule is universal,—the 
religion of the father, or that in which he has directed the chil- 
dren to be educated, is to be that in which the child shall ac- 
cording to the rules of a Court of Equity be brought up. 

Objecting as we do to the decision of the Chancellor, perhaps 
nO course more satisfactory to those disposed to differ from us 
can be taken, than to confine ourselves tu the cases referred to 
in the judgment, as from these as well as many others the rules 
which we have stated as those under which a Court of Equity 
acts in such cases will sufficiently appear. ‘The first of these, 
Lyons v. Blenkin, Jacob’s Reports, page 240, was a case 1n which 
ilie religious question was not raised, but the rights of a on 
to the custody of his children during his life-time were “ 
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eussed. ‘I'his case can hardly be considered a direct, authority 
on the point, and we should not have referred to it but that 
for the purpose of satisfying our readers that we give the case 
the fullest and fairest consideration, we have determined to 
refer to every authority cited by the Chancellor in his judgment. 
In that case the mother of the children had been dead for some 
time; their maternal grandmother had bequeathed them a 

considerable property, and dealing with them as if they were | 
her own children had given them in charge to an aunt, one of 
her own daughters; to this disposition the father of the chil- 
dren assented, and for several years they remained with the aunt. 
The father married a second time, and (as it would appear) from 
vexatious motives insisted on the children being given up to 
him when they had reached the respective ages of nineteen, 
fourteen and twelve, and for this purpose filed his petition. The 
father was a man of limited means, and the children had been 

educated and reared by their aunt in a mode of life superior to 

that in which the father could afford to maintain them, and it 

Was in giving judgment in that case refusing the prayer of the 

father's petition that the Lord Chancellor made use of those 

expressions quoted by the Lord Chancellor of Lreland in the 

case of the O’Malleys. ‘It appears to me that the father has 

so far given his consent to this course of education as to pre- 

clude him from saying that he shall now be permitted to break 
in and introduce a new system of education which cannot be 
consistent with the system to which they have been habituated.” 
In this case the court went farther than ever it has gone before 
or since in interfering with the right of the father to the pos- 
session of his children. It can hardly be said to touch the 
O’Malleys’ case at all, and as far as it does, it merely goes to 
shew that the rule recognising the father’s rights is modified as 
we have stated it. 

The next case (Witty v. Marshall, lst Young and Collyer, 
C.C., 68,) referred to and quoted from by the Chancellor is 
directly in point as laying down and illustrating both the 
rule and the exception as we have stated it. In Witty v. 
Marshall, both father and mother had been Protestants. A 
short time before his death the father began to give evidence 
of approval of the tenets and practices of the church of Kome, 
and perhaps the most accurate way of describing his condition 
of mind would be to say he was in a state of transition. In 
his will, he speaks of himself as being a Roman Catholic, and 
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desires that his son should be educated in the same religion, 
and appointed his wife and certain other persons guardians of 
his child. The mother after her husband’s death became a 
Roman Catholic. (‘The Chancellor by mistake speaks of her as 
a Protestant, but the fact is quite unimportant.) When the 
case came before the court, the child was fifteen years of age, 
and had, it appeared, been brought up principally by Protes- 
tant relatives. The mother sought to get the child from her 
Protestant relatives for the purpose of rearing him according 
to the father’s directions, in the Roman Catholic Church. The 
minor had, it appears, received what are called Protestant im- 
pressions, and the Lord Chancellor quotes the following pas- 
sages from Vice Chancellor Knight Bruce’s judgment in the 
case :—** With every respect therefore to what may be allowed 
to the feelings and wishes of the father on so important a sub- 
ject, it is impossible not to see that great danger to the spiritual 
welfare and to the moral character of the infant may arise (I do 
not say will arise) from a change of religious education, On 
this ground and ¢4zs ground alone, it is the duty of the Court 
to pause.” He then says, “ the proper course is to direct a re- 
ference to the Master. Rarely can the Court with propriety, 
withdraw such questions from the Master.” 

‘Qn this ground only,” says V. C. Knight Bruce, “ can we 
interfere with the wishes of the father.” We will take the liberty 
of adding some extracts from his judgment which will more 
explicitly state the rule. 

“ Upon the other part of the case the course which has been 
taken is unforiunate. It appears that the father of the infant, 
his lawful father, was a Roman Catholic ; not only so, but*by his 
will he has left strict injunctions that his son should be 
educated in his own religion. J¢ appears to me therefore that 
ié was the duty of ali who had the care of the infant to cause 
him to be brought up in his father’s faith. Iam of opimon 
therefore, that however well intentioned the party might be, the 
non-compliance with the father’s injunctions was a breach of 
duty both towards the father and the infant himself ;” again - 
“T see no reason to think that they were not actuated by 
the best of motives ; dué the relatives of the mother did not 

keep faith with the dead: they might have brought up the 1n- 
fant in the religion of his father consistently with kind care and 
attention, and consistently with his residence in a Protestant 
family. This however has not been done, and it is alleged 
that the infant has been allowed to arrive at an important 
period of his life under Protestant impressions.” 
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“But,” says the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, “the recent 
case of Stourton v. Stourton, which in the year 1857 came be- 
fore the Lords Justices of Appeal in Chancery in England, puts 
the question beyond controversy in this Court.” We will not 
stop here to consider what is meant by “ the question;” there 
are several in the case, and according to his Lordship’s own 
opinion, the children are to be divided into two classes; nately, 
those who have received “ Protestant impressions,” and those 
who are incapable from their youth of having received religi- 
ous impressions of any kind, each class to be separately consi- 
dered and disposed of by a different class of cases. Neither 
shall we stop here to consider how far it “ putthe question be- 
yond controversy,” but proceed as we have proposed to our- 
selves by stating the cases and the manner in which they were 
decided, and giving such extracts as will show the mode in 
which each case is disposed of. In Stourton v. Stourton both 
parents of the ward were Roman Catholics. The child was 
baptized in the religion of his parents at the instance of his 
uncle Lord Stourton, his father having died a week before the 
child was born. The mother became a Protestant, and edu- 
cated the cluild entirely in the Protestant religion. In Octo- 
ber, 1856, when the child was nine years old, Lord Stourton 
presented a petition to have him made a ward of court, and 
prayed that he or some of the child’s Roman Catholic relatives 
should be appointed guardians for the purpose of bringing him 
up in the religion of his father and family. The Master of the 
Rolls decided in favour of Mrs. Stourton’s claim tothe custody of 
the child to have him brought up a Protestant, and from this 
decision Lord Stourtcn appealed. After the arguments of 
Counsel had concluded, their Lordships, Sir J. L. Knight 
Bruce and Sir G. J. Turner, desired to have a private inter- 
view with the minor; and afterwards delivered their judgment 
in favour of the mother’s demand that the child should be edu- 
cated a Protestant. In the report of the judgment of Lord 
Justice Sir Knight Bruce, 8 Jurist, new series, page 529, we 
find the following passages. ‘The Master of the Rolls had 
substantially decided for the latter; (the Auglican church) 
but he did not appear to have seen the plaintiff, who was a 
boy of delicate constitution, born on the 30th May, 1847, and 
was the posthumous son of Mr. Stourton a younger son of 
the late Lord Stourton and there being no proof that Mr. Stour- 
ton intended his son to be brought up otherwise, than as a Ko- 
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man Catholic he ought to have been brought up a Roman Cath. 
olic”’ le then goes on to observe on the remissness of Lord 
Stourton in having so long lain by and allowed Mrs. Stourton 
to educate the boy as she thought proper. “ Jn Ais Lord- 
ship's gudyment, there had been a failure in duty, towards the 
late Mr. Stourton. An application might kave been made to 
the Court before the mind of the child had been religiously 
biassed, inwhich case his education in the principles of his 
father would no doubt have been ordered.” 

His Lordship then observes, that on examination the child 
appeared of more than ordinary intelligence, and that ne under- 
stood more minutely than boys of his age generally did, the 
different points in controversy, between the two Churches—as 
transubstantiation, the attributes of the Virgin, the invocation 
of Saints, and the authority of the Pope, and then observes :— 
‘The Protestant seed which had been sown, appeared to have 
taken such a hold on his mind, that the tares, if tares they 
were, could not be rooted up without danger to the wheat. 
The child’s tranquillity, health, happiness, and spiritual welfare, 
were too likely to suffer from an attempt to efface his Protestant 
impressions for such a course to be attempted.” In Sir George 
Turner’s judgment we find the following passages—*‘ ‘The prin- 
ciples by which the Court was governed in those cases, when 
no testamentary guardian had been appointed, were not open to 
doubt. When an infant became a ward of Court, the duty of 
the Court was to consult the welfare of the infant, and in so 
doing the Court recognized no religious distinctions. If con- 
sistently with the duty of the Court, the wishes of the father 
could be attended to, the Court paid attention to those wishes ; 
but if they could not be carried into effect without sacrificing 
what the Court considered to be for the benefit of the child, they 
could not be attended to. Zhe father here had died without 
expressing any wish ; and if the application had been made at 
once, it would have been much of course that the child should have 
been brought up in his father’s religion : but when the applica- 
tion as here had been delayed, and the child had been suffered 
to receive other religious impressions, more serious considera- 
tions arose. The father’s wishes might be in conflict with the 
safety and welfare of the child,and it was necessary to see what re- 
ligious impressions had already been made on the child s mind. 
“ILaving shown from the cases referred to by the Lord Chancel- 
lor, and without even going beyond those cases, that we have 
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stated the rules of the Court in such cases correctly, let us 
now see how far the Chancellor has acted in conformity with 
these rules. We shall, for this purpose—even although, 
we might on the evidence, quarrel with the classification of the 
children, which places four of them as capable of, and having 
actually received Protestant impressions—admit that there was 
enough of evidence to lead the Court to suppose some im- 
ressions had boen made on the children. 

Let us take these rules, even strained to the extent that they 
have been by the Lords Justices in Stourton v Stourton, in which 
their Lordships went so far as to hold that a boy of nine years 
old had received such religious impressions, that they could not 
be modified or interfered with, without danger of destroying 
all religious opinions; and in which Lord Justice Knight 
Bruce seemed to be considerably influenced in his opinion by a 
Pascalite horror of the Jesuits’College of Stoneyhurst,which was 
suggested as the place of instruction for the minor; taking we 
say these rules in the view most favourable to the Chancellor’s 
decision, lef us see how should these children have been dis- 
posed of. We need not scramble through the weak and uncertain 
evidence about religious education, perhaps the vaguest that ever 
was offered in a Court of Justice ; but assume that there was a 
reasonable amount of evidence to shew that the children were 
capable of instruction, and had received religious instructions 
which would have opened the question as to whether they had 
received Protestant impressions. Was it not the duty of the 
Court either to have examined these children as had been 
done by the Lords Justices in Stourton v, Stourton, or refer it 
to the Master as in Witty v. Marshall, to ascertain whether 
or not these children had received Protestant impressions ? 
Ifthe Chancellor, or the Master of the Court to whom the 
matter should be referred, could conscientiously say that four 
of these children had received such Protestant impressions, that 
there was a likelihood of rooting up all religion, in the effort 
to root out the peculiar tenets of the Protestant religion, we 
should have bowed to the decision which gave these elder 
children to Protestant guardians as being in accordance with 
the rules of the court, albeit, somewhat dissatisfied as to the 
metaphysical test, especially when applied by anearnest sectary. 

As to the younger children, however, beyond a possibility of 
doubt or question, they should have been handed over to the 
petitioner, William O’Malley, to be educated as Roman Catho- 
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lics, In their case there could not be a pretence for saying 
that religious impressions had been made on them; there was 
evidence strongly corroborated, conclusive, that their father 
wished his children to be reared Roman Catholics, that he was 
himself a Roman Catholic, au unquestioned fact in the case, 
and one amply sufficient without an expression of wish or 
direction, one way or the other, for the Court to deduce that 
his wish was that his children should be reared iu his own 
faith. As regards the elder children it may be said we are 
quarrelling about straws, as our only objection is that the minor 
detail of inquiry from the children themselves was not en- 
tered on, aud that we concede the propositions insisted on by 
the Chancellor. We do so, because without quarrelling with 
the deductions his Lordship has drawn from the evidence in 
the case as we might do, it is suificient for our purpose, and a 
much more satisfactory mode of dealing with the case, to take 
the lowest possible ground for ourselves, and conceding the most 
favourable to those who differ from us,totake hisLordship’s state- 
ments of the facts, asthe facts of the case, to take from his cases, 
and his only, our law, and show, even with the materials he fur- 
nishes us,that he has not dealt with these children as according to 
the well settled rules of the court, they should have been 
disposed of. 

In dealing with the elder children, the Lord Chancellor 
referred to a certain class of cases which showed that when 
Protestant impressions were made the children so impressed 
should under ail circumstances be reared Protestants. Why 
should not the rule recognised in all those cases as the un- 
questioned and unquestionable rule, a rule whose strict appli- 
cation can be escaped from only by the most imminent danger to 
the child’s entire religious belief—why we repeat should not 
that rule be acted cn and applied to the younger children? In 
dealing with the younger children, the Chancellor goes to a dif- 
ferent class of cases ignoring the rule which rurs through those 
already referred to which are the most recent. In applying 
himself to the disposal of the younger children his lordshipreters 
to three cases, one, a common law case, the other two, equity de- 
cisions —and after stating these cases goes anew into the ev!- 
dence, for the purpose of bringing the younger children within 
those cases. The first case referred to is that of the Queen v. 
Clarke, 7 Ellis and Blackburn, 201. Now with regard to that 
and every other law case, we will venture on the sweeping propo- 
sition, that they can have no bearing, and can throw no light on 
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the rule of a Court of Equity in such cases. We shall go 
shortly into the facts of that case to show that Courts of Law, 
on writs of habeas corpus, as in every other branch of 
their common law or statutable jurisdiction, can regard only 
legal rights. They have not the same machinery for acting as 
Courts of Equity, they cannot stand in loco parentis to the 
child of a deceased father, as the Chancellor representing the 
Sovereign stands, A Court of Law recognizes the mght of 
a mother as nurture guardian, or the right of a guardian ap- 
pointed duly by the will of the father, because by statute, 
fathers are enabled to appoint persons whose legal title to the 
custody of the children a Court of Law is bound to give 
eflect to until the infant attain an age at which he can 
jadge for himself. The accuracy of what we have stated will 
sufficiently appear on a reference to the case itself. The in- 
fant, Alicia Race, was brought up on a writ of habeas corpus 
ad subjiciendum, obtained at the instance of her mother, ad- 
dressed to Maria Clark, under whose care the child had been 
placed by the commissioners of the Royal Patriotic Fund,and with 
whom she was willing to remain. Afiidavits were used on both 
sides, and from these it appeared that the father who was dead 
had been a Protestant, and the mother who sought to have her 
child handed over to her was a Roman Catholic ; the children 
(there were two) had been baptized, and during the father’s life- 
time had gone to church as members of the Church of Eng- 
land. By his will he appointed his wife executrix, feeling 
confident that she would do justice to histwo children. There 
was a conflict of evidence as to what were the wishes of the 
father, and it could hardly be doubted but that if the wishes 
of the child were consulted she would remain with Mrs. Clarke, 
assigning as a reason that although she loved her mother she 
would not go to aschool where she would be taught idolatrous 
worship of the Virgin and Saints. Lord Campbell, in a very 
long and able judgment, reviewing the cases, assigns his reason 
for holding that the child shouid be delivered over to her 
mother, her guardian by nurture, refusing to examine the child 
as to what her wishes were cn the subject, and holding that 
the mother was legailg entitled to the custody of the child, as 
it was not shown that she was not morally unfit to be trusted 
with the guardianshi p of the child, and that it was for no sinister 
or illegal purpose she obtained the writ. 5 
At page 201 Lord Campbell observes,‘ indeed by marrying 
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a Roman Catholic and by permitting the children in his life. 
time to join in the Roman Catholic prayers, he does not see 
to have had the horror of Popery felt by many pious Protes- 
tants. Still if the proposition laid down can be supported, 
tha it was her duty as guardian for nurture from the simple 
fact of the father having been a Protestant to educate the chil- 
dren as Protestants she would be contemplating what the law 
forbid by wishing to remove the children from a Protestant 
to a Roman Catholic School. But no sufficient authority has 
been cited in support of this proposition ; and the mother be- 
coming guardian by nurture on the death of the father no pro- 
vision to the contrary being made by will, she appears to us to 
have in all respects the same parental authoritywhich might have 
been exercised by the father had he survived the mother. 

The authority relied upon to show that the ward must invariably 
be educated in the religion of the father, is In ReArabella Frances 
North before Vice Chancellor Knight Bruce. That case, arising 
jointly on areturn to a habeas corpus and ona petition for theap- 
pointment of aguardian to childrenas wards of court ofChancery, 
at is difficult to distinguish what was done or said by the Vice- 
Chancellor as a common law and as an equity judge. He cannot 
be alleged to have decided anything upon this point, and he had 
only to consider it with a view of determining whether the chil- 
dren for a few days, tilla guardian was appointed, should be in 
the custody of a Roman Catholic or of a Protestant nurse.”. . . 
Lord Campbell then observes on the inference which was drawn 
by the Vice-Chancellor from the father having been of a par- 
ticular religion, and thus continuing :—“ Bud this doctrine, i 
well foundéd, would only apply to the education of wards of the 
Court of Chancery, respecting whom an equity judge represents 
the Queen, as Parens Patria has a very large discretion, and 
may give directions beyond the scope of the duty of a guardian 
Jor nurture under the Common law ;” and again at page 193, 
where his Lordship points out the mode in and the extent to 
which the Court can and does exercise its powers on writs of 
habeas corpus ;‘‘accordingly from the case to be found in the Year 
Book to the present time, it has ever been considered that the 
father, or whoever else on his death may be the guardian by 
nurture, has dy daw a right to the custody of the child, and shall 
maintain an action of trespass against a stranger who takes the 
child. See the authorities Comyn’s Digest (Guardians) D. 
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The question then arises whether a habeas corpus be the pro- 

er remedy for the guardian to recover the custody of the child 
of which he has been improperly deprived. Certainly the great 
use of this writ, the boast of English jurisprudence, is to set at 
liberty any of the Queen’s subjects unlawfully in prison, and 
when an adult is brought up under a habeas corpus and found 
to be unlawfully imprisoned, he is to have his unfettered choice 
to go where he pleases. But with respect to a child under 
guardianship for nurture, the child is supposed to be unlawfully 
imprisoned when unlawfully detained from the custody of the 
Guardians ; and when delivered to him the child is supposed 
to be set at liberty.” Here we see every consideration disre- 
garded as to the father’s wishes, as to the religious impressions 
of the child,and all those other elements taken into account by a 
court of Equity in appointing guardians. Lord Campbell sat 
ina Court of Law, and could recognise no person other than 
the guardian for nurture, the mother, or a testamentary guar- 
dian to whom legal powers could be given by the father pursu- 
ant to the provisions of the 12 Car. II. So much for the bear- 
ing of the Queen v. Clarke, and of the observations quoted 
by the Lord Chancellor from Lord Campbell’s judgment on 
the disposal of the O’Malley case in a Court of Equity ona 
petition for the appointment of guardians. Neither must we 
lose sight of the important fact that even if the Queen v. 
Clarke were a decision of a Court of Equity, it could not 
apply in any way to the O’Malleys, as their mother the 
guardian for nurture was dead, and no person had been appoint- 
ed by either parent to take charge of the children. Overlook- 
ing this vital distinction between decisions of a Court of Law on 
returns to writs of habeas corpus, and decisions of Courts 
of Equity on petition for the appointment of guardians, the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, after quoting from Lord Camp- 
bell’s judgment in the Queen v. Clarke as to the right of the 
mother to the custody of the children, observes :— 

“This view of the right of the mother surviving when no 
testamentary guardian has been appointed by the father has 
a sanction in the judgment of Lord Hardwick in Villareal 
v. Mellish (2 Swanston 536 and 638) and in the case of 
Ntorke v. Storke (3 P. W. 52).” . 

These observations, whatever they may be, his Lordship does 
not give, but continues in the next sentence, passing away entirely 
from the rights of the mother, “1 think however that it must 
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be taken to be the accredited rule of this court that in what. 
ever way the wishes of the father can be clearly ascertained, the 
court will respect them to the utmost, that is consistent with 
the welfare of the child, and this without any reference to re- 
ligious distinctions.” Under these circumstances we should be 
justified in passing over these cases, as his Lordship gives nei- 
ther the substance of their decision or the dicta of the judges 
who disposed of them. We have said however that we should 
go through every case referred to by the Chancellor, and further 
that we should be content not to go beyond the cases referred 
to by his Lordship to establish the accuracy of our statements 
as to the rules under which the court acts. We need hardly go 
beyond the marginal notes of these cases for a statement of their 
effect. In Villareal v. Mellish, which is most imperfectly 
reported, the marginal note is, “‘ V. the daughter and widow 
of a Jew having agreed with her father that he should have 
the care of the person and estates of her two infant children, 
and in the event of their death during minority should receive 
a moiety of their property, and having ebjured Judaism and 
married a Christian, on the petition of the children the court 
ordered that they should be delivered to their mother, guardian- 
ship not being assignable, and the agreement not purporting 
to be an assignment and the right of the mother to be guardian 
continuing notwithstanding her second marriage. The only 
passage in the report touching this point is the following, and 
we will give the Lord Chancellor the benefit of it. ‘It has 
been said that the father of the children was a Jew, I see 
nothing to prevent the father from devising; but the father 
being dead, and not having disposed of the guardianship, the 
father’s right devolves to the mother, and she is now of the reli- 
gion of the country, and therefore there is no reason to take the 
right from her.” In Storke v. Storke, a presbyterian who had 
three infant daughters,the eldest past sixteen years of age at the 
time of her father’s death, appointed three of his brothers whio 
were Presbyterians, and the Rev. Mr. Andrews, a clergyman of 
the Church of England, guardians. Previous to bis death he 
had sent the eldest daughter to her uncle, one of her guardians, 
to be educated. The two others were taken by the clergyman, 
and placed at a school where they were being educated in the 
Church of England. On bills being filed, which brought all the 
parties before the court, Mr. Andrews insisted that the eldest 
daughter should be educated in the tenets of the Church of 
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England, while the three other guardians sought to have the two 
younger girls handed over to them to be brought up as Pres- 
byterians. The decision of the Chancellor was that parol evi- 
dence of directions by the father as to the religion in which 
his children should be reared should not be attended to, and he 
decided on leaving the children as they were. ‘The eldest, in 
the words of the reporter, being above the age of sixteen years, 
it was ordered that she should be sent for immediately, into 
court, which being accordingly done, and she being there asked 
where she desired to be ; on her expressing a desire to continue 
with her uncle Samuel Storke, his Lordship declared she should 
continue there if she pleased. 

Now with regard to these two cases it appears that the reli- 
gious question was only incidentally raised. The decision in 
the first was that guardianship was not assignable, and in the 
second that a parol declaration of the father’s wishes could not 
be received in evidence. ‘The passage we have given from 
the judgment of the Chancellor in Villareal v. Mellish, if 
accurately reported is to the effect that no matter what the reli- 
gion of the children might be the mother was entitled to rear 
the children in whatever religion she thought proper. With 
regard to this we can only say that it is not the doctrine of a 
Court of Equity, and that the decision or rather dictum of Lord 
Hardwicke, who heard this case so far back as 1737, has 
been overruled by every other case reported on the subject, 
and by the most eminent Equity Judges in England. To prove 
that we are correct in stating this, it is only necessary to refer 
tothe passages we have given from the judgments in the 
Queen v. Clarke, in Witty ». Marshall, and in Stourton v. 
Stourton. ‘To the same effect is the judgment of Vice- 
Chancellor Knight Bruce, in re North, 11 Jurist, page 10. 
When his Honor says, ‘ Zhe rule of the court I apprehend 
18, that when the father has not left nor expressed any direction 
or instruction as to the religion in which his children are to be 
educated, it is to be presumed that his wishes were that they 
should be educated in his own religion; and that I am of 
opinion upon the evidence before me as it now stands, and for 
the present purposes must be the presumption in this case.” 
So well established is this rule now that we should not feel 
justified in accumulating authorities to establish it. 

But even if these cases correctly stated the rules of a Court 
of Equity, they could be no assistance to the Chancellor in his 
decision. The'case of Storke v. Storke decided nothing except 
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that a parol declaration of the father’s wish could not be attended 
to, a doctrine for which no lawyer at the present day would 
venture to contend. Villareal v. Mellish which set up aright 
in the mother to the care and education of the child, no matter 
what its father's religion might have been, is not in point. Mrs, 
©’ Malley is dead, and the very brief notice of these decisions 
by the Lord Chancellor of Ireland (we have given all he said 
about them) shews that he placed no great reliance on their 
assisting his views of the case. 

‘To what extent the Lord Chancellor was disposed to rely on 
these cases it is difficult to ascertain, as after referring to 
them briefly, for the purpose of showing that after the father’s 
death, the mother may dispose of the children as she pleases, 
his Lordship, instead of applying such a rule to the facts of the 
case, addresses himself to the affidavits for tlhe purpose of show- 
ing that the father’s wish was that the children should be reared 
Protestants. Now it is worthy of remark, that his Lordship 
shrank from putting the case of the elder children on this 
ground, It would have been quite sufficient if the evidence 
satisfactorily led to that conclusion, to have rested the case on 
these grounds without resorting to the allegation, that Protes- 
tant impressions were made. The fact that the father lived and 
died a Roman Catholic, renders it, as will be seen from thie cases 
we have cited, a matter of course that his children should be 
reared in that faith; the Court always assuming, in the absence 
of express directions, that such is the father’s wish ; and tak- 
ing it at best for the ease of Ellen Robinson, or rather of the 
Iion. Miss Plunket, the evidence of a direction is doubtfal. 
But if it were necessary for the Roman Catholic uncle to have 
made out a case of direction in favor of his creed, which it was 
not, let us see what the evidence upon the subject was. ‘The 
only direct evidence on the subject, was that of Mary Burns,* 
the servant of the Bishop of T'uam’s (Lord Plunket) coach- 
man. 
As for the statement of the wretched mother to third 
persons of what her husband said, every attorney's clerk knows, 
that they are not evidence, and we must say that it excites 
our astonishment to find the Chancellor referring to a statement 
by Mrs. O’Malley, made a few days after her husband s death In 
aletter to her sister, when, as stated in His Lordship's judg- 
ment, she speaks of “ how the priest and two nuns thought 
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to come round me in presence of my poor dying husband, but 
I baulked them completely. John did not blame me for what 
[ told them, for after they went away he desired me to bring up 
the children in the way I always brought them up.” What will 
be thought of the value of this kind of evidence, if it were to be 
for one moment taken into account, if we bear in mind that 
this despicable mother sought to gain favor at one time, with 
Rev. Mr. Seymour and her Protestant relatives, at another with 
her husband’s Roman Catholic friends, by suiting her con- 
versation to her hearers for the time. At folio 5 of the 
first affidavit, made by the Rev. Mr. Coyne, the Roman Catholic 
clergyman, who attended the father, we find the following pas- 
sage—“'T'hat about six weeks before the death of Mrs. O’ Malley, 
she called upon this deponent for the purpose of inducing him 
to employ an attorney to bring an action against a member of 
the Rev. Mr. Seymour’s family, for libelling her character, and 
further saith, that upon that occasion Mrs. O’Malley stated 
that if anything could be done for the children, she would give 
them up to the Roman Catholic Faith according to the wish of 
her husband ; saith he peremptorily refused to interfere in the 
matter between the Rev. Mr. Seymour and herself, and stated 
he could make no terms by way of inducement to her, to give 
up the children, but if they were given up according to the 
wishes of her husband they would be taken care of ;”’ and again 
in the affidavit of Mary Burns, otherwise Vesey, a woman with 
whom she remained four days before going into the Workhouse, 
folio 2 and 3, ‘‘ Saith that Ellen O’Malley complained in strong 
terms of the treatment received by her, from her sister Mrs. 
Jane Robinson, and that she refused taking any of the children, 
except one—Deponent saith, from the total want of means of 
the said Ellen O'Malley, she was obliged to seck relief in the 
Workhouse, and left this deponent’s house for that purpose. 
Saith that during the time the said Ellen O'Malley was in the 
Workhouse deponent visited her several times ; deponent saith 
that the said Ellen O’Malley, after she entered the house, 
requested of this deponent to provide for her some writing paper, 
for the purpose of writing to the brother of her husband, 
John O'Malley, to come to Tuam, for the purpose of placing 
the children under his care, as she mentioned to this deponent. 
Saith, she procured the paper accordingly, and gave it to the said 
- Ellen O'Malley ; deponent saith she believes the said Hllen 
O'Malley, in consequence of her immediate illness, never wrote 
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said letter.” This is the woman whose statements to third 
parties, the Chancellor has, it must be thoughtlessly, ventured 
to rely andcomment on. If anything were wanting to shew 
the wisdom of our rule of evidence, that hearsay should not be 
admitted, the affidavits in this case abundantly show it. But 
we have the Lord Chancellor quoting hearsay in what he is 
pleased to speak of asa dying declaration, the only shape in 
which it could be legal evidence ; and it must be borne in mind 
that it is not enough to make a statement evidence,—there is 
another very short, but perhaps not so simple a step, to be 
taken to render it valuable, namely, that it should be believed. 
His Lordship-proceeds thus—“ The Rev. Mr. Seymour states in 
h’s affidavit—That at the last interview with the said Mrs. 
O’ Malley, a few days previous to her death, she indignantly 
denied the truth of the report that she intended to have them 
brought up in the Roman Catholic Faith ; and alleged as one 
of her reasons, that her husband’s dying wish was that they 
should be brought up in her own persuasion as Protestants ; 
and that her husband frequently on previous occasions expressed 
the same desire. Here then we have,” continues his Lordship, 
“the dying mother’s account of what were the last wishes of 
the dying father ; a double testimony given in the presence of 
death, and sealed with all the solemn sanctions of eternity.” 
Now we object to the admissibility of this statement, as evidence 
in the shape of a dying declaration. No man who has attended 
or practised in Criminal Courts where such evidence is most 
frequently offered,and discussed, but must be aware that to make 
such a statement admissible as evidence, it must be shewn that 
the person making it, is actually in a hopeless condition at the 
time, and is aware of the fact. The rule is too well known by pro- 
fessional men to require authority to be cited to establish it ; per- 
haps for non-professional readers, it would be as well to state 1t m 
ithe words of Mr. Taylor,the most eminent text writer of the day, 
in his book on Evidence, page 569, 2nd Edition—“ Itisessential 
to the admissibility of these declarations, first, that at the time 
when they were made, the declarant should have been i actual 
danger of death ; secondly, that he should then have had a full 
apprehension of his danger; and lastly, that death should have 
ensued. All these facts therefore must be proved to the satis- 
faction of the judge before the evidence will be received” 

Now where is there one scintilla of evidence either that tins 
woman was ix extremis at the time she made this statement to 
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the Rev. Mr. Seymour, or that she knew she was in a dying 
state. As far as we can judge from the evidence the contrary 
js the fact. The woman was ill of fever; we all know what a 
change twenty-four hours can and does make in such cases, and 
as the Rev. Mr. Seymonr tells us, it was “a few days previous 
to her death.”” ‘The evidence of Burns, the coachman’s servant, 
contradicted as it is by so many witnesses, is out of the case. 
Indeed his Lordship never once alluded to it, although if it 
could be believed, it would have established as a fact that the 
father directed his children to be reared as Protestants. We 
have then a cardinal fact, the only fact in the case which would 
justify the Chancellor in giving those younger children to 
Protestant guardians, resting on two statements made by Ellen 
O'Malley, not admissible in any Court of Justice in these 
countries as evidence, not worth one straw if they were ad- 
missible, inconsistent as they are with other statements made 
by Ellen O'Malley, contradicted as they are by the direct evi- 
dence of the Rev. Eugene Coyne, and Anne Tiernan, the nurse- 
tender who was present when the father expressed his wishes 
that the children should be reared in the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion, and opposed as they are to the deduction which the 
court always draws, that whatever may be the religion of the 
father, in that religion does he wish his children to be educated, 
We were wrong however in saying that the Lord Chancellor 
put the evidence of Burns, the coachman’s servant, out of the 
case. To a very limited extent he introduces the name of this 
witness, who, if she is to be believed, would have proved the 
entire case for the Honourable Miss Plunkett. After com- 
menting on the absence of affidavits from the Sisters of Mercy 
who had attended on John O'Malley, and who may or may not 
have been able to give any evidence on the matter if their 
evidence were needed, his Lordship observes—“ but Mary 
Byrne has in her affidavit given a very remarkable account of 
what took place immediately after Mr. Coyne had left the house. 
If the proposal was to give up the children, nothing can be 
more natural or more probable in its substance than the 
account given by Mary Byrne of what she saw and heard. 

Nothing more natural truly, if a single word that Mary, Byrne 
swore to could be believed, and if she were not contradicted by 
the evidence of three witnesses on most material points. It is 
with regret that we feel ourselves forced to go to the affidavit 
of this woman, whom we plainly accuse of wilfuland deliberate 
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perjury. We have not made one imputation on the veracity of 
any of the parties who have made affidavits in this case ; we have 
not made a single harsh observation on anything said or done 
by the Protestant clergymen who have been so active in this 
case ; We have not said, nor shall wesay one word condemnatory 
of either their conduct or evidence, although they may furnish 
food for comment, and it is only because it is of the essence of 
the case that the character of Mary Byrne’s evidence should be 
shown that we go into it. We repeat that from beginning to 
end of her affidavit not one word can be believed. Without going 
through the entire of her affidavit we shall refer to such 
parts as have met with a flat contradiction. In the com- 
mencement of her affidavit (folio 1, 2), she swears ‘that 
she frequently visited him (O’Malley), especially during his 
last illness in which she was in almost constant attendance 
on him up to his death; that she even dressed him 
when dead, and that the widow, Mrs. O’ Malley, gave her, depo- 
nent, her keys, &.,” and the regulation of everything connected 
with the funeral, and that she remained in the house till after the 
funeral had left. Saith that on the day before that on which 
he died, she saw the Rev. Eugene Coyne leaving John 
Q’Malley’s house,and she went in immediately to see him ; when 
she entered she heard Mrs. O’ Malley crying convulsively, and 
knew that something unusual had taken place, so she asked 
one of the nursetenders, Anne Tiernan, “ what is all this about ?” 
the nursetender answered, “ there is murder here, the priest 
wants the children and she would not give them.” Deponent 
replied,‘ would she not give them?” and Anne Tiernan answered, 
“no she would not.” Deponent then went down to the room 
where the sick man was, and found his wife lying across him in 
the bed ; when Mrs. O’ Malley saw her, deponent, she sald, “my 
God, look at the way [ am annoyed by these priests wanting 
what my own husband does not want metodo.” And then 
turning towards her dying husband she said, “John dear, are you 
angry with me for what I have said ?” he replied,“ no, Lam not; 

she then asked,“ do you wish me to keep them ?” (the children) 
he answered, “ I do,you have a great deal to contend with but 
bring them up with yourself as they have always gone.” She 
(hen goeson to swear that two or three hours before his decease, 
she was present at another conversation between O Malley 
and his wife, in which precisely the same conversation took 
place— John dear, are you angry with me ?” in fact word for 
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word a repetition of the previous statement, with some slight 
additions, and “ after this deponent never heard him speak, and 
was then informed by thenurse-tender, Catherine O’Dea, who 
was with him to the last, that he never spoke more.” 

Now in almost every*word of her statement, except when Mary 
Burns lays the scene between herself and the deceased hus- 
band and wife, she is flatly and specifically contradicted. In 
Anne Tiernan’s affidavit, folio 8, 4, she swears,“ that the said 
John O’Malley was washed and laid out by defendant and 
Catherine O’Dea, and by them alone, and saith that said 
Mary Byrne was not even present when this deponent and said 
Catherine O'Dea washed and laid out the said John O’ Malley, 
and that the said Mary Byrne left the house of the said John 
O'Malley about 11 o’clock the night previous to his death, 
and did not return until after the said John O'Malley was 
washed and laid out on the following morning. . . . De- 
ponent saith he frequently spoke, and up to within a few min- 
utes of his death, which occurred at day-break about 6 o’clock 
in the morning; folio 5, saith that it is untrue as stated in the 
affidavit of the said Mary Byrne, that after the Rev. Mr. 
Coyne left the house of the said John O’ Malley, that said Mary 
Byrne came in and found when she entered the house Mrs. 
O'Malley convulsively crying, and knew that something unusual 
had taken place, and that she asked this deponent what it was 
all about, and that she, this deponent, answered there 
is murder here, the priest wants the children and she would 
not give them, and saith that no such occurrence or conversation 
took place between this deponent and the said Mary Byrne, and 
that this deponent made use of no such words to the said 
Mary Byrne, and that she the said Mrs. O’ Malley was not cry- 
ing convulsively or otherwise, and that there was nothing un- 
usual, as stated by the said Mary Byrne, or no noise in the 
house after the Rev. Mr. Coyne had left.” 

Catherine O’ Dea, the other nurse-tender, has also given her 
evidence, and swears that no such conversation as that 
stated by Mary Byrne took place, “and that this deponent re- 
mained in the room by the directions of the said John O'Mal- 
ley during the time that the said Mary Byrne was there,” 
folio 7. In every other particular, Mary O’Dea corroborates the 
other nurse-tender us to the “ convulsive crying,” “ the wash- 
ing the body,” the hour at which Mary Byrne left, and the 
hour at which John O'Malley died. At folios 9, 10, we find 
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the following passages :—‘ Deponent saith it is utterly untrue, 
as stated in the affidavit of Mary Byrne, that this deponent in. 
formed her that the said John O’Malley had not spoken after 
the said Mary Byrne left the house up to his death; on the 
contrary, the said John O’ Malley spoke frequently during the 
night, and almost always of his children, expressing his anx- 
ious wish that they should be reared Roman Catholics. . . . , 

‘‘Deponent saith that she having seen some Protestant clergy. 
men come to the house of the said John O’Malley, she asked 
him, the said John O’Malley, why they were coming, where- 
upon, the said John O'Malley replied, it was not to him the 
Protestant Clergymen were coming, but to his wife, who was 
ill, and that he had no wish that they should visit him, and de- 
ponent said that during the time of the said John O’ Malley’s 
illness and up to the time of his death, this deponent heard the 
said Jolin O’ Malley pray after the manner of Roman Catholics, 
and that he used the intercession of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
after the manner of Roman Catholics.” 

But it may be said we cannot implicitly believe the two nurse- 
tenders, any more than we may believe Mary Byrne, and there 
is a conflict of evidence between people of the same class in life, 
upon which it would require a jury after oral examination of the 
witnesses to pronounce. Be it so—but will any person venture 
to make the same observation upon the moderate statement of an 
educated gentleman, the Rev. Mr.Coyne, who appears all through 
this troublesome case to have behaved with singular prudence ? 
In his second affidavit he tells us :—“ Saith deponent was sent 

Jor to attend said John O'Malley at or about the hour of one 
o’clock on the day previous to the death of said John O’Mal- 
ley. Deponent saith he was so called in by Daniel Coughlan, a 
policeman, wholly unsolicited by deponent, who had never pre- 
viously spoken to said John O’ Malley or known of his illness, 
folio 3. Saith it is wholly untrue, that upon the occasion of de- 
ponent’s said visit to attend said John O'Malley, that there was 
any murder or altercation or crying whatsoever, as to the religion 
in which the said children were to be brought up, or that de- 
ponent used any importunities, whatsoever, with said John 
O’ Malley, as to the religion of said minors, or that upon the 
said occasion the said Mrs. O’Malley made any objection to 
the desire of her husband expressed upon said occa- 
sion, that his children were to be brought up Roman 
Catholics.” This brings us naturally to the statement of what 
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did take place between the Rev. Mr. Coyne and Jolin O’Mal- 
ley on the occasion on which he directed his children to be 
reared Roman Catholics. In that affidavit, folios 1, 2, 3, Mr. 
Coyne tells us “ that he attended the late John O'Malley, the 
father of the minors, previous to his death, and adminis- 
tered to him the last rites of the church. - Saith that upon that 
oceasion John O’ Malley, in the presence of his wife and two 
policemen, namely, Daniel Coughlan and Patrick Mulligan, ex- 

ressed a wish and desire that his children should be brought 
up in the Roman Catholic Religion, the religion professed by 
himself. Saith thatthe said John O’Malley’s wife upon hear- 
ing this injunction said to him, ‘John, you were alwaysa kind 
and affectionate husband, I would wish to carry out your inten- 
tions, but what means have you left me for that ?’ whereupon, 
this deponent said that matters should be left in the hands 
of Providence.” 

The evidence of these two policemen, if it were thought ne- 
cessary to corroborate or explain Mr, Coyne’sevidence, might have 
been obtained. It was not Mr. Coyne’s fault that their evidence 
was not produced, as he swears that he applied to them “to 
make affidavit of their recollection of what occurred, and of the 
direction given by the said John O'Malley,” but the policemen 
could not give their evidence without their officers’ leave, and 
their officer when applied to referred Mr, Coyne to the County 
Inspector, and there was not time to have got this leave before 
the case came on. 

In a judgment so carefully prepared as that of the Lord 
Chancellor, we are not to suppose his Lordship would omit 
anything which would support the opinion he formed of the 
case. We have gone through these affidavits atlength, and the 
only bit of direct evidence bearing on it vot alluded to by his 
Lordship, we should not feel justified in keeping back. — It is 
in the affidavit of the Rev. Mr. Fowler, and let those who would 
wish to make out that Jolin O'Malley desired to have his chil- 
dren reared Protestants have the full benefit of it. At folio 
10 that Reverend gentleman tells us that he ‘‘ attended the 
late John O’Malley in his last illness, and spoke to him and 
prayed with him, that the said John O'Malley gladly received 
the visit of deponent, that he deponent, spoke to the said 
John O’Malley of such portions of the Holy Scriptures as 
involved the rejection as erroneous of the destructive doctrines 
of the Church of Rome, and saith, defendant spoke to him of 
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faith in Jesus Christ as the only way of salvation, of faith in 
the blood of Christ as the only way of taking away sin, and 
that the late John O’ Malley expressed his belief in those doc 
trines, and the consequent rejection of the teaching of the 
Church of Rome.” We cast no imputations on the veracity 
of the Rev. Mr. Fowler. His evidence, whatever may be its 
value, goes not to prove a direction or wish on the part of 
John O'Malley, but to shew that he, if not a Protestant, had 
Protestant tendencies. We should have thought it more becom- 
ing if the reverend gentleman had forborne introducing into 
an affidavitsubtletheological disquisitions. He had neither au- 
thority nor justification for swearing that the assent, such as it 
may have been, of the sick man to certain religious propositions, 
involved the rejection as erroneous of what the reverend gen- 
tleman is pleased to swear, are “the destructive doctrines of 
the Church of Rome.” This is a subject and a elass of evi- 
dence into which we must decline following the Rev. Mr. 
Fowler, but whether or not John O’ Malley assented to doctrines 
involving the rejection of the tenets of the Church of Rome, 
if we call to mind that of his own motion, O’ Malley requested 
the presence at his death-bed of a clergyman of that church 
in which he had lived, and received these sacraments which no 
man who believed in Protestant teaching could look upon in 
any other light than as impostures, we shall assign to the Rev. 
Mr. Fowler’s evidence its true worth. 

The Lord Chancellor in his judgment, in seeking, not to throw 
discredit on Mr. Coyne’s evidence, but to weaken its effect, ob- 
serves that from a dying man by importunities a languid assent 
might be obtained. How much more applicable would this be 
to Mr. Fowler’s evidence ; what we rely upon, however, is the 
cardinal fact which can neither be explained away, nor contro- 
verted, that John O’ Malley desired to receive the sacraments of 
the Roman Catholic Church, and did receive them, and we care 
not whether he directed that his children should be reared as 
Roman Catholics or not, the rule of the court is too well estab- 
lished to admit of question, that the religion in which he lived 
and died is to be assumed to be that in which he wished his 
children to be reared. We cannot pass from this part of the case 
without expressing our deep regret that the Protestant clergy- 
men did not shew the same good taste and moderation as was 
exhibited by Mr. Coyne. They may have thought it their duty 
to force their attentions on the dying man, coming as described 
by one of the witnesses to visit his wife. 
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Holding to the strong points presented by the indisputable facts 
of this case, and the well settled rules of the court, we will not 
distract attention, and fritter away the strength of the Roman 
Catholic uncle’s claim to these children by entering into the 
bye battles between Ellen Robinson and her hearsay evidence, 
and the opinions of a theological police sergeant that John 
O’Malley was not a sound Catholic on the one hand, and the 
religious impressions of nurse-tenders on the other. We cannot 
but feel that we have tasked considerably the attention and 

tience of our readers. Unless we are to disbelieve the three 
witnesses, the Rev. Mr. Coyne and the two nurse-tenders who 
are(Mary Byrne being out of the case) the only persons who give 
any evidence on the subject of the dying wish of the father, it 
was the wish of the father that his children should be reared 
Roman Catholics. The wish however could be dispensed with, 
as it was beyond controversy that the man himself lived and died 
a Roman Catholic. The fact that he allowed his children to at- 
tend Protestant schools has been explained by evidence which 
asit has been introduced so much into the case, we may allude to, 
namely, the explanation given to Mr.Martin Owens, who swears 
that in conversations he had with John O’Malley, ‘“ Saith he 
also complained of her interfering in the religion he wished his 
children to be brought up in, namely, the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion, that he would put an end to such interference, but he 
feared to make a noise about the matter, as it might be injurious 
to him as a policeman.” 

After going at such length as we have done into this case, 
we should hardly be justified in going into the evidence to shew 
how exceedingly slight grounds were shown for even raising 
the question as to Protestant impressions having been 
made. We have as far as possible kept to the admitted facts 
of the case to shew that the Chancellor has not dealt with these 
children according to the recognised and well settled rules 
of a Court of Equity. That rule which treats the father 
as the head and governor of his family, possessing the ab- 
solute power of disposal of his family, as well as of his property, 
unless when some great necessity of state or of social policy re- 
quires the infringement of such a rule, it is not for us 
now to discuss ; we believe it to be a sound rule of social poli- 
cy as it is a well settled rule of our jurisprudence ; be that as 
it may, wise or unwise, it is less objectionable, than leaving 
every case as it arises to be disposed of according to the Chan- 
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cellor’s will, without any rule to guide or bind him. It has 
been well said by an eminent lawyer, “that the discre- 
tion of judges is the law of tyrants,” and for this reason we 
do most earnestly and respectfully protest against the course 
taken by the Lord Chancellor in deatili with these O’ Malley 
children. His lordship has put very ably and eloquently at the 
end of his judgment, a case similar to that before him, 
transposing the religion of the parties. —‘‘ Had John O'Malley 
been a facile Protestant, and his wife a devoted member of the 
Roman Catholic Church, had he allowed his children from their 
earliest years to learn the language of its ancient ritual and 
impressive invocations ; had he left his widow to fight the hard 
battle of life with a numerous and helpless offspring ; if she 
had kept them together to the last until she had nothing to 
share but her prayers and her tears; and if she had left them 
in the Church, which hallowed the earliest lessons of their 
infancy, and if a board of guardians could be found who would 
consign them to a custody where Protestantism would be let 
loose upon them, and the interference of this Court should be 
sought for their deliverance, on the application of some humble 
but honest Roman Catholic relation, aided by any generous 
stranger ; could J then shrink from a duty so sacred and so 
palpable? God forbid.” His Lordship after putting this 
fanciful sketch asks the question, and to it we answer—Yes, 
a thousand times yes. 
This is mere declamation, and declamation entirely beside 
the facts of the case. In what way does it appear to be a 
sacred and palpable duty to have those children reared Protes- 
tantsP What sympathies are involved in the case? It was 
contrary to his duty as a lawyer to have so directed. Were the 
mother alive there might have been some colour for introduc- 
ing sympathies into the case, and speaking of the pain of taking 
the children from their mother to be reared in a faith different 
from hers. His Lordship in such a case might have sympathies 
to appeal to, although he could not refer to authority to sustain 
him. It seems neither lawyer-like nor logical to speak of a 
sacred and palpable duty to have those children handed over to 
Protestant guardians as springing from the case put by his 
Lordship. Again we must repeat that we entertain the 
highest respect forthe character,integrity,and great legal acquire- 
mentsof the Lord Chancellor; in this case, he has unconsciously 
allowedhis feelings of horror towards the Church of Rome, to 
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affect his judgment ; it would be worse than weak, it would be 
criminal, to shrink from questioning the acts of a public man 
affecting public interests, especially when that man is presiding 
in a Court of Justice ; if we think the Lord Chancellor came to 
a wroug conclusion upon the case, and departed from the rules 
of aCourt of Equity, we should deserve and earn the contempt 
of every thinking man in the community, if we allowed the 
igh character or position of the judge to deter us from con- 
sidering the soundness of his judgment. We do trust that 
this case will be taken to the House of Lords. It involves 
much more serious interests than the disposal of these children, 
than those of Protestant,or RomanCatholic,or Presbyterian sects ; 
it places on record a judgment which while it stands leaves every 
question of this kind at large, without rule or authority to guide 
us. It leaves every similar case to the uncontrolled discretion 
of the judge,a standard which Lord Camden thus justly defines— 
“Tt is always unknown, it is different in different men, it is 
casual, and depends upon constitution, temper, and passion ; in 
the best it is oftentimes caprice, in the worst it is every vice, 
folly, and passion to which human nature is liable.” 





Anxious to be free even from the imputation of selecting 
the weak points of the Lord Chancellor’s judgement and pre- 
senting a partial view of it, we give it in extenso, taken from 


the Daily Express. 
IMPORTANT JUDGMENT IN CHANCERY, 


IN THE MATTER OF THE 0'MALLEYS, MINORS. 
(Extracted from the Daily Fxpress, Nov. 22, 1858.) 


The Lord Chancellor delivered judgment in this matter, which 
was discussed in the early part of the week, and which has excited 
considerable interest. There was a large attendance of the members 
of the Bar and the general public. 

His Lordship having disposed of some petitions under the fifteenth 
section, proceeded to deliver the judgment as follows :— 

“In this case of the O'’Malleys, minors, an order was made on the 
23rd of September last, on the petition of Jane Robinson. Her peti- 
tion, which was supported by her affidavit, stated in substance, that 
the minors, being eight in number, were the children of the late John 
O'Malley, and of Ellen O’Malley, his wife, sister of Jane Robinson. 
That the eldest child was twelve years of age, the youngest of the age 
of one year, That so far as they had been capable of receiving in- 
struction, they had been educated in the Protestant religion, with the 
consent and approval of both their parents. That their father died 
in March, 1857, leaving his wife, Ellen O'Malley, surviving. That 
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in June, 1858, Ellen O'Malley was obliged to go into the workhouse 
of Tuam, with her eight children, and that all were entered as Pro. 
testants in the registry of the workhouse, where the mother died, 
leaving behind her the eight orphan children. That on the 11th of 
August the petitioner, Jane Robinson, applied to the guardians of 
the Tuam union to have the children given up to her, stating that 
she had made provision for their support, and that the consideration 
of this was postponed by the guardians until the 18th of August. 
That on this latter day the guardians, disregarding a direction from 
the Poor Law Commissioners, refused to give her the children, but 

ave them up their paternal uncle, the said William O’Malley, a 
Résen Catholic, who expressed his intention to bring them up in his 
own faith, and that she was unable to obtain the custody of the child- 
ren. The petition further stated that she had means at her disposal 
for the maintenance, support, and education of the orphans, and that 
she was willing to undertake the office of their guardian, and also 
that she was prepared to invest a suitable sum for their benefit, that 
it was necessary they should be made wards of court, and that delay 
in making the order required might render it impossible to carry it 
into effect. It seemed to me that the guardians had done indireetly 
what they could not have done directly. It was not lawful for them 
to treat those children as of a religious faith different from that ia 
which their names were entered in the workhouse registry, which 
the guardians were not at liberty to alter. I thought they com- 
mitted a plain violation of their duty when they proceeded to hand 
over these orphan children to their uncle, William O'Malley, for the 
purpose of having them brought up as Roman Catholics, and that it 
was my duty to interpose for their protection, so as to secure to them 
the full benefit of the rights which the Constitution of this free 
country confers on every infant, without distinction of class or creed. 
The petitioner, Jane Robinson, is the maternal aunt of the minors, 
of the religious faith in which they had been brought up, and in 
which they were registered according to law. It therefore seemed 
proper to appoint her to be the guardian of the persons of the minors, 
for the purpose of retaking them out of the custody to which the 
board of guardians had unlawfully transferred them, and that I 
sbould make them wards of this court. I was thereby to have their 
rights settled by law, upon a reference directed to the Master, “to 
state in what manner it is proposed that they should be maintained 
and educated, and with whom they should reside.” This was the 
substance of the order which William O'Malley now seeks to have 
set aside. It asserted in effect that the religious education of the 
children and the religious profession in they had been registered on 
the 18th of August, ought not to have been changed by the resolution 
of the majority of a board of guardians. It did not exclude William 
or any other party, from having the important question of right, as 
to the education of the children, decided by the proper tribunal ; 0” 
the contrary, I do not see how such a decision could be had so bene- 
ficially as under an order such as I have made. But it is now en 
tended, on behalf of William O'Malley, that upon the facts on 
have been disclosed in this matter to the court, on the affidavits which 
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have been made and filed since the 23rd September, he has a lawful 
‘sht to retain the custody of the minors, and to have them educated 
in the Roman Catholic faith. It appears from these affidavits, that 
Ellen O’Malley, the mother of the minors, was the eldest daughter 
of William Jameson, formerly a sergeant in the Constabulary Force. 
She had been strictly and carefully educated by her parents in the 
Reformed faith as a Protestant. She married John O'Malley, a 
constable of the force, but he was a Roman Catholic. They had 
eight children, five sons and three daughters. William, the eldest 
child, is twelve years of age, the three daughters are of the ages of 
ten, eight, and seven respectively, the others of the ages of five years 
and two years, and the youngest is under two years. The elder por- 
tion of the family were regularly sent to school, in the several places 
in which John O'Malley was stationed. In the National school of 
one of those places they were taught and treated as Protestant child- 
ren, and were returned as such to the National Board by the master, 
who was himself a Roman Catholic. In the schools at the other 
places they were instructed, as well as registered, as Protestant child- 
ren. They attended Divine service in the Protestant Church, and 
also the catechetical instruction on each Saturday, when the Protes- 
tant children of the church were instructed by the rector in the 
Church Catechism. The eldest boy attended the Sunday school in 
connexion with the church, and was sent to church by his father at 
a time when Ellen O’Malley was absent from home, a patient in the 
Galway infirmary. The family were visited by the Protestant clergy- 
men, and the children were occasionally taught by their father at 
home, out of the Holy Scriptures, and from the Catechism of the 
United Church. It does not appear that in any one instance their 
father ever had taken any of them to a Roman Catholic service, and 
with the exception of having all but the youngest, baptized according 
to the rites of the Roman Catholic Church, he never, in any respect, 
treated any of them otherwise than as a Protestant parent ought to 
treat his child. It therefore seems to me that it is satisfactorily 
made out, as a matter of fact, that in the church, the family, and the 
school, these children were, with the full consent of both their pa- 
rents, carefully trained up as Protestant children. ‘The father died 
in March, 1857. After his death, their mother continued the same 
course of instruction as had been followed in the father’s lifetime. 
She died in June, 1858, a pauper in the workhouse at Tuam, and 
whilst the children remained in the workhouse, until the 18th of Au- 
gust, 1858, they were visited, taught, and treated as Protestant child- 
ren. To thisno objection appears to have been made, before the 
11th of August, when the aunt, Jane Robinson, applied to the guar- 
dians to get the children out of the workhouse. The learned and 
able counsel for William O’Malley insist that, inasmuch as it appears 
that his brother John was himself a Roman Catholic, and that his 
children, except the youngest, were baptized according to the Roman 
Catholic rite, and as they maintain that it appears on the affidavits, 
that John O'Malley, on his death bed, expressed a wish and directed 
that his children should be brought up as Roman Catholics, and that 
the consent of John O’Malley, during his life, to the bringing them 
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up as Protestants must be considered as having been given from 
worldly and unworthy motives, and not from a proper sense of 
responsibility as a parent, it is now the duty of this court to disre. 
gard all that has already taken place, and to have the children here. 
after educated in the tenets of the Roman Catholic faith. In Lyons 
v. Blenlein (Jacob’s Reports, p. 263), where a father had allowed his 
children to be brought up by an aunt, and afterwards sought to with- 
draw them, and to change their course of education, Lord Eldon 
says :—‘It appears to me that the father has so far given his consent 
to this course of education as to preclude him from saying that he 
shall now be permitted to break in and introduce a new system of 
education, which cannot be consistent with the system to which 
they had been habituated.’ In Witty v. Marshall (1 Y. coll. ch. 
Cas. 68.), the father, in his will, inserted the following words :—« | 
am desirous that my said son should be educated in the Roman Ca- 
tholic faith, in which I live, and which I believe to be the true faith.’ 
He then appointed his wife and certain other persons guardians of 
his children, and enjoined them to cause his son to be educated in the 
Roman Catholic faith. The mother was a Protestant, and when 
the case came before the court, it appeared that the minors had re- 
ceived what the Vice-Chancellor called ‘ Protestant impressions.’ 
Vice-Chancellor Knight Bruce says :—*‘ With every respect, theres 
fore, for what may be allowed to the feelings and wishes of the father 
on so important a subject, it is impossible not to see that great danger 
to the spiritual welfare and to the moral character of the infant may 
arise (1 do not say will arise) from a change of religious education. 
On this ground, and this ground alone, it is the duty of the court to 
pause.” He then says, ‘the proper course is to direct a reference to 
the Master. Rarely can the court, with propriety, withdraw such 
questions from the Master.’” 

But the recent case of Stourton v. Stourton, which, in the year 
1857, came before the Lords Justices of Appeal in Chancery in Eng- 
land, puts the question beyond controversy in this court. The minor 
was the only child of the fe John Stourton (deceased) and of Caro- 
line Emma, his wife, both of whom were Roman Catholics. He died 
on the 23rd May, 1847. On the 30th May, 1847,’the minor was born. 
He was baptised as a Roman Catholic. His uncle Lord Stourton, 
was his godfather. Mrs. Stourton, some time after her husband's 
death, became a member of the Church of England, and educated her 
son accordingly. All his relations, except the mother, were Roman 
Catholics. On the 18th November, 1856, the Master of the Rolls 
made an order appointing the mother to be the guardian of the minor. 
Against thie the appeal was taken. Lord Justice Knight Bruce, says: 
—No doubt the boy might have been brought upa Roman Catholic 
had his father’s relations interposed sooner, and not permitted the 
mother to take the course she has taken. He said ¢ permitted,’ be- 
cause no concealment or deceit was proved, or even alleged against 
her.” Again he says :—‘* The child's tranquillity, health, happiness, 
and spiritual welfare were too likely to suffer from an oe 
efface his Protestant impressions for such a course to be attempte , 
This course was to have the paternal uncle made a guardian, and the 
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ehild educated as a Roman Catholic. Lord Justice Turner, after 
adverting to the settled rule of the court, and to the fact that the 
child had been allowed to receive Protestant instruction, says :— 
« The father’s wishes might be in conflict with the safety and welfare 
of the child, and it was necessary to see what religious impressions 
had already been made on the child’s mind.” Having then stated 
that, from an interview with the child, the court was satisfied that 
impressions had been made adverse to the faith of the father, and 
having pointed out the danger of disturbing these impressions, he 
adds :—‘*‘ Whether the consequences would or would not be such, 
the danger was one to which he durst not expose achild.” The 
order of the Master of the Rolls was affirmed. This child was but 
nine years of age. He had been baptised a Roman Catholic ; his 
father and his uncle,and all his relations were RomamCatholics, until 
his mother, after his birth, had become a Protestant; and Lord 


Stourton, the uncle and godfather, was not allowed to be a guardian 


of the child, nor to change the religious education which he had, in 
fact, received under his mother. And why? Simply because, as a 
matter of fact, Protestant impressions had been made by a course of 
religious teaching which had been permitted without remonstrance, 
and which it might be dangerous to unsettle. The law recognises 
what all experience attests, that the earliest lessons of childhood, 
which are impressed upon the young and tender heart, are the latest 
to be forgotten. The law intrusts the father with the care and edu- 
eation of his children, because for natural affection he is considered 
as the proper person to discharge that duty. It is not a power, but 
a trust; and he who is bound to lay the foundation in the heart of 
his child is empowered by statute to select a guardian to whom he 
may confide the continuance and executien of the trust. In the 
several cases on the subject the impressibility of children of tender 
years is prominently noticed, and as the interference of this court is 
“for the benefit of the child, without reference to religious distinc- 
tions,” the important question must be whether in fact such impres~ 
sions have been made that it might be perilous to disturb? Such are 
not to be treated like the characters traced upon the sand, which the 
returning tide effaces, but they are to be cherished with tenderness 
and care as a right vested in the child, which the law regards as 
sacred and tenidlahie: With reference, therefore, to the eldest son 
and the three daughters, it seems to me that upon the facts, which 
are beyond dispute, and by law, which I am bound to follow in this 
court, the order of the 23rd September ought not to be disturbed. I 
come next to the case of the younger children, and although no dis- 
tinction has been taken in the course of the argument on either side, 
I think it is roper for me to deal with the two sets of children dis- 
tinctively. fn the Queen v. Clarke (7 Ell. Blackb., 201), Lord 
Campbell, in a very elaborate judgment, states the view of a court of 
law, where the father has died without having appointed a testamen- 
tary guardian. “The husband,” he says, “ certainly was a Pro- 
testant ; his children had been baptized in the Anglican Church, and 
he probably expected that they would be brought up as Protestants.” 
After stating that nothing was to be found in the husband’s will on 
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the subject, and that he seemed to have confided in his wife, who was 
a Roman Catholic, the Lord Chief Justice says:—* Indeed, by 
marrying a Roman Catholic, and by permitting the children in his 
lifetime to join in Roman Catholic prayers, he does not seem to have 
had the horror of Popery felt by many pious Protestants. The 
mother becoming guardian by nurture on the death of the father, no 
ern oe to the contrary being made by will, she appears to us to 

ave in all respects the same parental authority which might have 
been exercised by the father had he survived the mother,” « The 
question,”’ he adds, “‘ must be the same under the actual circumstances 
of this case, as if the father had died a Roman Catholic, and the 
mother surviving had been a Protestant ; would it in that case have 
been unlawful for the mother to have brought up the children as Pro- 
testants ?” This view of the right of the mother surviving, where no 
testamentary guardian has been appointed by the father, has a sane- 
tion in the judgment of Lord Hardwicke in Villareal v. Mellish (2 
Swanst., 536 and 538), and in the case of Stroke v. Stroke (3 P. 
Wnms., 52), 1 think, however, that it must be taken to be the accre- 
dited rule of this court, that, in whatever way the wishes of the father 
can be clearly ascertained, the court will respect them to the utmost 
that is consistent with the welfare of the child, and this without any 
reference to religious distinctions. It may, perhaps, be asked, 
where nothing has been done under the sanction of the father in his 
lifetime, and where he has not appointed a testamentary guardian, 
how could it be for the welfare of the child, without reference to re- 
ligious distinctions, to compel the widowed mother to educate her 
infant offspring in a religious faith which her own conscientious con- 
viction compels her to disbelieve ? This is a grave question. In 
the present case, however, it has been assumed on both sides that, as 
both father and mother are dead, the ascertainment of the genuine 
wishes of the father should decide the question which is substantially 
at issue between the parties now before me. This could not be 
allowed in a court of law, and so far the intervention of this court on 
petition is an advantage of Wm. O’Malley. It appears from the 
affidavit of the Rev. Mr. Coyne, the Roman Catholic clergyman, that 
on the day before John O'Malley died, Daniel Coughlan, a policeman, 
came for him to attend on John O’Malley, whom he had not spoken 
to previously, nor did he know of his illness. Mr. Coyne states that 
before his visit John O’Malley “was attended by the Sisters of 
Mercy.” It does not appear how soon before Mr. Coyne arrived, 
these ladies had been in attendance. Mr. Coyne says, that upon this 
occasion he administered “ the last rites of the Church,” and upon 
the same occasion, ‘ John O’Malley, in the presence of his wife and 
two policemen, Coughlan and Pat. Mulligan, expressed a wish and 
directed that his children should be brought up in the Roman Catho- 
lic religion.” That Mrs. O'Malley said to him, “ John, you were 
always a kind and affectionate husband; I would wish to carry out 
your intention, but what means have you left me for that?” Where- 
upon Mr. Coyne said :—‘* That matter should be left in the hands of 
Providence.” Mr. O’ Hagan most earnestly and eloquently urged 
that this was a solemn dying declaration, and referred to the rule in 
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our criminal law, which admits a dying declaration inevidence. But 
with what cautious circumspection is it admitted? The death of the 

arty who makes the declaration must be the subject of inquiry, and 
the circumstances of the death the subject of the declaration, which 
in some cases may be indispensable to identify the murderer. I could 
not but remember the prudent suggestion of, one of our most learned 
and experienced judges, who, in Fitzgerald's case (Irish Cire. Cas., 
169), says :—* Every one knows that in the state of languor in which 
dying persons generally are, their assent would easily be got to state- 
ments which they never intended to make, if they were but ingeniously 
interwoven by an artful person with statements which were actually 
true. ‘That such has been the case here I do not mean to say, but at 
the same time, were I to admit the declaration which is now offered 
in evidence, I should be opening a door to great abuse.” 

Mr. Coyne has stated that he did not use any importunity ; but if 
he considered himself conscientiously bound, in the discharge of what 
he must have felt to be a sacred duty of his office, to put questions 
and make suggestions to the weak mai aiien man which might not be 
easily parried without the energy of health and the vis inertie of un- 
disturbed conviction, I can well understand how, under the peculiar 
circumstances in which Mr. Coyne then stood, he may have succeeded 
in obtaining a languid assent, which would not have been volunteered. 
Mr. Coyne himself, not John O’Malley, answered the objection of 
Ellen O'Malley to her husband’s alleged injunction. Would not this 
indicate, either that Mr. Coyne naturally considered himself as the 
interpreter of John O’Malley’s wishes, or that the latter was too weak 
to deal with the objection, or did not desire to prolong the discussion ? 
In any view, the scene is imperfect, the termination is abrupt. And 
indeed, in another part of his affidavit, where Mr. Coyne charges 
this afflicted widow with a readiness to barter the faith of her chil- 
dren, he says he told her ‘‘if they were given up according to the 
wishes of her husband, they would be taken care of.” These are the 
very words of Mr. Coyne himself. The wishes of the dying-husband 
were, he says, to have the children “given up.” According to the 
previous statement, such a wish was not expressed by John O'Malley 
to his wife, and this is made more conclusive by her objection to 
what was expressed. How is this to be reconciled? Mr. Coyne has 
obviously mixed up what he may have suggested to the dying man 
under a solemn sense of duty at the critical period of the aeministra- 
tion of the sacramental rite. It may have been proposed by the Sis- 
ters of Mercy -that the female children would be received into the 
convent, where William O’Malley has now placed them. We have 
no account from those ladies of what took place when they were pre- 
sent. But Mary Byrne has in her affidavit given a very remarkable 
account of what took place immediately after Mr. Coyne had left the 
house. If the proposal was to give up the children, nothing can be 
more natural, or more probable in its substance, than the account 
given by Mary Byrne of what she saw and heard. The husband was 
at the point of death; the wife, with one little infant, the new-born 
babe, baptized in her own faith, and all her children of tender years. 
None as yet had been withdrawn by her confiding husband from the 
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influence of the mother’s teaching and the mother’s love—that now 
when she would be left a widow, she should give up her children, 
each and all, to ecclesiastical custody! Whatever may have been 
said or done in the presence of the priest, or of the Sisters of Merey, 
when nature resumed her sway, and at once appealed to the heart of 
the husband and the father, I cannot disbelieve the pithy account, 
condensed in one sentence of the affecting letter to her sister, written 
soonafterher sad bereavement,where she speaks of “ how a priest and 
two of the nuns thought to come round me in presence of my poor 
dying husband, but [ baulked them completely. John did not blaine 
me for what I told them, for after they went away he desired me to 
bring up the children in the way I always brought them up.” The 
Kiecy. Mir, Seymour states, in his affidavit, —** That at the last inter- 
view with the said Mrs. O’Malley a few days previous to her death, 
she indignantly denied the trath of the report that she intended to 
have them brought up in the Roman Catholic faith ; and alleged, as 
one of her reasons, that her husband’s dying wish was that they 
should be brought up in her own persuasion as Protestants; and 
that her husband frequently, on previous occasions, expressed the 
same desire.” Here, then, we have the dying mother’s account of 
what were the last wishes of the dying father: a double testimony, 
given in the presence of death, and sealed with all the solemn sanc- 
tions of eternity. If doubt there were as to the true import of his 
dying wishes, the consistent course of his life in the training of the 
elder children, and the remarkable fact of his having so recently 
allowed the youngest child to be baptised in the Protestant faith, 
would furnish the best comment for the guidance of a court of justice, 
which looks to actions and conduct as the best key to the discovery 
of intentions. Could he have intended that she should hand over 
the babe, which he did not even require to be baptised a Roman 
Catholic? It struck meas somewhat remarkable that from the 
month of March, 1857, when the father died, until the month of 
August, 1858, neither the Rev. Mr. Coyne nor any other person 
came forward to assert that the father of these children had on his 
death bed expressed his dying wish that all or any of them should 
be edueated in the Roman Catholic faith. Mr. O'Hagan suggested 
to me that he understood some application had been made at the 
‘Tuam workhouse on the subject, and that the answer was that they 
had not power to alter the registry. It thus appears they knew their 
duty. But this does not consist with the explanation given by the 
Rev. Mr. Coyne. He says « From the course which Mrs. O'Malley 
pursued after the death of her husband, deponent thought it useless 
to interfere further in the matter.” This is quite intelligible, if the 
children were to be ‘given up;’. but if they were simply to be 
brought up as Roman Catholics, why should no application have 
been made before the 11th of August by Mr. Coyne, who was a 
chaplain of the workhouse, or by William O’Malley, the anxious 
uncle? Why should the guardians have been then set in motion to 
violate their known duty, and set the registry and the law at defi- 
ance? J have not adverted to some topics which have been im- 
ported into the argument of this case, and have much increased the 
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pain and pressure of the im duty which has unavoidably devolved 
on me to discharge. It has been said that Jane Robinson is only 
made use of by Miss Plunket, in order “to buy up the custody” of 
these orphans. It ig enough for me to see that Jane Robinson is so 
nearly related to the children that it is proper for me to interfere for 
their protection, and that her interference is bond fide ; and on the 
reference for which the order provides,the way in which she proposes to 
have them maintained and educated, will be investigated by the Mas- 
ter. Thecustody of the children remains under the care of the court,and 
is neither to be obtained by wealth nor to be denied by poverty. It is 
the free gift of the law, to which all must do homage, “ the least as 
feeling its care, the greatest as not exempted from its power.” In 
the case of Alicia Race, with the details of which I have been fur- 
nished by the kindness of Vice-Chancellor Kindersley, the provision 
made came from benevolent strangers, who desired to give the child 
the means of asserting her English right, and the court acted on the 
undertaking of counsel to have a maintenance provided. It is obvi- 
ous that William O’ Malley himself has neither the means nor the in- 
clination to support these children without the aid of strangers. 
But in the case of orphans so situated there must at least be the 
power of having them publicly maintained as destitute poor, entitled 
to be secured in their Constitutional rights, as infant subjects of the 
Queen, if no relative can be found able and willing to support and 
educate them under the court, and subject to its control, or if no 
stranger can be allowed to extend the hand of charity without being 
subjected to harsh and ungenerous imputations. 

In cases where the religious issue is open, it is a rule which I 
always adopt, to put the case with the religion of the parties reversed, 
and consider then the decision I should pronounce. Had John 
O’Malley been a facile Protestant, and his wife a devoted member 
of the Roman Catholic Church ; had he allowed his children from 
their earliest years to learn the language of its ancient ritual and its 
impressive invocations ; had he left his widow to fight the hard battle 
of life with a numerous and helpless offspring ; if she had kept them 
together to the last, until she had nothing to share but her prayers 
and her tears ; and if she had left them in the Church which hallowed 
the earliest lessons of their infancy; and if a board of guardians 
could be found who would consign them to a custody where Protes- 
tantism would be let loose upon them, and the interference of this 
court should be sought for their deliverance on the application of 
some humble but honest Roman Catholic relative, aided by any 
generous stranger : could J, then, shrink from a duty so sacred and 
80 mye ?—God forbid. It is a satisfaction to me to know that 
if I have erred in the view which I have taken, my decision can be 
reviewed by the Court of Appeal, both here andjin England. I must 
refuse this application, with costs. William O'Malley has availed 
himself of the assistance of Poor Law guardians to deprive these 
children of their lawful rights. He asks of me to believe that his 
deceased brother was a hollow hypocrite, who bartered away the 
faith of his children for some unworthy but undefined motive. I 
have no authority here, without and against evidence, to impeach 
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the motives or conduct of either the living or the dead. The child. 
ren have a property in their father’s good name, and, so far as it 
may be in my power to secure, I will see that they be taught to 
respect the memory of both their parents, and not to learn that 
either has been a castaway. John O'Malley, inf his life, was, as it 
appears, an affectionate husband and a tender father ; on his death 
ie yeccived reverently from the priest of his own church her last 

sramental rite ; with the minister of his wife’s church he joined in 
rvent prayer, and confessed a faith which Mr. Lynch insists to be 
toman Catholic, Mi. Fowler asserts to be Protestant, and of which 
will only add, it was the simple faith of a Christian. In this 
esponsible jurisdiction I feel how solemnly I am bound to act 
viihout fear, favour, or affection. The duty, on the present occasion, 
invidious as it is, has been made the more painful to me from the 
contention of the parties having been too much leavened with the 
bitterness of controversy, and too little with the kind and gentle 
spirit of charity, so suited to the case of poor destitute orphans. 
The religion of the Redcemer is a religion of love, and not of strife 
or hatred. Like his seamless garment, the trembling touch of faith 
may from the very hem extract a healing virtue. In the true spirit 
of this religion, I trust these children may be educated, so that the 
law of this land may be honoured, and the last wishes expressed by 
both the parents righteously fulfilled. 











Ant. IX—MONTALEMBERT ON ENGLAND AND 
INDIA. 


1. A Debate on India in the English Parliament. By 
M. Le Comte de Montalembert. Eftingham Wilson, 
Royal Exchange. London: 1858. 


2. The Trial of M. Le Comte de Montalembert and M. 
Douniol before the Paris Correctional Tribunal on 
the 24th November, 1858. Effingham Wilson. 
London: 1858. 

3. The Political Future of England. By the Comte de 
Montalembert of the French Academy—from the 
French. John Murray. London: 1856. 


The English people are so much accustomed to bespatter 
themselves with their own praises, to laud themselves and 
their institutions, and proclaim them to the rest of the world, 
as the freest on the face of the globe, that any responsive 
echo coming from abroad is hailed as a right due to their 
own excellence, no matter what may be the source or motive, 
from which it emanates. Their gullability is of the most 
facile, their devotion to flattery of the most servile descrip- 
tion; they swallow with a peculiar avidity, everything 
which tends to feed their most consummate selfishness and 
egotism. Thus it is that the English press has seized upon, 
and heaped with the highest eulogiums the article by the 
Comte De Montalembert on the India debate, merely be- 
cause it teems with the most fulsome adulations of their 
country. One paper, the giant in print, goes so far as to 
say, that this production, ‘is a noble and passionate eulogy 
of English freedom ; the language of which extraordinary 
composition is a stream of unpausing eloquence,” ignoring 
altogether the purpose for which these papers were written. 
We do not mean to assert thatit is not an able performance, 
skilfully desioned and executed, but any one who scans its 
paragraphs ever so lightly, will at once perceive that it was 
not written either as a panegyric, or a lesson in history. 

The artistic design of this picture is too transparent, the 
colours too highly wrought and unreal, not to fail in produ- 
cing the effect intended by the painter. It is impossible to 
hide from ourselves, that notwithstanding the Anglo-French 
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Alliance, which has lasted through many trials for the last 
five or six years, there still lurks within the breast of each 
nation, a strong germ of the ancient rivalry, which so often 
set Kurope by the ears, and deluged her plains with human 
blood. ‘This rankles still in the minds of the great mass of 
the French people, who cannot regard anything English as 
excellent, except her riches asa fitting prey for plunder and 
vengeance. Therefore anyone who extols the power, liberty, 
or institutions of ‘‘ perfide Albion,” or constrasts them with 
those of France to the disadvantage of the latter, is regarded 
more as aspy, or secret enemy in the camp, than as a per- 
son anxious to instruct his follow countrymen, or improve 
their social condition. The Imperial government might 
have allowed this writing to eat itself out in silence, being 
contrary to the instincts of the great French Public,and only 
serving the objects of the Red Republican, or Monarchists, 
who at all hazards are desirous of changing the present order 
of things. The army, which is the great engine of the ruling 
power in France, is more thoroughly imbued than any other 
cone of the public, with a supreme contempt for the 
nglish as a military nation, and consider it as an insult to 
be put in comparison with them. From this spirit arose the 
SJracas of the colonels after the dismissal of Lord Palmerston, 
and if the Imperial dynasty is ever driven to its last resource 
to maintain its grasp upon the throne and sceptre, it has but 
to let loose its ‘ dogs of war” upon England and her allies, 
in order toregain a complete hold of power,and to re-awaken 
the attachment of the people. 
Montalembert has been for that reason extremely injudi- 
cious in carrying to such extravagant lengths the contrast, 
which he draws between the present position of his own 
country and that of Great Britain. The French do not wish 
to have thrown in their face the futility of their efforts for 
liberty and constitutional government, or to be placed so low 
in the scale of civilization, as to be designated the grovelling 
slaves of despotism. They despise many of the mannerisms. 
money-making, plodding systems of the English public. 
and are proud of many of their own national idiosyncracies, 
which are cried down and laughed at on this side of the 
Channel. They glory in their military power and discipline, 
regard themselves as irresistible in arms, and cannot at all 
feel flattered, when they are told by M. Le Comte—“ When 
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I am stifling in an atmosphere loaded with the exhalations 
of servility and corruption, I set forth to breathe a purer air, 
and to take a life-bath (bain de vie) in free England ;” which 
sentence forms one of the leading paragraplis of his Essay 
on the India Debate. In fact Montalembert is one of those 
Royalists, who by adroit and prudent conduct have hitherto 
endeavoured successfully to keep their places, but, as has 
been often said by the followers of the present dynasty, 
constituting the great mass of the people, these men will 
never learn that their time has passed away. Tlicy hope 
that by disgusting the minds of the French with the govern- 
ment in power, they may be able to produce some change, 
and trust to Providence in the result. 

He says again ; ‘‘ I write for my own satisfaction, and for 
that of a small number of invalids,of prying, curious people— 
of maniacs, if you will have it so, like myself. 1 study con- 
temporary institutions, which are no longer ours, but which 
once have been, and which still seem worthy of envy and 
admiration to my mind, behind hand as it is °—But maniacs 
may become very dangerous, in proportion to the extrava- 
gance of their notions, and their opposition to the received 
usages of the society in which they live. Then how can he 
compare the constitutional representation inlingland, to that 
which existed in France, either during the first Revolution, 
or under the first Empire, or under the modern Bourbons. 
The first was a grinding tyranny of democracy,more blood- 
thirsty and cruel, than that of the most absolute despot ; the 
second was overridden and extinguished by military control, 
the third could only boast of its utter servility and corrup- 
tion. France never can enjoy a representative government 
for any considerable period without abusing it, and the direst 
anarchy is sure to follow in its footsteps. 

Having opened with these and other remarks, which suffi- 
cently show, that his aim is not to praise England, but to 
lower the French in their own estimation, he proceeds to 
discuss the Colonial policy of England- and her conduct 
towards India in particular. He points to Canada in triumph, 
where he says a French Catholic population has been fostered 
and increased in wealth and numbers by the care of the 
parent country, forgetting altogether that the threatened 
dismemberment of that part of her possessions has alone 
checked the illiberal dealing of the Home Government with 
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the descendants of the French settlers. He further asgeris 
that every colonial extension made by the British opens u 
‘‘immense vistas” to the preaching of the Gospel, and the 
spreading of the tenets of the Roman Catholic Church, put- 
ing out of sight altogether the immense sums yearly sub- 
scribed in Great Britain for the foreign extension of the 
establishment, principally by the talismanic ery of opposi- 
tion to Popery—France, Spain and Portugal are attacked, 
as Catholic countries, for not extending the dominion of the 
Gospel, or allowing it to die out where it had been formerly 
planted. This has arisen more from the degeneracy of the 
race, and the want of activity of their modern governments, 
than from the insufficiency of the teaching of their religion. 
As to the general foreign and colonial policy of England 
he says; ‘‘I may boldly affirm, that no one knows better, 
that no one has more loudlysignalised than I,the backslidings 
and deviations of English dian during the few past years. 
I was certainly the first to denounce, previously to 1848, 
the policy of Lord Palmerston, but too often imperious to 
the weak and truckling to the strong, in the highest degree 
imprudent, illogical, and foreign to all the great tradi- 
tions of his country.” * * * “‘ It would be besides the height 
of folly and of iniquity to regard England as solely culpable, 
or as the most culpable, among the nations of the earth: 
Her policy is neither more selfish nor more immoral than 
that of other great states, which figure in ancient or modern 
history.” This is the only portion of his essay in which he 
does not act thePanegyrist ; it shews however his consistency, 
as it agrees almost word for word with what he wrote on 
the same subject in 1856. In 1848 he “already saw in 
Lord Palinerston—in the champion of Pacifico in Greece ; 
and the oppressor of the small country of Switzerland—a 
great contempt for the rights of the weak, and a ready ally 
of revolution against liberty. * * * * The English people 
have been it must be confessed his too faithful accomplices. 
* * * * The insupportable arrogance of the English diplo- 
macy towards the weak, and of the English press towards 
everybody, has raised the just indignation of a vast number 
of reasonable men. Still more does the intrusive, aggressive 
and dissolving influence exercised by the British govern- 
ment, with respect to the rights and the faith of the 
Catholics in Switzerland, and in the south of Europe, de- 
serve the reprobation of every sincere Christian. 
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Here some wholesome truths are allowed to burst forth in 
spite of his general purpose of it although he does not 
ive many examples of these “‘ backslidings and deviations.” 
Ve can point to some, which may serve toillustrate more effec- 
tually thesetendencies of British policy. During the Crimean 
war, entered upon in order to check the threatening aspect 
of Russia in Asia, and to curb her growing influence, which 
endangered the north west of India, and the trade of the 
East, the western powers made use of every available means 
within their reach to effect their objects ; among the rest they 
enlisted the services of the Circassians, treated with them as 
allies, and supplied them in some cases with arms and ammu- 
nition. When the war was brought to a close, these allies 
were forgotten, left to their own resources, not included in 
the treaty of peace ; no effort was made to shield them against 
the indignation of the humbled enemy, who would be sure 
to wreak his vengeance on their defenceless heads. Such an 
example of the selfish abandonment of a brave people, when 
the opportunity for making use of their services had gone 
by, does not exist in history, and England will hereafter 
regret her conduct in this affair, when the plains of Asia 
Minor and Persia are overrun by the rapacious Muscovites. 
The chain of the Caucasus might have been easily maintain- 
edas a barrier or fortress to check the advance of aggression ; 
when that is swept away, as it must sooner or latter, it is 
scarcely possible to conceive how the onward wave of Russian 
absorption is to be arrested. Again, very lately our 
old ally Portugal, whose plains and hills have been dyed 
by the best blood of England, when she made her last stand 
for vital existence on the map of Europe, was compelled at 
the cannon’s mouth to abandon the safeguard of treaties, and 
yield to a show of force by France in a case of manifest in- 
justice. England never raised her voice even in protestation, 
or if she did it was in such an humble tone, as to proclaim 
either a complete inability to support her ancient ally, or an 
unwillingness to risk a disagreement with a new and more 
powerful friend. The whole question of the deportation of 
free blacks into the French colonies, against the spirit of the 
slave laws,and under the colourof a hiring for a limited num- 
ber of years, may be cited as another example. England 
is mute or looks on with indifference,enters no protest,while a 
commission is enquiring into the best means of effecting this 
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legalized traffic. Then she endeavours to bully Naples, be- 
cause this latter is a Catholic Power, and in consequence of 
the turbulence and revolutionary spirit of her people, fostered 
by the press, money and arrogance of England, is obliged to 
use strong measures of repression. What right has Protes- 
tantism to interfere with the internal affairs of a Catholic 
state, or to cry out against intolerance, when but a few years 
ago her own votaries in Ireland were the most intolerant of 
religionists, and in the north of Europe lately the zealous 
followers of the Reformation, furnished a most inhuman ex- 
ample of history ? 

England is lauded for her rapacity in seizing upon the 
dominions of the native Princes in the Indian Peninsula, 
and the Company extolled because it has governed “ at a 
distant of 2000 leagues from the mother country, nearly 
200,000,000 of men by means of 800 civil servants ; and 
an army numbering from 10,000 to 20,000 men.” All 
this is certainly a glorious page in history, far surpassing the 
achievements of Alexander, or the successes of the Tartar 
monarchs. But is it not another example of the rapacity 
of the human race? The insatiable desire to possess the 
fable riches of the Kast has caused the representatives of the 
English nation in Hindostan, to give the fullest reins to 
their avidity. They have stopped at nothing to possess 
themselves of the land, the produce thereof, and to hunt out 
the recesses, in which the storied treasures were kept. They 
have dispossessed on one plea or another every king or 
prince, who held dominion in the Peninsula; their last act 
of spoliation has brought about what has been termed by choice 
the ‘‘ Rebellion,” in order that the foul name might be made a 
successful pretext for the more complete extinguishment of 
every native claim, and the resumption into the hand of the 
“ae again of a vast amount of forfeited property. The 

ndian war certainly commenced by mutiny of the native 
soldiers in the pay of the company, in consequence ol a 
military order trampling upon one of the most sacred 
dogmas of their religion. Those, who have assumed the 
sovereignty in India have no right to dictate to the diflerent 
races and castes, what they are to believe or what form ol 
worship they are to observe. It is only in the case of some- 
thing revolting to humanity, such as the swttee, or burning 
of widows, that there may be some title to suppress a rite. 
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But where so harmless a dogma exists as that of abstaining 
from touching or eating animal food, surely the prejudices 
of the natives ought to be in all conscience respected, and not 
crushed out under the penalty of rebellion. The landholders 
of Oude stand upon a different ground, they must be looked 
upon as the defenders of the rights of their sovereigns, and 
iftheir country is to be annexed and conquered at all hazards, 
it must be conceded to them at least that they are not rebels, 
but the resisters of aggression. 

It is true that in the commencement of the war many 
grievous atrocities were committed by the sepoys, wholesale 
massacres calling to heaven for vengeance. We do not wish 
to palliate or defend these in the slightest degree, although 
we believe that they have been in many instances greatly 
exaggerated by the press of England, and the promoters of 
confiscation. Let the perpetrators be punished, amply punish- 
edas they deserve, but in the name of all that is good, let 
not the fair fame of the British arms be stained by that tru- 
culent cry for blood, which has arisen throughout the land, 
and has been already partially executed. Letters and ac- 
counts have been received from India, in which the writers 
dwell with savage delight upon the wholesale slaughtering 
of whole regiments of unfortunate, misguided men. These 
and other acts perpetrated under the name of retribution, 
will hereafter stamp the deepest stain upon the name of 
England in the page of history, only to be placed in com- 

arison with the extirpation of the Carthaginians and Jews 
y the Romans. 

That such is the opinion of Montalembert himself, will 

appear from the following passage :— 


‘* After having thus allotted to the defence of a great people, unjustly 
defamed, so much of our space, our motive being that it enjoys, al- 
most alone, the honour of representing liberty in modern Europe, 
it is fitting to testify to the just indignation, which the excessive 
rigour of the chastisements inflicted by the English on the vanquished 
insurgents, who have fallen into their hands, ought to evoke. I am 
aware of all that can be said to excuse reprisals, only too legitimate, 
against savages guilty of the most monstrous excesses committed on 
the persons of so many officers, surprised and disarmed, and espe- 
cially so many noble women, innocent young girls, and poor little 
children, slaughtered in hundreds, without any provocation for such 
horrid deeds. I can well understand the buttle-cry of the Highlanders 
at the assault of Delhi, ‘ Remember the ladies ! Remember the babies !’ 
I admit, moreover, that the severe punishments inflicted on soldiers, 
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taken with arms in their hands, all of them voluntarily enlisted, and 
bound, under an oath taken of their own free will, to respect the 
commanders whom they have massacred, cannot be compared with 
the chastisements inflicted on innocent and hospitable populations, 
by the conquerors of the new world, nor even with the rigorous pun- 
ishments decreed by our generals of the French Empire against the 
populations of Spain and of the Tyrol, engaged in the most legitimate 
of insurrections ; still less to the horrors committed in La Vendée, 
by the butchers of the Convention. But for all that, I am not the 
less convinced that the just limits of repression have been overpassed, 
and that the executions, en masse,of the defeated Sepoys,systematically 
continued after the first outburst of grief caused by unheard-of 
atrocities, will fix an indelible stain on the history of British rule in 
India. This is no longer justice, but vengeance. A people really 
free should leave the sad privilege of being cruel to slaves in revolt. 
A Christian people ought to know that it is at once a thing forbidden 
and impossible for it to struggle against Infidel races, with such arms 
as mere punishment may supply. It is the part of English 
“‘ gentlemen” (sic.) who direct military and political operations from 
the Indus to the Ganges, to know how to resist the odious incitements 
of the Anglo-Indian press. They have before them the example of 
the chivalrous Havelock, who in a proclamation addressed to the sol- 
diers, whom he was leading against the cut-throats of Cawnpore, 
declared that it did not become Christian soldiers to take Pagan 


butchers for their models.” 


As far as regards her colonial policy in Australia, North 
America, and the Cape of Good Hope, Great Britain has 
reason to be proud of a moderate, wise and beneficent course 
of action. The consequences of an opposite conduct in the 
instance of the United States have left an indelible impres- 
sion on the minds of her statesmen, by which they learn 
that anything in the nature of oppression will not be toler- 
ated by those who have once tasted freedom. At the first 
sign of undue coercion by the mother country, any or all ot 
these colonies may throw off their allegiance, and arrogate to 
themselves a right to independence in the scale of nations. 
It is different with India and China, There the Europeans 
are either so much connected with the governing power, or 
so much interested in oppressing the natives for their own 
emolument, that any chance of right being done to the 
aborigines is out of the question. Philanthropists may lay 
schemes for the improvement of the population, for the 
irrigation of dry land or the draining of swamps, for the 
spreading of Christainity by the sale ot millions of 
Bibles, or the suppression of Bhuddism and Castes, but that 


the main aim and object of all parties will ever be the extrac- 
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tion of the greatest amount of wealth, the increase of the 
commerce of the merchant at home, and the draining off to 
Europe of the fat of the land, cannot foramoment be doubted. 
low can it be expected, that a government at the other 
side of the globe, will rule for the benefit of the aborigines, 
and not for that of their spoilers. 

The same system is about being carried out in China. 
A footing is got at Hong Kong; a miserable pretext of the 
seizure of a smuggling lorcha is made use of, to take vio- 
lent possession of a rich city, numbering more than a-mil- 
lion of inhabitants. Then a trade is forced upon the Chi- 
nese, by which sooner or later the English will gain van- 
tage ground upon their territory, and enact over again the 
scenes of India, the slaughter of the inhabitants, trying to 
free themselves of their pestilent invaders, and the violent 
seizure of successive portions of territory. Can it be said 
fora moment that the unfortunate subjects of the celestial 
Empire have not a perfect right, if they wish, to exclude 
all foreigners from their boundaries. It is contended that 
they have no right to refuse trade which will be for their 
own benefit, or the blessings of Christianity, which may 
dawn upon them at a future time. In fact it is the old argu- 
ment of the end justifying the means ; but a more plain in- 
stance of filibustering on the part of the great English peo- 
ple cannot be imagined. So much are our continental 
. heighbours impressed with the reality of this idea, that they 

have determined not to be behind hand, and that if Asia is 
to be seized upon and divided among the European powers, 
they at least shall have their full share. France is only 
taking a leaf out of the book of England’s system of aggran- 
dizement, by appropriating to herself the territory of 
Cochin China. She sees what strides the Islanders are mak- 
ing in commerce by the possession of foreign lands, which 
serve as points d’appui for their trade. She has endea- 
voured to imitate them in Algeria, but finding that district to 
be up to this,a barren, losing speculation,she has turned her 
attention to more distant climes, where there can be no inter- 
ference from dangerous neighbours. All this is a portion 
of the same wholesale appropriation, spoliation and robbery, 
which has been dignified since the world began, with the 
high-sounding title of conquest, 

The assumption of supreme power in India, has been de- 
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fended chiefly upon the grounds of the many abuses and 
cruelties of the native princes, the state of subjection and 
misery in which they kept the population, while they them- 
selves wallowed in the grossest or the most refined luxury, 
and the substitution for all these of the blessings of Euro- 
pean rule and civilization. In the first place, this was not 
the original reason for the extension of territory. The Com- 
pany sought alone a wider field for the pursuit of riches, 
and took every opportunity to increase their wealth and 
dominion by spoliation. Besides, what trust can be placed 
in the rectitude of conduct of a set of merchants, who cul- 
tivate upon a gigantic scale, a baneful drug, and in the 
teeth of the laws of a neighbouring country, smuggle it in- 
to the territory, to the destruction of the minds and morals 
of the inhabitants. If they were capable of vending poison 
to one nation not under their control, and contrary to ex- 
press agreement and treaty, surely they may be fairly 
suspected of wrong dealing with another people, who 
are completely under their control, and wholly unable to 
help themselves, It is to be hoped, that the new Govern- 
ment emanating from the supreme power in these realms, 
will root out this destructive policy, end rule the country, 
not merely for the interests of the few Kuropean settlers, 
but for those of the countless multitudes, who are delivered 
into their hands. The Panegyrist himself allows a certain 
a of culpability in the now defunet Company, when | 
1€ SAYS :-— 

" Aamittin even, that the immoral selfishness of a corpo- 
ration of Hitirth ants has but too often signalized its debuts 
in the Peninsula of Hindostan, still, for more than fifty 

ears, its generals and principal agents, the Wellesleys, the 
alcolms, the Munroes, the Bentincks, fully displayed all 
the zeal and all the activity becomiag their high functions, 
to expiate the evil deeds of their predecessors, and to lead 
every impartial observer to avow, that in the present state 
of things, British domination is at once a benefit and 4 
necessity for the inhabitants of India.” 

In the next paragraph, however, he is forced to admit, 
that the annexation of many states, which had been for- 
merly allies or only subject to suzerainty, especially in the 


case of Oude, forcibly deprived of its native government cf 
the Marquis of Dalhousie, is a just subject of reproach, 
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and the latter instance a legitimate pretext for insurrection. 

e draws a parallel in the case of Algeria, and palliates, 
pth by the difficulty of dealing with Eastern races, “ either 
as allies or auxiliaries,” and the necessity of complete sub- 
jection before they can be brought to reason. This is onl 
an excuse for spoliation, and an argument for seizing wit 
armed hands half the territory in the Eastern Hemisphere, 
following out the iniquitous policy now adopted in China, 
and Cochin China. 

Incidentally to this question of the policy of the English 
in India, he touches upon that of the influence of the press, . 
and the part it bears in the social system of these Islands. 
He calls it “‘a universal and permanent indictment against 
every one and every thing,” but contends that it afterwards 
rectifies its own mistakes in time and makes up for its 
coarse vituperation, by the public good effected by open 
discussion. This is putting out of sight altogether the im- 
mense mass of private injury, which is done by intem- 
perate writing on the affairs of individuals, the misrepresen- 
tations and lies which are daily and hourly practised upon 
the general community, and the hostility which it evokes 
in foreign nations by the absurd, ignorant, and arrogant 
views which it often takes of their internal affairs. The 
Press of England may be said rather to be a necessary 
evil, than a permanent good. It may be called the ‘ safety- 
valve of the democratic element,” by which discontent 
and faction are allowed to evaporate, so as not to injure the 
machine of the body politic. The contrast in this particu- 
lar with the restrictions on the French prints does not at 
all hold good, because the natural tendencies of that people 
are widely different from those of the phlegmatic Britons. 
They are a nation easily excited to acts of desperation, and 
cannot calmly read for even a short space incitements to 
insurrection without carrying them out in the reality. It 
isa matter of history that in the time of the old Revolution 
the Press in France was the most demoralized, and savagre 
instigator to bloodshed and massacre. If the same amount 
of freedom of discussion were allowed there, as there is in 
England, a succession of revolutions would be sure to fol- 
low each other at short intervals. The temper of the pub- 
lic is not equable, it cannot bear strong stimulants without 
being excited to frenzy. It is another question, however, 
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how far the liberty of publication should be extended, and 
where the work of repression by the executive should com- 
mence. A certain amount of elasticity should be allowed 
to public opinion, so that the various phases of it, the dif- 
ferent elements of political party, might neutralize one 
another, and result in a harmony innocuous to the Sove- 
reign power. If any one of them is unduly kept under pres- 
sure, it will find an opportunity to explode in some other 
direction, more dangerous to its opponents. Such has been 
the consequence of the present injudicious attempt to stifle 
this harmless Brochure of M. Le Comte de Montalembert. 
Had it been allowed to pass unobserved, most probably it 
would have only excited some criticism on its anti-Gallic 
tendencies, or some praise for the excellence of its construc- 
tion ; but when an undue amount of influence is ascribed to 
it by the very party, which it seeks to condemn, it obtains a 
weight in proportion to the resistance given to it, draws 
attention to restrictions on liberty, which the French peo- 
ple might have otherwise passed over in silence, and rouses 
a slumbering indignation, which it will take years of art- 
ful treatment to allay. 

So far the matter of this pamphlet is merely introductory, 
serving as a foundation for subsequent opinions. He next 
proceeds to consider, first, the causes and the fact of the fall 
of Lord Palmerston, and secondly, the Indian debate with 
the actors therein. It is quite evident, that the noble Lord, 
who was at the head of the late government, is no favourite 
with M. Le Comte. The principal reason seems to be, that 
he has always been one of the most strenuous supporters 
of the Imperial Government, and was the orginator of the 
Anglo-French alliance, which bids fair to prevent any con- 
siderable change on the soil of Europe for many years to 
come. Certainly a minister was never thrown out of his 
seat of power for such a futile and groundless reason, or with 
less show of justice by the British public, than was the late 
premier. In consequence of an atrocious attempt on his life 
and that of his consort, the Emperor makes a request couched 
certainly in strong terms, but grounded upon the very ami- 
cable relations, which had been for several years subsisting 
between the two people, that assassins and murderers should 
not be sheltered and fostered within the realm, and under the 
shield of the laws of Great Britain. The French had poured 
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out their blood upon the same plains and in the same cause, 
as the English, their indignation was naturally roused to 
the highest pitch by the nefarious nature of the crime, and 
by the excessive danger, which not only their sovereign had 
passed through, but which had menaced to throw them back 
into anarchy and revolution. All this is taken no account 
of by Kngland, the ties of friendship and alliance are for- 

otten ; instead of making allowance for an excited state of 
feeling, the request is rudely flung back by ejecting thie 
minister, who had not returned an answer of defiance within 
twenty-four hours. ‘The question was not one of the right 
of asylum, it was simply that of the harbouring of murderers, 
but tor the sake of party purposes, this was all overlooked, 
the alliance of years disregarded, and a new element of dis- 
cord sown between the two nations. A more impolitic, and 
it must be said a more ungenerous course of conduct, could 
not be pursued by one great people towards another. 

The fall of Lord Palmerston was not due to this cause 
alone, or to the influence of party opposition. His own 
friends and adherents had for some time been growing arro- 
gant and self-confident of their hold on power; many of 
them considered themselves independent of their leader, and 
the chief himself found it very difficult to regulate their ac- 
tion, or to retain them obedient under his sway. He too 
became somewhat vain of his position, and from the flattery 
of the liberal press, the triumphant issue of the Crimean war, 
and the general easy aspect of govermental affairs in the 
kingdom, considered his lease of office almost as a perpetuity, 
at least such as would give him high position for the greater 
part of his remaining days. These causes roused a spirit of 
independent freethinking among many of his followers, 
especially those inclined to radicalism or the Manchester 
school, They conceived that a good and safe opportunity 
had arrived for showing their strength to the head of the 
liberals, and in an unguarded moment they shipwrecked their 
own hopes of advancement, by helping to thrust out of the 
cabinet the only man, from whom they could expect an 
amalgamation of parties. 

No sooner however were the ministry out, than their par- 
tizans saw the mistake they had made, and sought the ear- 
liest opportunity for rectifying their error. This did not 
present itself until two months later when the famous pro- 
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clamation of Lord Canning to the population of Oude, and 
the dispatch of Lord Ellenborough condemning it, were 
brought before the House. Here two questions were raised, 
whether the proclamation condemning almost the entire 
territory of the revolted country to confiscation was to be 
upheld, and the dispatch withdrawn : and whether the Derby 
minisiry as a body were not implicated in the act of Lord 
Ki lenborough, who condemned Lord Canning before he had 
been heard in defence, and transgressed the rules of official 
propriety, by publishing the dispatch so condemning him. 
‘he first was adroitiy evaded by the opposition, who wished 
to pass a vote of censure on the cabinet for an act of their 
collezgne, who with manly boldness resigned, choosing 
rather to give up his place and emoluments, acknowledeing 
his error, than draw down ruin on his party. The minis- 
terialists supported the broad ground of the impoliey of con- 
fiseation, and a battle of sections ensued. Opinions were 
divided among the different small schools, while the mass of 
(he liberals were still split up into independent thinkers, who 
had not yet learned the value of holding together under a 
leader to defeat an antagonist. Lord Palmerston perceived 
that they were impracticable and abandoned his position, 
withdrawing his shattered forces, in consequence of the defec- 
tion of some of his adherents. 

Monialembert in treating of the way in which this de- 
bate was got up and conducted, shews how much the pecu- 
liavities of English manners struck upon his mind. After 
Lord Derby had obtained a majority in the House of 
Lords of merely nine votes, all sides were of opinion that 
he could not hold office for many days. The Zmes, that 
creat organ of public opinion, perpetually grinding antiquated 
humdrum airs, but never prophetic ones, vatidicised that 
“ before a week the Derby ministry will have ceased to 
exist.” ‘The strife of parties became hot and furious, In 
the press and in the House, but never exploded in indecent 
rancour or ili-fecling in private. Such was not the case in 
France, when questions of public moment were formerly 
made the subjects of party contest in the assemblies. M. 
Le Comte ascribes this difference between the two people to 
the fact, that in England all are of the same way of thinking 
at bottom, and consider a public fight only a fair warfare 
between factions. ‘This however is not the true reason, 
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the English are of a far different temperament from the 
French, pride themselves upon their coolness, calmness and 
impassiveness in conductiug business, and when they leave 
the public arena cast aside all thought of strife or disagree- 
ment. Our Gallic neighbours, on the other hand, carry the 
animosity of party into their private relations, and hate one 
another cordially as political opponents. 

The debate was carried on under the most admirable 
tactics on both sides ; in fact it may be cited as a reproach 
to the administration of public affairs in England, that the 
lives, liberties and property of many millions of men were 
hanging upon the decision of a party question. Sir Hugh 
Cairns, the Solicitor General, is praised by M. le Comte 
for the able speech, in which he reverted to the general 
topic of confiscation or not, and rated Mr. Vernon Smith 
for having withhelda letter of Lord Canning from Lord Ellen- 
borough. Lord John Russell’s adhesion to the opposition 
revived somewhat the debate in Lord Palmerston’s favour, 
until the next day when Mr. Roebuck rose to support the 
dispatch. The vehement declamation and incongruous 
doctrine of this leader of radicalism seem to have struck the 
foreigner, as something very peculiar, and the tolerancy of 
the House in paying attention to him as something won- 
derful. Sir Robert Peel’s personal and just remarks excited 
also his attention, chiefly because he alluded to the likelihood 
of adissolution,and theimpending danger to the Liberal party 
from the new elections. Here however lay one of the secret 
and most effectual causes of the final result of the debate. 
Captain Vivian moved the adjournment of the House during 
the Derby races, which was acceded to as usual, shewing 
that no matter how urgent or important are the public inter- 
ests engaged, the English gentlemen composing the Com- 
mons have no idea of giving up their enjoyments of life. 
But during the interval they had leisure to consider the 
various consequences, which would arise from a defeat of 
the ministry. Many a poor and needy member looked 
forward with dread to the chances of presenting himself 
before his constituents with an empty purse, and perhaps a 
shattered political reputation. Dissatisfaction spread 
through the ranks of the opposition, many of whom were 
still wavering in their allegiance to their leader, not being 
suliciently long out of office to gain a keen relish for its 
Sweets. 
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As an episode Montalembert gives a description of the 
Derby, interesting from its peculiarities, 


“Tt has been well said, that he who has not seen the Derby has not 
een England ; and for that reason people are less in the right who 
incessantly repeat, that an Englishman does not know how to amuse 
liimself ; or at least to amuse himself with spirit, and with order and 
ecency at the same time. Whoever has seen 200,000, or 300,000 in- 
habitants of London, and its neighbourhood, assembled under a fine 
spring sun on the green slopes of Epsom Downs; whoever has wan- 
dered among all those equipages of every possible class, among these 
sheds, these bands of music, these open-air theatres, these tents with 
their fluttering streamers, this sea of bipeds and quadrupeds, returns 
home thoroughly convinced of the truth of two things generally but 
litle received ; first, the honest and communicative gaiety of the im- 
inense majority of the numerous throng ; secondly, the great degree 
ofequality which brings together, for this day at least, conditions of 
society usually the most distinct and apart from each other. Princes 
of the blood, and peers of most ancient pedigree, elbow grooms in the 
crowd and others of low degree, and even take part in the popular 
games, which occupy the irksome intervals between the races. No- 
where—not even among us in France—is seen a greater mingling of 
ranks; nowhere else too a gaiety, good humour and decency, 
resembling more the same qualities which distinguish in so honourable 
a imanver our popular masses, when they abandon-themselves to their 
periodical and official amusements. In the midst of this joyous and 
animated throng, one might believe oneself in France, But this 
illusion speedily vanishes, when one remarks the absence of everything 
like an official programme, of all interference on the part of the 
authorities. It is individual industry, which has done it all— 
announced everything, foreseen everything, regulated everything ; the 
subscriptions collected to repay all expenses are spontaneous. A 
mere handful of policemen, without arms and lost as it were in the 
throng, reminds one of precautions taken against the interruption of 
order. By these features we instantly recognize England. 

‘On the way to Epsom, as during the preceding days, every con- 
versation turned on the odd coincidence between Lord Derby's politi- 
cal destiny and his luck as a racing man. As on the evening before, 
his name was on every lip ; and in the issue of the race about to come 
off, people took pleasure in accepting an omen of his victory or defeat 
in the division to take place the day after. An opinion, rather 
generally credited, circulated to the effect, that the noble lord was 
far more solicitous for the success of his horse, than for that of his 
party. * * * * © After some insignificant interludes the crown- 
ing race commences; twenty-four horses start together. How shall 
i paint the devouring anxiety, the tumultuous swaying to and fro ot 
the crowd, the forward spring, the rustling of the hundred thousand 
persons, whose eyes and hearts are concentrated upon a single ere 
The disinterested stranger involuntarily recalled his Virgu to mind, 
and the immortal verses of the fifth book of the Aineid, which rast 
familiarized every one of liberal education, and every cultivated mind, 
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with so many insignificant details for ever ennobled by the epic muse. 
The race, which was run over a space of three quarters of a league, 
lasted less than three minutes. For an instant, thanks to an-in- 
equality of the course, all the horses disappeared from the view of the 
spectators ; when they again came in sight, the different chances of 
the rivals began to decide themselves. One moment more of 
devouring anxiety, 2 hundred thousand heads turned towards the 
winning-post. Fate has decided. It is not Lord Derby who has 
won. His famous horse is only second. The “ blue ribband” escapes 
him; the cup has been won by the horse of a baronet unknown, who 
has realized at a stroke something like £40,000.” 


It is evident that near the commencement of this passage 
he seeks to draw a comparison between the quiet civil police 
of England, and the political guardians of the peace in 
France. The allusion however is carefully made, by no 
means strong, and leaves an impression, that the writer was 
apprehensive of entering too deeply into such a delicate 
subject. He ignores also completely the new body of 
sergents de ville, who have been introduced into the streets 
of Paris by the present ruler. The only difference between 
them and our own is twofold, that they wear a cocked hat 
and sword, which give them a less civic, and more military 
appearance, but more in accordance with the idea of force 
and order present to the minds of the French populace. 

To return to the debate, which had been interrupted for 
the purpose of witnessing the national “ olympics,” as Lord 
Palmerston once called the Derby races. The newspapers 
had been strenuously writing up victory at one side, and 
defeat on the other. Never was the Zimes more at sea in 
its calculations, than on that occasion, simply because it 
was a matter to be foreseen, predicted, and not one in which 
public opinion could be followed. It attacked the ministry 
and the dispatch, with a virulence commensurate with the 
expectation that the former should be defeated by a con- 
siderable majority. Still there were signs of doubtful omen, 
Mr. Bright, speaking strongly in favour of the cabinet, and 
flinging in the face of Lord John Russell his vituperative 
language in the Durham letter. Here Montalembert has 
passed a curious eulogy upon a deceased Irish member, 
which sounds very strange and flat to onr ears. THe says: 
. Mr. Bright isa member of the quaker sect ; he is brother- 
in-law of that Frederick Lucas, who, born in the same sect, 
became a Catholic, and in addition, the most energetic ad- 
vocate of his new faith. Hardly had he entered the House 
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of Commons, when Lucas there took up a position beyond 
the reach of rivalry ; everything predicted in him an orator 
and party leader, who should equal, or perhaps surpass 
O'Connell ; a premature death left behind the remembrance, 
still vivid, of the invincible charms of his language, and of 
the energetic uprightness of his convictions.” That 
Frederick Lucas was a man of talent may be conceded, but 
that he ever possessed the genius or eloquence of the oreat 
Repeal leader, is rather too much to assert. It is only one 
of these Gallic manners of talking of men, who happen to 
agree with, and perhaps happily express their own opinions, 
Lucas would never have got beyond his newspaper, even 
that was fast slipping from under him, as did thai of Charles 
Gavan Duffy. They both attempted too high a range, and 
like the unlucky ercnaut of old, only left their name upon 
the sea of troubles wherein they fell. 

Sir James Graham's speech had certainly a great effect in 
deciding the issue. He bean by declaring that the resigna- 
tion of Lord Ellenborough was satisfaction enough for the 
mistake committed by him, in forwarding the obnoxious 
dispatch, at the same time condemning the confiscation 
system, and bringing forward the protest of Sir James 
Outram, who had been the former occupier and pacificator 
of Oude, when it was annexed under Lord Dalhousie. This 
produced a very powerful effect upon the House, so much 
so that the next day several of the opposition members re- 
quested Mr. Cardwell, the proposer of the resolution against 
the ininistry, to withdraw it. Lord Palmerston, who saw 
how the wind lay and that his adherents were about to de- 
sert, chose rather to retreat with skill, than to suffer an 
ignominious defeat. The motion was withdrawn, and the 
cause of justice and good government triumphed. 

Thus was the future fate of millions of inhabitants of a 
province of Hindostan decided, by the result of as skilful 
a series of party manceuvres, as was ever adopted on any 
petty question for harassing a ministry, The meetings of 
the Liberal party beforehand at Lord Palmerston’s house, 
the appointing of proposers and seconders of the motion 
both in the Lords and Commons, the able speeches on both 
sides evading the main question and endeavouring to outwit 
their opponeuts—all this was brought to a happy conclu- 
sion by the intervention of the Derby day, and the time so 
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iven to the Liberal and Independent members to consider 
the position in which they would be left in case of a defeat 
of ministers and a dissolution of Parliament. A more 
ridiculous cause for deciding a great question could not be 
assigned. 

M. le Comte praises highly the tact of D’Israeli, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, for the manner in which he 
followed up the retreat of the discomfited forces of Lord 
Palmerston. He ascribed the success of the division to the 
action of the different independent sections of the House, 
who were too much actuated by fair policy and a love of 
justice to allow such a question to be decided by a mere 
party manceuvre. ‘The leaders of the several liberal and 
radical independencies, Mr. Gladstone. Lord John Russell, 
Mr. Bright and Roebuck, congratulated the Commons and 
themselves on the issue, not foreseeing that this was the 
very thing D’Isracli aimed at, and their adhesion to the 
ministerial ranks was somewhat piedeed by that line of 
conduct. Montalembert’s impression from the whole debate 
seems to have been, that persuasion had worked its way by the 
mere force of speaking, and that the ministry gained by 
strength of argument. Lamentabie shortsightness of the 
foreigner, who knows not the ins and outs and tergiversa- 
tions of English party polities! He left England with a 
very exalted notion of the freedom of speech used in the 
House and its effects on the members. The contrast with 
France seems to have struck him very forcibly, for he says : 


“While these reflections encompassed me, I quitted their great 
spectacle full of emotion, and contented, as ought to have been every 
man, who sees in a government something else besides an antecham- 
ber, and in a civilized people, something more than a flock of sheep, 
docilely indolent, to be fleeced and led forth to pasture, under the 
silent shadows of an enervated security. I felt myself more than 
ever attached to those liberal hopes, which have always animated, 
through the most regretable phases of our history, the é/ite of honest 
men, whom neither disappointment nor defeat has ever bowed down, 
and who, even in exile or on the scaffold, have always preserved 
enough of patriotism to believe that France could, quite as well as 
England, endure the reign of right, light and liberty. Noble belief! 
well worthy to actuate the most painful sacrifices, and which, al- 
though betrayed by fortune, deserted by the crowd, and insulted by 
cowards, does not the less retain its invincible empire over proud souls 
and generous spirits. When I returned to France, I read in the lead- 
ing organ of the clergy, and of the new alliance of the Throne and 
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the Altar, that all I had just seen and heard was ‘a farce played 
with great display of scenery,’ such as are often found in the history of 
deliberative assemblies. Happy country, thought I, and still more 
happy clergy, to whom such excellent information is given in such 
noble language.” 

That France might endure a little more liberty, especially 
in the affairs of the Press, than she does at present, may be 
fairly conceded, but that such a debate could have been 
enacted in the Chamber of Representatives under the Bour- 
bon dynasty, is a physical impossibility. The genius and 
temper of the French people is of a different stamp, the in- 
fluence of the Crown had too direct an effect upon the 
deliberations of the deputies. In Louis Philippe’s time the 
Throne exercised too corrupt and coercive a supervision 
upon the votes to allow of any extensive freedom of speech 
or opinion. The writer of this will never forget a discussion 
at which he was present in the year 1841 in the Chamber 
of deputies, on the conduct of the Spanish authorities of the 
Pyrenees towards some inhabitants of the French valleys, 
who had broken out into marauding parties, and pillaged 
some of the villages beyond the frontier. M. Guizot, who 
at that time held the reins of power, got into the tribune, and 
leaning on his elbows like a schoolmaster, lectured his au- 
dieuce in the most perfect manner, and was listened to in 
the most undisturbed silence. The scene impressed the 
mind of the writer at the time, with the idea of a pedagogue 
laying down the law, chapter and verse, to his pupils, who 
received it without dissent or approbation. Surely this is not 
the deliberative liberty, which M. De Montalembert hints 
at as having formerly existed in Constitutional France. 
The passage above cited is one of those, which formed the 
subject of the recent prosecution in Paris ; it is not strong, 
but it reminds one very much of some of these parts of 
Junius, which were made in former days in England the 
crounds of indictment against the Morning Advertiser. At 
that time it was not considered unconstitutional for the 
crown to proceed against a newspaper containing matter 
which cast aspersions on the head of the state, and brought 
the government into disrepute. It is idle to say, that such 
a power should not be conceded to the supreme authority 
in every nation; it is another question whether in the case 
of M. De Montalembert, it was judicious or not to exercise 
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Having finished his description of the debate, M. le 
Comte proceeds to eulogize many of the institutions and 


peculiar manners of England. That of the capability of 


every citizen to complain against any official personage for 
grievances, whether real or fancied, he looks upon as some- 
thing peculiar. He says it is, ‘a guarantee of British liberty, 
of enormous importance and but too little known, which con- 
trasts with that inviolability of the pettiest officials of France, 
created by the constitution of year VIII, which people were 
simple enough, even under the constitutional régime, to 
place among the Conquests of 1789.” Certainly there cannot 
be a greater cause of complaint among the inhabitants of a 
free country, than that the very people, whom by their pub- 
lic voice they place over themselves to manage either the 
magistrature or the affairs of the state, should be those from 
whom they receive the least civility, and that no redress 
can be had against the many petty acts of injustice of which 
they may be capable. The great remedy for such an evil 
exists in Kngland in the Press, which may be brought to 
bear at any moment upon the offender, and show him up to 
public indignation. In France such a tribunal of opinion 
is not heard or dreamt of ; there is no satisfaction for injuries 
done, except by some round about ordeal, which stndaleteby 
fails in its effect. The constant dread in which our employés 
are kept of their actions and dealings being exposed, is one 
of the greatest safeguards we possess, for the inviolability 
of the constitutional liberties. 

M. de Montalambert rejoices in the defeat of Lord Pal- 
merston, evidently on account of the foreign policy of that 
minister, and the support which he gave to the present ruling 
power in France. He congratulates himself also on the 
discomfiture which the Zimes, an overgrown organ of 
manysided views, received by the unexpected issue of the 
debate. The check given to this “immense engine of pub- 
licity” restored the “ equilibrium of constitutional powers,” 
and demonstrated the superiority held by the House of 
Commons over the Press in ruling public opinion. All the 
eflorts of that journal were vain, to bring back its favorite 
premier, against the sense of justice and honesty residing in 
the bosoms of the representatives of the people. He attri- 
butes the ereat force of our form of government to the in- 
fluence of the middle classes, who really rule the state 
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through those permitted to hold the reins, not quarreling 
with the aristocracy on account of their birth, or the rich 
man on account of his riches. He says the middle class 
‘willingly consents that that the aristocracy by birth, which 
for ages, is recruited from its ranks, shall represent at home 
and abroad the public authority and the national grandeur, 
just as a powerful sovereign, reposing in the tranquil and 
simple majesty of his power, willingly leaves to great men 
and lords the care of displaying the pomp of distant em- 
bassies, and obtaining the honours of onerous missions,” 
This is but a portion of a more general idea, which he 
announces elsewhere, in his Kssay on the Political Future of 
Iingland, that there exists acome-and-go movement between 
the people and the peerage, by which the latter attracts all 
the notabilities of the nation, in law, in arms, in diplomacy, 
dve., and sends back its collateral branches to form con- 
nections with those beneath them in the scale of society. 
‘he nobility of the present day owe their principal influence 
in the community, to the care which they take to cultivate 
popular connexions, mix themselves in popular questions, 
sympathise with the lower classes, and very often take the 
Jead in subjects of public interest or improvement. What 
ruined the ancient zob/esse in France before the first revo- 
lution was its overweening pride and exclusiveness, its 
insouciance for the rights of those beneath them, its claims 
of exemption from many burthens cast upon the lower 
ranks, and the contempt it shewed for anything roturier. 
Such feelings are now happily nearly extinct, but such a 
consummation has been brought about by the almost total 
destruction of family property. 

No considerable opposition to the influence of the nobility 
in England has been shewn since the days of Wat Tyler 
and Jack Cade. Two reasons have mainly contributed to 
this ; one arises from their exercising the general right ot 
thought and specch, mixing in parliamentary government, 
and consulting the interests of the people, like any other 
constituent part of the commonwealth. The second resides 
in the influence of property preserved to them by the laws 
which allowed entails and family settlements, and preserved 
them from the consequences of confiscation by the crown. 
On this latter account there were found among the ranks o! 
the parliamentary leaders, in the time of the eivil war, 
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almost as many of the aristocracy, as on the side of the 
Royalists. As acontrast to this the law of ‘* morcellement” 
or parcelling out estates among children, introduced into 
France by the Code Napoleon, has had a beneficial effect in 
beating down the power of the nobility, but it has done 
away altogether with a salutary check, which might have 
been used against the too democratic tendencies of the 

pulation, The crown is perfectly helpless, when left by 
itself to battle against the encroachments of revolutionary 
opinions, a counterpoise would be required in the influence 
of a large landed proprietary and titled families, who should 
have a large stake in the preservation of settled government. 

There exists however in England a very grievous eyil, 
threatening at some future time to wear out the machine 
of self-government, and crumble into ruins the whole 
edifice of the state. This is the increasing growth of 
pauperism, the mass of immense wealth to be compared 
with it, and the clashing of the two in the community. The 
amassing of riches and property to a very large amount 
induces a feeling ef confidence and security, which leaves 
the party possessing them open to the insidious designs of 
those having an interest to dispossess them. On the other 
hand, poverty and want produce discontent, commensurate 
with the contrast afforded by an opposite state of luxury. 
A great mass of our labouring population, especially in large 
cities and manufacturing districts, are very easily roused by 
the ery of wages being too low, and that masters and land- 
lords do not give sufficient value for the labour of the poor. 
The Poorhouse system has also become an overgrown 
grievance to the owners of estates, who are obliged .in 
many cases to make use of harsh measures to check the 
spreading of the evil. ‘Ihe strictness of the rules of parish 
settlements presses very heavily upon the lower classes, and 
create a bad feeling between them and their superiors. All 
these causes operating together must in the end produce 
some movement, in which the working men will endeavour 
to overcome the too oppressive preponderance of wealth, 
and throw off the yoke of the millionaire. The only way, 
in which the progress of the evil can be checked, is by the 
government and entire country watching over the moral 
and material well-being of the working classes, and not al- 
lowing them to fall either into ignorance or indigence. 
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Montalembert considers that the military prestige of 
England is gone for ever, that the acquirements of hop 
generals and officers are not equal to the exigencies of the 

e. The only ground for such opinions, is the fact, that 
she does not keep up such a large standing army as France, 
Austria, Russia, or even Prussia, and may be considered as 
only a third-rate power, in relation to the number of her 
soldiers. But what necessity could she have for maintaining 
such an immense body of men in arms. It is sufficient for 
her purposes, if there are enough of troops at home to re- 
cruit those, which are out on foreign service, and to keep up 
military knowledge in the minds of her officers. ‘The actual 
force in time of peace, is but the nucleus of that which may 
be raised in time of war, but from this arises a serious con- 
sequence, that in the commencement of any campaign, from 
the rawness of the levies and the inexperience of the leaders, 
reverses are very much to be apprehended. Then M. Le 
Comte asserts that though her naval strength is very great, 
still that it may be yet equalled by that of France, as it 
was in the time of Louis XIV. and Louis XVI. Cer- 
tainly the introduction of steam into ships of war will pro- 
duce an enormous revolution in naval tactics, and dispense 
very much with the skill of sailors. But it cannot supply 
the hearts and hands of British seamen, who are in their 
element on the sea, and delight in a sea fight, while the 
Frenchman, no matter how much accustomed to the waves, 
never feels at home upon them, and curses the day he gave 
up the firm land for the unstable ocean. 

There is so much lavish praise poured in the pages we 
are perusing, on the subject of the institutions ofthis country, 
that it is some relief to meet with a little censure, as a con- 
trast. ‘This is found in the antipathy aroused on the conti- 
nent by the unsatisfactory manner of dealing in our political 
relations. M.leComte treats of itin the following manner :-— 


‘‘There exists, besides, against England, in the minds of many, a 
moral repulsion, which of itself alone, constitutes a serious hoe, Hah 
The English regard in the light of an honor, of a decoration, se 
abuse of that press which preaches fanaticism and despotism ~ 
they would be far wrong in believing, that there exists against : on 
in Europe, no antipathies other than those which they are right i 
considering an honor. Count de Maistre, whom they ought to (= 
proach themselves with not knowing sufficiently well, who nev wh 
England, but who divined it with the instincts of a genius, and av 
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mired it with the freedom of a great inind, has penned this judgment : 
‘Do not believe that I do not render full Justice to the English, I 
admire their government, (without, however, believing, I do not say 
that it ought not, but that it cannot be transplanted elsewhere) ; 
I pay homage to their criminal law, their arts, their science, their 

ublie spirit, &c. ; but all that is spoiled in their external political 
life, by intolerable national prejudice, and by a pride without limit 
and without prudence, which is revolting to other nations, and pre- 
vents them from uniting for the good cause. Do youknow the great 
difficulty of the extraordinary epoch (1803) at which we are living ? 
It is that the cause one loves is defended by the nation one does 
not love.’ 

«“ As for me, who love the nation almost as much as the cause 
which it defends, regret that M. de Maistre is no longer living, 
to stigmatise with that anger of love, which rendered him so eloquent, 
the clumsy effrontery which British egoisme has manifested in the 
affair of the Isthmus of Suez, whose gates England would fain close 
against all the world; although, prepared in advance, she holds the 
keys at Perim. He would have been quite as well worth hearing on 
the subject of the ridiculous susceptibility of a portion of the English 
Press, regarding the Russian coal depot at Villafranca ; as if a nation 
which extends every day its maritime domination in every part of 
the world, and which occupies in the Mediterranean positions such 
as Malta, Gibraltar, and Corfu, could complain with a good grace 
that other peoples should endeavour to extend their commerce and 
navigation. On one side, then, the legitimate resentments, excited 
by the imprudent and illogical policy of England in her relations 
with other states ; on the other, the horror and spite with which the 
spectacle of her enduring and prosperous liberty fills servile souls, 
have created in Europe a common ground of animosity against her. 
It will be easy for any one, who may wish it, to turn to good account 
this animosity, and to profit by it, for the purpose of engaging 
England in some conflict, out of which she runs a great risk of 
issuing either vanquished or diminished.” 


He has here resumed two subjects, on which the ship of 
England’s constitution may hereafter be wrecked. The 
selfishness of her external policy, which sets nearly every 
state in Kurope against her, and will one day raise them 
all to crush her in her hour of need. Unfortunately, she 
has sought every means, right and wrong, to extend her 
trade and commerce, and amass wealth, even at the expense 
of those who, though weak, had been once her firm allies 
and friends. Witness the destruction of the fleet of Den- 
mark by the great Nelson, because it might fall into the 
hands of the French, and be made use of by them fora 
descent upon the northern coasts; then, the desertion of 


Portugal recently, and the winking at the illegitimate - 


trattic in slaves to the French settlements ; and now, very 
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lately, she has abandoned the right of search, for which 
she had entered into a war with America in 181], merely 
because to insist upon it may endanger her amicable rela- 
tions with that continent, whose trade produces her the 
most considerable returns. As to her military power, or 
rather weakness, descanted upon by M. le Comte in the 
above passage, it is idle to suppose that she can ever expect 
to be rated as anything but third-rate in point of numbers, 
In fact, to keep up such an army as those maintained either 
by Austria or France, would be preposterous; it would 
only serve to create a national bankruptcy, and could not 
be for an hour tolerated by the British people ; neither is 
there the same necessity for it with her as with them. 
The incoherent elements of the Austrian Empire could 
never be held together but by an overwhelming force. 
The army in France also serves to check open rebellion, and 
to draw off the most dangerous part of the community 
within the range of discipline and employment. With 
England her wooden walls are certainly her best defence, 
but, as in the case of Athens of old, the time may come 
when they will no longer be an impregnable bulwark, 
Carthage was once the most prominent naval power in the 
Mediterranean ; her pavilion swept the seas without 
challenge or rival. ‘The perseverance, however, and grow- 
ing strength of Rome, enabled her soon to contest the 
prize with the Queen of Africa, and Carthage was crushed 
in the encounter ; not one trace of her very existence 
remains, except the name. We do not mean to complete 
the comparison, but it is senseless to rely upon too great a 
feeling of security, or shut our eyes to the eflects of the 
revolution carried out by the application of steam to the 
navies of Europe. Ships of war will soon become nothing 
more than floating batteries, requiring no peculiar skill or 
hardiness of sailors to work them; and then comes the 
danger of England—she is too rich a prize not to excite the 
avaricious longings either of the Northern Tartar or the 
Western Celt. 

This desire for overpraising the institutions of this country 
seems to have been growing on Montalembert for some 
time—to have become in him a kind of passion, He 


indulyed in it before, to a large extent, in his Essay on the 
Political Future of England, of the greater part of which 
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_the present brochure is only a repetition; but he did not 
institute the same amount of comparison with France. On 
this account there are many instructive matters in the for- 
mer, now omitted in the latter, to which it may be useful 
to draw the reader's attention. He notices an undercurrent 
of revolutionary spirit existing in the middle classes, shewn 
by a strong discontent at the commencement of the Crimean 
war against the incompetency of the administration, and 
in the columns of the radical newspapers. Criticism and 
depreciation of the aristocratic classes, and of the time- 
honored customs of the nobility, have become very common. 


Some have gone even so far as to denounce the House of 


Lords as a bore, and to hint that the crown possessing no 
real power in the community should be deposed from its 
rights altogether. Happily, those opinions are but of the 
very few, and directly opposed to the inclinations and 
common sense of the whole realm. They denote, however, 
a certain amount of discontent, which deserves to be taken 
notice of, and watched carefully so as not to allow it to 
corrupt, the body politic. ‘Then, the merchants of England 
have fallen of late into very great disrepute all over the 
world, on account of the gigantic frauds practised in their 
hames upon unsuspecting individuals. Enormous bank 
and other failures have disclosed a system of carrying on 
trade, which makes it doubtful how much of the fabled 
wealth of the island is real, and how much based merel 
on credit or speculation, vanishing into thin air at the touc 
of the accurate investigator. It is impossible to say what 
amount of corruption exists under that cloak of riches and 
religion, business and bigotry,where one handis distributing 
bibles or building churches, and the other thrust into the 
pockets of the widow or the orphan. All these symptoms 
of corruption and discontent shew that there is still a great 
deal of amelioration to be effected, and of humbug and 
hypocrisy to be guarded against. 

On the subject of the spread of Catholicism in England, 
Montalembert has said nothing in his last production, but 
In his former there is a good deal of instructive matter. 
He shews how the true faith has been gaining ground there 
by degrees since Emancipation ; how the Puseyite element 
has been growing in the University of Oxford, and has 
produced its fruits among the Protestant clergy, who are 
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every day approaching nearer and nearer to the observances 
of the Roman ritual; then, the animosity which has been 
aroused among the Protestants, and the sense of terror 
they feel at the falling off of many of their great lights: 
how, in order to prevent the influence of the Church of 
Rome from working too rapidly amongst them, they refu- 
sed to receive, as nuncio from the Papal See, any ecclesi- 
astical dignitary, and attempted in vain to carry out the 
bill brought in by Lord John Russell, in pursuance of his 
Durham Letter policy, for the prevention of the assump- 
tion of titles among the Catholic Hierarchy. All these he 
discusses with peculiar felicity, and without any ultramon- 
tane or sectarian views, ending with the following passage :— 


“Alas! the Church is wanting to England and England to the 
Church. What would not the English, if they had remained true 
to the old faith, have done for it with their indefatigable activity, 
their indomitable energy, the propagandising influence of their com- 
merce, their fleet, the munificence of their contributions, now so 
profusely giventoerror. . . . . ‘The most venerated institutions 
of England, her best and purest glories, are connected with 
Catholicism. Trial by jury, the Parliament, the Universities, date 
from the time when England was the submissive daughter of the 
Holy See. It was Catholic Barons got Magna Charta from King 
John—Irish Catholics contributed the principal strength of the 
English armies in the Peninsula and in the Crimea. Except Queen 
Elizabeth, the only surviving sovereigns, of whom the people have 
kept the memory, are Catholic kings—Alfred, Edward the Confessor, 
Richard Coeur-de-Lion, Edward III., Henry V. The cathedrals, 
the churches, the castles, all those ecclesiastical and feudal edifices— 
which was an English taste before it was ours, and which they 
preserve or restore with such pious care, are exclusively the work of 
Catholic generations.” 


Every day shows more and more the insuffiency of the 
Established Church for the wants of the lower classes im 
England. All those rich livings, rectories and bishoprics, 
are only of use to those scions of the aristocracy or gentry, 
who get promoted to them, and leave the work of curin souls 
to unfortunate half paid curates. The solemn, hard, dry 
style of service adopted does not touch the heart of the com- 
mon people or affect their imagination. Christianity mre 
be not only areligion of belief and doctrine, but also of feel- 
ing, charity, and awe-inspiring observance. In seve 
among the educated classes, there exists a vast amount . 
infidelity and deism, or disregard altogether of part n 
forms of religion, acknowledging indeed the actuality of the 
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Divinity, but avoiding all worship. In England the reverse 
is the case, it is the lower classes and some of the middle, 
who make no observance of religion, are plunged in complete 
ignorance of all faith, and act only according to their natu- 
ral instincts of moral good. This is a species of Heathenism 
in the midst of Christianity, showing how insufficient is 
the teaching of the Hstablishment for the religious education 
of the masses. A servant girl in London being asked on a 
Sunday why she had not gone to Church, replied; ‘‘ Law 
Sir, Church wasn’t made for the likes of me”—meaning 
thereby, that one should have a carriage or fine dress to 
show oneself off, before he or she could have a right to ap- 
pear before the fashionable congregation. There is nothing 
more striking in the worship in Catholic countries on the 
continent, than the mixture of poor and rich, kneeling near 
one another under the lofty venerable aisles to worship the 
most High. Such a contrast is never seen in this country ; 
it would outrage the aristocratic notions of the upper classes, 
and the lower portion of the community would find itself 
altogether out of place. 

It is abundantly evident, from many passages already 
cited, or others not brought forward, of this last publica- 
tion of M. de Montalembert, that his object in writing was 
to depreciate in the eyes of Frenchmen, their present con- 
stitution and form of government, and to criticize, in many 
cases very strongly,several of the recent laws. Such a thing 
cannot be done in France, without exciting a great deal of 
public attention, and arousing many other kindred spirits, 
who might take occasion to propagate the same opinions. 
We must not judge in this country of the effect, which may 
be produced by such a publication,merely by the tame phleg- 
matic manner, in which a crowd of English artizans, labour- 
ers, or factorymen, may listen to along and violent har- 
angue. Speaking or writing has not the same influence upon 
them as upon the fiery volatile Frenchman,who one day may 
dance at the jardin mabille, and the next throw up barricades 
and fire on the troops from behind them. The Imperial 
Government, judging no doubt, that if sucha style of com- 
position were tolerated, the license of the press would very 
soon know no bounds, decided upon bringing M. le Comte 
before the Tribunal of Correctional Police, in order to put a 
stop to the evil in its inception. It must be conceded, that 
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the composition itself was not worthy of prosecution ; so far 
tiie authorities acted foolishly in ascribing to it too much 
weight. It would never have been much noticed, except by 
opposing journals, which might reply indignantly to the 
wholesale attacks on the French people contained in it. 
‘There was however a further object gained by the covern- 
iuent, in instituting the prosecution before the court of quasi 
police magistrates, who are very subject to the control of the 
executive, and in treating the offence as one to be punished 
by the most ordinary tribunals, taking away thus much 
of the dignity and importance to bé assigned to the accusa- 
tion. ‘This failed to acertain extent, on account of the great 
public excitement attending the trial, the high position of 
many persons, who were present at it, and above all by the 
advocacy of the celebrated Maitre Berryer lending all the 
effect of his imposing eloquence to the scene. 

The charges made against the accused seem to us, so much 
accustomed to the exact statements of indictable offences, 
tobe ofa very general and vague character. ‘ lxciting 
to hatred and contempt of the Emperor’s Government "— 
‘attacking the respect due to the laws, the rights of the 
Kimperor under the constitution, and the principle of uni- 
versal suffrage "—“ endeavouring to excite the contempt 
aud hatred of the citizens against each other ’’—appear to be 
acensations of such a wide compass, allowing so much lati- 
tude to the imagination of a judge, that they could never be 
tolerated in a court of justice in this country. They resem- 
ble however very much a species of crime, which was invent- 
ed specially for the benefit of Ireland some ten years ago 
in the troubles of ’48, when treason-felony, a constructive 
offence formerly unknown to the common or written law, 
was added to the Statute book. Several of our fellow country- 
men were convicted under it, when the country was ripe 
(or rebellion, and the minds of the common people aroused 
{o an apprehension of civil troubles. It was then considered 
a wholesome and necessary enactment, notwithstanding that 
it violated the spirit of the British constitution, and all the 
preconceived rules of law on the subject. The French code 
seems to be nearly identical in its provisions, merely that it 
is more general in its terms, and must be kept in force at 
all times on account of the excitable character of the popu- 
lation. The application of it however may be very much 
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moderated,and the punishment mitigated,as occasion may re- 
quire. From the nature of the charges made, itis quite plain, 
that it lay altogether with the judges on the meaning of the 
passages cited, whether they came within the law. No proof 
was required—M. de Montalembert having admitted the 

authorship. The Procureur Imperial, who opened the case, 

laboured very assiduously from English history to show, 

thatthe statements and conclusionsinthe brochure were not 
accurate, that they were an outrage and insult to the Insti- 
tutions of France. The only portion of the report of the 

trial worthy of notice as given in the pamphlet, second 

at the head of this article, is the speech of M. Berryer, who 

both as friend and advocate appeared to support M. de 

Montalembert. 

He commenced by identifying himself completely with 
the conduct and opinions of his client through his political 
career, 2 most dangerous ground for an advocate to take, 
for it does not exculpate his client, while it condemns him- 
self. He said; ‘‘ yes, in the midstof political terrors, we 
were fully united—we hadthe same feelings—to save society, 
but to save liberty likewise, and it is with the same motto, 
the same battle cry, that I am comehere to repel an unjust, 
unfounded,imprudent, and ill-timed accusation: I was going: 
to add—rash.” He next proceeds to draw a sketch with 
great eloquence of the past services of M. de Montalembert 
to his country. 


“He was still young when France escaped from the sufferings and 
disgrace, which the three tyrannies of the Convention, the Directory, 
and the Empire, had inflicted on her, and was resting under a con- 
stitutional monarchy—a government strong and free. It was in the 
midst of this work, of this movement, of these jealous apprehensions, 
that the intelligence and conscience of M. de Montalembert developed 
themselves, Brought up in the traditions of anoble and Christian 
family, he felt himself from his youth called upon to defend the 
institutions, the principles, the liberties, for which France sacrificed 
and suffered so much ; and soon, in obedience to these noble inspir- 
ations, he declared himself the defender, the friend, of the religious 
and political liberties of the country. Inconsistencies have been 
sought for in his words and in his writings. Ah! I, too, have my 
memory ; he presented a noble spectacle in 1830 ; in the midst of the 
Chamber of Peers, this young man, hardly twenty, coming to justify 
his attempt to open a school of liberty at Paris. That does not 
constitute a passing remembrance ; all were profoundly affected at 
hearing this young gentleman, of an old, liberal, and Catholic race, 
publicly making this profession of faith—‘ Faith is not dead in every 
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heart; it is to that I gave early my heart and my life—the life of a 
man. ‘To-day, especially, it is but little ; but this little, joined to a 
vreat and holy cause, may grow greater with it. When a man has 
consecrated his future to such a cause, I have ever believed, and [ 
still believe, that he should not fly from any of its consequences, any 
of its dangers.” And who.can say that since then he has once broken 
his word? Seventeen years later (the body of the magistracy would 
be truly ungrateful if it forgot it), he defended, in the tribune of the 
National Assembly, the principle of judicial irremovability. It was 
he again, in 1855, who energetically defended the liberty of the press, 
at a time when rigorous measures were called for against it after the 
commission of a great crime. Are you going to ask of a man, whose 
conduct and language were such, if on a solemn occasion, in presence 
of great questions, he has wished to have recourse to the daily 
puerile, and lying resources of the pen of a libeller and pamphleteer ? 
No. It is with more dignity that, faithful to himself, he takes up 
subjects of this nature ; he has seen the tribune fall, he has seen the 
press chained—yes, chained, that is the word. You said it yourself, 
adding that it was the wish of the country.” 

Here the whole royalist breaks out, he recalls the consti- 
tutional liberties of France, which existed merely in name 
under the Bourbons, and hints strongly at the usurpatiou 
of the Emperor ; another dangerous ground, most likely to 
injure his client. He next alludes to his visit to England, 
the impression made upon him by the debate on the Indian 
question, the regret he felt at the lost liberties of his country, 
aud his indignation at some Catholic writers, who had attack- 
ed the English for their revengeful reprisals against the 
Sepoys. He denies then that there is any libel against 
rance.— But,” saysthe prosecution, ‘‘adirectattack is no! 
in question—you know the ability of the language—the at- 
tack exists in the perpetual contrasts which you establish 
between the liberties of England, and the present condition ot 
Krance ;” and is about to repeat and endorse some of the ex- 
pressions made use of when the president of the tribunal in- 
terrupts him, and reminds him of the oath he had taken, 
when called to the Bar in 1811, to respect the laws of France. 
Berryer then continues—‘‘ I remember my oath, but you 
make me shudder, M. le President ; you carry back my 
thoughts to a time, when the praise of a good man, the ap- 
proval of a virtue, of a good sentiment, of a good law, was 
not considered a crime. No, I do not wish to recall that 
period to my memory, “‘ /egimus capitale fuisse.” 

This is certainly very bold, worthy of the character of the 
great advocate, but most injurious to the interests of his 
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client. He then endeavors to show, that Montalembert 
has always upheld the alliance between England and France, 
in order that the latter might gain something of the liberties 
of the former by contact with her; that he deplored the lost 
colonial greatness of the former, and tried to prove,that she 
was as capable of being free. 

He next considered the question of the applicability of the 
laws of 1848 and 1849 under which the prosecution was 
instituted. ‘They were passed at the commencement and 
during the progress of the last revolution, in order to pro- 
tect the press and the government, but since that regime 
has passed away,the advocate argues that the laws are extinct. 
“The law of 1848 was enacted on the morrow of the days 
of June, at a time when, in seeking to quell excesses, 
it was sought also to guarantee free discussion, a free tri- 
bune, and free press ; and do you believe, that the sentence 
which should be based to-day on such a law,would not excite 
in society universal stupefaction ?’—In fact that because 
the Emperor had been chosen by the people, to hold the 
supreme dominion with a strong, dictatorial hand, the laws 
previously passed were to be of no avail. This is to uproot 
the very foundations of society in France, if at every change 
of government alltheformer decrees or statutes are ¢pso facto 
abrogated. He then applies himself to each of the passages, 
subject to accusation, in detail, the first of which compared 
the executive of the Empire to an ‘ antechamber” full of 
flatterers, &c., whom he had known to exist under every 
rule, and had therefore become moderate in his opinions 
and in his supportof monarchy. ‘‘ I have seen these men, 
at the beginning of 1814, wish to monopolize Royalty ; six 
months had not gone by, when they prostrated themselves 
at the threshold of the government of the Hundred Days. 
These are the men, who people antechambers, who are their 
chroniclers, and who are the curse of every régime. These 
are the men whom M. de Montalembert addresses, those 
who conspire against the dignity of our Church and against 
that of France.” But itis notorious, that in the time of 
the monarchy, especially under the last branch of the Bour- 
bons, there was more backstair influence and sycophancy 
made use of, than existed at any time under the new or old 
Empire. This argument is much keener against the cause 
of M. le Comte than for him. 
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The passages, in which France is said to be insulted, by 
stating, that she has allowed these institutions to be taken 
from her, which still exist in Canada, and that she is held 
in a condition of pupillage unworthy of her antecedents, he 
does not seek to palliate, but boldly asserts they are facts 
not to be gainsayed, and therefore not libellous. That they 
are so, might be easily contested, and that France has very 
much improved in her condition and constitution, since these 
colonies were separated from her, might be shewn without 
dificulty ; therein however does not lie the point of the 
accusation, which applies only to the insult cast upon the 
government, the intent to make the people discontented, 
and the motive, to bring back their minds to the former rule 
and dynasty. 

The third offence is that relating to the press, where he 
attacks the interference of the government, and calls it an 
official gag. This part of Berryer’s speech is so character- 
istic, that it must be given in full. 


** First,can M.de Montalembert be reproached with having recalled 
to mind, that in France, the journalist, the writer, the editor himself, 
ought never to divest himself of the salutary terror of a warning. In 
truth, gentlemen, I ask how can there bein that an offence? Warn- 
ing is legal. The government may say at any moment to a writer, 
‘Il warned you once, twice, and pay attention, the third time I 
suppress you, I annihilate your journal ; the idea of your property in 
it will not stop me.” The warning is then salutary, which can pre- 
vent such a suppression ; but in the eyes of a man, who knows the 
state of affairs,—and here I must give full expression to my thoughts, 
for in a judicial discussion one cannot speak with a double meaning, 
and in a low voice, as if one were in a sick room,—the official gag is 
something other than the legal warning ; there is not a journal which 
has not, one day or another, received a visit from a gentleman in a 
black coat, possessing sometimes the exterior of a respectable man, 
who, sent in pursuance of an official order,comes to say to the editor, 
‘In such a trial you will not say this—in such a discussion you will 
not reply to such and such an attack, you will be so good as not to 
publish such or such a document.’ 

The President. You spoke a moment ago, M. Berryer, of the sick 
room ; you deceived yourself,but now youthink yourself in the tribune. 
You have forbidden yourself the mere thought of attacking the laws, 
and that is precisely what you are going to do. 

M. Berryer. It is precisely what | was not going to do. For the 
official gag, which intervenes to prevent the journalist from venturing 
on dangerous ground, is not the legal warning ; it is the official warn- 
ing, the government warning, which although illegal ought to 
inspire salutary terror; and we may well be permitted, without 
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fearing to be accused of attacking the laws, to call that warning a 
gag. That does not constitute an attack against the law. It is at 
most only a censure passed on certain acts in the administration; a 
censure, which even in the terms of the laws which you invoke, is 
expressly authorised.” 


There certainly the advocate is right in the distinction 
he draws between the legal warning, an absolutely neces- 
sary check on the licentiousness of the press in France, 
and the police terror system, which prevents the discussion 
of all matters of a public nature clashing with the views of 
the Executive. The great utility of the press, as an engine 
of opinion, consists in the pressure it brings to bear upon 
tflicials, the detection by it of malpractices and incompe- 
tency, and its watehfulness in guarding public rights and 
liberties. All these are done away with by the command 
of authority ; it becomes a mere chronicle of facts, often 
distorted and untrue, by the suppression of those most 
material for the elucidation of opinions and events. If the 
present Imperialism desires to preserve its popularity, its 
hold on the affections of the people, it must find out some 
method of allowing greater latitude to free discussion. It 
has nothing to fear from the advocates of the passed state 
of things, except that the people may become restive under 
a too absolute and coercive stretch of power or restraint of 
liberty. The day of the Bourbons is gone by; they can 
never regain the attachment of the middle or lower classes, 
who are too much wound up with the fate and fortunes of 
the reigning dynasty, and look up to it too much, as the 
creature of their own will, the product of their revolutionary 
ideas, to suffer for a moment that it should be cast down, 
or a substitute provided except by themselves. 

The last heads of accusation are those relating to the 
attacks on universal suffrage, and the rights which the 
Emperor holds under the constitution. The first he deals 
with in a few words, by shewing that M. de Montalembert 
respected the right of universal suffrage, at the same time 
that he disapproved of many of the consequences following 
from it. The second, the most dangerous ground of all, 
he treats in a noble style, identifying himself with his client, 
attacking the conduct of the Emperor in the boldest manner, 
and advocating the cause of monarchy. 


‘The prosecution has recourse, in order to punish the pretended 
offence, to the laws of 1848 and 1849. Those laws had for object 
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to maintain the respect due to the trustees of public power in the 
terms of the constitution of 1848, This constitution has been vio. 
lated. Have you any other laws? You accuse M. de Montalembert 
of having attacked the rights and the authority, which the {mperor 
holds under the actually existing constitution, and this by virtue ofa 
law, which had for end to defend the constitution, which was vio- 
lated in 1851. Is it by analogy, that you would wish to extend this 
pe nal pros ision to M. de Montalembert ? But to proceed by analovy 
in the ease of penal offences is unbeard of and monstrous. “The law 
of 1819 had for object, to punish attacks against the person of thi 
KXing and the constitutional authority with which he is clothed. 
The law of 1825 modified this provision by protecting against attack 
the rights which the king held from hereditary birth. After the Re- 
volution of 1830, it was felt that these provisions were no longer ap. 
plicable, and on the 29th November of the same year, a new laws 
having for end, to protect the new rights of the Royalty of July, was 
voted by the Chambers. In 1848, the sovereignty passed into the 
hands of a single Assembly, and the law of the 11th of August, 1848, 
assured the respect due to Republican institutions. A few months 
afterwards the constitution of 1848, confided the executive power to 
aresponsible president, and immediately the law of the 27th of July, 
1849, offered its protection to the President of of the Republic, such 
as it was defined to be by the republican constitution. Did anything 
similar take place on the day of the accession of the Empire? Where 
then is the law which protects the rights which are vested in the 
new Emperor ? I do not know of such a law, and what signify to me 
the causes of such a blank? Is it not quite enough for me to declare 
iis existence? Even if M. de Montalembert had attacked the rights 
attributed to the new Government, by the constitution which the 
Kmperor has made, you cannot make use against him of the laws 
passed for the protection of the constitution, which the Emperor has 
violated. I have done, gentlemen, and it only remains for me to 
sum up, ina few words, what I should have said for the defence of 
M.de Montalembert. Swayed by the great memories which pene- 
trated the soul of M. de Montalembert, I have sometimes yielded to 
all my emotions, and thus weakened the arguments for the defence ; 
but L hope that you will not forget, that you will not for an instant 
lose sight, in the course of your deliberations, of the character and of 
the whole life of the man whom you are to judge. M. de Montalem- 
bert holding so elevated a rank, not only by birth, by the ineffaceable 
dignity of the Peerage,but still more and above all by his sentiments, 
his talents, and his soul, is not a libeller, a pamphleteer. He has 
obeyed a twofold inspiration.—he wished to express his regret for 
the liberties we have lost, and to protest energetically against self- 
styled religions writers calling themselves Catholics, who set at 
nought all the principles of religion, of humanity and honour, not 
fearing to insult England, and to applaud the massacres of Delhi 
and Cawnpore. In glorifying England M. de Montalembert has 
not committed any offence—this is admitted—and as for the contrast 
brought into relief by the incriminated article, between the institu- 
tions of the two countries, my client did not seek it—he found it, 
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To say that this contrast ought to cease, to wish and hope that it 
may, is not to insult France, but to honour her. As for the laws, 
which you invoke, they have been passed to defend the institutions, 
which M. de Montalembert defends and regrets. You would not 
wish then to apply them to him, and you cannot, since in penal ac. 
cusations recourse is not had to analogy. Ab! Gentlemen, do not 
regard as a crime our legitimate regrets. We are already far advanced 
in life, we have but a warmth which is passing away, allow us to die 
tranquil and faithful. We are sufficiently unfortunate in seeing our 
holy and glorious cause betrayed, vanquished, denied, insulted ; suffer 
us to believe, that we can preserve for it an inviolable attachment in 
the bottom of our hearts—suffer us to think so—suffer us to say so! 
Allow us to preserve and to recall the remembrance of those great 
combats of eloquence which have made known to us, and have caused 
us to love, the generous institutions which we have defended, which 
we will always defend, and to which we will be faithful to our very 


last hour.” 


Here we have the gauntlet thrown down to the Imperial 
Government, not only on the part of M. de Montalembert 
by his advocate, but on M. Berryer’s own part. Fora 
lawyer to attack the existing laws, and thereby to exculpate 
his client, is absurd; therefore it is quite plain, that the 
same intention was carried out in this speech as in the Bro- 
chure itself, to find fault with the institutions of France, and 
to direct the attention of the French people to the defects in 
them, amongst the rest the usurpation of the Emperor. 
That this is the speech of a Royalist, and on behalf ofa 
Royalist, cannot for a moment be doubted, merely that the 
different phases of opinion of the two persons do not ap- 
pear to be the same. One may be a Legitimist, the other 
a constitutional Royalist, but that both are opposed to the 
present form of Government in France, and so to the will 
of the people there, is abundantly evident. From the Con- 
stitution of the particular Court before which he was tried, 
it was very easy to predict from the first what would be the 
decision in the case. The article was prosecuted by the ex- 
ecutive, as a mere newspaper effusion, and treated as such in 
the sentence. 

When it first became known in this country that this 
Lrochure was to be prosecuted, the press took the matter 
up very warmly, praised M. le Comte up to the skies, be- 
cause he had flattered themselves, and glorified English af- 
fairs to the highest. The object of the publication was al- 
together lost sight of, the Imperial Government was at- 
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tacked for its want of liberality in suppressing the publica- 
tion of opinion, and the accused sympathised with in every 
shape and form. But when Montalembert would not accept 
the pardon from the Emperor, ostensibly because it left be- 
hind a sort of temporal punishment hanging over his head, 
and thereby shewed that he hoped to enlist the sympathies 
also of the French people, and to cause an impression on 
the public mind abroad; then some of the English news- 
papers began to turn their backs upon the unfortunate 
writer, and to exclaim against the absurdity of contesting 
a point of etiquette or law with absolute power. The Zimes, 
which at first declared Montalembert to be “a sort of mar- 
tyr in our cause,’ when it perceived the end of the publica- 
tion, and that it was merely written for a Royalist purpose, 
and after the Cour de Cassation had refused to reverse the 
sentence except in part, then that mighty organ of publie 
truth was obliged to admit, that M. le Comte had placed 
himself in a false position, had justly incurred the censure 
of the Imperial Government, and been fairly dealt with by 
it according to the laws. It would now appear that the con- 
duct of the Executive in Paris has been straightforward in 
the case, that they have only made use of a prudential 
measure to give a general warning, to all persons desirous 
of having the present dynasty changed, that they will not 
suffer any attempt to raise a disturbance, or to make the 
people discontented with their rule. France requires a 
strong Government, prompt to act within the range of the 
law, more dictatorial than our own, because the people do 
not reason so much, nor wish to interfere so much in the 
administration of affairs. The peace of Europe depends on 
the security of the throne in France; is it to be enaangered 
in order that a few Royalists may express their opinions 
without restraint. 

As to M.de Montalembert himself, it must be admitted that 
he is nobly consistent to the opinions which he always ex- 
pressed regarding the affairs both of church and state. 
Perhaps the best trait in his public character is his oppost- 
tion to the spread of ultramontane or other bigotry ito 
the hitherto liberally disciplined church of his country 
One passage of his publication is eminently expressiye, O 
this feeling, and, as such, merits to be cited here. : Or 
my own part—I say without circumlocution—I hold in 
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horror that orthodoxy which makes no account of justice or 
truth, of humanity or honour; and I am never tired of 
repeating the significant words, lately expressed by thie 
Bishop of Rocheile:—* Would it not be well to give to 
many Catholics a course of lectures on the virtues prescribed 
by the law of nature, on the respect due to one’s neigh- 
bour, on upright dealing even towards our enemies, on the 
spirit of equity and charity? The virtues of the natural 
order are essential, and from their exercise the church her- 
self has not power to dispense.” This is, no doubt, a 
strong hint to the writers in 7’ Univers, whose doctrines and 
sharp practice in ecclesiastical matters threaten to do more 
damage to the interests of the Roman Catholic church, not 
only in France, but over all Europe, than the influence of 
all the freethinkers. The political ideas of M de Mont- 
alembert cannot be approved of to the same extent, except 
in this, that he adheres to them manfully, and desires a 
constitutional government for his country. We are afraid, 
however, that this is very much mixed up with the return 
of the Bourbon race to the soil of France, a thing at present 
impossible according to all political prospects, and anything 
but desirable considering the revolutionary tendencies of 
the people. That unfortunate family has twice lost the 
throne through their own imbecility and weakness ; they 
have learned nothing by adversity, they are completely 
unfit to govern such a warlike and excitable nation. The 
constitution which they did give the people at one time, 
was frequently found insufficient ; Louis Philippe himself 
was obliged several times to resort to ‘‘ coups d'etat” to 
master his difficulties, and finally tried an underhand process 
of corruption to maintain his hold on the sceptre. He 
might have held on much longer but for his vacillation of 
purpose, and his consciousness of having lost the affections 
of his subjects. Still there were some bright days under 
that effeminate government ; there were some men, such as 
Montalembert and M. Berryer, respected, honoured, and 
allowed to announce their opinions. Hence we can under- 
stand the expression of regret which the able advocate so 
feelingly put forth both for his client and himself, and feel 
some sympathy for the consistent patriot and politician even 
though somewhat in the wrong. ‘These inen are in the 
same position as the Scotch Jacobites of the last century, 
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whose devoted adherence to a lost canse every one admired. 
but lamented that their talents were thrown away to such: 
a useless purpose. 

The publication of this brochure, the trial and speeclies 
of the advocates, shew most forcibly the difference of public 
opinion and feeling in France and England. Any person 
in this country, who should undertake to write down almost 
every institution in it, would be looked upon as a pitiable 
‘‘maniac, as M. le Comte has chosen to designate those of 
his own phase of opinion, whereas in France he is regarded 
as a dangerous theorist, playing with an edged weapon, 
which may prove destructive to himself and others. Again, 
if an advocate of our courts, especially of such standing as 
M. Berryer, dared to call in question the right of the 
sovereign to the throne in such an open undiseuised manner, 
and to strike at the very foundation of the government, he 
would run a great risk of having his gown stripped from his 
back by the Lord Chancellor, and be incapacitated from 
further practice. In one of these cases there exists less 
liberty of discussion in France, because it threatens directly 
the public peace ; in the other there is more license per- 
mitted, because free scope is given for every argument calcu- 
lated to benefit or prejudice the accused. But with respect to 
public feeling, it cannot be doubted that very little sympathy 
exists among the great body of the French nation, for the 
upholders of what they designate a constitutional monarchy, 
on the model of English institutions. The Empire is their 
beau idéal of government, and the antipathy re-aroused 
by the insulting rejection of the Imperial dispatch of last 
year, has only served to increase their attachment to a rule, 
which has been always the antagonist of the British monopoly 
of trade, and the egotism of the British foreign policy. 






































Arr. X.—HEALTHY MUSHROOMS. 


1. Checkmate, a Tale: London: Bentley. 1858. 


2. The Coquette, by Biddulph Warner: Dublin: William 
Robertson. 18538. 


3. Hills and Hollows: London: Newby. 1858. 


The great and good St. Francis of Sales, deep versed as he 
was in the science of souls, was but an indifferent adept in 
natural history. Yet it is probable that if ever the pure-minded 
and humble servant of God felt a temptation to vanity, it 
would arise from his quasi-respectable stock of information 
concerning the animal and vegetable kingdoms. Among 
passages breathing of heart-felt piety, profound theological 
science, and deep skill in the direction of souls, you will be 
surprised into a smile by some amusing mistake concerning 
the habits of animals or properties of plants, quoted from 
Pliny, Aristotle, or some lazy naturalist, who preferred hearsay 
to actual observation. One chapter is devoted to a parallel 
between mushrooms in the physical order, and amusements in 
the moral order (so to say) ; and as he probably knew as much 
about that shy and discreet production of nature as Dr. 
Goldsmith at all events, we do not scruple to make a quotation 
in order to help out our own design. 


“IT say of dances, Philothea, as Physicians say of Mushromes ;* 
the best of them are nothing worth ; yet if you will needs eat Mush- 
romes, be sure they be well drest.—If you must go to a Ball, &c. 
Kat but seldom and little of Mushruomes (say the Physicians); for be 
they never so well dressed, the quantity makes them poysonous,— 
Dance but little, and very seldom, &c. Mushromes, according to 
Pliny, being spongy and porous, easily draw infection to them ; so 
that being near Serpents and Toads, they receive venom from them. 
—Masques, Dances, &e., attract the vices and sins of the time, &c. 
But above all, they say that after Mushromes we must drink wine ;— 
and I say, that after dancing it is necessary to use good and holy 
meditations, &c.” 


Taking the liberty of classing Novel and Romarce-reading 
with the dances and other amusements quoted from Pilothea, 








* Our quotations are from a scrubby little copy, printed in 1705 ; 
hut by whom or where published the title-page does not condescend 
to say. The Italics and spelling are not ours. 
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we require the reader's respect for the admonition of the Saint, 
in the selections he makes at the circulating library, which 
since the days when George the Third was king, has become 
a kind of necessary evil. 

Requesting the reader advanced in life, to recal how inter- 
ested and engrossed he was, more than one time in his youth, 
even to the neglect or bad execution of necessary duties, by 
the perusal of an exciting work of fiction ; let him lay hand on 
heart, and say if indiscriminate and unrestrained novel reading 
can possibly be a healthy occupation for the young heart or 
the young understanding. If the book can be merely taken 
up to pass an unoccupied or weary hour during a journey, or 
after mental fatigue, and if the work is innocent of inculcating 
false doctrine or unsound morality, there is nothing to be said. 

Compared with the corresponding class of literature in 
France, we may be said to possess a sound and healthy crop 
of fictitious literature, but still it requires the utmost care 
in the pulling up of weeds and noxious plants, before we can 
let our youth wander at will through the garden, and pluck 
up and eat at random. 

Checkmate is a vigorously written and interesting book, and 
when read from beginning to end, of an edifying tendency. 
‘This we say advisedly, for if the reader leaves off in the middle, 
or with two-thirds of the number of pages accomplished, it 
will not be a bit more edifying than any other exciting story 
of the ordinary run. Indeed one particular incident may be 
fairly objected to, where a conscientious lady consents to use 
her influence in a manner directly the reverse of what her 
conscience approves, in order to save her scamp of a brother 
from an imminent danger. 

It is probably the first production of the author. There 1s 
a surprising absence of decision in a war of wits between the 
good presiding genius and the evil character for the time. 
Une is determined to gain his selfish object, the other equally 
determined to frustrate his designs ; yet each merely watches 
the other’s motions, and seems as ignorant of what the next 
move may be, as of the quadrature of the circle. It reminded 


us how 


“ Lord Chatham with his long sword drawn, 
Was waiting for Sir Richard Strahan : 

Sir Richard, eager to be at ‘em, 

Was waiting for the Earl of Chatham.” 
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In a later stage of the story, the person who represents the 
hero, and who has both penetration and resolution, has to 
verform two exploits, the second depending on the success of 
the first. He takes time enough for reflection on the connection 
of both, but when the first step is won, he is completely at 
fault as to how he may place his foot on the second, though 
character, fortune, and happiness are at stake. 

Again, the chief incidents of the story are powerfully and 
spiritedly narrated, but the reader does not clearly see the 
natural connection of each with its predecessor: and he finds 
that after the good genius already mentioned has outraged her 
own conscience, engaging herself to do such and such things, 
she still remains with folded arms, and does nothing. She 
acts with as much energy as Box or Cox, we forget which, 
who with the wish fathering the thought, and anxious to get 
a few minutes’ sleep, hoped the rasher of bacon would con- 
siderately give itself a turn on the coals. 

‘The work more resembles a number of scenes and situations 
with the connection and the disposing causes very slightly 
indicated, than a compact story. 

The proofs do not seem corrected with the care which the 
merit of the work and the good appearance of the volume 
ought to require. 

Whoever goes through the book, will not be at a loss to feel 
that the author is a Catholic ; but there is no controversy, nor 
sketching of Protestants in Indian ink, or sepia, or bistre, nor 
any conversion,—these processes so dear to Mrs, Sherwood 
and Charlotte Elizabeth, as applied to Catholics. Whatever 
villany occurs is perpetrated by a Catholic who has discarded 
his early religious impressions. In the excellent novel of 
Mount St Laurence there is a fault in our eyes: among all 
the members of her Protestant family, there is scarcely an 
estimable character. Very probably there are Protestant 
families so circumstanced : would to God they had no counter- 
parts among ourselves. 

* * ¢ ¢ * «The Deil’s in Hell 
And Dublin City ; 
That nigher he should come t’ oursel, 
Is unco pity.” Burns. 

But a person in fault will bear a reproof from a relative or 
friend, which will only make him angry when coming from an 
indifferent person or a stranger. Our author is certainly 
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wrong in allowing the sincere and unselfish Julia Manners, 
Protestant lady, to consent to a wrong line of conduct, even 
under the terrible circumstance alluded to. 

In the opening of the work we have a graphic sketch of the 
family and home of a French nobleman, an Emigré, settled in 
the North of England. The early part of the day is spent by 
him in the dress and occupations of an English country 
gentleman: in the evening he resumes the tongue, and 
manners, and “ garb of old Gaul.” We suspect our author to 
have spent some of his life east of the A/anche, from the 
spirit of many passages in his work. ‘The daughter of this 
gentleman, Lucy Deguseau,* is the Ingenue of the story. 
Julia Manners, an elderly maid, cherishes her with the love of 
a mother. These, with the dissipated Lieutenant Rawson, 
Julia’s half brother, and Ernest Deguseau, Lucy's cousin, 
who has forsaken his early devout practices, and squandered 
his property, make up the principal personages of the story. 

The Count has lost his beloved wife, and a cloud has in 
consequence fallen on his daily life. © We will here use 
our author’s words. 


** For some years his existence was very melancholy, until gra- 
dually his affections became absorbed in his daughter. As she grew 
up into youth and loveliness, he found himself imperceptibly weaned 
back to the world, engaged in its interests for her sake, bound to 
life by a fresh and natural tie. 

We men are always clumsy at feminine descriptions: though 
we may sometimes succeed in drawing a caricature, a vindictive old 
maid, a managing mother, yet it must be some revolting monster, a 
‘campaignre,’ or a Becky Sharp. Maidenhood, fresh, blue-eyed, 
laughing maidenhood,—anything really feminine, requiring quic< 
sight,and delicate pencilling,is utterly beyond our reach, mere hewers 
of wood as we are. 

If 1 tell the reader, that Lucy Deguseau was fresh-colored, had 
blueish eyes, a neither very long or well-formed nose, that shegener- 
ally dressed in light-colored airy fabrics, and that her expression was 
bright and pleasing, I have given nearly all the information I pos- 
sess. . . . . « The Misses Smyth of Smythgrove, said she 
was unformed, vulgar, had no manners whatever: how could she, 
with her fondness for poor people, and her disgusting habit of _ 
ing their nasty children? The rich manufacturer's lady. : 1a 
much pious commiseration for the poor little creature, broug it ~ 
in Popish darkness ; and took care to keep her supplied with the 
newest editions of the Rev. Ebenezer Glyde’s remarks on the Bishop 
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, : ‘ 2 - e rorse 
* The compositor occasionally improves the name for the worse, 
by setting it down de Guseau. 
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of Rome and other improving publications. . . . Experience 
forces me to believe that even the most perfect feminine hearts are 
not always invulnerable to jealousy. Indeed there are moments when 
my judgment will ungallantly insist, that if a good looking young 
person be universally spoken ill of by her own dear friends and ac- 
quaintances, she must necessarily possess some very estimable quali- 
ties which would render it most desirable to love, win, or run away 


with her, as the case may be.” 


Our reader will hardly require to be told after reading the 
above extracts, that we have before us, a writer of an agree- 
able, lively, and observant turn. ‘The under quoted will show 
that he has seen or keard of the disagreeable relations of <«is- 
sipated, unprincipled young gentlemen and tlicir victims of the 
various guilds of trade. 


«¢ Once for all you can’t see him ; he is not up yet.’ ‘I insist upon 
it, J must,’ ’Tis as much as my place is wortheto take your message 
at this hour.’ ¢ Make way then, and I'll take it myself. Your place 
indeed! We'll find your master a safe place enough, if he don't pay 
honest folk their own. Give way.’ ‘Can’t you leave your note! 
I'll deliver it when he comes down.’ ‘ Leave my note!—leave my 
note indeed!’ . . said he, turning to the half dozen people who 
were waiting with him in the hall. ‘Gentlemen he wants me to 
leave my note.’ (They make a rush, and Hawks the valet, slips on the 
door chain and addresses his besiegers.) ‘If you think gentlemen's 
doors are to be invaded by a set of greasy, beer swilling tinkers, the 
police shall teach you better manners.’ . . . ‘Here is the 
devil to pay,’ said Hawks to his master : ‘they will force open 
the door.’ . . ‘Nothing for it but a bold face,’ said Deguseau 
decisively, after a moment's thought. ‘ Must let them in.’ He pointed 
to the door, and re-entered his dressing room. (Hawks ad victimas 
loguitur,) ‘A pretty dintomake . . . you must be proud 
of your morning’s work. May I enquire your worships’ business ?’ 
, ‘ Of course you couldn’t guess,’ said Bilton with a grin. ‘ Here, 
my fine fellow, take this note to your master, and tell him we'll none 
of us leave without an answer.’ ‘Go o’ your own messages, You pay 
me no wages.’ (Now when the way is free, they dare not go up stairs, but 
depute Bilton to speak for them.) ‘Come in, you booby, Why don’t 
you bring my boots? I rang a dozen times.’ Bilton opened the 
door. ‘ Here get some chocolate, and be smart about it.’ . 
‘Ahem! ’tis me,’ said Bilton, timidly. . . ‘ Ah Mr. Bilton, excuse 
me! athousand pardons. I thought it was my man. Pray take a 
chair. Have some breakfast. A cold morning. Perhaps you would 
prefer something better than this. I have capital weet d ‘ 
‘ Nothing for me, thank ye. Fact is: come on business: have a large 
family to support (lays down his own and associates’ bills). . . . 

Ve are resolved to have our money.’ ‘ And L assure you,’ said De- 
guseau lolling back, ‘ none of you wish you may get it more sincerely 
thank’ . . “If you don’t pay me freely, I'll have it the best way 
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I can.’ (An oath is here pretty freely implied, for which and other in- 
stances of bad language we censure the writer. Things unfit to be read 
aloud are unfit to be written, when the expression is liable to fall under 
the eyes of young and old.) . . ‘Vl get out an execution, and sell 
the very shirt off your back, and (an cath) if you drive me to it I 
will.” .  . And your dividend out of the sale would amount to 
something like four-pence; . . and if I be imprisoned, my uncle 
would not leave me six-pence, and your claim not be worth the paper 
it is written on. Pshaw! you can do nothing. ° , ery a 
What right have you to come battering at my door? I might put 
you all in the tread-mill for storming my house.’ ‘I’m sorry about 
that, sir,’ replied the man, with his head bent, fumbling at the leaf 
of his hat, ‘we want our money—what are we to do?’ ‘I'll tell you 
what you, Bilton, must do,’ continued Deguseau in a friendly tone, 
as he applied a light to the bowl of his meerschaum; ‘J shall be 
married, let me see, somewhere about Christmas. Bring your ac- 
count in February, and it shall be paid. . . Meanwhile, here is 
five pounds, not on account, but as a kind of interest till then, Now 
you will go down and dismiss the people below.’ ” 


That our author is successful in personal description, will be 
evident from the following passage :— 


‘¢This Miss Manners was aquiet lady-like person, slightly made,over 
the average height, and of that settled age when women give over all 
thoughts of marriage. In her youth she had beena belle, and was sought 
after ... She had still remains of beauty ; but her dark restless eyes 
and high, well developed forehead made the expression too hard, too 
intellectual to please in a woman. It was said she had suffered an 
early disappointment; . . and an attentive observer would easily 
perceive that her life had been lived; that she had passed through 
some great trial, whose traces were still visible. When in repose, the 
face assumed a saddened interesting expression that tempted you to a 
prolonged gaze, until you turned abashed from those flashing eyes, 


sentinels that never slumbered, ever on the watch to baffle scrutiny, 
and guard their secret.” 


Apropos to the weak fondness she felt for |.er worthless half- 
brother, Lieutenant Rawson, we get this apostrophe. 


“Old maidens—kind hearted old maidens, the most exemplary 
portion of the community ! unselfish, miraculously patient, meekly 
enduring wrong and crue! ridicule, often from those for whom avd 
pure lives are sacrificed, how understand your bizarre weakness tor 
all sorts of bad characters! Is it a desire to reform the sinner, or 
simply a love of contrast that renders you so partial to all overran 
from their own wickedness or folly? If Master Tom is nae 
toa whipping for robbing the garden, whose intercession does ne 
seek? If Mr. Bob runs into debt, or away with a ballet girl, = 
goes to soothe his offended parents? O ye venerable pore 
maiden aunts! to obtain your sympathy and assistance, we oD i e 
be unworiiy of either—ye domestic guardian angels, how little ao 
we know your worth!” 
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Now for a bit of landscape word-painting. 


«The rays of the morning sun absorbed in milky vapour, spread 
their light evenly over the landscape. It was one of these mornings 
peculiar to the North, no strong shadows, no bright prominent 
lights: all abrupt and rugged outlines were lost in a thin pearly 
glaze. The ladies were in capital spirits as they passed the park 
gates ; so was our hero: fresh air was a luxury to him. 

‘ Compare town to this!’ he exclaimed, inhaling the frosty breeze. 
‘ Now,Lucy,I understand your love for the country. See the spark- 
ling glory of that hedge, the diamond drop glistening on each thorn! 
This bracing air makes one young again, Cockney that I was, to 
think the country dull! Ah! if in common gratitude we delayed 
our mad chase after the miserable vanities of the world to enjoy the 
wealth nature places at our feet, how much happier we should be !’” 


The religious element is only sparingly evident through the 
volume: we must, though limited for space, give room to a 
devotional gem. 


“One extremity of this passage shone with rich colored light ; a 
mere spot of color it seemed at a distance. On nearer approach, it 
resolved itself into a semicircular oratory built outwards from the 
walls of the house. . . . Pushing thecurtains aside, . . you 
raised your eyes. The walls were painted in deep blue,richly gilt, deco- 
rated with fleurs-de-lis and sacred monograms. A top light of stained 
glass shed around a solemn splendor ; and there, pure, bright, and 
transparent as a sunlit cloud, a figure of the Virein stood floating 
in the mellow light, her gentle hands outspread, the seraph head bent 
in lowly loveliness ; it was breathing marble. For a moment your 
eyes fell with involuntary awe ; for a moment it seemed, indeed, the 
very person, the ever blessed presence of her, before whose radiant 
holiness, even Gabriel—Gabriel the Archangel—knelt.” 


Probably some Protestant reader may think this smacks of 
idolatry ; but let him not be frightened. In the course of a 
tolerably long life we have never met a genuine pagan, though 
we have questioned and catechised to some extent: so it is 
probable that the number is very small through the Christian 
world. 

Readers who enjoy scenes where intense feeling or passion 
is exhibited, will find pabulum to their taste in this volume. 
Provocation to a duel by the smashing of a glass on a gentle- 
man’s forehead, introduces us to a fire-eating stage Irishman, 
enjoying the Welsh appellation of Morgan ; and we have details 
of the miserable preparation of next morning calculated to 
disgust even a duellist by profession. . 

Jf the talented author comes again before the public, let 
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him by all means take the roomy suite of three volumes to 
develope his constructive powers: he will thereby make a more 
compact story than he can do in one. Let him give more 
space to scenes of humor which he can manage right well if so 
inclined, Qur private opinion is that if a young lady with a 
vocation has a fond father advanced in life, she may without 
sin defer her vows till his decease ; and as the general prejudice 
of novel readers naturally runs in favor of happy marriages, 
let us by all means have one in the next three volume novel. 

The same fault applies to the Coguette as to Checkmate, as 
far as the want of a connecting medium is in question; but in 
the Coguefte the relation of every part to the preceding one is 
seen without trouble. It has a resemblance in this respect to 
a comedy or domestic drama ; and as the story is interesting, 
the characters varied, the scenes of humor, and passion, and 
feeling, and plotting, not few, we wonder that some play-wright 
has not taken the very little trouble it would give him to 
mount it for the stage, as they say in the Green Room. 

But the author does not enjoy the name of Charles Dickens, 
Charles Reade, or Charles Mathews, and has not a London 
reputation. He is a mere warm-hearted, talented, and patri- 
otic young Irish gentleman, rejoicing in the ye¢ unrenowned 
name of Biddulph Warner, and must bide his time. 

We have for Dramatis Persone a brusque and benevolent 
Doctor, under whose cloak we think we recognise one who 
not only deserves well of his own circle, but of the country 
at large, by the efforts of his patriotic and benevolent pen; a 
large-hearted Mrs MacAdam, a broken-spirited, reduced bar- 
rister, aud his amiable, affectionate daughter; the Coquette 
(a coquette in the worst sense of the word) and her mother, 
(daughterand mother worthy of each other),the lover, a humorous 
jackeen of Dublin streets, Lcewtenant Galopade, and the 
keeper of a very low lodging house, who knows everything and 
every body. Whoever wishes to inspect the structure of the 
web, in which the fortunes of these people cross and mingle 
with each other, may easily gratify their curiosity, as the book 
is well printed, on good paper, and very moderate im price. 

We have revistered a vow never to shock an authors 


nerves by exhibiting to himself or an indifferent public, the 
leton of the comely child of his brain and heart. So we 
wil oply present glimpses of the line which connects the 


ronnded cheek io the delicate chin, or that which Joins neck 


‘ 
is 
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and finely formed shoulder, the fair forehead defined by the 
waving hair, the straight nose, short upper hip or dimpled 
hand with its taper fingers. Ifthe reader can set the whole 
symmetrical figure before his mind’s eye from our partial 
sketches, as Dr. Owen would give you the whole animal by 
the help of a bone or two, let him gratify himself; he has our 
full permission and entire sympathy. 

The characteristics of our author’s powers are sprightliness, 
distinctive marking of character, facile command of language, 
dramatic spirit, and genial humor. We know not bv what 
process, course of study, or intuition, he has been able to 
depict the two terrible unprotected females, who compose the 
dark portion of the picture; but his forte lies in pleasing 
sketches of genuine good nature in a husky envelope. 
True religion, in his view, must be strongly imbued with 
sympathy for our fellow mortals. Whatever makes us think 
proudly of ourselves, and despise or dislike our neighbour, 
may be what you will, but is not Religion. 

Mrs MacAdam, the Lady Bountiful and good genius of the 
book, has been on her round of good offices to her poor neigh- 
bours. She foregathers with the newly imported rector, and 
finds him bestowing his hearty contempt on some vulgarians, 
who were not well up in the cosmogany or use of the globes. 
By the way, the young folk catechised are more ignorant of 
Scripture history than they need. rs. MacAdam loquitur. 


‘“«* Here, boy’ (¢o a youth with an Ass and a Creel of Turf.) ‘Pr- 
r-r-r-ew! yes, my lady.’ ‘Is that good turf?’ Bedad is it, your 
ladyship never seen such turf.’ ‘What do you want for it? Stay, 
Mr. Absolute: what ought I give for this load of turf?’ ‘Load of 
turf! Why—a—really I have not the slightest conception. In fact I 
hardly ever saw any before.’ ‘ Bless me! don’t you know how much 
a creel of turf’s worth? Why! every child here knows it.’ ‘They 
have heard it a hundred times. You seem amused, my good 
madam.’ And so she was, for the good old soul laughed, till the 
tears threw a baze over her spectacle glasses. ‘ Well, well, well, oh, 
dear me !’ said she, wiping her spectacles, ‘ how illiterate you must be, 
never to have heard the price of turf! don’t look shocked.* You 


_ * Mrs. M‘ Adam allows English poor children to be better grounded 
in religious and secular knowledge than the same class in Ireland. If 
better acquainted with rural life in England, she would find the re- 
verse to be the plain fact. As to submitting to oppression, commend 
us to the English man, who will not submit to hunger or nakedness 
with the same resignation as his Irish brother has so often done. 
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English don’t understand our people. They have been accused of 
being insubordinate—the reason is, the Irish are almost the only 
people who won’t submit to oppression. You may think their 
grievances light ; but a man with a large family to support, and ten- 
pence a day to feed them with, is very easily oppressed. No! don't 
give that boy anything. He knows that if he wants any work, I’I] 
get it for him: and he has no excuse for begging, since he is not ill, 
Even if he were, he would be taken care of.’ ” 


Let the ladies decide on the truth of the following sketch of 
the Coquette. 


*‘ Adaline Marsden was a coquette, she was not a flirt. You maj 
think the terms synonymous, they are not.” 

She was about five-and-twenty years of age, and under the middle 
height. She seemed even less tall than she really was, so perfectly 
proportioned and exquisitely modelled were her members. Her face, 
Shaded by dark glossy hair, wore an expression of melancholy, which 
was heightened by the almost entire absence of color. But when 
excited, a slight flush would spread over her entire face and neck, 
suddenly appearing, to disappear as quickly. 

Had she been very fair, this absence of color, together with the 
darkness of her hair, would have given a disagreeable palor to her 
features ; but this was not the case, for though not a brunette, a 
slight olive tinge was perceptible. She had dark hazel eyes, and long 
dark lashes, which she generally kept down, so that when she raised 
them and looked at you, the effect was heightened. She spoke very 
little, but what she said was to the purpose, and she was an excellent 
listener.® But then, so seldom, so very seldom, did she suggest an idea, 
that to talk to her required considerable ingenuity, and would have 
been rather a weary task, were it not that she encourazed you now 
and then with those soft liquid eyes. To others there was no ap- 
peer coquetry in her glance, but there was a light,which unobserved, 
ridden from the rest of the occupants of the room, fell on you for a 
moment, and sent the blood faster to your heart. A dangerous young 
Lady t you think so: so do I. With this fair creature Henry Leslie 
was in love, 

“ Adaline Marsden lived with her mother, who was a lady of weak 
nerves but strong principles ; she was a great manceuverer, and ma- 
naged with a small income, to live or appear to live well. She was 
a great patroness, and a small subscriber to charities innumerable. 
For a woman who looked on this world as a thing of no consequence, 
and its inhabitants generally as several degrees worse than those be- 
fore the flood, it is truly astonishing what struggles she made awe! its 
good 9 at ‘ Tall, thin, and angular was Mrs, Marsden, 


with a hooked nose and a pair of black eyes. Her manner was some- 
use it was so 


times so sweet that it was quite painful ; partly beca lean 
palpably put on, and partly because on such occasions, she displaye 
her teeth in a very unpleasant manner.” 


Rev. Mr. Sadly is one of the aspirants to the hand of our 
coquette : we wish him a safe deliverance. He paysa visit,sits far 
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enough from his heart’s object, drops his hat, stoops for it, and 
ends by scrutinising the pattern of the carpet. 


«Mr. Sadly was a clever man as far as Greek and Latin went. 
He wrote a good sermon and read it well ; but alas hie was shy, and 
could no more succeed in small talk than he could preach extempore. 
He was a good-hearted man and a wise one, except where worldly 
wisdom was concerned. He had a good property, was consequently 
a catch, and Adaline the silent talked in order to catch him. She 
did not wait to permit him to become embarrassed, . . but said, 
looking up quietly, ‘1 have been thinking of a remark I heard made 
the other day, that we Irish are of Carthaginian origin. I longed 
toask you about it. He said that the people inhabiting the Pays 
Basque near the Pyrenees speaking a Janguage quite distinct from 
French or Spanish, one most difficult to acquire, are descended from 
the same source, and speak a kind of Irish: so much so, that an 
Irishman from the west can understand many of their words. Now 
do tell me all about it ; pray do, for I know you understand all these 
difficult questions. Indeed I am rather afraid of you; people say 
you are so clever.’ Here she looked at him in a half timid, half 
trustful manner, saw him redden with pleasure ; and as soon as she 
heard him ‘hem,’ a signal that he was about to launch deeply into 
the subject, took up her work, and began to think of something else, 
looking up encouragingly now and then, and asking the meaning of 
some difficult word.” 


To the work itself we refer for a most exyuisite picture of 
the reduced gentleman, Simon Denning, despairing of comfort 
in his old age, and incapable of making any exertion towards 
acquiring independence. And if in the gallery of fiction, there 
be an amiable female character more finely imagined, or better 
drawn than Mary Denning, taking the size of the canvas into 
account, we have not met with it, that’s all. 

We go back to the country to scrape acquaintance with the 
parish priest who ruled conjointly with Mrs. Ile Adam. 


“Father Murt did not look as if fasting injured him: his face was 
ruddy and expressive of unalterable good humor and philanthropy. 

* ° He loved his people and understood them, for he was the 
son of a farmer. He was by no means formed to shine in society: 
His rusty black clothes were generally more or less travel-stained ; 
he shaved twice a week, and his waistcoat exhibited frequent traces 
of snuff. He was deeplyread. . , . Since the day Mr. Absolute 
had determined to shine in Ireland, a mighty bug-bear had loomed 
in the distance for him, and that bug-bear was a popish priest.” 


On coming into Father Murt’s presence he feels the chival- 
rous energy experienced by St. George on meeting the dragon, 
while the dragon looks on him as a well-dressed, elegant-look- 
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ing rector with a handful of parishioners to look after. He 
receives the stranger cordially and presents his snuff-box, but 
Mr. Absolute smells the cheese baiting the Romish trap, and 
keeps a freezing distance. The priest is anxious that secular 
instruction should be in common between the Catholic and 
Protestant children of the school, and that their respective 
clergymen should give them separate religious instruction at 
convenient times; but Mr. Adsodute will not agree, and much 
good is prevented.* 

The scenes of passion, of antagonism, of pathos, must be 
sought in the book itself. J/rs. M/eddam will, of course, en- 
deavor to turn the eyes of Young Waverley from the heartless 
coquette to the true hearted and good Mary Denning. Our 
author has not listened as sharply as he ought to have done 
(not being to the manner born), to the peculiar phraseology of 
country lad or Dublin jackeen, or he would not allow them to 
say, “the man as has no music in his soul,” or sonething 
similar, But we can’t expect everything even in the world of 
imagination, May our author’s health allow him to write as 
many volumes as Mr. G. P. R. James or Mrs. Charles Gore. 

We suspect the author of the third book on our list to be a 
lady. She has given herself room to develope her plot and 
characters, and has consequently presented a more acceptable 
treat to the ordinary run of novel readers than Mr. Warner or 
the author of Checkmate. Though a considerable portion of 
tlie work relates to occurrences in London and Jersey, we guess 
our authoress to be a native of our isle from her evident sym- 
paihy with the people and the native gentry, and the very few 
mistakes that occur in the pronunciation and idiom of the 
peasantry. She is as sparing of conversions or of discussions as 
the author of Checkmate, though evidently of a sincerely religi- 
ous spirit. Considered from the Catholic point of view, the 
work will probably do more good than if written with a contro- 
versial turn, She merely commends her faith by shewing 
its healthy effect on the personages of the story who are not 
ashamed of the Cross of Curist. The others are good or bad 
according as the exigencies of the tale require, and the reader 
is full as much interested about them. On one point she has 
very strong prejudices indeed. She will not admit into our 





* Our author's imagery is preserved in this extract, but not the 
exact words, as space failed us. 
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graces uuder any circumstances, those regencrators who throw 
down whole villages, and send the poor, the naked, and the 
dying, out into the wintry day without shelter or resource, 
merely to have a wide extent of grazing land under their eyes. 
There are perhaps too many personages tntroduced, but they 
do not jostle each other out of the reader’s memory, as much 
as in other works of the kind, and each is kept very distinct by 
delicate though decided touches of the pencil. Readers who 
are tired of striving to fix the outlines of the numerous land- 
scapes in works of fiction in their minds, and to remember the 
peculiar grouping and hues of the clouds, when Ada the house- 
less sunk down exhausted on the heath, will feel much refreshed 
among these LHil/s and Hollows, for they are not even required 
to pass through a rustic gap in a hedge through the entire his- 
tory, much less to keep on the mind’s retina, the intersection 
of the outlines of distant hills, nor bear in mind how much of 
the valley side was encumbered with old thorns, nor where the 
tangled copse ceased, and the heath commenced. 

We strove from beginning to end to tolerate Donald as 
the prefix to O’ Nez? in the appellation of our Irish gentleman, 
but with small success. Wealso felt some qualms at Raymond 
O'Neil, but with some exertions got overthem. If the loving 
husband who left his amiable partner to make’a fortune for her 
at the gold fields, without previously mentioning his purpose, 
had nothing for it on his return but to lament over her tomb, 
whom would he have to blame ? 

Nothing is more grateful to the gods and goddesses of the 
“ Royal” or the “ Queen’s,” when their nerves are wrung by a 
picture of family distress, than to see the respectable, heavy, 
old merchant or gentleman with his brown overcoat, cocked 
hat, breeches, shoe buckles and cane,enter at the centre of flat, 
walk down the stage, look pityingly on the distressed occu- 
pants of the garret, pull out his well-filled purse (of Counters), 
and change the woful spectacle to a scene of joy and gratitude. 
We find in the work under consideration, something of this 
kind, where we would prefer to see comfort and independence 
wrought out, with God’s blessing, by the heads and hands of 
the vigorous young people about whose fortunes we are anxi- 
ous. Now, with a hint to the corrector of the press that he 
has not thoroughly satisfied us, we make an end to fault find- 
Ing. 

We have no character from the ranks of the peasantry liv- 
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ing through the work, and amusing or interesting the reader. 
They merely forma group on occasions, and though their dialogue 
is characteristic and applicable, they do not help the plot much 
more than the chorus in Antigone, except that they have 
brought, and will still bring, in one or two scenes, tears to the 
eyes of those who can feel pity for misery and suffering. We 
defy any writer of the “ Spasmodic” School to produce a more 
painfully interesting passage than that, where Lady Hampton 
flies from her Lord’s house. What a delightful mist, confus- 
ing the boundaries of right and wrong, would not some of our 
literati raise between our eyes and the circumstances of this 
rash step, if ¢hey held the pen! but as here related, every 
thing is made to’promote sound principles of moral conduct. 
The young hero is in a cockle-shell of a boat with two ladies; 
for one he feels the most earnest attachment, for the other 
high esteem and friendship. They are about being overset ina 
sudden squall; he can only save one at best—which shall it 
be? ‘The account of the peril, and of the conduct of the per- 
sonages, is most spiritedly given. The forte of our authoress 
however lies in pictures of social and family relations, in chia- 
racteristic and lively dialogue and repartee, and in her deli- 
cately though firmly-tinted female portraits. Her gentlemen 
are respectably painted, but beside the living and breathing 
faces and figures of the ladies, they are only men of wood and 
canvass such as we find in studios. 

While going through the volumes we werestrongly reminded of 
the Changeling and Canvassing, by Miss Martin; but this lady 
loved to conduct her peasant or peasantess through her book, and 
amuse us with their native wit and idiomatic phrases, to 
dwell on the quiet or sublime features of a western landscape, 
or a little tempest in a tea-cup,—the small politics of a village 
coterie ; and none could excel her in her felicitous way of pre- 
senting these things. We are disagreeably reminded by the- 
mention of this lady’s name, of one at least of our old Inish 
gentle families, who to save their poor dependants from starv- 
ing during the awful years of famine, reduced themselves to 
poverty, and are now strangers to the old feudal homes, where 
they onee ruled absolute in the affections and attachments of 
their devoted dependants. 

The story begins with the marriage of two sisters, one to 
an elderly English nobleman, the other to an Irish gentleman. 
One consequently moves in the exclusive circle of the aristo- 
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eracy, the other rules her little Connaught kingdom, improves 
her dwelling, and its accompanying gardens, but is ignorant 
of the meaning of the word “ Economy.” The splendid misery 
experienced in the lordly palace, and the worldly reverses, aud 
trials, and exertions of the Irish family, form the chief interest 
of the plot. The young O’Nei/ is everything that a patriotic, 
warm-hearted, young Irish gentleman, and a good son and a 
good Christian, should be. We might wonder how his sister 
should turn out so heartless and worthless, with such a father, 
mother, and brother, encircling her young life, were we not 
convinced by experience, of many a young person taking to 
vicious courses in the bosom of families where devotion and 
family affection formed the very atmosphere of their abodes. 
Lady Hampton has a refined mind, pure literary taste, a 
keen sense of moral dignity as apart from religious influence, 
and pride is not wanting. J/rs. O’Netl’s happiness is concen- 
trated in the love of her gallant husband and her children. 
Then we have the rich Leonora Eden, sincere, independent, 
rash, seeking for religious light after receiving an infidel 
education ; her delicately nurtured, sentimental, and false 
mamma; the old campaigner, Mrs. Sedwyn, and other female 
personages, every one well worth the reader's acquaintance. 
We beg to introduce Lady Hampton. She finds no congeniality 
with her tastes in her stately, proud lord, and there is no one 
to understand her or converse with her on her artistic or 
rat favorite subjects, but a worthy early friend, Mr. Ernest 
and. 


“It was when she found herself in solitude of mind once again, 
that Isabel Hampton experienced the loss of some friend to whom 
she could utter even the mere passing ideas suggested by books or 
contemplation. She was essentially a pure-minded but undisciplined 
woman. She thought and acted virtuously, and was refined from 
choice and habit of life; but religion was not her actuating principle, 
any more than was salvatiou her desired goal. She loathed doing 
all evil, but only did as much of good as was agreeable.” 


Mrs. Selwyn (the old soldier) is enlightening a peasant’s 
wife in the country. 


‘“** You should never marry at all—you poor Irish,’ remarked Mrs, 
Selwyn in a law-giving voice, ‘filling the country with paupers. 
The English are not such fools.’ ‘ Well, sure, ‘tis no sin any how,’ 
retorted the woman, nettled at the tone of the stranger. ‘I’m tould 
them in England are quare enough—that’s the poor sort; they don’t 
trouble the priest often at any rate.’ ‘The priest!’ echoed the lady 
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scornfully, ‘They have none of your priests there: they are nice 
clean, clever people that go to church decorously, and never tell lies.’ 
‘J’m sure your ladyship is right if you mane the Quality, or them 
that’s got schooling and good feeding,’ responded Nelly Flynn: ‘but 
my husband’s brother is living in Manchester these eight years, and 
he came over this Patrick’s-tide with his two children to lave them 
with his father till they get some edication and religion. He tould 
us the childher in them big towns is all as one as haythens.—Lord 
save us! and as for prayers, he says they never say any.” What an 
impudent woman!’ exclaimed Mrs. Selwyn, unable to defend her cause 
in that line: ‘she contradicts me as if she knew how to read the 
Times.’” 


They say the Devil keeps a hard service: so it appears does 
the genius that rules the high caste folk in London that have 
nothing to do—but mischief. 


‘** The season had begun anew with its tyrannical enslavement of 
time,energy,and health. Existence'was seemingly bestowed for the one 
engrossing aim of wasting it all in London! Day and night, the 
self-constituted minions worked on at the great tread-mill of fashion. 
able toil ; the rich and noble (men and women), for so-called plea- 
sure ; the artizans and needle women for bread—all consuming their 
lives in the pursuit. Lady Hampton followed in the perfumed, pros- 
perous concourse, still escaping censure, and still indifferent to all.” 


Young Grantley, a precocious lordling yet in his teens, 
and his first cousin, Raymond O’ Neil, become acquainted. 
Alas that there should be so much untimely depravity among 
young lordlings in London, and their example so closely 
imitated by the unhappy crowd of shop boys in the monster 
houses of Dublin, and the unthiuking creatures they drag into 
ruia along with them ! 


‘Although of the same age, Raymond was much stouter, more 
muscular, and high colored: his fine beaming countenance, full of 
sense and spirit, looked doubly so next Graatley’s pale face and 
blasé expression. One was a manly boy, the other a boy man. 

The boyman whistled up an Italian air, and touched up his 
locks at the pier-glass: Raymond was soon deep in a book of prints 
of the Peninsular war. . . . . ‘Shall we look up the general 
(their grand father) at his club, O’Neil ?? asked Grantley (he liked 
surnames best, they sounded mannish), and he buttoned himself in his 
top coat. ‘With all my heart. Why do you muffle—have youa 
cold?’ ‘No; but is this mufiling ? You are a hardy cove (would “ 
young nobleman use such a slangy expression?) : you Irish bear em 
thing good or bad,’ observed Grantley with a smile ; he fancie 
O'Neil was a muff. We know what to bear, depend on it,’ he “A 
swered coolly ; ‘it is rather good fun to pitch into a fellow when he 
is insolent.’ ‘I say, shall we try a sherry cobler ? it is killing co'@,, 
returned the Viscount as they went out. ‘I donot know what it is, 
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said Raymond, ‘it sounds funny.’ ‘I shall initiate you,’ was the 

atronising reply, ‘and shew you a pretty girl into the bargain.’ The 
bapiaan winked as he bad seen others. ‘I do not care a straw about 
your pretty girls,’ retorted the manly country-bred boy contemptu- 
ously. ‘1 hate girls, they are so prim. Do you think I am sucha 
Miss Molly? 'The boy-iman felt ashamed somehow and inferior too. 
‘ You are a great big child, O’Neil,’ he sneered : ‘here we are.’ . 
Lord Grantley had melted jelly and a biscuit, and then called for half 
a glass of — ‘There’s brandy in that,’ suggested O’Neil with 
dislike. ‘1 should rather think there is. . . . Now for the 
cobbler :’ he was pedantically knowing, he exhibited for the other’s 
instruction. O'Neil tried it, and not feeling amused, nor caring for 
wine, he threw itby. . . 1 wish I had you at Eton, old boy ; 
they’d make a hare of you for your greenness.’ Would they ? they 
didn’t at Oscott.’ ‘Oh! they are a slow set—all papists there.’ ‘ I’ll 
tell you what, my young lord: you may try your wit and your 
fashion on me to a certain point, and welcome ; but if you were the 
Prince of Wales, and sneered at my religion, I would pummel you 
into a pancake.’ He looked asif he could; the Viscount stammered 
an excuse. ‘ Have a cigar,’ he added as they passed a shop. ‘ No, 
thank you,’ replied Raymond smiling, ‘I have no taste for aping 
big chaps ; it does not amuse me.’ ‘What do you like then— 
marbles?’ asked the other. ‘No, I like riding, and shooting, and 
fishing, and reading, and music. Now you have all my pursuits,’ 
said Kkaymond playfully : ‘tell me yours if you have any.’ ‘I am 
tired of a good many things ; but 4 like billiards and betting and 
horses best. . . . My governor keeps me cruelly tight every 
way; so | am always on the sly, and hard up!’ ‘Do you mean your 
master or your father ?’ asked Raymond.” 


We admit the following colloquy, as we know that a very 
large proportion of well educated and sincere Protestants are 
very far from approving of the proceedings here censured. 
Two peasants are conversing. 


“¢Mr. Barlow is a good civil gentleman; he is a hard honest 
man. What do we want but that and acivil word ? but them ladies 
of his is the mischief. They are ever and always stopping to lay 
down parables, and making little of themselves in every poor man’s 
kitchen, pretending to be mighty free with us, but all the while as 
disdainful as you plase, afeard of the pig, and the gandher, and the 
chincough, and not letting their feet to the flure past their toes.’ 
‘Yes, and then drawing down the religion, and purtending to read 
their foolish little stories, but always bringing in some sliver agin 
the priest or the Holy Catholic Church, and praising the jumpers. 
Paix, Ll keep them new turncoat preachers out of this village any 
how. Bad manners to them! it was the meal that brought them.’ 

‘'Tis thrue for you, Mick. ’Tis no fit thing to come into any 
man’s house to offend him and his family, jibing about the Blessed 
Mother of God, and what we'd die for, and did evermore, I'd sooner 
lose the Sight of my eyes, than listen to the impudent tormenting 
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talk of them mean jumpers, What brought such inthruders into our 
parish atjall? thank God we're not starving. Let them go to the 
big facthory towns and them mines under ground full of haythens 
We had priests, and prayers, and patience enough without going to 
thim for it. If we hadn’t the true faith, how could we come through 
the starvation time without plunder, and murdher, and every other 
villany? Didn’t I see stout men wither away into thrawneens, and 
their wives and babbies gasping for death th’ other side of thim, ’till 
the hair grew out of their bodies; and they never laid a wet finger on 
sheep, nor cattle, nor corn, tho’ the land was teeming with them.’ 
«’Tisn’t that same,’ rejoined the other, ‘but they never turned an 
angry face up to heaven, nor said, ‘ why was it,’ nor begrudged them 
that had enough (and good they were about it), but took it all from 
the Great Gop, for they knew it was for their good, and that nimsetr 
had suffered.’ ‘And why did we bear it ?’ asked Mick. ‘Was it for traid 
of the magistrates? no. What had we in jail, but better feeding 
than we had at home, and we waiting for death all the time? "Twas 
because we had the rale thrue faith, and the hopes of heaven, and 
because it was the will of God. Arrah! do you think the English 
would sit down empty and hungry, and have beef and mutton in the 
next field?’ ‘And sure if the dread is only any way small or dear 
over in Manchester, arn’t they rising like bees in a swarm, and 
smashing windies, and tearing away loafs from the bakers? It’s long 
till they’d wait till the life dropped out of them, and then be ashamed 
to own they were empty. Oh! they ought to larn their own side 
first, before they'd be tazing the likes of us. I’m not saying a word 
again the rale ould ministhers that war in it fotmerly, that minded 
theirselves and came honest by their flocks, and had civil manners for 
the poorest in the parish, and kep a good house: them had every 
one’s good will. But now whoever turns from our side, and puts 
on a white handkercher, is as good as a rale parson, and has no man- 
ners nayther. *T'was poverty done it.’” 


Being embarrassed with the number of passages worthy of 
being presented to the reader, we take the first at hand, and 
introduce Mrs. Eden, a widow of forty-three, with “ wonderful 
hair unstained by one silvery streak, but with skin roughened 
by many beautifying applications.” 


«This lady’s air was usually sentimental, although in moving 
about she indulged in gay little hops now and then, such as growing 
girls are seen to practise, when on some joyous expedition with an 
amiable governess who walks a trifle too fast. She idolised two oF 
three delightful doctors and pathetic parsons, and ‘ worshipped 
genius’ even in petticoats ! Mrs. Eden insisted on calling herse 
‘ Eve’ (having been christened ‘ Sarah’), it was so tempting wit 
‘ }den,’ and she imagined herself the type of her too irresistible first 
mother. (Mr. O'Neil is presented to her). ‘1 am indeed most happy 
to behold him again’ (he had rescued herself and daughter from vad 
on a furmer occasion), she uttered with affected rapture. * #4ls 
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O'Neil, I only regret it did not occur in some woodland glade 
where the vesper hymn of birds falls sweetly on the ear; and that 
they were not real daring bandits that you put so boldly to flight. 
Fine fellows are those brave banditti, with their black beards, and 
plumed hats, and glittering daggers !_ I should like to be a bandit’s 
bride dwelling in some forest cave, gorgeously attired’— ‘ In stolen 
goods,’ added her daughter, contemptuously. ‘ You are too down- 
right for your mother,’ said Mr.Bland. ‘ She views things fancifully, 
poetically.’ ¢ Yes, that is my bane: I am ever taking the graceful 
views; my feelings rule me: I ama slave to sensibility. I found a 
wounded pigeon yesterday in the park, and kept my maid up all 
night, nursing the dear dumb thing. It looks up into my face like 
an answering spirit; I am sure it has a human soul,’ ‘* Your maid is 
very ill all day,’ said Leonora, ‘ her cough is much worse. I would 
have put the useless pigeon out of pain, and allowed the sick maid 
to lie down in bed. I wish people had human souls for one another. 
Why didn’t you sit up yourself?” 

No marriage-disposed young lady need lay the work aside 
for fear of finding all the heroines immured in convents towards 
the end of third volume. One only (and she not reared up 
in any belief) out of half-a-dozen, devotes herself and her 
property to the works of the Sisters of Charity. Our extracts 
are not from those parts of the work that interest the most by 
human interest, or evince the sound judgment, and deep-seated 
religious convictions and philanthropy of the writer. She has 
written another novel, Blanche and her Betrothed, aud we 
hope that these are only the first of a score at least. 

A fitting conclusion of this paper will be to give a list of unobjec- 
tionable works of modern fiction, as far as our experience goes, 
beginning with those known to be written by Catholic authors. 
Geraldine, Rome and the Abbey, by Miss Agnew; the Pope— 
Isidora the Neapolitan—Modern Society in Kome—the Alcazar, 


by J. R. Beste ; Bertha, Florine, QueenAdelaide, the Robber Chief- 
tain, by W. B. Maccabe; Alban, the Forest, by J. V. Huntingdon ;* 





* This gentleman conducts a Catholic peoriodical at Baltimore, 
U.S. His first work was ‘* Lady Alice or the New Una,” the scene 
being laid chiefly in Italy and England. The Catholic hero of the 
tale being in danger of death, declines the aid of his own clergymen, 
and becomes an Anglo-Catholic in a style that would for ever endear 
him to Dr. Pusey. The talented author had at the time the fearful 
exainple of poor Blanco White before his eyes, and might have known 
that when a Catholic pitches himself off the platform, he will not 
halt on the next step with the earnest, truth-seeking Anglicans: he 
tumbles down to the lowest level of Christianity, or rolls off into the 
outer void of unbelief. Before his next work, ** Alban” was published, 
he had furnished a practical proof of the correctness of his views 
when writing “ Lady Alice,” by becoming a Catholic himself. 
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Shandy M‘Guire, the Spae Wife, by Rev. Mr. Boyce; Ellen 
Middleton, Grantley Manor, Lady Bird, the Countess of Bonneval, 
by Lady G. Fullarton; the Mussulman, by Dr. R. R. Madden; 
John Bull and the Papists, by Zdgar; the Tudor Sisters, Kate 
Devereux, Florence the Aspirant, Hidden Links, by authors whose 
names are as yet unknown to us ; Mount St. Laurence, the Witch 
of Melton Hill, Margaret Danvers, Mary Star of the Sea, by Mrs. 
Thompson; Palmario, and Tales of an Arctic Voyager, by R. P. 
Gillies, whom we suppose to be a Catholic; Lizzie Maitland, edited 
by Dr. Brownson; Pauline Seward, by Dr. J. D. Bryant ; all the 
novels by Miss Kavanagh, Hendrik Conscience, Bunim, Griffin, and 
Carleton, the Nowlans, the Station, Tales of Ireland, and the Lough 
Derg Pilgrim excepted ; generally, all the works published by 
Burns and Lambert, Duffy, Dolman, and Richardson, at the head of 
which’ stand Fabiola, Callista, Antoine de Bonneval, and Alice 
Sherwin. From the Italian we have Marco Visconti, by Tomaso 
Grosi ; the Betrothed Lovers, by Manzoni; the Nun of Monza, 
and the Convent and Harem, by Rossini; this last translated by 
Mme, Pisani (Mrs. Col. Gardiner), herself the authoress of the 
Banker Lord, and Vandeleur. 

‘ The Citizen of Prague’ from the German is an excellent story of 
the days of Maria Theresa. 

The following works, mostly of an excellent character in their 
way, are from the pens of writers of high Anglican principles. 

The Heir of Redcliffe, Heart’s Ease, Daisy Chain, Little Duke, 
Lances of Linwood, Henrietta’s Wish, Dynevor Terrace, by Miss 
Yonge; Ivors, Margaret Percival, the Earl’s Daughter, Amy 
Herbert, Katharine Ashton, Cleve Hall, Experience of Life, Ursula, 
by Miss Sewell ; the Fortunes of the Falconars, Sir Gervase Grey, 
King’s Connel, Musgrave, by Mrs. Gordon ; the Story of a Family, 
the Maiden Aunt, the Use of Sunshine, and Nina, by Mrs. Smedley ; 
Eastbury, by Miss Drury ; Dorothy, Still Waters, Uncle Ralph, 
by Miss Colville; Anschar, by Mr. King ; Everley, the Owlet of 
Owlstone Edge, the Curate of Holy Cross, Mignonette, Lady Una 
and her Queendom, these last by anonymous writers. We have 
heard ‘ Emily Howard,’ by Mrs. Dunlop, a story of Portugal, very 
well spoken of. Mrs. Gore, Mrs. Grey, Mrs. Burbury, and our 
countless Galaxy of novel writers.* will excuse our apparent neglect 
of them. A writer in Blackwood or some other periodical, once 
gave minute instructions as to the dressing of a cucumber : the process 
was intricate and long, but the final direction was to raise the 
window and throw out the delicacy untasted. We will not be so cruel 
to ourarticle of cookery, merely requesting our friends, in the words 
of the Saint quoted above,‘ to eat seldom and in small quantity. 





——— 


* A list of our chief female novelists will be found in the paper on 
Delphine Gay, in our Numpex for last October. 











QUARTERLY RECORD OF THE PROGRESS OF Rh- 
FORMATORY AND RAGGED SCHOOLS, AND OF 
THE IMPROVEMENT OF PRISON DISCIPLINE. 


In our last Record we referred to the establishment of the 
Cork Agricultural Reformatory, and in our present Record we 
are enabled to present to our readers the following most inter- 
esting Report of a visit to English and Continental Reforma- 
tories, by the President of the Cork Reformatory Committee :— 


I have thought it desirable to lay before you a report of the visit 
which I have just paid to several Reformatory institutions in this 
country,in England and on the Continent,acecompanied by Mr. Edmond 
Paul Townsend, of the Presentation order. I shall not in this, 
trouble yon with arguments in favor of Reformatories, nor adduce 
statistics to prove their success. Of the necessity for such institu- 
tions I know that you are deeply convinced, and as to their suceess, 
it may be sufficient for me to state that in no instance have the con- 
‘ductors of those which I had the pleasure of visiting, ever thought of 
the possibility of failure. They may have had, and they have had, 
great difficulties to contend against. and many troubles to overcome ; 
but in patience, firm resolve, entire devotion to their labour, and con- 
fidence in God, they have striven on, and conquered. Inno one case 
have they failed ; they have all had their difficulties, and all have sor- 
mounted them. May we not hope, that with the Divine assistance, a 
similar success awaits our undertaking. We. too, shall have our trials, 
but we shall overcome them, if we earnestly use those means by which 
others have triumphed. 

I shall then confine myself to a simple narrative of what we have 
seen, and a statement of any suggestions that tuay have occurred to 
Mr. Townsend or myself. 

The first institution which we visited was the Female Reformatory 
at Golden Bridge, near Dublin. It is intended for females of all ages, 
selected from the several Convict Prisons, for whose maintenance 3s. 
per week are paid. It contains 40 inmates, all of whom appear to 
be under excellent discipline, and to perform their work diligently 
and cheerfully ; their sole employment, at present, except the house 
duties, is washing for private families in Dublin: at this they are fully 
occupied—a small sum out of their earnings is laid aside for each 
woman, to be given to her on her discharge. The establishment is 
managed by the Sisters of Mercy, and I had the pleasure of con- 
versing for a short time with the Superioress, who appears to be 
eminently suited for the work she has in hand. Her manner, which 
is gentle and winning, yet evidences a decisive and energetic will, can- 
not but exercise a powerful influence on those whom she has to control, 
which in fact it does, as she told me she never finds much resistance 
to any thing that she wishes to have done. She shews the inmates in 
a calmand firm manner, that she is determined it should be done : 
she takes great pain to convince them that what she directs is for 
their good and she has thus gradually obtained so great a mastery 
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over them, that now, at the meeting which is held every evening for 
instruction and prayer, the women accuse themselves openly and be- 
fore all, of any transgressions of the rules of which they may have 
been guilty oe the day. At first this was difficult, they were apt 
to bring stories of one another—the result of prison habits. This she 
was resolved to suppress, and so mentioned the circumstance at in- 
struction, saying that on the next occasion she would tell the fault, 
the person guilty of it, and her informant, but recommended, in order 
to avoid this, that each woman should confess her fault herself. This 
plan, however, effectually put a stop to tale-bearing, and now the 
women say to each other, if they notice any fault, “ mind you tell 
that at instruction.” There is now no trouble with them, they observe 
the rules rigidly, and are anxious to give every proof that they are 
worthy to be given back to society. In many instances, indeed, it is 
necessary rather to ive, hope, than to enforce humility, so 
deeply are they impressed with their fau!ts, and so desirous to retrieve 
them. The superioress said that she found the most rigid discipline, 
tempered by kindness, to be necessary. She recommended that new 
inmates should be brought in gradually, that they may be broken b 
those long in the Reformatory ; for instance, on the day I visited, 
she was informed that there were ten women to be sent from the pri- 
sons ; she requested that they may be sent in groups of five each, with 
a few week’s interval between. The buildings at present occupied are 
not sufficiently extensive for the number of inmates, nor were they 
originally intended for their present use, so that the arrangements 
cannot be said to be perfect. The grounds are unwalled and unguar- 
ded, but there is no attempt at escape. Every thing is perfect! 
orderly and clean, and I have no doubt, that when the suite of build- 
ings, now in progress, shall have been completed, this institution will, 
under its excellent management, become a model for all such establish- 
ments. 

We next visited Newgate and Mountjoy prisons, as they are both 
Reformatories, so far as prisons can be. They are conducted upon 
the separate system, the only plan by which a prisoner may be saved 
from the contamination of vice, although he may not be brought 
back to virtue. Newgate is an old structure, adapted, as far as it 
could be, to the cellular plan ; it is occupied by females, and appears 
to be admirably managed. The Mountjoy Model Prison is a magni- 
ficent building ; it contains 499 separate cells, and is so constructed 
that the entire prison lies under your eye at a glance. It contained 
300 prisoners at the time of my visit, and although the discipline 1s 
necessarily most strict, and is rigorously enforced, there was not a 
single person confined in the punishment cells, a circumstance most 
creditable to its management. 

This is the first prison to which convicts are sent, that they may be 
broken to discipline: they may be retained here for nine months, but 
seldom require to be kept so long. They are drafted from it to the 
several depots, such as Spike Island. It is impossible to over praise 
the admirable arrangements of this prison. Every thing appears to 
be attended to in the most careful manner, but however worthy of 
examination in many points, and suggestive of instruction, as It does 
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fot immediately bear upon the subject that we have in view, I need 
not enter into further details. In these visits we were accompanied 
by Dr. po iN and Mr. J. Murray, and through Mountjoy 
prison by Mr. Netterville, its able governor, from each of whom we 
received the greatest kindness and attention. 

Our next visit was paid to the Reformatory of Mount St. Bernard, 
in Leicestershire, within about six or seven miles of Loughboro’; it is 
by far the largest Reformatory in these countries. It contained at 
the time of my visit about 300 boys, of ages varying from 5 to 15 
years. It has been established nearly four years, and its success is sta- 
ted to be very satisfactory. The entire establishment is now in a 
transition state, most of the old building having been pulled down, 
and new ones in progress, but still quite unfinished ; it would be there- 
fore, unjust to form any conclusions from present arrangements, which 
are only temporary, and such as necessity compelled its managers to 
adopt; but when the projected plans will have been completed, it will 
possess all the means and appliances for carrying into effect the most 
perfect and effective system of training, both educational and indus. 
trial. A much larger number of boys were sent to the institution 
than had been at all anticipated, or than there had been time to make 
preparations for, and this occasioned the superiors the most serious 
embarrassment ; so great, indeed, as to have made them all but des- 
pair. That is a feeling unknown to religious in the cause of charity. 
They labored and succeeded, and their success under such difficulties 
and embarrassments as they have had to encounter, is a lesson and an 
encouragement to all engaged in similar undertakings, Although the 
superiors are the Trappist monks whose abbey is about the eighth of 
amiledistant from the Reformatory,and both thelordA bbot and thePrior 
constantly visit the colony, its immediate management is confided to 
eight Brothers of the third order, who are assisted in the industrial 
education of the boys by several master tradesmen. The former are 
unpaid and wear the religious habit ; the tradesmen are paid, but only 
a small sum, as the object is to get men who have a desire to engage 
themselves in this sort of life, and who do not embrace it for merely 
pecuniary consideration. The boys address their teachers, as they do 
one another, by the title of “ brother.” This is one of many expedi- 
ents used to try and gain their confidence and affections, to which all 
the efforts of the superiors appear to be directed, and they seem to 
have succeeded wonderfully, for the boys address them in a frank, 
kind and fearless manner; affectionately, but by no means wanting in 
respect ; and go through their work diligently and cheerfully. I was 
much struck with a young fellow about |4 years of age, who was 
working in the smith’s forge, making a screw, and working as hard 
and as well at it, as if he were paid largely. I noticed his industry 
and skill to the brother superior who was with me. “ Yes,” said he, 
“he is now one of our very best boys, and promises to he an excellent 
and intelligent tradesman ; his application is unceasing, and his name 
is inscribed on the Tablet of Honor for his uniform good conduct ; 
yet that boy was at one time the terror of Yorkshire, as a pickpocket 
and burglar. We had a good deal of trouble with him at first, but he 
is completely changed, and I should have no hesitation to recommend 
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him to any one to-morrow. We have not had him three years.” 
Another boy of about the same age he pointed out to me, as the 
model boy of the whole colony ; the first in all that was good; wh» 
for two years past had not incurred a reprimand even for a breach of 
rules, who was looked up to and respected by his fellows, and held 
the highest position of confidence entrusted to a colonist. Still, that 
boy had suffered three or four convictions, his father was a robber and 
a drunkard, aman of the most infamous character; he mentioned 
his name, which, he said, had a bad notoriety. The poor child had 
been turned out upon the streets, by his bad father, to beg and steal, 
when upon his third or fourth committal he was transferred to Mount 
St. Bernard, and now is what I have described. Cheering facts these ! 

During work, meals and instruction, and also in the dormitories at 
night, strict silence is enjoined: but at recreation they are allowed per- 
fect freedom, and they certainly enjoy it. The Brothers are al ways with 
them, by day and night, sharing even in their sports. They are gra- 
duaily introducing military discipline, and have a tolerable band of 
drums aud fites; they get the boys to march in order and to go 
through some evolutions, but they evidently do not wish to be too rigid, 
they must keep the boys in good temper, and manage them by kind- 
ness, ‘There is a large quantity of land, some 300 acres, in connection 
with the colony, and by far the largest number of boys are employed 
upon it. There are also taught tailoring, shoemaking, tin work, smiths’ 
work, carpentering, clog making, joining, sawing, mason work, brick- 
laying, stocking weaving and book-binding. All the boys wear clogs, 
with leather uppers, and their week day dress is a blouse, just the 
saine as the French peasant or labourer ; they have besides a Sunday 
dress, which has the honorary distinction, such as Lieutenant, Ser- 
geant, Corporal, to which they are entitled marked upon it. They 
bave adopted the division into families, but do not carry it out very 
strictly ; the boys sleep in large dormitories, each in a separate bed, 
and the superior sleeps in the same room with them. The clothes of 
the boys are taken from them each night, and placed in a press under 
the superivr’s bed. This is a precautionary measure, which I hope 
present circumstances alone render necessary, and which may soon be 
discontinued, for it is not in conformity with that confidence and trust 
which all their training and education should tend to inspire. A 
small sum is put aside out of their earnings, and bearing a proportion 
to their industry, not to its profit, which is funded for them until they 
are leaving the colony, or if they are very well conducted, and rea 
the privilege of corresponding with their relatives or friends is pew 
to them by their superiors, they are sometimes accorded to send alitt e 
out of their fund to a parent or near relation ; but this is agreat a 
and must be earned by distinguished good conduct. On ne a sm 
we were greatly pleased with our visit to the colony of Mount St. J ve 
nard, every part of which we examined most minutely, and —ere 
the fullest information and kindest attention both from the Fat "1 
Prior and Brother Superior. 1 look forward to the time when it wi / 
bear comparison, as ] am sure it will, with the noblest institutions 0 
the Continent. ay ee ee aoa 

In order to close my report on the English institutions, J may 
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depart from the order of time in which I made my visits, and speak 
of the two Reformatories at Hammersmith, near London, and the 
Home for outcast boys, Belvedere Crescent, near Hungerford bridge. 

The Reformatory at Blythe house, Brook-green, Hammersmith, is 
superintended by five Monks of the order of Our Lady of Merevy; 
four of them are Belgians, from the house of St. Hubert, where they 
have a Reformatory, and one, the brother who accompanied us, an 

Irishman. This house was established in 1555, and they represent 
the results of their labors as satisfactory ; so also have they been spo- 
ken of by the Press and from the Bench. The superiors are assisted 
by two trade masters, a shoemaker and a tailor. There were at my 
visit 78 inmates ; there is no land attached, and the only training 
which the boys receive, besides literary education, is instruction in 
either of the two trades mentioned. 

There is a large play-ground where the boys enjoy themselves very 
much. Th arrangements of the house, &c., do not seem to be very 
suitable, and as they are about to remove to a larger place, with land, 
the superiors do not care to make any changes now. The dormitories 
are divided into separate cells, latticed all round, into which the boys 
are locked at night. This is a transplant from the prison system, 
with which I think it had much better have been left. The superiors, 
however, say that the boys with whom they have to deal are a very 
difficult class indeed, the experienced London pickpocket, and that 
they require precautions which with any others would not be needed. 
I can well believe this, for nearly all their boys are 14 or 16 years of 
age, and one can easily imagine how much of vice and craft boys of 
that age must become acquainted with in London. They all appear 
to be under great control, and look cheerful and contented. The 
family system is not adopted, but the boys’ manners to their superiors 
is very affectionate. In this, as well as in Mount St. Bernard’s, 7s. 
a week are paid by government for the support of each boy ; the diet 
is very good ; they get three meals a day, and meat is allowed four 
times a week. 

The Female Reformatory at Hammersmith, managed by the Sisters 
of the Order of the Good Shepherd, is only an infant institution. 
They have at present but six inmates, who are very young, and the 
superiors desire to increase them gradually; they have made pre- 
parations for about twenty. All the arrangements are most ad- 
mirable, exquisitely neat and orderly. ‘The time of the children is 
occupied by literary instruction, vocal music, recreation, and needle 
work ; there is ample ground attached, and I cannot but anticipate 
the greatest success from the labors of the good sisters. There isa 
house of refuge for female penitents in connexion with this establish- 
ment, which is excellently managed ; the inmates are einployed only 
in washing and domestic duties. 

Tbe Home fer outcast boys at Belvidere Crescent, near Hungerford 
bridge (Surrey-side), is a most interesting institution, Itis superin- 
tended by Mr. Driver, a man of great intelligence, and thoroughly 
devoted to his work. Ido not know any place that affords stronger 
hopes or greater encouragement to those interested in Reformatories 
than this little Home, the suecess of which is undoubted. At first Mr. 
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Driver used to go out at night, and take the poor children out of 
door ways, from under arches of bridges, and such other “ Tom all 
alones” as afford night shelter to the London outcast; but now, he 
says, he has come to be known, and that parents and benevolent per- 
sons bring children to him, who are taking to bad courses, or who 
picked up with bad companions, and whom they cannot control, 
Sometimes boys come to him of their own accord. He isall in allto 
them—the head of the family—the indusrial teacher—the school- 
master—the religious and moral instructor—the companion and 
friend. In the evening the boys sit with himself, his wife and child; 
they work, read or write—they have evening prayer and instruction, 
and sometimes he accompanies their songs and choruses on the har- 
monium, which he plays with considerable skill. He has now twenty 
boys under his care, whom he treats quite as members of his family. 
I thought it probable that he would have had some Irish boys amongs 
them, and I asked him if he had; he hadnot. I was curious to 
know how that had arisen, ‘‘ Well,” said he, “ I refuse them when they 
apply.” I asked, “ Why so ?” « To say the truth,” said he, “the 
generally are not ‘ first-raters’ amongst us, though I had one Irish 
boy and he turned out very well; that is he” (pointing to a photo- 
graph of a boy in rags, one of many that hung round the room). “ But 
my principal reason is, that they are Roman Catholics ; and, though 
our teaching here is as little sectarian as is possible, we read our 
Bible and try to be Christians, still, I feel somehow, that whenever I 
may find it necessary to explain many portions of the sacred text, he 
may suspect and doubt me; he has been thought to believe what, I 
trust, is as true for him as what I believe is for me; he loves that 
belief, and I feel that, in this matter, I do not possess his full con- 
fidence, without which I cannot succeed. If I do not obtain the full 
and undoubting confidence of my boys, the power for good which t 
should have over them is lost. ‘lhis is my experience, and I therefore 
prefer to have boys, as I easily can—as many as I can manage—with 
whom this difficulty does not exist.” 

Their only industrial employment is making band-boxes and orna- 
mental card-boxes for soaps, perfumery, &c. The boys receive only 
their support and clothing, for their labor, and they work very hard 
for 12 hours aday. To some he gives 6s. a week wages, 5s. of which 
they pay him back for their support, and also leave the other shilling 
in his hands to purchase clothes. There is a large play ground at- 
tached, where the boys are obliged to exercise twice aday. They 
never go out ; the door is on the latch, but for years past not one has 
attempted to desert. The object which Mr. Driver has, 1s to train 
the boys to habits of order and industry, to make them handy, to 
impress them with strong religious principles, and to educate them in 
the practices of a Christian life. After one or two years the boys are 
either taken into employment by gentlemen interested in the home, 
or assisted to emigrate to the colonies, Canada principally, from 
whence most gratifying letters have been received. Relapses, Mr. 


Driver assured me, were very, very rare. Is not the success of this 
little colony, in the very heart of dreadful London, full of pene: 
of hope, and of encouragement? In this we have proved how muc 
even one earnest, intelligent man can do, 
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I shall now describe to you, as briefly as I can, our visit to Mettray, 
as you are aware of many of the details of that invaluable establish- 
ment. We spent two entire days there from morning till night, 
minutely inspected everything, and saw each detail of their every-day 
life, from getting up in the morning to going to bed at night, in 
actual operation. The colony is about four or five miles from Tours, 
and consists of ten separate houses, five at each side, and the churen 
in the centre, closing the view. Each house is named after individuals 
or a locality that had largely contributed to its erection, such as 
Maison de Courteilles, the Maison d’Ourches, the Maison de Tours, 
&c., and is devoted to the use of a family. It contains three floors, 
the lower being used as a workshop, the first and second as refectories 
and dormitories. ‘Che number in each family vary—40 is the num- 
ber assigned, but it ranges from that to 60. M. de Metz advised us 
in our arrangements, to limit our families to 25. ‘ Do not,” said he, 
fall into the error which I did, in making my families too large ; 25 
is sufficiently large to give variety and not cause difficulty in its 
management.” Besides the 10 houses at the colony, there are four 
large farm houses on the land, each of which is fitted up for 50 boys. 
The whole now consists of 700 boys, 500 being at the colony and 200 
on the farm. They are superintended by 50 employés—who are en- 
gaged as chefs de famille, agriculturists, masters ot trades, and literary 
teachers. There are, besides, the sous-chefs, pupils of the preparatory 
school, who are not paid, but who are supported and educated, and 
elder-brothers, who are selected from the colonists themselves, two for 
each family. The families are selected principally according to age, 
but upon this I was much struck by an observation of M. de Metz,— 
“In the formation of my families,” said he, “ 1 endeavour to produce 
a moral chemistry, by bringing together opposite dispositions—mix- 
ing with the quick and lively people of this south, the less excitable 
youths from Brittany and Strasbourg, and thus check and calm 
them.” 

There are 270 hectares (nearly 700 acres) of land attached to the 
colony ; one-third of this is free, and for two-thirds arent of 50 francs 
per hectare is paid. The entire is admirably farmed ; the principal 
crops are grain, and green crops for the feeding of cattle, of which 
they have a very fine stock. ‘They have also some vines, but not 
many ; they endeavoured to promote the cultivation of the silkworm, 
but the climate was found to be too cold, and they have had to aban- 
don it. Almost every trade is taught at the colony, and they manu- 
facture the greater part of what they require for their own con- 
sumption ; they grind their own corn, make their own bread, and 
manufacture nearly all their own clothing. The boys are comfortably 
dressed ; each wears sabots and blouse, and in winter a short cloak, 
which of course they lay aside at work In the washhouse, however, 
there are some women who assist, and the hospital and room for re- 
pairing the clothes, &c., are superintended by the Sisters of the Order 
o. Our Lady of the Presentation. This assistance has not been found 
necessary at Ruysselede, where the boys do all for themselves, and | 
think if it can be dispensed with, so much the better. Everything is 
done with military precision, and to sound of trumpet. They havea 
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nice band of eight brass instruments, on which they perform very 
well. The employment of their time each day in winter, is thus dis- 
tributed: They rise at six, breakfast at half-past six, labor at seven, 
dinner at 12, recreation at half-past 12, labour at 1, instruction at 
half-past 5, supper at half-past 7, and prayers and bed at quarter past 
8 o’clock— there is of course some change for summer, but not much. 
Before each employment, they are paraded in the court yard ; at word 
of command the boys for agriculture or for each trade form in front, 
and to the sound of trumpet they march with perfect precision to 
their respective destinations—the discipline is perfect. Some shall 
forget being present when a family of the youngest children in the 
colony were going to bed—even in this they carried out their order 
and discipline. When the little fellows marched upstairs, they ranged 
themselves around the room, keeping up the military tramp. At the 
command, * a genoux,” each was in one instant on his knees, and 
from a corner of the room came a weak, tiny voice beginning, Notre 
Pere, que es aux cieux,, the response of the fifty was spoken as if one 
voice, ** Ainsi.” After prayer the order was given to arrange bam- 
mocks, which was done in three movements each at the same second ; 
they now put off their clothes, as commanded, and hung them on the 
hook beside their hammock, and at the last order, all were in bed. 
This will give an idea of how everything is done. 

I had the pleasure of two interviews with M. de Metz, who received 
Mr. Townsend and myself with the greatest kindness. He appears 
about 60 years of age, dark complexion and eyes, and of most pre- 
possessing appearance and manner. He speaks with great fluency 
and singular eloquence, and displays the liveliest interest in his sub- 
ject and a thorough mastery of it. The points upon which he prin- 
cipally advised me were the following :— 

1. To commence with a small number, say 12—he thought that a 
good number, as it would not be too many to manage, and would be 
sufficiently numerous to prevent any feeling of solitude on the part 
of the boys. 

2. To limit the number of the family to, say, 25. It was an error, he 
said, on his part to have his families so numerous as 50, with 
which he commenced—25 was more easily managed and gave sufficient 
variety. 

3. In answer to a question of mine, as to whether it would be of 
much importance to take land either with or without buildings on It, 
he said, by all means, if you can, get your land without building 
Any that you may get, you will have to alter, at perhaps considerable 
expense, and they will never be quite what you would wish ; do not let 
stone walls make laws for you; make your own laws, and let the 
walls be obedient to them. The building may, of course, be as light 
and inexpensive as possible. 

4. He wasespecially impressive in recommending the family system. 
I recommend it, he said, after an experience of 20 years, and if there 
be anything which this long experience has convinced me of, it is = 
excellence of the family system, especially with a small number, suc - 
as 25, which I now adopt, if it were in my power. The system 0 
Mettray, said he, is embraced in_ three principles—religion for its 
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foundation, military descipline, and family culture—(Le fondement re- 
ligieux, la discipline militaire, le culture de famille.) 

5.He also spoke of the great advantages of the Societé Paternelle, and 
of the desirableness of having some such organisation to patronize 
the boys and look after them, after they had left the Colony. He 
found it of great use to allow the boys to come back to the colony, 
when they may be out of employment, so that they may not be tempt- 
ed to fall again into crime. I urged the usual argument, that this 
facility may have the effect of preventing the boys from making 
sufficient exertion for their own maintenance in the world, that they 
may be indifferent about employment. if they were always sure of a 
shelter, and that this may destroy their spirit of self-dependence. 
To this he answered, that he received back none but good boys, of 
whose conduct he was sure, and that he found, in fact, that no boy 
would return to the diet, the hard work and the rigid discipline of 
Mettray, who could get any employment outside. He did not allow 
the slightest wages to any boy so received back. He said that after 
his long and extended experience, he did not find that this rule, 
which he strongly recommended, produced the slightest ill effect upon 
the boy’s characters, or injured their principles of self-reliance; on 
the contrary, said he, this feeling gives them confidence and prevents 
them from falling back into crime ; it gives them as it were wings, 
which sustain them in their good intentions. In fine, he kindly said, 
that if difficulties should at any time arise, he would be most happy 
to answer any question, and afford me every information in his power. 
We left Mettray deeply impressed with the conviction of the success 
that must necessarily attend an institution, so beautifully conducted, 
and under such enlightened management. We were accompanied 
through the colony by M. Arnaud, head of the Preparatory School, 
and through the Farm by M. Warren, the sous-chef of the Agri- 
cultural Department, both of whom afforded us the fullest infor- 
mation, 

The lastInstitution which we visited was theReformatory atRuysse- 
lede; itis within 4 miles of the station of Bloemendael, between Ghent 
and Bruges. It is under the superintendence of M. Poll, assisted 
by eight employés and a chief superintendent; it is entirely support- 
ed by the Belgium Government, which allows 70 centimes a day for 
each boy ; in Mettray 14 sous are paid by government. 

The same system prevails here as at Mettray, but in consequence 
of the form of the building which the government bought and repair- 
ed, it is differently applied. The family system is fully recognised, 
but the children are not kept in separate houses. They sleep in four 
great dormitories, each containing 125 beds, They eat in the same 
refectory, and receive instruction in the same school-room; but they 
are divided into 8 families, each under its chief. The teachers here 
are also chefs de famille, and a considerable number of officers is thus 
spared. There is the same perfect military discipline as at Mettray. 
They have also a band which numbers 40 performers—they played 
several pieces for us, and played them excellently and with great pre- 
cision, So well are the boys trained to music, that there is quite a 
contest for them amongst the different regiments, and M. Poll told 
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me that there are now in one of the regiments stati i 
12 “ his boys in the band, and in cutie 10. eee Broges 

There are 500 boys in the colony, and in a house situat 
distance, 100 more, who are nt ee for the navy. The lanes 
three-masted ship built by themselves, in front of the house: it is 
surrounded by a large pond, and here the boys are exercised in naval 
tactics, and instructed in the technical terms in Flemish, French, and 
English. There is a vessel also at Mettray, but it is not much at- 
tended to, except in Summer, when the boys are exercised at it. In 
the parent house, the boys sleep in neat iron hedeteads, but in the naval 
establishment in hammocks, certainly the neatest, cleanest, and most 
orderly I ever saw. In fact, the perfect neatness and order that pre- 
vail in every part of Ruysselede, is beyond all praise. I did not 
think it possible that any establishment could have Set kept in such 
condition, and everything is done by the boys themselves without any 
help. There are 250 hectores (about 600 acres) of land attached, for 
which no rent is paid, the government havinggiven the entire plant, 
buildings, land, cattle andimplements, It is all admirably farmed by 
ms boys ; the stock of cattle is very fine, and they are excellently 

ept. 

Pleased as we had been with Mettray, we were infinitely more de- 
lighted with Ruysselede ; the order, neatness and cleanliness that 
prevailed were quite unequalled, and we left it with the full convic- 
tion that of all the establishments we had seen_ it was indeed the model. 
We were shown the entire colony by M. Poll, for whom we received 
the greatest kindness attention. 

The result of our visit has left the conviction on my mind, and 
what is of far greater importance, on that of my friend Mr. Towns- 
end, that there is nothing to be feared in undertaking our work here. 
It is a serious responsibility, but it is one which we may accept with- 
out dread. It will be more expensive than we had anticipated, but we 
have no fear that the public will permit a good work to perish for 
want of funds. With then a firm resolve, a thorough earnestness of 
purpose, and ap unbounded confidence in God's fostering aid and 
blessing, we joyfully and trustfully anticipate success. 


This is a most admirable report, and in the passages referring 
to Mettray the writer, Mr. O'Shaughnessy, shows that he has 
fully caught the spirit of M. Demetz. An English friend, who 
knows M. Demetz thoroughly, and with whom he has conversed 
oftener, and more fully, than with any other in England, states, 
that he has heard M. Demetz ‘* say the same things related by 
Mr. O’Shaughnessy, frequently.” 

There are, however, two points noted by Mr. O’Shaughnessy 
to which it is right we should draw attention. He refers to the 
“ Societé Paternelle” as a Patronage Society. This is nota 
patronage society, but it is the society which established Met- 
tray, and it was founded by M. Demetz and M. de Courteilles in 
order that the sixty-sixth article of the Civil Code might no 
longer be a dead letter. 
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The second particular which we must note is that in which 
a reference is made to the numbers in each “ family.” We 
do not think that M. Demetz has made the numbers in each 
of his * families” for¢y through any mistake of his own. He 
has always told us that 4e would wish the number to be twenty- 
jive, but that the smaller the number the more expensive is the 
maintenance of the “family ;” and as he depends upon sub- 
scriptions for this maintenance he cannot increase the expense 


of his “ families” beyond a certain point. 

These are very small errors in the Report, and the promoters 
of the Cork Reformatory may well feel proud of their President, 
and of the noble example shown by them, and by their good 
city, to Ireland. 

The Bristol Ragged School, on St. James’s Back, is well 
known to most of our readers who are acquainted with Miss 
Carpenter’s labors in the Reformatory cause. From the 
Lleventh Annual Report, that for 1857, we extract the follow- 
ing passages. ‘Tlie Committee of Councii have given just £50 
tu this school, when from its requirements, and through its 
services, it should have received at least £150. 


Tue Managers of this School regret that in the twelfth year of its 
action and efficient operations they should be compelled to make a 
special appeal.to all who take an interest in the cause for liberal 
pecuniary aid, not only to pay a large balance due to the Treasurer 
for the past year, but to insure the existence of the School in its 
present condition, one which they believe has never been exceeded, 


or even equalled in past years. Ee ; 
The cause of this most unexpected position of the pecuniary state 


ofthe School is as follows :— 

It was stated in the last Report, that on June 2, 1856, the Com- 
mittee of Council on Educatjon passed a Minute in aid of ‘* Ragged 
and Reformatory Schools,” by which liberal assistance was offered, 
adapted to the needs of such Schools. 

As Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools, three of whom had in 
succession closely examined the School, had uniformly borne a high 
testimony to the Master and Mistress, and expressed great satisfaction 
with the efforts made to enforce obedience, cleanliness, and order in 
the School, and the result of those efforts on the children, the Mana- 
gers proceeded at once to act on this Minute. They increased the 
salary of the Master, which they considered due to one who had for 
ten years zealously devoted himself to the School, and on whom its 
efficiency mainly depended ; they engaged an Assistant Master, es~ 
pecially with the view of carrying on better the Industrial depart- 
ment of the School, on which the Committee of Council judiciously 
lay great stress, and of throwing regular help, which was greatly 


needed, into the Evening School; and they engaged as Assistants 
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in the Juvenile and Infant Schools two young women, who were 
desirous of preparing themselves to be Teachers, in the place of the 
two Pupil Teachers, whose discontinuance had been recommended 
by Her Majesty's Inspector of Schools. In his official report he 
says,—“ I think it a dangerous place for training Apprentices, espe- 
cially when the Pupil Teachers reach a critical age ; but J believe it 
tu be as good as any Ragged Schvct can be made."" Such increase of 
staff necessarily involved considerably additional outlay, but it was 
calculated that this would be fully met by the increased aid promised 
by the Council. 

But to the surprise and perplexity of the Committee, early in the 
present year, the following minute was added :—* If the establish. 
ment has not been licensed by the Secretary of State, the following 
Certificate must be signed by two Justices of the Peace :— 


« We, the undersigned, being two of Her Majesty’s Justices of the 
Peace for * * * * have satisfied ourselves, through 
the Police, and by other means, that the young persons received into 
this establishinent have either been legally convicted of crime, or have 
been accustumed to begging and vagrancy, not having any home or sets 
tled place of abode, or proper guardianship, and having no lawful or 
visible means of subsistence.” 

It is evident that the Committee could not ask any Justice of the 
Peace to sign this Certificate. A Free Day School cannot maintain 
children who have ‘no visible means of subsistence,” nor supply a 
home to those who have none; and though many children have been 
received into the School who have been convicted of crime, if they 
have manifested a desire to change their course of life, yet it is evi- 
dent that it cannot take the place of a Reformatory. And however 
deficient we may consider the parental care exercised over a large 
proportion of the children, we should not be prepared to ask Magis- 
trates to declare that they have satisfied themselves “ that the child- 
ren had no proper guardianship.” 

Existing Minutes under which the St. James’s Back School had 
received aid in former years, having now been cancelled as regarded 
Ragged Schools, the Committee were thus virtually excluded from 
any aid from the Parliamentary grants.* After some correspondence, 
however, on the subject, Her Majesty’s Inspector of Schools, under 
the Minutes of June 2nd, 1856, Jelinger Symonds, Esq., Inspector 
of Union Schools, was sent to inspect that at St. James's Back. 
Though he reported that the School is under fair discipline, and 
containing the class of children contemplated by the Council, yet 
his report did not satisfy the Council of the general claims of the 
School to receive aid under the Minutes of June 2nd, 1856. Her 
Majesty’s Inspector having requested that the grants might not be 
altogether withdrawn for the current year, a grant of £45 was made 
to the Infant department of the School, the mistress being certifi- 
cated, together with £13 for the rent and Industrial Implements, 
but the Secretary of the Committee of Council thus wrote to the 
Managers :—* The rest of the School does not fulfil the conditions of 





any Minute now in force. It is neither a Feeding Schovl for outcasts, 
nor an Elementary Schvol of the common hind. 


in order to prevent 
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-misconception, I am to state expressly that if the School continues 

to be organized as at present, it will not receive any grant for the 
year ending April, 1858. The grants now allowed are not strictly 
regular, and will not be admitted as a precedent for others.” 

Under these circumstances the Committee immediately dismissed 
the Assistant Master, substituted an Assistant for the Infant School 
Mistress, and gave up the Evening School, placing the Industrial 
Afternoon School under the management of Mr. Andrews, thereby 
lessening the expenditure of the School, but greatly diminishing its 
usefulness. 

Yet the Committee could not contemplate the diminution of the 
usefulness of the School, which must be the result of this unexpected 
withdrawal of pecuniary aid from the Committee of Council, without 
a strong effort to obtain some modification of existing arrangements, 
especially as they considered that the present position of the St. 
James's Back Ragged School involved a most important general 
principle, viz., that the benefit of education should be brought to 
bear on a large class of the population hitherto untouched by any 
other agency than Ragged Schools, and that these, carried on by a 
larger amount of voluntary, pecuniary, and personal effort than any 
other Schools, are entitled to a fair share of the Parliamentary Edu- 
cational Grants. The Managers of this School had striven for 
nearly ten years to fulfil the conditions of the Minutes framed for 
Elementary Schools of the common kind. They had done so as fully 
as the peculiar nature and condition of the children permitted, and 
valuable testimony to this was borne by three successive Inspectors. 
But their utmost efforts had proved that those Minutes were utterly 
inapplicable to the Ragged Schools, which were now excluded from 
the new Minutes. It appeared a fit time to bring the whole subject 
before the Privy Council Educational Committee. A Memorial 
was therefore prepared, developing this principle. It was signed by 
every member of the Committee, and forwarded to the Managers of 
other Ragged Schools. It was signed by those of Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Hull, Ipswich, Gloucester, and Cardiff. This Memorial 
was presented to the Lord President on the 4th of December, by a 
very inflnential deputation headed by Sir John Pakington, and sup- 
ported by Lord Shaftesbury, with the Secretaries of the London 
Ragged School Union. The courteous and favourable manner in 
which the deputation was received, and the justice of our cause, 
give every hope that ere long arrangements may be made enabling 
such Schools to receive their fair share of aid. But the result can- 
not of course be as yet known, andthe Committee must therefore 
strongly appeal to their friends and the public for the means of 
enabling them to carry on the School. The annual outlay for the 
Day and Evening Schools in an efficient state cannot be less than 
£300; the present subscriptions do not exceed £140; there will 
therefore be a deficiency of £160 on the current year, unless prompt 
and efficient aid be given; and the Managers do not feel that it 
would be right again to encounter a large adverse balance, 

The nature and operations of the School are as follow:—The 
scholars are gathered from the lowest parts of Bristol. A portion 
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of them are simply extremely poor, and unable to pay for schooling, 
but the larger number are so low in habits and character, that when 
seen in their ordinary condition in the streets, it would appear al. 
most impossible to bring them under good School training, yet when 
in the School they make such efforts to improve their condition, and 
are so orderly and attentive, that inexperienced visitors usually ima- 
gine that they must belong to a higher class. About 220 children 
are taught in the Day School, with an average attendance of from 
70 to 90 in the Juvenile School, and from 80 to 100 in the Infant 
School. Of the nature of the instruction given the Committee can 
speak with satisfaction, from the reports of three successive Inspec- 
tors, as well as from their own personal knowledge and the obser- 
vations of visitors. 

The Industrial occupation of the Afternoon School forms a con- 
siderable item in the expenditure ; but it is a very important part of 
the education, as infusing both the ability and the will to work. The 
completeness with which these departments are conducted will be 
seen from the accounts of the respective Treasurers. Many of the 
children bring their dinners with them, and others are provided with 
them by a small payment during the winter months; these remain 
in the pergrasne in the interval between the Morning and After- 
noon School, and are consequently withdrawn from the bad influences 
of the streets, from 9 a.m. till 4 pm. Notwithstanding the very un- 
certain resources of the School, the Committee felt that a larger 
and more airy play-ground would be very important; they there- 
fore accepted the offer of the proprietor of the four adjoining houses 
to remove them, greatly enlarging the play-ground, and rendering 
the premises more complete, on an addition of £10 per annum to the 
rent. This alteration is a very great improvement, not only by 
giving more space, but by the withdrawal of continual annoyance and 
bad influence, arising from the tenants of the houses. ‘There are 
also outhouses for bathing, washing, and wood chopping. The Even- 
ing School has been temporarily carried on at private expense, with 
the sanction of the Committee, and has considerable influence for 
good on a class of boys too old for the Day School. The Girls’ 
Evening School has been discontinued for want of funds. 

Such is a brief sketch of the general working of the School. Its 
actual results it is of course impossible to state, but it is certain that 
numbers are now useful, self-supporting members of society, who 
owe all to this School; that numbers are thus brought under 
Christian influences who were living entirely cut off from the res- 
pectable portion of society ; and that when the children of any family 
have continued for some time in the School, a decided change 18 
visible in their habits and character. In many cases where the elder 
children have been convicted delinquents, the younger ones, being 
kept at School, have turned out resp. ctable members of society. 


If our reader is a conventional * gentleman,” or a fully de- 
veloped, i. e. crinolined “ lady,” we advise him or her yd 
to go near our honored friend, Miss Mary Carpenter. sie 


will first of all make our lady or gentleman think himself so 
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small, and worthless, and will, secondly, shew him how much: he 
could do if he liked, that he, unhappy mortal, can never again think 
of himself as he thought before. Mary Carpenter is not Martha, 
nor yet is she Mary, but she is what was best ineach. Her’s is an 
active, not ‘‘a cloistered virtue:’ in the beautiful life of a Christian 
woinan she shows all that a genuine Christian woman may, and 
can do ; and she may say, in the noble words of Jeremy Taylor 
to Lord Carbery—“ My work here is not to please the specu- 
lative part of nen, but to assist the penitent, to strengthen weak 
handsand feeble knees, having scarce any other possibilities left me 
of doing alms, or exercising that charity of which we shall be 
judged at dooms-day. It is enough for me to be an under- 
builder in the house of God, and I glory in the employment. 
I labor in the foundations; and therefore the work needs no 
apology for being plain, so it be strong and well laid.” 

All our readers are fully acquainted with Miss Carpenter’s 
School at Bristol, the Red Lodge Girls’ Reformatory, and 
from the Third Report, that for 1857, we extract the following 
passages :— 


The financial condition of the School is very good; £300 have 
been vested from the year’s income towards the eventual purchase of 
the premises. ‘The whole outlay, including the alterations and fur- 
nishing of the adjoining Cottage, is only £831 Is. 6d. The average 
number of girls during the year is 56; the whole expense of each 
therefore is only £14 16s. 9d., and deducting the alterations and ad- 
ditional furniture which cannot fairly come under the year’s expen- 
diture, is only £13. When therefore a sufficient sum is vested for 
the eventual purchase and present rent of the premises, it is evident 
that the School may be well supported by the Treasury allowance of 
£18 per annum for each girl. Under these circumstances it has been 
thought right to decline with thanks any further aid from the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, trusting to the additional help of 
i gga contributions alone to place the Institution on a permanent 

asis, 

The Cottage has formed a very important addition to the establish- 
ment. It is calculated to hold eight or nine girls with a Matron ; it 
is provided with a wash- house and oven for baking bread, and is, in 
all respects, furnished and arranged like any smal] house for an or- 
dinary family, without peculiar means of punishment or confinement. 
Into this are drafted by degrees older the girls, in whom most 
confidence can be reposed, and who are best prepared for domestic 
service. They all live as afamily, being occupied as much as pos- 
sible in the various departments of housework, besides baking all the 
bread consumed by themselves and the girls in the Lodge. They 
are also taught to cut out and repair their own clothes, and they take 
as far as practicable the position of young servants in a family. 
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The Matron does not lock up her store les 
than would be done in an aiiuare igo ata P png morte 
on errands, or occasionally leaves them alone in 8 : e girls out 
— had to complain of a breach of such trust | nOuNt Wiehont 
e increased liberty allowed at t “ise , 
developed evil which had been kept ofa cheng th cata 
cipline of the Red Lod . He stricter dis. 

piine of the ive ge, but generally a decided impr , 
perceived in the girls, when they find that a greater tage: Fh 
rests on them, and that their future prospects rio yA ag ana 
on themselves. The residence in the Cottage is at the J ependent 
true a test of fitness for entering into the world, and bye time so 
for it, that it will generally be advisable for all the + i mga 
through it before leaving the School. No girl pl by pass 
Cottage after a month's probation has made any attempt t al ” ~ 
nor has any one been obliged to be sent back to Red Lod wi ype 
severing misconduct. The difficulty of placing the ahs hie ‘a awit 
vice has been greatly lightened by a clause in Sir oh a a _ Ser- 
cent Reformatory Bill, permitting young persons in ‘Rofo a et sel 
who have gone through half the ti WOT TORCOr IS, 

. 8 £ the time of their sentence,to be put out o 
trial for a month, before application is made for their dischar re This 
has been done in the case of five girls up to December 3] 1857 4 
no one of these has abused the privilege, or committed any dishor vs 
Indeed the applications for young servants from Red Lodge sa es 
coming more frequent than can be supplied. Small families wh : 
the Mistress herself superintends the work, are f aie 
= : ound the most 
suitable. 

Before entering on a brief sketch of the chief points of interest in 
the School during the year, a few incidents may be mentioned to 
prove that the Reformatories are not regarded either by the honest 
poor on the one hand, nor by the criminal class on the other, as a 
‘** premium on crime.” In a neighbouring Day School the Moti 
daughters of two very poor families, where the mothers with dfficulty 
found for their children the needful sustenance, were detected in pil- 
fering half-pence, which it then appeared they had been in the habit 
of doing for some time, making excuses at home to account for the 
possession of money. ‘The thought occurred to the Managers of the 
School whether these two little girls should be prosecuted, with a 
view of having them sent to a Reformatory, which it was thought 
would be a great boon to both parents and children, It was ulti- 
mately determined to retain the girls in the School, inflicting suit- 
able punishment on them.and to summon the mothers to chastise them, 
which they did, grateful that their children were not expelled. A 
short time after, the Red Lodge girls were permitted to be present 
at an examination of this very School, and their neat appearance, or- 
derly demeanour, and physical condition betoking abundant food, 
might naturally have excited envy in the minds of these parents, and 
regret that their children had not been placed where they could en- 
joy similar advantages. Instead of this the mothers afterwards ex- 
pressed to one of the Committee the gratitude they felt when they 
looked at the fifty poor girls in the Reformatory, that their children 
were not, like those, prisoners. No persons have expressed greater 
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interest in the School or desire to serve it, than these very industrious, 
honest, poor persons, who, it is supposed, are aggrieved by what is 
done to rescue these outcasts. While they acknowledge that they 
should gladly have secured for their children similar advantages of 
training and instruction, they have expressed warm satisfaction that 
these unfortunate children were so cared for, and have proved their 
sincerity by such small gifts of money or services gratuitously ren- 
dered as lay within their power. The “honest poor,” daily toiling 
for their own children, have even a deeper feeling of compassion for 
these misused and neglected young creatures, than those whose social 
position places them entirely beyond their sphere,—and show a gene- 
rous sympathy with those who are working forthem, They are 
greatly belied in this mattter. 

With respect to the criminal class themselves, it is generally for 
gotton that those have long been living a wild and unrestrained life, 
prize this liberty, law-less as it is, and accompanied with every kind of 
privation, even more than those who are habitually accustomed to the 
restraints of society. This is especially the case as regards children. 
In the case of the parents, even where their general conduct would 
betoken rather brutal neglect or savage hatred, there exists also a 
strong instinctive affection, (if such it may be called, which would 
never deny itself for the future or even present good of their chil-« 
dren), and a strong sense of the possession of property in them. 
These two feelings are greatly mortified by having their offspring 
taken forcibly from them and placed under other guardianship, how- 
ever good that may be ; and when, in addition, they are compelled to 
pay for this unwilling abdication of nature’s rights, the punishment 
is severely felt. A domiciliary visit to the homes of many of the 
Liverpool girls during the autumn, was a strong proof of this. Though 
the parents were generally in the Jowest condition, in no one case 
was the removal of the daughter spoken of otherwise than as a severe 
domestic calamity, which, in some instances, hed left permanent ill 
effects in the family ; at the same time grateful appreciation was ex- 
pressed of the kind care bestowed on their girl, and with one excep- 
tion, an earnest desire that she should not return to the scene of her 
misdeeds, on the expiration of her sentence. The same feeling is ge- 
nerally manifested in the letters to the children from their homes. 
But the notoriously bad woman, whose withdrawal of her daughter 
(not under sentence) from Red Lodge was spoken of in the last Re- 
port, writes of her children as “incarcerated in durance vile,” i.e., 
under senteace in Reformatories, though in the same letter she says, 
“T should feel highly satisfied if my daughter Jane was under your 
kind protection ; her age is 8 years.” So very great a degradation 
is a magisterial sentence to a Reformatory felt by those who hold a 
decent position in life, that some tradespeople who are utterly unable 
to manage an orphan child, or prevent her from being taken before 
the bench, begged admission for her as a volunteer, they themselves 
undertaking the whole cost of her maintenance, which has been faith- 
fully paid in advance every quarter. 

Nor is compulsory detention in the School less disliked by the very 
poor, whom some persons most erroneously suppose likely to incite 
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their children to crime, to obtain shelter in such an asylum. Last 
summer a wretched little street-sweeper, having been through mo. 
tives of compassion taken into domestic service, committed theft, and 
after a second gross and daring act of the kind, ran away. In the 
hope of saving her from a life of vice, she was prosecuted and placed 
under sentence at the Red Lodge. Ina few weeks she ran away 
and was known to be in her miserable home. The parents absolutely 
refused to give her up, alleging that she had been punished for the 
offence by being sent to Bridewell, and that the Magistrates had no 
right to punish her twice for the same offence. No arguments or en- 
treaties availed, and at that time there was no law against harbouring 
runaways from Reformatories. The parents preferred to keep her at 
home in vice and starvation, Within a week, however, she was dis- 
covered begging with the younger children, and was apprehended 
and sent to Bridewell, for a month, to prove to both parents and child, 
the power of the law. Now the poor girl is thankful for the benefits 
thus bestowed on her, and entreats for the admission of her younger 
sister.—-A girl was sent a year ago to Red Lodge on conditional par- 
don ; her former character had been very bad; after a previous im- 
prisonment for picking pockets, she had been sentenced at Sessions to 
a yeur’s imprisonment, ‘The father isa cab-driver. The girl’s im- 
provement, and a change in his domestic circumstances, rendering it 
probable that she should now maintain herself honestly, she was, at 
his desire, recently sent home in florid health, great strength, and 
with respectable, useful clothing. The father thus writes after re- 
ceiving her,—‘* I was told when she whent theare, she wod heave the 
best of everything; I find it quit diferent ** as to her living and 
clothing it quit disgraceful ** I have a eat in my house as better vit- 
tles every day ore is lift and what the child as had ever sin her hath 
been theare and if I have knew it she never shud whent theare 
I was quit Ashame to see her,—Please to answer this letter as 
soon as possible if not I heave a friend that will write for 
me to sir georg gray and will state to him every parcuailes [par- 
ticular ?] about the child.” This shows the importance of compelling 
payments from parents, many of whom are living, as this one describes 
himself, in plenty and luxury ; also it proves that such a man as the 
writer of this does not esteem it a boon to have his child in a Re- 
formatory even instead of a prison, nor is the fare in it considered 
luxurious, or as abundant as might be enjoyed at home. 1 he girl 
herself had spontaneously written the evening before she left :— 
‘«‘ Dear Miss ©., you have been very kind to me, and f am very sorry 
for all the trouble you have taken with me, but I hope you will for- 
give me. I shall be very sorry to leave you.” 
The past year has not presented as great an amount of obvious 
progress in the order and discipline of the School as was hoped 
at its commencement. The School had been very rapidly in- 
creasing in numbers; and though the staff was abundantly equal in 
size to the number of the girls in the School, averaging a proportion 
of one Teacher to ten Scholars, yet the newer members of it were 
painfully feeling how impossible it is to imagine, without actual ex- 


perience, the difficulty of inducing habits of wil/ing obedience, on 
those who had never before submitted to controul. 
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In April, the Red Lodge Cottage was opened with four girls, and 
these were gradually increased, until in August they amountéd to 
eight. For some time it was rather difficult to make these girls un- 
derstand their exact position, especially as their kind Matron made 
them feel as a family, rather than a School: but gathering experience 
from every failure, a gradual improvement in tone of: feeling has 
been manifested, until at the present time they appear quite sensible 
of the advantages they enjoy, and grateful for them. It is found ad- 
visable to keep these girls as much as possible distinct from those in 
the Red Lodge permitting them to join their former associates only on 
special occasions, and at the Sunday afternoon religious instruction ; 
they have also trifling distinctions in dress, &c., which are prized by 
girls, and in various ways greater Sir, a Thus, promotion to 
the Cottage is an object of great ambition, especially as it isa certain 
step towards being placed out at service, six having been placed out 
from thence on trial during the latter part of the year. This se- 
parate house affords also the very desirable power of giving a tem- 
porary home to girls who have been placed out, when obliged from 
ill health or other causes to leave service, without causing incon- 
venience in the large establishment. This has frequently been done, 
particularly in the case of girls who had left during the former year. 

The death of two little girls before alluded to formed a solemn 
and important epoch in the School. The first sickened in the early 
spring. She was a gentle good child, beloved both by Teachers and 
Scholars, It appeared as if filial obedience only could have led to the 
theft for which she had been exposed to a public trial, for she left 
her mother and sister in gaol, and many were the secret tears she 
shed for them. She did not play with the other children, but spent 
her little earnings and her leisure time in knitting socks for her 
brothers and sisters. Her illness was long and painful, She had 
a.ways taken special delight in the Word of God and in prayer, and 
now these were her great comfort. She was very patient and quite 
resigned, though she wished to live, if it should be God’s will. She 
was tenderly nursed by a girl who was full of violent passions and vi- 
cious inclinations, but who had still a loving heart. While she was 
on her dying bed, the other received an unlooked for summons, 
She had always shown a peculiarly low, vicious nature, very lying 
and at times spiteful ; she had been sent for arson after three months’ 
imprisonment. She had complained of slight indisposition and had 
been medically treated, but expressed herself as quite able to ac- 
company her companion on a long promised excursion. Happily 
this was refused. In two days peculiar symptoms appeared; she 
soon became senseless, and on the third day breathed her last with- 
out the slightest suffering. The dark, low expression gave way to a 
sweet serenity, and an almost heavenly smile diffused itself over those 
features which had seemed formed in earth’s coarsest mould. Never 
did the Angel of Death release a prisoner more gently, or enter a 
household more benignly. * The Heavenly Father has taken your 
companion’s spirit to Himself,” was the one feeling impressed on the 
minds of the children. All the arrangements were so made as to in- 
spire solemnity, without superstitious dread, into their minds. At 
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their most earnest entreaty they carried her themselves to her grave 
in a quiet and beautiful cemetery at no great distance, followed by 
all her Teachers and school-fellows. They sang their favourite 
hymn, ‘* Heaven is my home,” with faltering voices round ber open 
grave, when the solemn wordsof prayer had been uttered over the closed 
coffin, on which the falling clods had painfully resounded. The other 
little sufferer’s end was evidently approaching ; the mother of the 
departed one, though dwelling in the county, made no effort to give 
one last look at her child ;—but the prison walls prevented this one 
from having a loving mother’s arms around her ; for the period of 
the sentence had not yet expired. The case was represented to the 
Secretary of State, with an earnest entreaty for pardon, and an in- 
timation that unless that were granted speedily it would be too late. 
With most kind sympathy in the Home Office the prayer was granted, 
and within a week the poor mother’s arms were around her child. 
She did not long survive ;—her looks had said,“ Now lettest Thou Thy 
servant depart in peace.” The funerals were conducted with the 
greatest simplicity and economy, but the kindness of friends put 
some black crape on the children’s bonnets that the solemn impres- 
sion might not soon be obliterated, and a card was given to each in 
memory of their lost companions, with an appropriate text chosen by 
temselves. 

These peaceful scenes of mourning were soon to be succeeded by 
very different ones. The Mistress, whom they greatly loved, and 
who had shown pecuiliar tact in controuling and influencing 
them, as well as devotion to the work, was about to leave England 
for a distant home. Their grief was excessive ; and manifested it- 
self in very rebellious conduct to her successor, who had been very 
highly recommended, but who showed herself unfit for her post, as 
well as utterly incapable of managing their difficult and peculiar 
tempers. ‘Though another was found, who in different circumstances 
had shown considerable power of influencing, yet a month’s misrule 
had sown many tares which could not easily be uprooted. Added to 
this, many young girls who, when they first came, had fallen into the 
general order, now laid aside the controul which they had at first 
imposed upon themselves, and displayed the natural bad dispositions 
which they had at first striven to conceal. This will not eventually 
be injurious; for it is only as the actually existing evil is fairly grap- 
pled with, that ultimate reformation can be hoped for; but for the 
present much trouble and inconvenience must arise when these re- 
pressed mischiefs revealthemselves. The rebellious feeling of the older 
girls showed itself in a tendency to abscond. A first offence of two 
older girls was forgiven, on their returning penitent, as well as an 
attempt on the part of some others, but at the end of October three 
of these again absconded, and when brought back in a few hours by 
the Police, showed such extreme violence and insubordination that 
it was considered necessary for the welfare of the household, as well 
as right for themselves, that they should be taken before the Ma- 
g strates, who sentenced them to three months’ solitary confinement. 
These are among the painful trials connected with a Reformatory. 
The numberless encouraging and touching incidents which occur 1 
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it and relieve the minds and hearts of those who are giving to it 
their daily labour and constant watchfulness and anxiety, can- 
not be easily described. Nor, indeed, cana stranger enter into the joy 
of seeing the first awakening of true penitence, or of receiving the 
yearning of grateful love from these once forsaken ones. These are 
the soul's secret which cannot be revealed. Yet it may be mentioned 
what deep sympathy the children felt when they heard that the house 
of a mechanic, who had worked on the premises, had taken fire, his 
wife and children escaping utterly destitute in the middle of the 
night. They subscribed from their little earnings above 30s., and 
made a number of pretty and neat articles of clothing for the family. 
They felt amply rewarded by being permitted to present them when 
finished, and their bright looks shewed that they understood, “ It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.” The children shew great de- 
light in their Scripture lessons, and manifest great attention during 
the services of religion. Many of the girls who for sometime were 
very unsatisfactory, now manifest an evident determination to im- 
prove; one of these, indeed, whose mother was in prison when she 
came in on a second offence, is now giving much satisfaction in service. 
Altogether it is felt that decided progress has heen made in the gene- 
ral stability of good order and right feeling in the School; that the 
actual results have more than ever surpassed our hopes, and that 
those who are interested in the work have reason to thank God and 
take courage. 


MARY CARPENTER, 


SUPERINTENDENT. 
Bristol, Feb. 3rd, 1858. 


We have frequently referred in our Record to the Park Row 
Asylum for Hopeful Discharged Female Prisoners at Bristol. 
We visited this Institution last October, and were extremely 
pleased with its details. Our satisfaction was certainly not 
lessened in discovering that the Lady Superintendent is a 
Tipperary woman. By the way, we may add, that the master 
of St. Janies’s Back is an Irishman, and the mistress of work 
an Irishwoman. From the /i/¢h Report of the Park Row 
Asylum, that for 1857, we extract the following :— 


The Park Row Asylum, as we stated last year, is not a “ Refor- 
matory School,” under the controul of Magistrates or of Govern- 
ment, but a Refuge where the Hopeful Discharged Female Prisoner 
(above sixteen years of age) enters by her own free will, at her own 
desire, and under a willing promise to submit to the rules of the 
house, whither she comes direct from Prison, She undergoes at first 
a probation of three weeks or a month in her dormitory, associating 
gradually during this time with the other inmates, first at prayer in 
the chapel, then at lessons, and lastly at meal times. If after the 
time of probation she is still willing te remain in the Asylum, she is 
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then fully admitted, and receives the clothes of the house. Much 
benefit is derived from this time of semi-seclusion, as the candidate is 
daily visited by the Lady Superintendent, aud by the Ladies of the 
Committee ; and great moral influence is thus obtained before any 
free intercourse takes place with the other inmates. F 

The employment of the inmates consist of all sorts of household 
work ; washing, cooking, baking, needle-work, knitting stockings and 
socks ; boys’ caps are also made. A few hours are daily devoted to 
religious instruction, reading, and writing ; the first elements of 
arithmetic and geography are also taught, and singing of psalms and 
hymns is daily practised. 

Since our last Report family washing has been taken in at the 
Asylum, and proves to be a healthy and remunerative work ; the net 
produce,after deducting payments for ironers, messengers, &c., having 
been in less than six months £19:6: 7. 

Seventy-three pairs of stockings and thirty-eight pairs of socks 
have been knitted in the house during the year, being principally an 
order received from the Visiting Justices at the Bridewell, for which 
we return our best thanks. The profit of the knitting bas been 
£6: 12, of other work above £11, during the year. 

The anniversary sermon in commemoration of the opening of the 
Asylum was preached in the chapel on February Ist, by the incum- 
bent of the parish, the Rev. W. Knight. 

The Rev. Walter Marriott has continued his valuable services as 
chaplain, officiating in the chapel on Sunday and Wednesday evenings. 

‘The Rev. H. Montagu has also continued his visits to the Asylum 
in the absence or indisposition of the Chaplain, and has often very 
kindly conducted divine service twice on the Sunday. 

With much satisfaction we may mention to our friends that on the 
day the anniversary sermon was preached at the Asylum a £5 note, 
folded up very small, was picked up by our youngest inmate, and 
immediately handed over to the Lady Superintendent, by whom it 
was restored to the owner on her calling to enquire for it a few hours 
afterwards. : 

Also a small gold brooch having been drooped by a lady, while 
visiting the Asylum, unknown to her, it was found by one of 
the inmates while cleaning the room, and given to the Lady Superin- 
tendent, who after many enquiries at last discovered the owner. 
These two incidents will, we trust, speak favourably of young women 
who may through want of education or other causes, have deviated 
from the paths of honesty, but who with care, kind advice, and per- 
severing good instruction, do not prove irreclaimable. Ten young 
women have had respectable situations provided for them this year, 
and in two instances a second has been sent to the same place, at the 
special desire of the mistress. Of these ten not one has been accused 
of dishonesty, or again brought before a court of justice. | 

Since the opening of the Asylum forty young women have been 
sheltered; in this year twelve new cases have been admitted. 

Seven from Bristol Gaol, 

One, for a week, from Bristol Gaol, 

One from Bristol Bridewell, 
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One from Shepton Mallet Gaol, 

One from Taunton Gaol, 

One from Gloucester Gaol. 

Twelve have been provided for, and ten remain in the house. 

At the suggestion of the Rev. W.C. Osborn, Chaplain of the 
Bath Gaol, an offer has been made by our Committee to leave two 
or four dormitories at his disposal, if sufficient subscriptions could be 
secured in Bath. The proposal was taken into consideration, and 
Mr. Osborn attended a meeting of our Committee, and expressed 
his hope and that of tho Magistrates of Bath, that it might be so 
arranged, as no such institution as ours exist in Bath. 

At the General Meeting of the Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Committees, 
held on the 20th of January last, presided over by W. Miles, Esq. it 
was agreed to purchase a piece of ground offered for sale, at the 
back of the Asylum and to raise the requisitesum by donations. If 
a sufficient amount could not at once be obtained, it was resolved to 
accept a loan offered by a friend, at 4 per cent. interest, redeemable 
whenever funds should permit. The cost of the ground was nearly 
£600; donations then promised, and a few afterwards obtained, 
amounted to £248: 14; a loan of £340 was therefore required to 
effect the purchase, and has been obtained. An old house stood on 
the acquired premises ; this after much careful thought and delibder- 
ation it was resolved tu pull down, and sell the materials, thus avoid- 
ing all expenses, whether for repairs or taxes, which the low rent 
obtainable might not always cover ; and the still more grave objection 
which letting might involve, namely, intrusion upon the privacy of 
the Asylum ; the principal motive for the purchase having been to 
secure a large garden adjoining the Institution, for cultivation and 
for exercise. : 

Accordingly the sale was advertised in the newspapers by private 
tender, the Committee excluding the pumps, cisterns, outside bound- 
ary wall, and other matters which it was thought desirable to retain. 

Considering the bad effect of the ensuing winter upon so old an 
house, as well as the danger of the lead being stolen, which had bhap- 
pened to some neighbouring houses, it was resolved that no time 
should be lost. 

Mr. Tucker’s offer of £60 was considered the most desirable, and 
we are glad to record that all the conditions named to him have been 
faithfully carried out ; so that we have now our premises clear, sur- 
rounded by a boundary wall, and including the large addition to our 
garden ground, so much desired. 


From the foundation of the Calder Farm Reformatory, we 
have placed its history and progress before our friends, and 
from its Second Report, that for 1857, we extract the follow- 
ing useful and interesting passages :— 

From the last year’s Report, it appears that up to 3lst December, 
1856, 26 boys had been received under detention; 24 more have 


been received up to Decr. 3lst, 1857 ;—50 received altogether ;— 
besides 9 not under detention, as mentioned in the last Report, 
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As regards Instruction, the state of the 50 was, on admission. as 
follows :— P 

15 could neither read nor write ; 9 could read imperfectly, but 
not write; 12 could read and write imperfectly ; 8 could read’ well, 
and write imperfectly ; 3 could write well, and read imperfectly; 3 
could read and write well. a 

As to social condition, 19 had lost one parent ; 4 both ; 27 neither. 
16 were more or less without parental control ; 21 had drunken or 
otherwise disreputable parents. As to age, 21 were under,—29 
above—14 years. — Of the 50 received, 1 absconded immediately 
after admission. Since the last Report it has been ascertained that 
this boy was re-convicted at Liverpool, and sentenced to penal servi- 
tude. 7 were removed to other Schools, by order of the Secretary 
of State, viz.:—2 to Market Weighton; | to Carlisle; 4 to the 
Reformatory Ship, Akbar, Liverpool. 42 belong to the School 31st 
December, 1857, making with | not under detention, 43—the pre- 
sent number. 

Of moral results, it is yet premature to say much. The earliest 
admission of a boy under detention, dates from March 19th, 1856. 
The periods of detention vary from 2 to 5 years, the average being 
above 4. Hence, no boy under detention has yet been placed out. 
The Managers believe that the improvement apparent in many of 
the boys, will justify an application to the Secretary of State for 
their discharge before their full period of detention shall have ex- 
pired. But they feel it incumbent on them to exercise the utmost 
caution in thus seeking to shorten the time during which boys are 
committed to their care. In all attempts to infuse good moral and 
religious principles, dime is requisite that they be thoroughly wrought 
into the character, so as to be acted upon habitually, and withstand 
temptation. Time is needed, even when the seed is sown ir. soil un- 
der favourable conditions, to bring it to maturity ; much more is it 
needed when, as inthe Reformatory School, the fallow ground has 
to be broken up, and weeds resulting from long neglect, bad counsel, 
or worse example, have to be eradicated. 

On the other hand, as soon as there is reasonable ground to hope 
that a boy’s good impressions are confirmed, and he shews himself 
trustworthy, Aandy, and likely to be useful to an employer, it is de- 
sirable that he should be placed out, both to make room for others, 
and that he may get into the way of earning his livelihood more in- 
dependently ; and also on higher moral grounds,—to test and 
strengthen his good principles by engaging in the actual conflict of 
life. 

The object sought in the School is to prepare him for this con- 
flict, not by cutting off all access of temptation, but by letting _the 
trial come upon him by degrees, as he seems able to bear it. Kept 
at first under strict surveillance, he is gradually, as he shews himselt 
worthy of confidence, trusted out of sight, sent on errands to less or 
greater distances, entrusted with money, &c. In no instance of the 
last kind, and very rarely in any other, has the confidence thus re- 
posed been abused. One boy thus employed, having found half-a- 
sovereign which had been accidentally dropped, immediately brought 
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it, though his office as messenger gave him peculiar facilities for 
otherwise disposing of it, and though he was a boy of whom his 
master before he came, said, that he could not trust him with any- 
thing. 

In order more fully to carry out the principle of gradual re- 
admission to the temptations and responsibilities of common life, a 
very useful discretionary power has been vested in the Managers of 
Reformatory Schools, by the Act of last Session (20 and 21 Vicr. e. 
55). By § 13 of this Act, they are empowered, when a boy shall 
have been half his term in the School, to place him with an employer 
for a month en trial, before applying for bis absolute discharge ; re- 
taining, during that period, the same power over him, in case of 
misconduct, as if he were in the School; and the power to recall him 
in case he should prove unfit for the situation, or it for him. 

There are several boys to whom, during the ensuing year, this 
course would be applicable ; anda most valuable service would be 
rendered by any one who would kindly look out for suitable situa- 
tions for them,—particularly as farm servants,—and would com- 
municate thereupon with the Head Master. 

The chief employment in the School is farm and garden labour, 
and the boys are found, with scarcely an exception, to take to it, 
with a cheerfulness and heartiness which, considering the very dif- 
ferent course of life which most of them had previously led, is sur- 
prising and most encouraging. Willingness to work may be said to 
characterize the School as a whole; and new-comers, though often 
lazily inclined, catch, more or less quickly, the prevailing habit. 

From the first, each boy was allowed to have a small garden of 
about 2 perches, to be cultivated by him, in his play time, for his 
own advantage. Several felt the benefit of this so much, that they 
applied to have more land, paying rené for it. This was allowed on 
certain conditions, as to good cultivation, &c., and at the rate of 6d. 
a perch, or #4 an acre. Three-fourths of an aere have been occu- 
pied in that way since the harvest. 

The chief characteristics of the criminal class being indolence and 
the reckless expending of their unlawful acquisitions on immediate 
sensual gratification,—this small allotment system affords a direct 
corrective, in that it requires and habituates them to labour and 
forego present gratification (except that found in work itself when 
freely undertaken), with a view to a remote future benefit ;—a step, 
less trifling perhaps than it may seem, towards initiation into that 
course of discipline which this life is designed to be to them and to 
all. 

The more immediate advantage is considerable. The boys, having 
a direct personal interest in the bit of ground, and the little agricul- 
tural operations thereon, which they feel to be their own, acquire a 
general interest in such operations, which carries them on when 
working for the School, and tends to form in them that real liking 
for work, and that notion of doing something for themselves, which 
are such valuable characteristics of the honest labourer. The last— 
the sense of independence—is one which requires the greatest care 
to foster, as it might otherwise be weakened, in an institution where, 
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from the nature of the case, much must necessarily be done fur the 
inmates, 

The work done by them for the School is as follows :—It is found 
that, taking the average of the older and younger boys, each one 
digs over, during the working day of eight hours, of the land in oc- 
cupation, which is moderately light, from 4 to 7 perches, according 
to its previous state of cultivation, and the depth required for the 
intended crop. 

In the Spring of the present year, 29 acres of land were taken, in 
addition to that previously occupied by the School, making in all— 
36a. 2x. 26p. 

This has been cropped as follows .—Wheat, 8 acres and 3 roods ; 
Beans, 1 acre and | rood; Barley, | acre and | rood; Oats, 3 acres ; 
Clover, 4 acres and 2 roods ; Potatoes, 3 acres and 2 roods ; ‘Turnips, 
2 acres and 2 roods; Mangold, 2 acres and 2 roods; Lucerne, | acre; 
Scotch and other Cabbages, 3 roods ; Carrots and Parsnips, 2 roods ; 
General Garden Crops—Beans, Peas, Onions, &c., 2 acres; Boys’ 
Gardens, 26 perches; Pasture, 3 acres; Meadow, 2 acres. 

On entry to the new land, 443 acres of it were sown with wheat, 
and 44 acres in clover. During the season, all the rest was sown, 
and all the crops gathered, by the boys, under the charge of an ad. 
ditional Labour Master for the farm, with these exceptions. On 
taking the additional land, it was thought advisable to keep one 
horse for carting coals, manure, &c. It seemed also desirable that 
boys intended chiefly for farm labour, should learn to attend a horse. 
The season being advanced when the additional Jand was taken in 
hand, horse labour was used to some extent in getting in the seed. 
The hay and the first crop of clover was also mown by hired men, 
the boys being employed in making hay for hire on neighbouring 
farms. The second crop of clover was, however, mown by them, 
and all the other work of the farm done. 

Since harvest, fifteen acres have deen dug over by them, in pre- 
paration for the Spring; in addition to 14a. 1k. 26r, prepared and 
sown with Winter crops. 

The School was visited during the Spring by M. de Metz, who 
spent a day in examining it with the minute attention to details sug- 
gested by his vast experience; and who says of it, in a letter since 
received— ; j 

‘‘ Compliment apart, I declare to you that it seems to me 1mpossi- 
ble to be placed under conditions more favourable to success, either 
as regards the choice of your Head Master, or of local position. 

To this strong testimony as regards the Head Master, the Mana- 
gers add their own, founded on another year’s experience of his efli- 
ciency; and also express their great satisfaction with the way In 
which the Schoolmaster, Mr. Crowther, and the two Labour Mas- 
ters, have performed their duties. 
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From the Cork ELxaminer of April 2nd. we take the 
following report and Kditorial notice. This is really to 
advance, it is the true way by which to succeed in ju- 
yenile Reformation and protection, it is the heart and soul 
of the Reformatory system—The Patronage Society. 


BENEVOLENT APPRENTICING SOCIETY. 


The first annual meeting of this Society was held yesterday, at 
twelve o’clock, in the Dispensary House, Grand Parade. Amongst 
the gentlemen present were, John F. Maguire, M.P., N. Mahony, 
Isaac Julian, Professor England, Dr. O'Connor, Dr. Townsend, 
Robert Scott, George Purcell, W. P. Harris, Edmond M‘Carthy, 
R. J. O'Shaughnessy, Thomas Hayes, Patrick Hegarthy, James 
Hogg, J. T. Cleary, G. Smith, William D‘Esterre Parker, Thomas 
Gallwey, &c. 

On the motion of Dr. O'Connor, seconded by Mr. N. Mahony, 
the chair was taken by. 


Mr. Wo. Prittire Harris. 


Mr. R. J. O’Shaughnessy read the following :— 
Report of the Committee of the Benevolent Apprenticing Society fur 
the year ending 3\st March, 1858. 

In making their first annual report, the Committee of the ‘‘ Be- 
nevolent Apprenticing Society” have great pleasure in being able to 
congratulate the subscribers on the complete success of their humble 
undertaking. About twelve months since, afew gentlemen acquainted 
with the condition of the orphan children reared in the workhouse, 
their good conduct and intelligence while in school, and their expo- 
sure to contamination should they pass to the able-bodied class, ccn- 
ceived the idea of apprenticing these children, while they were still 
innocent, and of becoming their guardians for a few years, till their 
acquaintance with the world might enable them to act for themselves. 
This proposal being warmly advocated by the local press, was rea- 
dily adopted by the citizens of Cork and its vicinity, and a sufficient 
sum of money to carry out its objects was soon subscribed.—How- 
ever, it must be admitted, that many who aided the undertaking, 
despaired of its success, froma conviction that boys reared in com. 
parative idleness would not be got to submit to systematic labour. 
We are happy to be enabled to state, that this very natural appre- 
hension has been proved, by experience, to be groundless. Of twenty- 
one boys apprenticed more than twelve months since, not a single 
complaint has been hitherto made by their masters. In one instance 
two apprentices suffered great privations, their master being reduced by 
domestic misfortune, from comparative affluence to distress. Never- 
theless, they were willing to bear everything rather than return to 
the workhouse, even for the short time in which we might procure 
for them another master, such was the spirit of independence created 
in these boys by so short an experience of its value. 

These facts are creditable to the guardians for the excellent train. 
ing and education which procured these results ; and they put be- 
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yond question the practicability, as well as benevolence, of this society, 
It is probable, however, that slight differences which occasionally 
arose between master and apprentice would have passed into one 
open rupture, but for the interference of members of the committee 
whose visit at once reconciled the parties. This practice of visiting 
the homes of the apprentices periodically, we consider the main 
feature of utility in the society. It ensures justice from the master, 
and tends to control the conduct of the apprentice, as much by res. 
ect for his benefactor, as by his advice and counsel. 

This duty has hitherto devolved on a few, butin futureit is proposed 
that it be divided between the whole committee, each two members 
undertaking the patronage of a certain number of apprentices; and 
we are convinced that any trouble resulting to them will be com- 
pensated by the pleasure of witnessing so much good realised at so 
small a cost. 

Seeing the good which has already resulted from this experiment, 
we would recommend that a similar effort should be made to rescue 
the Female Orphans trom the lethargy, which a long residence in a 
workhouse is sure to generate. That they are entitled to consider- 
ation at our hands is proved by the fact, that the Inspector of Na. 
tional Schools was so pleased with their answering at a recent ex- 
amination, that he selected four of their number to become Mise 
tresses of National Schools. Whether the remainder, nearly their 
equals in school learning, and not their inferiors in good conduct, 
shall remain prisoners for life in a Workhouse, or purchase their 
liberty at the expense of virtue, or wait for the arrival of some spe- 
culator from Caffraria or Australia to export them as live stock 
useful to the new colony, depends upon the subscribers to this Society. 

The Committee are confident, that by a little personal exertion on 
the part of some few ladies, aided by a small pecuniary assistance 
from the Society, many of those children will find a virtuous home 
in their own country, where their intelligence and industry, as in 
the case of the boys, may reward the benevolence that gives them 
shelter. The details of this plan will be submitted by a member of 
the Committee. 

If we failed in everything else, we have succeeded in conferring a 
good name, not undeserved, on the poor children of the workhouse ; 
and if without it the highest in rank are degraded, and the most 
successful in trade are sure to decay, how can the poor rise out of the 
difficulties which surround them, when divested of it ? 

We might urge many arguments derived from principles of econ- 
omy, to recommend the objects of this Society to public notice, 
namely, the cost of support in a workhouse, the cost of emigration 
or the cost of punishing or reforming a criminal ; but we would 
prefer that the citizens of Cork should have the full credit of unt- 
ting, from feelings of Christian philanthropy, unmixed even with 
justifiable selfishness ; and we feel confident that from this motive 
alone, sufficient charity will flow to confer on the Society ample funds 
for its objects. 

Mr. Maguire said that he had been just called upon to propose the 
adoption of the report; but so full was it of information and of 
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interest, that it really left nothing for him to add. However, he 
might be permitted to express his satisfaction at the authoritative 
proclamation of the fact, which the experience of the last twelve 
months had established, that although a poor child might have been 
reared in a workhouse, he yet was not entirely beyond the pale of 
society, or the hope of social redemption (hear, hear). There was 
at that moment, and had _ been for some time, a general and earnest 
feeling throughout the city, and amongst all classes of its citizens, 
in favour of Reformatories—a feeling most creditable to the citizens 
of Cork (hear, hear), who did not despair of redeeming the criminal 
child, and restoring him to society as a useful and valuable member. 
And, surely, if they did not despair of reforming the child who had 
fallen into crime, there was no reason to doubt of the social redemp- 
tion of the child whose only crime was his poverty, caused perhaps 
by the loss of a parent, and not by any fault of his own (near, hear). 
Crime brought one child to the reformatory; poverty brought the 
other to the workhouse. They did not despair of the criminal ; 
why, then, despair of the pauper (cries of “ hear, hear”)? On every 
ground, of common sense, economy, humanity, and charity, he was 
of opinion that the Benevolent Apprenticing Society was one of the 
most useful, practical, and benevolent institutions that could possibly 
have been organised in the city. It was right to make some effort 
to prove that a residence in a workhouse, often compulsory, was not 
degrading and debasing, or that it unfitted the child for any useful 

or creditable occupation. The moment the human plant, that was 

feeble and declining in the barren soil and uncongenial atmosphere 

of a workhouse, was transplanted to the vigorous soil and the genial 

atmosphere of freedoin, it was certain to expand, and develope itself 
in health, in strength, and in energy (cries of “hear, hear”) For 

his part, he had always maintained the opinion, both at the Board of 
Guardians and elsewhere, that the best money expended was that ex- 

pended in the industrial and literary education of the children in the 

workhouse (hear, hear). Some persons might cry out for economy 

when an attempt was made to improve the training of those children ; 

but the economy which would reduce the number of schoolmasters 

or schoolmistresses, was a criminal economy,—it was folly—it was 

madness—it was an injury to the children, an injury to the ratepayers, 

and a heavy infliction on society (applause). The more that was 

done to form their babits, to improve their morals, and to add to 

their knowledge, the more certainly were they rendered discontented 

with their dependant position, the more anxious were they to leave 

the house, and, once having quitted its walls, the more determined 
were they to remain outside, supported by their own industry (hear, 
hear). The fact that some of the twenty-one boys who had been 
rescued from the workhouse by the society, had submitted to the 
severest privations, and perhaps to the harshness or even the tyranny 
of those to whom they had been apprenticed, proved their anxiety to 
leave the workhouse. If indeed our respected secretary reported 
the same of those boys who had not turned out well—if he had to 
say that there had been four, or six, or even ten failures, | we should 
not still haye been surprised, nor ought we have been disappointed 
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(hear, hear ) ; we should have attributed those failures to the im. 
perfection of our common nature, But there has not been a failure 
at all (hear, hear). The masters were not perfect, nor were the 
boys angels ; still there was not a single instance in which the society 
had to record a failure. Under those circumstances, the report was 
the most cheering that could by possibility be presented to the society - 
and with such a report before them, the public were bound to assist 
the present effort, and, by contributions as well as by active co-oper- 
ation, advance the objects of the society (hear, hear). 

Mr. Thomas Hayes briefly seconded the adoption of the report, 
which was unanimously carried. 

Mr. Robert Scott said he had been requested to propose that “ The 
thanks of this meeting are due to the committee for the past year 
for the attention which they have given to the business of the society, 
and for the exertions which they have so successfully made to effect 
the objects for which the society was constituted.” It was scarcely 
necessary for him to say anything in support of that resolution. 
The report which had been read, spoke sufficiently of the efforts made 
by the committee ; and the success that attended those exertions 
was a matter of congratulation, and should excite the public to a 
deeper and greater interest in so laudable an institution (hear, hear). 
It was a very pleasing fact that after having apprenticed twenty-one 
poor children, none of them had acted ina way to bring discredit 
upon themselves or upon those who had taken an interest in them 
(hear, hear). If twenty-one of a better class of children were ap- 
prenticed, it would not be surprising if they turned out unsatisfactory, 
and when they founda number of boys, who were confined for a 
considerable period in a workhouse, distributed amongst different 
parties, and all turn out well, it spoke very highly not only for them- 
selves, but for the description of training that fitted them to fill their 
situations. The humbler persons were, the more ought their desire 
for advancement be encouraged (hear, here). The society was 
worthy the regard of every benevolent person in Cork, and Cork was 
famous for the exercise of benevolence. There was scarcely any 
cause worthy of support, that was not assisted (hear). He was sure 
then the object of the society required only to be known to command 
a larger share of public interest and subscriptions. He need 
scarcely dwell upon the importance of taking young persons out of 
the workhouse and placing them in a position of making a livelihood 
for themselves and becoming respectable members of society (hear). 
After some further remarks, Mr. Scott concluded by moving the 
resolution. 

Mr. George Purcell seconded it. 

It was carried unanimously. 

Dr. Townsend said he had been requested to propose that the 
following gentlemen be the committee for the coming year - 
T. G. French, president; R. J. O’Shaughnessy, Hon. Sec. ; *. 
England, Dr. W. C. Townsend, I. Julian, T. Hayes, P. Hegarty, 
G. Purcell, 1. Gallwey, N. Mahony, Francis Lyons, Dr. O'Connor, 
and Alderman Robert Scott.” After the able speeches the meeting 
had heard, he need not say a word, Any one conversant with the 
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interior of a workhouse must perceive with great satisfaction the 
prospect of getting the little boys out of it. He hoped an effort would 
be shortly made in behalf of the girls as well (hear), He could not 
see what crime it was to be poor, and he did not see why any one of 
these poor little boys should not aspire to high positions (hear, hear). 

Professor England seconded the proposition which was carried. 

Mr. Mahony stated that last year the sum of £90 was expended, 
leaving a balance of £60. This balance would not exactly pay the 
instalments coming on, but they would not be due before the end of 
two years. 

Mr. Maguire— What is the amount of the fee ? 

Mr. Mahony—£5. 

Mr. Maguire—Are they all at mechanical employments ? 

Mr. Mahony—Yes; we have got no suitable offers for farmers. 

Mr. Maguire—Mr. Parker says he could get a few on board 
the Wizard. I got eight or nine from the Dungarvan workhouse on 
board her. 

Mr. O’Shaughnessy—And there were six from our own workhouse. 

Mr. Mahony thought that the boys who Mr. Maguire got engaged 
had a special advantage over the boys of the Cork workhouse. 

Mr. Maguire—Well, they were certainly the sons of fishermen. 

Mr. Mahony—They weigh the boys before they take them on board 
those vessels) Mr. French got a little fellow engaged, by putting 
a piece of lead in his trowsers in order that he might weigh heavier 
(yreat laughter). Mr. Mahony continued to say that it was the in- 
tention of the society toe take up the girls, and they hoped to be able 
to hire them out as servants by the intervention of the ladies of Cork, 
whose aid the society solicited (hear, hear). ‘There was to be an ex- 
amination of the girls on Thursday, at which there would be a large 
attendance of ladies, and he was certain the moment they saw the 
little girls, so clean and nice, they would forward the view of the 
society, (hear, hear). 

Mr. Hogg said there was a great want of domestic servants, and 
from what had been seen and heard of the boys, he was sure any ef: 
fort to advance the girls would be successful. There was no em- 
ployment that could be obtained but that contemplated, every me- 
chanical business, such as shirt making, being done away with. He 
(Mr. Hoge) knew the men to whom the boys had been engaged, and 
he could say it authoritatively that it was surprising there should be 
no complaint. 

Dr. O Connor—Though we could not say there was no fault on 
the part of the boys, still there was no fault on the part of the men, 
perhaps owing to misfortune. We do not wish to overstate things, 

Mr. Mahony said there would not be the same liability of failure 
on the part of the masters in future as there had been at first, because 
they were then afraid of the boys. 

Mr. Julian—_Indeed they turned out better than ourselves ex- 
pected, 

Mr. Mahony—As to the girls, a committee of the Guardians have 
it in contemplation to give the children of two years old, or just 
weaned, to well conducted girls in the first class to take as nurse- 
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lings, and by that means they will be habituated to the care of voung 
children (hear, hear). The particulars have not been arr; unged yet. 
There must be a ward for these girls. With regard to the male and 
female schools, the Christian Brothers ar e, I believe, the best, but | 
have never seen a poor school to equal the workhouse schools (hear, 
hear). As forthe funds I have no fear on that point. There were 
many places that we did not go to at all last year, for instance, the 
W eigh- house, a very liberal place ; and then we did not ask the pro- 
fesional gentlemen living on the South Mall. 

Mr. Smith was pleased that the girls had been taken up by the 
society, for he perceived by the new law that when they came to 

the age of 15 they were obliged to leave with the able-bodied. T his, 
therefore, was the time to make exertions, previous to the law being 
carried out. 

Dr. O'Connor said he thought that even if the poor law gave the 
Guardians the power of apprenticing the children, the present chari- 
table and benevolent system was better (hear, hear). It would 
raise the society beyond mere legislature. Still the poor law was 
undoubtedly char itable in the extreme. It was written over the 
work-house entrance, “no man need starve’; it was the citadel of 
the poor man; _ the place where the old man may obtain an asylum, 
where young women could be reared without contamination, where 
the sick are received and treated admirably (hear). ‘Therefore, the 
poor law was a grand institution and failed only in one point, and 
here the society stepped in, and showed that poor children were not 
out of the pi ale of society because they were in the workhouse. The 
training of those children was admirable, but it would be fruitless 
had not the society stepped in. The ship-builder erected the ship 
hut had not prepared anything to launch her—so the young inmates 
of the workhouse were trained by excellent instructors, but nothing 
was done to launch them into society (hear, hear). He was convinced 
the expenditure this year would be much less than that of last. 
The guardians w ould, he was sure, clothe the children to be appren- 
ticed not in paupers’ clothing, but as became young persons entering 
into life. It was the intention to place the girls in respec ‘table trades- 
men’s families for twelve months without any wages, and ladies 
would visit them frequently, and ascertain how they conducted them- 
selves. It was a source of astonishment that the farmers did not ap- 
ply for the boys, because they would be most useful to them, both in 
keeping their accounts and instructing their children. 

Mr. Mahony—The farmers are proverbially slow. Mr. Mahony 
then stated that last year there were only fifteen guardians on the 
subscribers’ list, but at the board meeting on Wednesday he got 
eleven new subscribers. 

Mr. Hogg—Allow me to ask whether you apply for a donation or 
subscription ? 

Mr. Mahony—A donation. 

Dr. O'Connor—But it is vir tually a subscription. ; 

Mr. Maguire—What is the average cost of maintaining a pauper in 
the workhouse? 

Mr. Mahony—£7 a-year ; but that is exclusive of general charges. 
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Mr. Gallwey having taken the second chair, thanks were given 
to Mr. Harris, and the meeting adjourned. 

Tue Benevolent Apprenticing Society has already successfully vin- 
dicated its claim to the support of the citizens of Cork, whether they 
are likely to be influenced by mere motives of prudence and economy, 
or animated by the loftiest impulses of charity and benevolence. It 
has already rescued 21 boys from the moral stagnation and social 
death of the workhouse. and added them as so many useful and self- 
supporting members to the community It has rescued these 21 
children from the dismal fate that awaited them the moment they 
reached a certain age, and were drafted from the juvenile to the adult 
class ; and it has relieved the rate-payers of the burden of their sup- 
port, not for a single year, but in all probability forever. We admit 
this latter is the smallest consideration with us ; still we by no means 
deny its importance as an element in the consideration of the rate- 
payer, and upon pecuniary grounds, For instance, the annual cost 
of supporting these 21 boys was, at £8 a-head, £168. This cost was, 
as a matter of course, supplied out of the rates levied on the industry 
and property of the union, or electoral division, as the case may have 
been. Let us suppose that no such attempt had been made as that 
which has turned out so successful y. The result would have been sim- 
ply this—that these 21 boys would have grown up in apathetic idle- 
ness, demoralised and contaminated by association with the broken 
down class technically termed able-bodied ; and that ten years night 
have past over their heads before they relieved the rate-payers of the 
burden of their support. What would the cost of their support for 
these ten years have been? No less a sum than £1,680! Ivven if 
they remained but five years in the workhouse, the cost of their sup- 
port, in food and clothing, would be £340, And yet, for a present 
outlay of £2 or £3 ahead, these boys have been removed from the 
heavily burdened shoulders of the rate-payers, aud planted firmly on 
their own legs, as self-supporting members of the community. There, 
at once, is an economical, a social, and a moral result of the highest 
importance to the individual, to the rate-payer, and to society. But 
let the promoters of this wise and most benevolent scheme be supplied 
with additional means of usefulness, and they will be enabled to dim- 
inish the load of the rate-payer’s burden in a far greater degree, and 
add many more members to the ranks of reproductive industry. For 
every shilling they receive, they will return twenty shillings to the 
community. Like good seed in a rich soil, it will be certain to bring 
forth an abundant harvest. Even then, were it only on economical 
grounds, the society ought to be zealousy supported by the publie. 
But read the report, and see how faitifully these 21 poor boys have 
repaid the prudent bounty of their benefactors. In all cases they 
have done well—in some instances gallantly battling with misery and 
privation, the result of depression of trade, and dearth of employment. 
Now, let us ask, could more than this be said for the sons of people 
in decent circumstances—for boys delicately brought up, andearetuily 
trained under the eyes of anxious and vigilant parents ? W ould there 
have been no single failure in their case? Surely, this aluost mire 
aculous success of an experiment Which even the sanguine regarded 
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with anxiety, ought to remove all further doubt from the mind of the 

ublic, and satisfy them that here is a practical means of diminishing 
the dead load of pauperism, and preventing the fatal growth of the 
pauper child into the pauper adult. It will be seen that the same 
plan is about being adopted with the female children of the house; 
and that, in order to render the experiment as certain as possible of 
success, a probationary training, suited for the future child’s maid 
and domestic servant, is to be given in the establishment, so soon as 
arrangements to that effect can becarried out. There is one feature, 
however, in the scheme which we must not omit to notice—namely, 
the watchful care of the Society over the apprentice during the most 
trying period of his career—the influence which its members exercise 
upon the conduct of the master towards the apprentice—and the 
consciousness that the latter is made to have of his not being without 
kind and anxious friends in the world. In all other respects the 
scheme is wise, practical, and humane,—here it rises to the lofty height 
of Christian charity. We shall only add this single remark, that if 
the juvenile criminal be worthy, as he clearly is, of the sympathy and 
succour of the benevolent, who contrive all kinds of institutions for 
his conversion and restoration to the paths of virtue and the ways of 
industry ; the poor child, who has never committed any offence what- 
ever, and whose only crime is his poverty or his state of orphanage, is 
not the less worthy of sympathy and succour ; and that, of the two, 
the innocent and guiltless child has the stronger claim upon the 
assistance and protection of the community. 


CERTIFIED INDUSTRIAL AND RAGGED SCHOOLS. 


At the Council Chamber, Whitehall, the 3lst day of December, 
1857, by the Right Honourable the Lords of the Committee of the 
Privy Council on Education. 

Their Lordships having had under consideration the Acts of 
Parliament relative to Reformatory Schools; viz. :— 

17 & 18 Vict. ec. 86, 
18 & 19 Vict. ec. 87, 
19 & 20 Vict. ec. 109, 
20 & 21 Vict. c. 55; 
also the acts relative to Jndustrial Schools ; viz. :— 
17 & 18 Vict. c. 74 (Scotland), 
20 & 21 Vict. c. 48 (England and Wales,)— 
Resolved,— 

1. To cancel the Minute dated 2nd June, 1856, except so far as 
that schools already receiving aid under it might continue to do so 
on the same conditions until the 31st March, 1859, but no longer. 

2. That after 31 March, 1859, no Reformatory School certified 
under the Act 17 & 18 Vict. c. 86, should receive grants (except as 
provided in the 9th section below), from the Parliamentary I und 
administered by the Committee of Council on Education, but “eo 
Industrial Schools certified under the Acts 20 & 21 Vict. c. 48, or * 
and 18 Vict. c. 74, and Ragged Schools, might be aided on the con- 
ditions set forth in the rest of this present Minute. 
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3. That their Lordships are prepared to consider applications for 
certifying Industrial Schools pursuant to the Industrial Schools’ 
Act, 1857. 

4, That the promoters of Ragged Schools, in applying for aid 
under this Minute, must state in detail: 

Within what local limits they expect to gather scholars. 

What day schools of the ordinary kind are maintained, or are 
about to be maintained, by charitable subscriptions for the educa- 
tion of children of the labouring and other poorer classes within the 
same limits. The name and address of a correspondent must be 
given for each school. 

Why the school now proposed to the Committee of Council should 
be a Ragged School rather than one of the ordinary kind, and why 
it will not be likely to injure any of the day schools just named. 

A map marked so as to illustrate the answers to these inquiries 
should be transmitted if possible. 

5. That Ragged Schools must fulfil the following conditions :— 

The title of Ragged School, or some other equivalent name of dis- 
tinction, must be retained. 

Both scholastic and industrial instruction must be given. 

No fees must be received from any child attending the school or 
any of the classes. 

Accurate accounts must be kept of all receipts and expenditure ; 
and if the managers attempt other objects besides the daily instruc- 
tion of children, the expenditure upon such other objects, and upon 
the instruction, must be separately stated. 

The managers must certify and the inspector must report that 
adi quate means are taken to confine the children attending the 
school to that class which cannot be associated with the children of 
respectable labouring men; that reading, writing, and arithmetic (as 
far as the first four rules, simple and compound), are well taught in 
the school ; and that its discipline and moral influence are such as 
are calculated to benefit the special class of scholars. 

6. Certified Industrial and Ragged Schools may receive grants 
equal per annum to— 

One-half of the rent of the premises in which industrial instruction is 
carried on ; 

One third of the cost of tools and of raw material for labour ; 

Five shillings per annum per industrial scholar according to the 
average number under industrial instruction throughout the year 
preceding the date of inspection. 

The ordinary rate for the purchase of books, maps, and apparatus ; 

The ordinary rate in augmentation of any certified teacher's salary. 

Teachers in workhouse schools,who are rated in the first division 
of competency, and who, during the last three preceding years, shall 
have served continuously in such schools with rating not below com. 
petency, may take rank without further examination in Ragged or 
in certified Industrial Schools as certificated teachers, and may in 
those schools, but in none other, receive such augmentation as their 
salaries justify, on the usual conditions, up to £20. 

Teachers who are at this date employed in Ragged or Industrial 
Schools, may obtain the like privilege by passing an examination 
equal to the rating of competency in workhouse schools, provided 
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that the inspector has reported favourably of their schools during 
each of three consecutive years. : 

7. That in schools certified under the Acts 20 & 21 Vict. c. 48. 
and 17 & 18 Vict. c. 74, there might be granted, in addition to the 
foregoing forms of aid.— 

The suin of £5 for every child received during the year preceding 
the date of inspection into the establishment, under an order of the 
justices for its permanent detection, or who shall have been detained 
therein under such an order throughout the whole of the same year, 

The sum of £40 or, in the case of females, £27 in respect of every 
person boarded, lodged, and trained as a teacher therein during the 
year preceding the date of inspection, on the following conditions ;— 

(1) That the school contain at least 40 inmates. 

(2.) That Her Majesty’s Inspector make a favourable report upon 
the means of training and upon the candidates presented by the ma- 
nagers for admission, The candidates will be examined for adinission 
by the inspector in reading, in writing from dictation, and in the first 
four rules of arithmetic, simple and compound. The inspector will 
also report upon the apparent fitness of the candidates in respect of 
age, previous employment, manners, and physical strength, tor the 
duties of a teacher in Reformatory or Industrial Schools. Candi- 
dates must have completed their 18th year. 

(3.) That the payments may, on the recommendationof Her Majes- 
ty’s Inspector, be continued for a second year, but that no fractional 
payment beallowed. 

(4.) That teachers so trained may, on taking service in a Ragged 
or in a certified Industrial School, and after passing before the in- 
spector, upon the papers given to workhouse school teachers, au ex- 
amination equal to the rating of competency, receive augmentation 
pursuant to Section 6 (f), supra. nie 

8. That all examinations and inspections made in pursuance of this 
Minute be, as a general rule, referred to such of Her Majesty’s 
Inspectors as are charged with the inspection of workhouse schools. 

9, That Reformatory Schools certified under the Act 17 &18 
Vic. ec. 86, be allowed to have the benefit of Section 7 of this Minute 
so far as it relates to the reception of candidates for training as 
teachers ; the inspector of prisons discharging the same functions 
as are thereby assigned to the inspector of schools, and making a 
report to the Secretary of State fur transmission to the Committee 
of Council. : 

10. That grants for building Ragged Schools be made on the 
usual terms, so long as they provide for daily instruction only, or 
for daily instruction in a measure greatly beyond the accommodation 
for lodging, which latter must not be enough to characterize the 
buildings as other than those for a daily school. 

Grants for building schools intended to be certified under the In- 
dustrial Schools’ Act, will also be made, on the usual terms as Te- 
gards the previous approval of plans, specifications, estimates, 
and conveyance in trust, and at a rate not exceeding half the ap- 
proved expenditure, nor £30 per bed for which proper space Is sail 


vided. 


title, 
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Grants will be made for building, (instead of an allowance. for 
rent) in those cases only where the permanent provision of premises 
appears to be thoroughly adequate, and where circumstances in all 
respects are favourable to the undertaking. 


Since the publication of our last Record we received the 
Rev. John Clay’s final /eporé as Chaplain of the Preston 
House of Correction ; he has retired from his office after thirty- 
six years of duty, discharged with an enlightened zeal which 
made him the most useful as he was the most distinguished of 
those able men holding the posts of Prison Chaplains.’ Mr. 
Frederick Hall, in his invaluable work on Crime, designates Mr. 
Clay, “ the zealous, benevolent, and able chaplain of the prison 
at Preston.”” No description could be more true ; no man has 
done more to aid us in solving the difficulties connected with 
prison discipline and the sources of crime than Mr. Clay, and 
he retires from his chaplaincy regretted and respeeted by all 
in these kingdoms who are interested in the noble work to 
which lis life and genius were devoted. What he has done for 
social science we shall show in the next number of ‘Tne Lrisu 
QuarrerLy Rieview. South tells as, “that which makes the 
clergy glorious is to be knowing in their profession, unspotted 
in their lives, active and laborious in their charges ; and lastly, 
to be gentle, courteous, and compassionate to all, ‘These are 
our rolls and our maces, our escutcheons and highest titles 
of honour’—such a man as this was and is the Reverend 
John Clay. 

‘The following, from The Southern Reporter of April 9th, 
will show how actively the ladies have taken up the Reformatory 
question in Cork :— 

BENEVOLENT APPRENTICING SOCIETY. 

Upon yesterday the inspection and examination of the most advan. 
ced class of female orphans in the workhouse, was held. The ex- 
treme inclemency of the weather prevented the attendance of the 
ladies and gentlemen who so kindly interest themselves for these 
dependent and friendless young girls, from being so general as no 
doubt it otherwise would have been, but notwithstanding so serious 
a drawback, there was still a very considerable number present. 
Amongst the ladies were the Lady Mayoress, Mrs. N. Mahony, Mrs. 
Maguire, sen.; Mrs. W.C. Townsend, Mrs, O’Brien, Miss Donegan, 
&c. His Worship the Mayor and several members of the committee 
and other gentlemen attended, and evinced deep interest in the under- 
taking. Some erroneous feeling appears to have deterred many 
from visiting the workhouse. <A doubt as to the admissability of 
strangers in the first place presented itself, but the principal repug, 
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nance no doubt arose, and even had most control over, the sensi- 
bilities of the kind and tender hearted, that they would in their visit 
discern so much misery which they could not relieve, and be brought 
in contact with such squalid and miserable beings as would disgust 
and pain them without being of the slightest avail or benefit to any 
one. This, at least as far as the juvenile class, that is those under 
fifteen years of age, is concerned, is quite a mistake. And so far 
from their condition and their appearance in their school room, 
leaving an uneasy or painful recollection, we heard upon every side 
expressions of pleased surprise, at the cheerfullooks, the invariably 
excellent demeanour, the strict neatness of attire, and the intelligence 
of the children, The ladies were undisguisedly gladdened by the 
sight, so different from that which they may have anticipated, and, 
indeed, even the heart of that symbol of moroseness and discontent, 
‘¢a rate-payer,” would have been as light as he represents his purse 
to have become, had he seen how much contentment and real useful- 
ness had been produced by his money, The school-room, which is a 
very large oblong department, divided by a barrier in the middle, 
contained 220 children, ranging from the ages of three to fifteen 
years. They sat in their places according to their classes, at the left 
of the entrance, the other division being set apart for the visitors and 
those under examination. The walls were, in honour of the occasion, 
festooned with laurels and evergreens, and over the door the 
word ** Welcome” was neatly executed by those for whom we trust a 
hopeful future will date from this much-desired visit. The pleased 
and bright looks of the children, who seemed quite to appreciate 
what was going forward, relieved them from any appearance of forced 
constraint ; yet they preserved the most complete order and unbroken 
silence, except when at the desire of their teachers, they stood up in 
file, and then their wooden shoes pattered along the floor as they 
marched off to be examined. One or two of the very young infants 
fell asleep, and we noticed that then the nearest class-fellow quietly 
and fondly wrapped its tiny arms about the little sleeper, and, al- 
though scarcely bigger than its nurseling, watched over its repose 
with all the gravity and affection of a parent. The greatest good- 
will and generosity seems to exist among the pupils, and having 
drawn experience from the bitterest teachings of adversity, they 
have learned the worth of every little act of kindness, were it only 
conveyed in a gentle look or word. One of the assistant schoolmis- 
tresses, who seemed the personification of good humour herself, and 
who had an encouraging whisper for each of her little charge, pointed 
out one strong example of the yearning for the bonds of relationship 
which nature has implanted in our breasts. Two little girls, of about 
five years of age, were sitting side by side, very neat and happy, and 
apparently in love with each other, and such we found was indeed 
the case. They were both christened “ Minnie,” and although with- 
out any tie of kindred to bind them, save that they were both orphans, 
they have become so devoted to each other, that they are inseparable, 
at school or at play, bed or board. Providence has found even for 
these lone ones some compensation for the want of that fatherly pro- 
tection and mother’s love which they have never known. 
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The principal class consisted of nineteen girls, all approaching the 
prescribed age of fifteen, when they must be transferred to another 
yart of the Asylum, away from their innocent companions and friends. 
They were ranged in a semicircle fronting the visitors, and Mr. 
O’Brien, Poor Law Inspector, clearly and cleverly tested their ac- 

ujrements in the various branches of their educational course. In 
short, it was quite evident that they had received a well grounded, 
solid, English education. Some specimens of the writing were par- 
ticularly beautiful, and such as the first in the land might be satisfied 
to emulate. In arithmetic also they displayed very considerable pro- 
ficiency. The head teacher, who in turn examined them, and ap- 
peared most solicious to advance her pupils in position, as she had 
already to her credit, improved them by her instructions, informed 
the ladies that several of the girls embroidered and worked in a very 
superior manner. These girls then left the room, and after a few mi- 
nutes the audience was invited to their laundry: where they were 
busily engaged in the different operations of washing their clothes, 
ironing them, &e., doing their work assiduously and tidily. Some 
junior classes were afterwards examined, but for the present we shall 
confine our remarks to those whose fortunes are peculiarly concerned. 
There appear to us two great reasons which should induce employers 
to take these girls into their service: first, because they will, by so 
doing, consult their own interest ; and secondly, because they will be 
conferring an immense benefit upon those whom they release from 
living to maturity,and, perhaps old age, in the workhouse. Itis for the 
good of one desiring a capable and quiet servant to have a person 
trained to do everything by rule, and at all times to be orderly and 
neat ; and the long habit of acting at once upon being directed, has 
made them docile and attentive. We need not dilate upon the advanta- 
ges which they must possess from their excellent education, which is 
such as may be looked for in vain in any ordinary servant. We are 
assured that equal reliance may be placed upon the excellence of their 
moral characters; indeed these orphans have, in many instances, 
been reared from the cradle in the workhouse, and have not been 
subject even to the chance of vicious companionship or the contami- 
nation of evil advisers. But were the value of these candidates for 
employment less approved than it is, yet their position should move 
the benevolent even at a risk to make an effort to protect them from 
the trials which they must otherwise now be subjected to. We have 
not overcoloured the amiability, skill, or good conduct of these young 
creatures, who are inmates of a workhouse without any fault of theirs, 
and were they always to remain amongst their present associates, ul- 
though their energies might be thrown away, yet they might escape 
from the more dreadful evils which now, if they be not employed, ill 
beset them. According to law they must at fifteen pass into the di- 
vision of ** able-bodied paupers.” These are the originals from whom 
every picture of the vice, sloth, filth, and ignorance that surround 
the professional vagrant has been drawn. Thanklessly and doggedly 
they go to the workhouse as a lair in which they may escape froia 
the cold and hunger of the sharp winter days, but they will be away, 4s 
incorrigible vagabonds as ever, to tramp and thieve through the long 
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days of summe Te There are fearful wards in this part of the hous 
to which the dark destiny of the orphan girls will probabl) Vv load them 
if they be not now assisted, The com panionship of such coarse me 
violent women must soon break down t! ie puri itv and delicacy of their 

minds, for being Pon ’ expr osed to the influence * of siehts and 
sounds unholy, ” the firmest determination must giv e way in despair, 

In this « lepartinen , there are two black solitary cells whic h, we are 
informed, are not unfrequently tenanted, yet amongst these vile vira- 
goes must these modest children now pass to undergo a terrible pro- 
bation if no hand be stretched to save them. Doubtless, the minds 
of our readers will suggest many other recommendations which 
would entitle these desolate girls to the protection and care ofan une 
coerced charity, and if they consult their hearts they will find prompt- 

"s there which it will be well for them to follow. 


e, 


From Aris’s Birmingham Gazette, of Monday, April 12th, 
ve take the following most interesting passages :— 


<)> 


WARWICKSHIRE EASTER SESSIONS 


The County Reformatory. —The Committee of this Re formator 
reported that the Institution continued to progress satisfactor ly. 
[t contained thirty-six boys, being within four of the nun ber : for 
which accommodation was provided. Since last Quarter Sessions 
they had obtained the admission of six boys convicted at the various 


Petty Sessions : the county into the ‘under-mentioned Schoo! s, 
viz.:—Three to Saltle VY, Oe to Red Hall, one to Milbourne Refor- 


formatory Schools, Dorset, and one to Hardwicke, Gloucestershire. 
--Mr. Bolton Kine, M.P., remarked upon the expense of maintain- 
ing the boys, which was greater per head than that ennewens by 
keeping pauper lunatics ; and urged that several persons | had con- 
th ivuted . » the Reformatory upo nthe underst anding that it should 
be confined to boys committed from the rural parts of the county, 
while at the pres sent time out of thirty-six boys in the Jn stitution 
twenty were from Birmingham, while some boys from their own 
rural population were sent to Saltley and some as far as Dorsetshire. 
ft did appear to him that this was not exactly the intention of the 
coutributors to this Institution when it was first founded.—Lorp 
ue iGH contended that the only way to meet the existing evil was to 
‘the juvenile criminals from towns.—E. Greaves, Esq., urged 
a it the cost of maintaining the inmates was regulated upon 2 mo st 
oderate scale, and one that could not reasonably be diminished.— 
Lord Leigh said the Birmingham Gaol contained a large number of 
poor boys from ten to fourteen years of age who could not be ac- 


CUINMOCGATE d al Saltley. Lle th ought they were bound to receive 


thie juve tile criminals from Birmineg rham, the largest manu facturing 

. ? 
town in tie cou nty.—W * J AMES , Esq. ’ testified to the v Va. lue of secilas 
me be VS as far from their iienda and associates as pos ssible. He 


could not look at tiie question in such a narrow point of view as to 
say that Birmingham must take care of Birmingham, and the county 
take care of the county. He contended that in reforming these boys 
they were doing g good to the whole country, and he thought one of 
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the first steps to be pursued was their removal from old associates 
and haunts.—J. O. Baccuus, Esq., would be sorry that Birmingham 
should consider itself left out, for when there was a deficiency in 
their funds he canvassed the Birmingham people, who readily gave 
£100, and he could go, with equal confidence, to them again when 
necessary. Of the twenty boys Mr. King had spoken of as coming 
from Birmingham, four were committed from Erdington and 
Saltley.—Some further discussion ensued, in whieh Bolton King, 
©. H. Bracebridge, H. T. Chamberlayne, and others took part, and 
the Report was then adopted, 


BIRMINGHAM GIRLS’ REFORMATORY. 


The annual general meeting of the supporters of this Institution 
vas held on Tuesday afternoon last, at Dee’s Hotel, Mr. J. W. 
WHatreLky presiding. There were present Mrs, Whateley, Mrs. 
Kynuersley, Mrs. Hardy, Mrs. James, Mrs Kekewich, Mrs. J. T. 
Chance, Mrs.Kempson, Mrs, Morgan, Mrs. J. Sturge, and Miss 
Albright ; Mr. Sampson Hanbury, Secretary, the Rev. Sydney Gedge, 
the Rev. F. Morse, Chaplain, Mr. W. Morgan, and Mr, T. Keke- 
wich. 

The Report, which was read by the Rev. F. Morse, stated that 
the number of girls in the Reformatory was 33. The state of the 
Institution was in every respect satisfactory. The work of educa- 
tion was gradually and steadily advancing, and it was hoped that no 
girl would leave the Institution without being able to read, write, 
andadd up a sum, nor without being acquainted with at least the 
elementary truths of the Holy Scriptures. The state of the house 
afforded a yratifying indication of the girls’ attention to house work, 
and there was a great improvement in the girls’ needle-work. The 
Institution had during the vear been visited by Mr Bowyer, one of 
her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, and also by Mr. Sidney Turner, 
one of the Inspectors of Reformatories ; and the remarks of both 

these gentlemen upon its condition had been very gratifying. ‘The 
Sanitary state of the Reformatory had also been satisfactory, there 
having been unusually little illness ; and this immunity, as was stated 
by Mr. Townsend, the surgeon, was owing not more to the advantage 
of the locality than the admirable arrangements of the Institution. 
With respect to the eleven removals, seven had been placed in situa- 
tions, one had died, one had been sent to prison, one had absconded, 
and one had been taken away by her friends. Five out of the seven 
in einployment had been most exemplary in their conduct, had kept 
their places, and were doing well. These results, the Report ob. 
served, could not but encourage the supporters of the Institution to 
persevere in their exertions with good hope for continued success. 

The Cuairman moved the adoption of the Report, ana in doing 
sv congratulated the meeting on the very satisfactory state of the 
Institution.—The Rev. Sydney Genes, in seconding the motion, took 
occasion to observe that the Report was one which could not fail to be 
gratifying toallof them. They had the testimony of Miss Carpenter 
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to the fact that in dealing with criminal girls they were dealing with 
a most difficult class, inasmuch as they were more depraved and 
hardened than criminal boys. At the same time it was obvious that 
the influence of girls in after-life for good or evil was far greater 
than that of boys. Therefore they had a harder and more impor 
tant work to do, and he did feel deeply thankful to God that they 
were enabled to hear that five out of the eleven who had left the In- 
stitution had given such a satisfactory proof of having derived sub- 
stantial benefit from the moral and religious instruction and training 
they had received in the Institution. 

The financial statement, which was read by Mr. Hanpury, showed 
that the income of ths Institution from all sources had amounted to 
£968 9s 3d. (including a balance of £115 from the previous year), 
whilst after defraying all household and other expenses, there re- 
mained a balance in hand of £97 17s. 10d. Mr. Hanbury stated that 
there was an item of expenditure for furniture which would not 
occur again, the Institution being now complete for forty girls.— 
Mr. Morean said that although there was a balance in favour of the 
Institution, it would be well not to relax their efforts, inasmuch as 
it was uncertain whether the Government grant might not be di- 
minished.—Mr. Hansory said he should be sorry if any impression 
got abroad that Government intended to withdraw or diminish the 
grant. He had made some enquiries and believed Government aid 
had been promised until March, 1859. He also believed, though he 
could not state it with certainty, that there was a disposition on the 
part of the Home Office to contribute some support if the Privy 
Council refused. 

The Committees and officers were re-elected, and thanks were 
voted to them for their services, as well as to Mr. and Mrs. Hanbury 
for their devotion to the interests of the Reformatory, and to Mrs. 
Morse, on her retirement from the office of Secretary, to the Ladies’ 
Committee.—The proceedings then terminated. 





SALTLEY REFORMATORY INSTITUTION. 


The annual meeting of the subscribers and friends of the Training 
College at Saltley was held on Wednesday evening last, at Dee’s Royal 
Hotel, under the presidency of Lord Lytreiton. Amongst those 
present were the Earl of Lichfield, John Ratcliff, Esq., Mayor, C. 
Shaw, C. H. Bracebridge, T. Bagnall, and 7. c. @& Kynnersley, 
Esqrs., Dr. Melson, the Revds. Dr. Miller, I. Spooner, Sydney 
Gedge, A. A. Ellis, R. F. Williams, and J. T. Burt, Mr. Charles 
Ratcliff, Mr. W. Morgan, and Mr. W.R. Lloyd. Letters of apology 
were announced by Mr. Charles Ratcliff from Lord Calthorpe, Lord 
Leigh, the Right Hon. C. B. Adderley, M. P,, the Right Hon. Sir 
John Parkington, M. P., Sir T. Winnington, the Revds. D. Melville, 
Sydney Turner, and W. Gover, and Mr. J. 8. Wright. F 

Lord LyTTE.Ton, in opening the proceedings, said the meeting ha 
been convened not so much to stimulate public sympathy to the ae 
formatory cause generally, as to make known the peculiar ciaims an 
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great progress of the Institution at Saltley. Although it was not 
easy to estimate the actual results of the system, there was no doubt 
that much good had resulted and would continue to result from the 
establishment of Reformatories. The legislature had wisely provided 
that the boys should remain inmates of such Institutions for a very 
considerable time before being sent forth into the world. From Salt- 
ley very few boys had as yet been discharged, whose conduct and 
course of life could be traced with clearness after leaving school. 
Many of them would probably attain to respectable positions in the 
colonies, and for his own part he believed that with reasonably good 
management and favourable circumstances, the best thing that could 
be done for these boys was to send them abroad. But whatever might 
be the apparent local results of the Saltley Institution, he (Lord 
Lyttelton) knew that in some parts of Great Britain the most re- 
markable results had been achieved through the working of Refor- 
matories—(hear, hear). In Montrose, as they all knew, the experi- 
ment had succeeded, and the establishment of a Reformatory at 
Hardwicke had almost put an end to juvenile crime in the city and 
county of Gloucester, ‘There were some grounds for believing that 
the Saltley Reformatory had not been without a good effect in this 
locality. The circumstance which occurred a short time back in this 
town, when there was not a single prisoner for trial, and a pair of 
white gloves were presented to Mr. Kynnersley, was a most unusual 
one, and augured well for the moral improvement of the inhabitants. 
He at one time had grave doubts whether two Reformatories could 
be supported in this county, but he now found that a sufficient num- 
ber of juveniles were sent to fill both the establishment at Saltley and 
the county Reformatory, under the auspices of Lord Leigh. The 
alterations in the Saltley Institution would, he had no doubt, greatly 
promote its efficiency, while the improvement in the management 
would tend still further to diminish juvenile crime. Mr. Adderley 
had displayed the warmest interest in the Institution, and had given 
it the most substantial support, and to his enlightened views on this 
question they owed much of the success which had attended their 
efforts to benefit the members of the Institution—(applause.) His 
Lordship concluded by calling upon 

Mr. W. Morean toread the Report. This document stated that 
the buildings at Saltley had been enlarged so as to afford accommoda- 
tion for fifty boys, twenty of whom would be sent, under a contract 
with the Committee, by the Magistrates of Staffordshre, To complete 
the buildings Mr. Adderley had kindly advanced the sum of 500/. to the 
Committee, and a balance of 204/. was likewise due to the°contractor. 
An additional two anda half acres of land, adjoining the school, had 
been placed under cultivation, in order to find employment for the in- 
creasednumber of inmates. The Report will be found in extenso in our 
advertising columns. Mr. Charles Ratcutrr then read a financial 
statement showing a deficiency of 50vJ. in the building fund. — 

The Mayor, in moving the adoption of the Report, said the 
rapid progress which had been made at Saltley must be encouraging 
and satisfactory to all who felt an interest in the Reformatory move- 
ment, For his own part, he was delighted, on visiting the Institution 
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that day, to observe the careful management of the Superintendent, 
Mr. Humphreys, and the general good order that prevailed. It was 
interesting also to remark the cheerfulness of the inmates, and the 
interest they displayed in the proper execution of the work entrusted 
to them. ‘The children seemed to look upon the Institution as a 
home rather than a place of detention. He believed that much good 
had already resulted from these institutions, and that much more 
would be achieved, he could not doubt after observing the excellent 
manner in which the School at Saltley was conducted. 

©. H, Bracesripesr, sq., said he had watched the working of the 
Institution for some time past, and was glad to perceive a gradual 
and progressive improvement. He denied that there was any fear of 
exciting the envy of the children of the honest poor, or of arousing 
a desire in their minds to become inmates of such institutions + and in 
reference to the ultimate restoration of the boys to the world as use- 
ful members of society, strongly recommended emigration to Canada, 
where, he bad reason to believe, a large number could find employ- 
ment in agricultural pursuits. Mr. Bracebridge concluded by 
seconding the adoption of the Report, which was unanimously 
agreed to. ° 

T. C. S. Kynnerstey, Esq., then moved “ that this meeting gladly 
acknowledges that the experience of the five years which have elapsed 
since the establishment of the Reformatory School at Saltley, has 
fully proved that the Institution presents strong claims on the sym- 
pathy and support of all who recognise not only the necessity and 
importance, but also the duty and privilege of endeavouring to rescue 
and instruct children who from destitution or other cauees have be- 
come vicious and depraved.” He thought the experience of the past 
few years left no doubt as to the strong claims of Reformatory In- 
stitutions on the sympathy and support ofall classes. Of the Saltley 
Reformatory he knew less, perhaps, than of many others throughout 
the country, inasmuch as during the time he had acted with the 
Magistrates of the borough, but few vacancies had occurred at Salt- 
ley, and the boys had therefore been sent to other institutions. He 
believed that at Christmas there were only ten Warwickshire boys in 
the school. Qut of fifty boys committed at the Birmingham Police 
Court, four were sent to Saltley, and the conduct of these was reported 
as on the whole good. Seventeen boys had been sent to the Noman 
Catholic Reformatory, and of these the conduct of twelve was re- 
ported to have been either good or tolerably good. The results at 
other Reformatories had been equally satisfactory. A great object 
gained was the removal of the ringleaders of the gangs of thieves that 
infested our large towns. With reference to the recent *“ Maiden 
Sessions,” he thought that might be attributed to a variety of causes, 
and the same might be said with respect to the comparatively light 
character of the crimes that appeared in the calendars at our Sessions 
and Assizes. ‘The removal of so many juvenile offenders to Refor- 
inatory Schools, and the large extent to which recruiting had been 
carried on, had no doubt tended to diminish crime, but it was in the 
highest degree creditable to the working people of the town, thatina 
time of de pressed trade and great suffering the calendars had been 
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much lighter than had been known in prosperous times. Mr. 
Kynnersley concluded, amidst loud applause, by commending the 
working of the Institution, observing that all the Reports he received 
as to the influence of such establishments on the future of young 
criminals strengthened his conviction to their usefulness and in the 
propriety of greatly extending their operations.—C Snaw, Esq., 
seconded the resolution. He said that after nearly fifty years’ 
experience amongst working people, he had no hesitation in com- 
mending the Saltley Institution asa most valuable agency for cul- 
tivating an honest spirit of independence in the minds of youths who 
had unfortunately been led into crime. He concurred in the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Bracebridge as to the advantages of emigration to Canada. 
In none of our Colonies was there a greater demand for agricultural 
labour. On the general question he thought that the removal of the 
persons trained in these Schools to one of our Colonies was the best 
means of securing their ultimate and permanent reformation. The 
resolution was carried by acclamation. 

The Rev. I. Spooner moved a vote of thanks to the Committee 
for their services during the past year. Mr. Spooner urged 
that while a mild system should be adopted in Reformatories, the 
penal element should not be lost sight of. The boys should be 
made to feel that they were sent there for crime.—The Rev A.A. 
Extis seconded it, and in doing so urged that while preserving the 
penal aspect of Reformatories, the feeling of self-respect should be 
encouraged, and indiscriminate punishments avoided. 

On the motion of Dr. Merxson, seconded by the Rev. F, Wit- 
LIAMs, thanks were voted to Messrs Charles Ratcliff and W. Mor- 
gan, the Honorary Secretaries. 

The Rev. Dr. Mititer moved a vote of thanks to the Honorary 
Chaplain, the Rev. I’. Williams, and in doing so urged the impor- 
tance of founding reformatory training on the basis of religion, and 
contended that it was necessary to maintain the penal element, and 
to train the children to hard work and plain food. The child: must 
kuow that he had done wrong, and that to a certain extent he was 
suffering for that wrong. But it was not to be expected, however 
efficient these institutions might be, that the results would be pal- 
pable and immediate ; they must not yield to the morbid desire 
for immediate results. In order to be thoroughly effective the 
movement must be gradual. Let it be remembered, too, that al. 
though there were but fifty boys in the Saltley Reformatory, each 
lad was a centre of crime, and therefore it was not improbable that 
500 lads were represented by them—(hear, hear.)—Mr BaGnate se- 
conded the resolution, which was carried, 

Thanks were then voted to Mr. Tarleton, the Honorary Surgeon, 

on the motion of Mr. W. R. Luoxp, seconded by the Rev. J. T. 
Sunt. The first named gentlemen urged that greater attention 
should be paid to the education of children in the workhouse, 
inany of whom, owing to early neglect there, afterwards became in- 
mates of the gaol and the Reformatory. 

The Earl of Lircusre.p proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Char- 
les Ratcliff, for his able and unwearied services as Treasurer of the 
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Institution—(cheers). The noble Earl passed a very warm eulogium 
upon. Mr. Ratcliff whom, he said, he had always found ready to work 
with the utmost zeal and energy for the benefit of the College. He 
(Lord Litchfield) had inspected the accounts, which Mr. Ratcliff had 
made his especial care, and he must say that the admirable state in 
which he found them proved to his mind that their Treasurer took 
a strong interest in the College, and desired by every means in 
his power to advance its interests and prosperity—(applause). The 
accounts continually received of the career of former inmates of 
Reformatories amply proved the necessity for extending their 
good influences. He would suggest that the Committee should in 
their future Reports include some particulars of the career of the 
boys after leaving Saltley. Such facts would be not only deeply in- 
teresting but of the highest importance, as showing the real value 
of the Institution. The movement, he thought, stood pre-eminent 
for its practical utility in lessening crime and elevating the moral 
tone of the lowest class of the community, but whether they were 
in the right track to work it out fully it was not for him to say. 
He felt convinced, however, that great good would result from the 
system at present adopted, and he hoped therefore that in his own 
county, Staffordshire, one or two Institutions, similar to the one at 
Saltley, would ere long be established.—Mr. BracrsripcE seconded 
the proposition, and warmly eulogised the unwearied devotion of 
Mr. Ratcliff to the interests of the College. The resolution was 
carried by acclamation. 

The Rev. S. Gepcr next proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Har- 
wood and the Teachers of the School, which was seconded by Mr. 
MorGan. and carried unaniuously. 

The Earl of Lircnurretp having taken the chair, Mr. Charles 
Rarciirr moved, and C. SHaw Hsq., seconded, a vote of thanks 
to Lord Littelton for presiding.—His Lordship briefly acknowledged 
the vote, and the proceedings then terminated. 


REPORT. 


The Committee of the Birmingham Reformatory Institution have 
great pleasure in presenting to their subscribers and friends the 
Fifth Annual Report of their proceedings. 

Their work was formerly divided into two branches, namely, the 
Reformatory for Boys, at Saltley, and the Reformatory for Girls, in 
Camden-strect ; but the latter Institution has been transferred to 
the management of a separate Society, and is now carried on at the 
Coppice, at Smethwick. Your Committee have therefore been en- 
abled to devote their whole attention to the School, at Saltley, which 
they are happy to report as being in a higher state of efficiency than 
at any previous period. seen 

The experience of another year has, however, still further s ° / 
that the work is surrounded by difficulty, and that what ” een 
called, “the extirpation of regular juvenile crime,” is a social pro- 


blem of no easy solution. Sa, he pro- 
Reformatory Institutions are contributing to work out the p 
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blem, but many other agencies are required. Among these your 
Committee would earnestly press upon the consideration of all local 
authorities, employers of labour, and shopkeepers, particularly in a 
town like Birmingham, the duty of removing temptations to crime 
out of the way, while on the other hand the seeds of virtue and 
industry are sedulously cultivated, so that under God’s blessing a 
reputable character may be attained by multitudes of those who 
now belong to the “ perishing and dangerous class. 

In their last Report your Committee referred to the inadequacy 
of the buildings at Saltley, which have been enlarged to furnish 
accommodation for fifty boys, thus enabling the Institution not only 
to provide for cases furnished by the town of Birmingham and 
elsewhere, but also to carry out the contract which had been made 
with the Staffordshire Magistrates to receive twenty boys committed 
from that county in preference to other applicants. 

This enlargement of the institution has been now fully com- 
pleted, and the buildings have been made as perfect as possible. 
Mr. Adderley kindly lent the sum of £500 towards defraying the 
cost of the erection, for which loan the Committee pay interest at 
the rate of £5 per cent. per annum. There is also a balance of £204 
12s. due to the contractor. The Committee respectfully solicit con- 
tributions towards the discharge of these debts. 

The enlargement has materially contributed to the efficiency of 
the Institution, not only by enabling the Committee to receive an 
increased number of inmates, but also by providing accomodation 
on the premises for a gardiner and a resident schoolmaster, neither 
of whom formerly lived at the school. 

The officers of the school are the superintendent and Matron, two 
domestic Servants, the Schoolimaster, Gardiner, Shoemaker, and 
Tailor. 

With the increase of the number of inmates has arisen a neces- 
sity for more land on which they may be employed. This want 
has been supplied by the Committee becoming yearly tenants of 
two and a half acres of the garden land adjoining the School at the 
same annual rent as the other land in the neighbourhood, so that 
the boys have seven acres and a half of land now under cultivation. 
Your Committee are satisfied that agricultural labour is the best of 
all employments, when used as a means for the moral discipline of 
lads committed to a Reformatory; and they anticipate that ere 
long a still further extension of the boundaries of the Institution 
must be sought. They are therefore glad to be able to state that 
they have secured the option of taking additional land at Michael- 
mas next. . 

There are at the present time 50 boys in the School, and in refer- 
ence to the principles in which they are trained, and general de- 
tails of management, the Committee have much plersure in sub- 
mitting to the subscribers the following extracts from the Report 
by Mr. Humphreys, the Superintendent. 

On the subject of discipline Mr. Humphreys says— 

“It will be readily conceded, I think, that in a place where a 
number of the worst boys, taken from the most degraded class of 
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society, are collected together, discipline is of the first importance 
I don’t mean the mere soldier’s discipline of enforcing unquestion- 
ing obedience to all commands however trivial, though even that 
would of itself be in many instances a great tnroad upon the dis- 
orderly habits to which such boys have been accustomed. By dis- 
cipline I mean all those influences, mental and physical, arising 
from position, teaching in School, regular work, wholesome and 
sufficient diet, cleanliness of rooms, persons, and clothing, &e., and 
the constant inculeation of the principle that it is more the practice 
of what is right which is desired, than the mere knowledge of it. 
Knowledge—what is often called religious kaowledge—many of 
them are not so devoid of as some people imagine, but they are 
without the feeling which would constrain them to use that know- 
ledge as a guide for their daily life. Conscience has been stitled in 
them instead of being cultivated. They can steal and lie without 
remorse—without that horribly miserable feeling which even the 
suggestion of crime brings to the heart of a being properly educated. 

“I by no means say that reformatory discipline is all that is neces- 
cessary to work an enduring change in their dispositions. Unques- 
tionabiy all our efforts depend for success upon a higher power and 
a holier influence than any belonging to this world. Still we must 
not expect success without the efforts, nor without the hoy’s own 
will being to some extent enlisted in the attempt to free him from 
the moral trammels in which vice has entangled him. I have heard 
it disputed whether Reformatories should not be to some extent 
penal in character. A little thought would have shown that such a 
question is not open to discussion. In one feature they are undoubt- 
edly penal—they are places of detention, In every other respect 
they are purely and simply schools, industrial or trade schools, where 
every one must work. ‘There is nothing penal in that. 

« Tlowever much it may suit the purpose of some people to sneer 
and call them ‘places of reward for criminals,’ the recipients of 
the so called reward think otherwise. Some of them wou!d rather 
be in prison, where they would have nothing to do, Some are con- 
tented and thankful for the care taken of them and the kindness 
shown them. Generally scarcely one in ten would remain in the 
School voluntarily. Hyen those who have a real desire for a re- 
formation of life, still desire liberty under the idea that they shall 
be able henceforth to resist temptation ; and I do not think that, 
after a reasonable period of probation, this feeling ought to be dis- 
couraged. Certainly our Schoojs ought not to be conducted so that 
boys could attach to them the feeling or notion of a permanent 
home; nor on the other hand ought they purposely be uncomfort- 
ably homely, for in that case any boy of the cuteness pertainmg to 
the class would quickly exercise his privilege of choosing his resi- 
dence in one of our country prisons, where he would be in that de- 
lightful (to him) state of having ‘ nothing to do.’ . he 

“& A dislike of recular work, either in school or shop, arising from 
the want of early training in habits of usefulness, is a leading fea 
ture in juvenile criminals, only equalled by their dislike of pre 
food. Thay would rather have one stuffing of dainties than three 
good plain meals. 
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“ Many of them are the children of parents who live on the fat of 
the land, or who feast one day and starve the next. In short, there 
are three things in Reformatories which will effectually prevent 
their being looked upon as rewards by young thieves, namely, § re- 
straint of liberty, hard work, and plain living.’”"—The Committee 
would adopt these views, only pointing out that though it is true 
that, abstractedly considered, there is nothing penal in an industrial 
school regularly conducted ; still the remarks of the Superintendent 
show that in the estimation of the class on which the Reformatory 
Institution is intended to operate the School does present a penal as- 

ect. Speaking in reference to the opinions of the working classes 
about the Reformatory, Mr. Humphreys says— 

« T never yet heard an honest working man speak of our boys as 
objects of his envy, but I have again and again heard mothers and 
fathers caution their children against crime, when they have seen our 
lads hard at work on the land, or walking two and two to Church. 
I have often heard such expressions as the following :—‘ They look 
well off enough, but I should not like my lad to go there.’ And 
again—* Kh! poor children, what sort of fathers and mothers must 
they have had?’ Not one word or look of envy.” 

As to the most suitable employment for the inmates, Mr. Hum- 
phreys reports as follows -— 

‘“‘] have good reason to be of opinion that land work is the natural 
antidote to town-poison: that it is in every respect, whether ot dis- 
cipline, moral regeneration, or financially, the most advantageous of 
all occupations—provided always that there be proper superintend- 
euce, a fair proportion of land to the number of hands, and a con- 
stant market for produce. It is this last advantage which makes the 
trades in large Retormatories so much more flourishing than in 
small ones. ‘They are their own customers. The large numbers 
find work the one for the other in shoeing, clothing, feeding, &c. A 
boy with a trade in his fingers will at the expiration of his term of 
detention almost to a certainty seek employment in town. He will 
have to live in a neighbourhood densely populated and abounding in 
gin-palaces, beer-houses, and other houses which I need not mention, 
and marine-store shops. Is there, can there be a reasonable hope 
that a youth of seventeen or eighteen years of age would stand 
against the temptations of such circumstances? Country or colonial 
life is unquestionably the most suitable for some years at least atter 
leaving the Reformatory. It gives opportunity for good resolutions 
to strengthen, and industrious habits to be confirmed. With a view 
to these results I wish we had more land: what we have has been 
worked into capital condition for the current year, so that we hope 
to make up a little for the small return of the past. The gardener’s 
wages fall heavily upon so small a quantity of land as the five acres 
how under cultivation. If we could have the next two fields we 
should have about eleven acres altogether, to be managed as a gare 
den, not as a farm.” 

In reference to the instruction of the boys in the trades of tarlor 
and shoemaker now carried on at Saltley, Mr. Humphreys says— 
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“ The great difficulty is to find an outlet for the productions of the 
shops. We have now a considerable stock of boots and shoes on 
hand, also a quantity of men’s trousers. It is very desirable that 
all these should be sold.” 

Statistics.—There were 39 boys in the School on the 31st of De- 
cember, 1857. 20 had been convicted once, 8 twice, 5 thrice, 2 four 
times, | five, 1 six, 1 nine, 1 ten—total, 39. 11 had received no 
education at all, 8 just knew the alphabet, 9 could read a little, 10 
could read and write imperfectly, 1 could read and write well— 
total, 39. 15 had both parents living, 7 had the father only, 1) 
mother only, 6 neither parents—total, 39. 7 were from Lancashire, 
9 from Middlesex, 10 from Staffordshire, 10 from Warwickshire, 1 
from Worcestershire, } from Cheshire, 1 from Gloucestershire— 
total, 39. ** Since the 31st of December 12 more boys have been ad- 
mitted, and one left to go to the Akbar Ship Reformatory, leaving 
us altogether 50 inmates now in the School.” 

In his report Mr. Humphreys further says—“ I have great plea- 
sure in acknowledging the interest which the monthly Visitors have 
manifested in everything connected with the efficiency of the Insti- 
tution, as also the kindness of several friends who have given us 
very tangible evidence of their good-will in the form of presents, 
namely, H. Yates, Esq., two dozen spades and two dozen garden 
forks ; Messrs. Mapplebeck and Lowe, a culinary digester ; C. Rat- 
cliff, Esq., a hamper of fruit; Mr. W. Redding, a set of boys’ shoe- 
making tools. 

‘* You will be glad to learn that Mr, T. J. Haworth and several 
students from the College continue to conduct the Sunday afternoon 
School, and that their efforts are of great service, and highly appre- 
ciated by the boys. No boy ever attempts to shirk the Sunday 
School—always the reverse. What progress is being made in that 
which is the main aim and object of the Institution time alone can 
show. It isa work requiring patience as weil as faith.” 1 

To these extracts the Committee will add only a few words. Their 
thanks are due to the Honorary Surgeon and other officers, whose 
services have been cheerfully rendered during the past year, and 
they recommend that these gentlemen, and the Sunday School 
Teachers who have regularly visited the Institution, receive the best 
thanks of the subscribers for the zeal and interest they have displayed. 

The restoration of the inmates to the world as useful members of 
society will complete the work which your Committee seek to ac- 
complish, Happily the prejudices against the employment of crimi- 
nals, arising from the imperfection of former systems of prison at 
formation, are rapidly dying out, and it is found that employmen 
can be obtained both in England and her Colonies for young per- 
sons who have been trained in such Institutions as the one at Salt- 
ley. Your Committee are anxious to take full advantage of this 
favourable state of things. They are able to look with rs 
upon many instances of boys who, on the completion of own ne 
terms of detention at Saltiey, have been placed out in eligib ti 
tions in and about Birmingham, where they are now creditably em- 
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ployed, and of others who have emigrated with good prospects of 
achieving a fair start in life. 

In closing their review of the past the Committee feel assured that 
society at large will cheerfully sympathise in the desire which all 
those who have worked in this cause now feel, to offer humble and 
hearty acknowledgments to Him from whom all good comes for the 
measure of success which has attended their labours, and to derive 
encouragement to persevere in this work of love, because He has 
emphatically declared that His Word, the Word which this Institu- 
tion constantly sets up as its standard of faith and conduct, shall not 
return unto Him void. 


In the early part of April, a petition to parliament was cir- 
culated for signature amongst the inhabitants of Londonderry, 
the objects of which the following letter will explain, and it, to our 
mind, but half exposes the injurious results which would surely 
follow if the state should concede the changes prayed for by the 
petizioners :— 

REFORMATORY SCHOOLS IN UNION WORKHOUSES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE FREEMAN, 


1, Upper Pembroke-street, 
April 6th, 1858, 

Sir,—I trust you will permit me to offer, through the medium of 
your paper, a few observations upon the Derry petition to parlia- 
ment, praying for the establishment of reformatory schools in union 
workhouses. The petition consists of four paragraphs, The first 
is a palpable truism, the other three are founded upon a total mis- 
conception, or ignorance, of what the reformatory principle is, and 
of the system, on which—and on which only—reformatory agency 
can be successfully developed. The first paragraph tells us that no 
provision is made in Ireland for the Reformation of juvenile offen- 
ders, and that jail association but corrupts the more deeply. Most 
true in each particular. The second paragraph declares that state 
reformatories for juvenile offenders are expensive, and that a stigma 
hangs in after life about those who may have been confined in 
such institutions. If by astate reformatory is meant an ‘ overgrown 
young jail” the petitioners are right, but no one thinks of such an 
awful abuse. But, if they mean that a reformatory, founded by local 
self-imposed rates, or by local charity, and aided by government 
inspection and a state subvention, then they are wrong—as wrong 
as in their statements that a stigma hangs in after years around 
those who have been confined in reformatories. ‘This statement is 
simple absurd and without the slightest proof, whilst France, Hol- 
land, Belgium, America, Scotland, and England furnish us with 
countless proofs that exactly the opposite is the result. By the 
third paragraph the legislature is told that “the existing machinery 
of the Irish poor-law system might be advantageously employed for 
the collateral reformation of juvenile offenders, the only changes 
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required being the allocation of a ward in each union workhouse 
for a reformatory school, and the appointment of a schoolmaster 
and schoolmistress to take charge of its male and female department 
respectively.” It would be impossible to show in so few words a 
more complete ignorance of all the facts bearing on juvenile refor- 
mation than is exhibited in this paragraph. The family principle 
is ignored; individualisation is ignored ; separation of religions 
is ignored; all the proved wisdom of the systems advocated by 
Mary Carpenter, by Recorder Hill, by Frederic Hill, by Demetz, andby 
the Rev. John Clay, is ignored ; all those beautiful teachings in which 
all—from Demetz to Barwick Baker—from Pol to De Gasparin— 
from Mary Carpenter tothe Nuns of Arno’s Court agree—are ignored, 
and in their place is substituted a scheme as ill designed as it would 
be mischievous—as absurd as it would be inoperative,and which would 
teach neither self dependence nor self respect—not even self con- 
trol—a scheme which could never arise the soul of “ the city Arab, 
the home Heathen” to its God—which could never wake in his 
heart the energy and the spirit ofa man. It could do none of these 
things, but it would leave him the poor worthless human weed—as 
all know the vast majority of our workhouse reared children if a 
boy, with no home save the workhouse and the jail—ifa girl, 
with no home save the cruel street, and no refuge but the hospital 
or the asylum. You know, sir, and we all know, that these work- 
house children are a disgrace to any civilized nation. If you doubt 
it, the jail records, the hospital books, and the workhouse officers 
will proveit. Above all the fifty girls whom the Sisters of Mercy, in 
Baggot-street, are attempting to reclaim will furnish a fair sample 
of the inmates of the proposed allocated wards of the workhouse, 
where “ collateral reformation” is to be carried out through the 
agency of ‘the existing machinery” of the Irish poor-law system. 
The fourth paragraph of the petition is entirely wrong in the as- 
sumption that the English reformatory acts at all contemplate such a 
scheme as the petitioners desire to see carried out; and in praying for 
the extension of the English acts to Ireland they pray for that which 
would be unsuited to our people, and which would in no way aid the 
petitioners in securing the objects they desire. It is much to be re- 
gretted that 400 of the chief inhabitants of Derry should have signed 
this petition—a petition which must excite the most profound as- 
tonishment of Mr. Adderley, of Sir John Pakington,of Lord Stanley, 
and of the other members of the present government who are old, and 
active, and intelligent friends of the reformatory movement. Par- 
don this trespass on your space; but I trust you will excuse an old 
and continuous worker in the cause, if I thus endeavour to expose 
serious errors—more especially when a reformatory schools bill 
for Ireland, which has received the assent of all in} this country 
and in England capable, from a knowledge of facts and principles, 
of giving a sound judgment, is about to be introduced to the House 
of Commons by Mr. Sergeant Deasy and Mr. John Bagwell. 
I am, Sir, 
Very truly yours, 
Parrick JosepH Morray. 
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MEMORANDUM of a Conversation I held to-day with Rev. Mr. 


M‘Cau.um,the Chaplain and Master of the Boys’ Refuge, Glasgow. 


Glasgow, Good Friday, April 2nd, 1858. 


I called to-day on Mr. M‘Callum at the Refuge. On entering I 
saw a boy standing about in the hall. 

Mr. M‘Callum received me very cordially, and I had an interesting 
and valuable conversation with him. . 

Decrease of Crime in Glasgow.—Mr. M‘Callumn mentioned that he 
is bringing out a report (now in the press) which shows that since 
the Reformatory system has been introduced here, there has been a 
great diminution of the number of inmates in the Citv Bridewell. 
Seven years ago the number of prisoners was 700 odd. Now, though 
the population of the city has much increased, the numbers of pri- 
soners is only 300 odd; this Mr. M‘C. attributes to the combined 
action of the Refuges and the Industrial School, but he thinks the 
Refuges have been the most important causes of the diminution as 
they are much larger than the Industrial Schools. 

Runaways.—Mr. M‘C. says he was sometime ago much plagued by 
boys escaping. They used to be recommitted to prison as a punish- 
ment. ‘This, however, did more harm than good. The boys would 
say on their return that they were better off in gaol than in the 
Refuge, in that they rose at 7 o’clock instead of 6, that their food was 
better, &c. &c. Mr. M‘C. thinks the present gaol treatment far too 
mild. Mr. M‘C. has given over having the boys re-committed to 
prison and punishes them himself by the ‘ towse” and by separation 
from their fellows for a considerable time. There has been no 
escape for six months past, though the boys go out. They went 
to the panorama a little while ago (at least 300 of them) and one 
hundred go each Sunday to Church, 100 one Sunday, another 100 
another Sunday, and so on, Some also go to the land which is cul. 
tivated. The school play grounds, workshops, &c. are encompassed 
by a wall, and the door is locked, so that they may be said to be usually 
in a state of confinement. 

Admission. —I asked Mr. M‘C. what he did with a boy when first 
admitted, whether he placed him at once withthe others. Mr. M°C, 
said, certainly not. The boy whom I saw in the hall was a new 
comer. Mr. M‘C. keeps each new comer thus for some days, talks 
to him, and endeavours to bring him to a sense of his condition. 
When Mr. M‘C. thinks a good effect has been produced, he places 
the boy under the care of a very good boy, directing the former to 
speak only to the latter, and this is continued until Mr. M:‘C, thinks 
the new comer may be safely trusted to mix with his fellows generally. 
Formerly much mischief was done by new comers talking of their 
misdeeds to their companions. ‘The above system tends to prevent 
the practice, which is also forbidden under severe punishment. | 

Trades._Mr. M«@. thinks it desirable to have a multiplicity of 
employments, as he finds that a boy does much better at what he 
chooses himself. A certain proportion of his boys choose agriculture, 
but the major part do not like it; when the school is placed in pos- 
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session ef a farm which will be soon, in addition to their present 
ground, he intends to employ about a hundred in husbandry, which 
is about as many as he expects will prefer that occupation. The 
whole number in the school is more than 400, most of whom are town 
boys, who do not generally like husbandry though some of them do. 

Mr. M‘C, is about to have a large smithy erected, where he will 
be able to employ many boys as smiths. Many prefer this trade 
which is in much request both in Glasgow and the colonies. 

Marks.—A bad mark is placed against a boy’s name, and three bad 
marks disqualifies a boy for the next treat, such as going to any sight 
to which the boys are taken sometimes or joining the excursion to 
the sea side which is taken annually by steamboat. 

Miscelluneous.—Sixteen boys have just left the Refuge, being sent 
to Montreal consigned to a benevolent gentleman there who under- 
takes to get them employment. 

Mr. M‘C. does not agree with Mr. Baker of Hardwicke, that boys 
should not be committed to Reformatories on their first convictions. 
He thinks that each case should be dealt with on its individual merits, 
and where a boy is likely to become a regular offender he should be 
sent to a Reformatory, on his first conviction. He showed me the 
history which the boy I saw in the hall, who was convicted for the 
first time, had given of himself, which clearly shewed that he would 
in all probability have become a thief had he not been sent toa 


Reformatory. 
(Signed) ALFRED HILL. 


We are indebted to Mr. Alfred Hill, for his kindness in sup- 
plying these notes; and we are very happy to find that the 
Glasgow House of Refuge is making that progress in useful- 
ness predicted for it by the Recorder of Birmingham, and out 
worthy friend, the Rev., Dr. Craik. How long are we to be 
without such institutions in Ireland, how long are we to beas- 
tounded by such police reports as the following, taken from The 
Limerick Reporter of April 13th? 


“ Saoriirtinc.—John Hanly, a juvenile, who is within the statu- 
table age of whipping, 14 years, was brought up for the thirty-sixth 
time by Constable Nash, who charged him with stealing 3lbs. of tea 
off the counter in Mr. Quinn’s shop and walking off with it, but was 
detected in the street; and, this fact being established, the magis- 
trates sentenced him to be imprisoned for three months with hard 


labour and two whippings.” 


When Peachum sings, in The Beggar's Opera, ‘‘l wonder 
any man alive would ever rear a daughter!” we all laugh, but 
really it appears to us that sons are generally more a 
and we have, under our system, no means of checking their ev! 
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propensities if the youths stop short of the committal of that 
which is actual crime in the contemplation of the taw. It is 
otherwise in France, and in this phase of Javenile Reformation 
(more especially as regards the sons of persons in affluent cir- 
cumstances,) M. Demetz is as successful in his efforts as in 
these cases coming more fully within the scope of Mettray. 
From the Medland Counties Herald of April 8th we take the 
following, from the pen of one to whom the country and all in- 
terested in the Reformatory Question owe the deepest debts of 
gratitude :— 


Our readers will perhaps recollect that a translation of the Report 
for 1856 of the Reformatory at Mettray, appeared in the Midland 
Counties Herald towards the close of that year. We have now the 
pleasure to present to them the Report for 1857; and in doing so 
we desire to draw their attention to a new feature in that important 
institution. 

We must premise that in France a power, entitled Correction Pa- 
ternelle, is lodged in the hands of parents to procure, by application 
before an appointed tribunal, the imprisonment for short periods of 
their unruly offspring. By virtue of articles 375 and 376 of the 
Code civil, children under sixteen years of age may be thus impri- 
soned for one month, while those between sixteen and twenty-one 
years of age are liable to six month’s confinement. 

In a late edition of his pamphlet upon Mettray, M. Cochin, quo- 
ting from its annual reports, states that formerly there existed in 
Paris alone any institution suited to the reception of children of the 
upper classes who had rendered themselves liable to Correction Pater- 
nelle. Elswhere the gaol was the only place in which the sentence 
of the Court upon them could be carried into execution, and the 
dread of exposing them to the contaminating influences of pro- 
miscuous imprisonment naturally deterred parents from resorting to 
such means of repression. Those who could afford to do so pre- 
ferred to send their unmanageable sons abroad, in the hope of thus 
removing them from pernicious associates, and breaking their bad 

habits. But by this course they often only substituted one form of 
dissipation for another, and by interupting the youths’ studies, and 
placing them beyond their control, not unfrequently aggravated the 
evil they sought to cure. Detention in agricultural colonies similar to 
that which ordinary young offenders undergo would be found un- 
suited to the class now under consideration. The system pursued 
in these establishments is not calculated to effect a cure within so li- 
mited atime as that for which alone such youths can by law be im- 
prisoned; and they would, moreover, be liable to form intimacies 
among their companions which would be most injurious 1p after lite. 
By placing them, however, in separate confinement while there every 
objection is obviated. * ‘Its effects must have been witnessed, 





* Notice sur Mettray, par Augustin Cochin. 
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says M. Demetz, ‘for the happy influence it exercises on the moral 
being of the youth to be justly appreciated. A thorough change 
takes place in him. With no amusements or diversion to distract his 
attention, there is nothing which can drive from his mind the exhor- 
tation and advice he receives. Meditation brings his past life con- 
stantly before him. In solitude his pride and self-love vanish. His 
thoughts necessarily are turned inward. He is no longer ashamed 
to listen to the whispers of conscience, which have been most justly 
alled, The voice of Gov.’ By degrees he becomes open to re- 
ligious impressions. Work is welcome, first, as affording him some- 
thing to do, while very soon he comes to regard it as a pleasure. 
He eagerly applies himself to it, and what until then he had looked 
upon as an irksome task, he learns to consider a source of consola- 
tion, and even so great a necessary that the heaviest punishment it is 
possible to inflict upon him is to deprive him of all occupation. 
The short duration of his imprisonment must remove every appre- 
hension from the minds of those who might be disposed to dread the 
ill effects of separate confinement.” * 

Three years ago, it would appear, M. Demetz began to receive 
under his care the sons of wealthy parents. whose unruly conduct 
rendered them unmanageable at home or in ordinary schools. The 
maintenance and education of these pupils is, of course, paid for by 
their friends. This extension of his enterprise has been atteuded, 
we are informed in the present report, with such happy results that 
M. Demetz contemplates enlarging the accommodation devoted to 
these youths, in order to receive more than the very limited number 
he has hitherto been able to admit. As it is a part of his system to 
separate pupils of this class completely from each other, and indeed 
to keep the fact of their presence in the institution a secret from all 
but the officers and their own families, while at the same time ample 
provision is made for preserving their health, and conducting their 
education ina manner befitting their position in society, it is ob- 
vious that the buildings appropriated to their use must be elaborate, 
and consequently costly. Hitherto the few pupils belonging to the 
upper classes that have yet been received at Mettray have not been 
lodged, we believe, in a house specially built for them, but M. 
Demetz is now desirous that one should be forthwith prepared. 
We have seen the design for the edifice he contemplates erecting. 
Each youth will have a distinet dwelling, consisting of three rooms, 
with a sinall garden attached for the purposes of exercise aud re- 
creation. Though these dwellings are so arranged as to render 
communication between the inhabitants impossible, they are yet com- 
pletely under the surveillance of the officers. Professors and a 
chaplain will reside at the establishment, while each boy will, we 
underscand, be under the care of a separate tutor. M. Demetz him- 
self will watch over all. 

We gather from the report before us that the need for such an 
institution is more strongly felt in France than we should hope tt 1s 


* Rapport sur les Colonies Agricoles; lu a la Réunion Internat!- 
onale de Charité, par M. Demetz.—1855- 
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in England. We cannot but fear, however, that numerous instances 
may be met with even in our own country in which such disci- 
pline as that of Mettray would afford the only hope of reclaiming 
the lad whom natural infirmities of character, over-indulgence, or 
other untoward circumstances have rendered the bane of his family, 
to become at a later period a curse to society. It is this conviction 
which has elicited our remarks. We have been informed that M. 
Demetz would willingly admit English youths, and should their 
friends desire to conceal the fact of their being in a Reformatory it 
would not be difficult to do so, for as the custom already prevails 
amongst us of sending our sons abroad for education, there would 
be nothing to attract attention in thus placing a lad at school in 
France, supposing the name of the school were suppressed. Mettray 
isa Roman Catholic Institution, and a boy of that creed would doubt- 
less feel more at home there than a Protestant. The religious edu- 
cation of the latter, however, would of course invariably be entrusted 
to a minister of his own faith; an arrangement for which the prox- 
imity of Tours, where not only a large number of English reside, 
but, we believe, a clergyman of the Anglican establishment officiates, 
affords probably peculiar facilities. That any attempt to proselytise 
would be permitted in an institution of which M. Demetz is at the 
head, no one acquainted with his character would for a moment 
believe. 


REPORT OF M. DEMETZ, 
Director of the Agricultural Colony of Mettray, 
To the Société Paternelle.—1857. 


GenTLemMen,— After eighteen years of existence, and, we may add, 
of success, we might be excused from again coming before the public, 
in order to set forth the results obtained at Mettray ; the more so 
that our institution, fromthe very day of its commencement, has al- 
ways been open to those most competent to Judge of it, with a view 
to its advantages being fairly appreciated. 

Still, when the object of'the enterprise under consideration is to 
throw light on one of the most complex problems of social economy 
—the improvement of the human race; when the most efficacious 
means of preparing a happier future for our country are being 
sought in arresting the progress of demoralisation, the last word 
can never be uttered. Scarcely is one evil obviated than another is 
discovered, to which a remedy must be applied. Thus it is that 
after devoting your attention to tie poor and criminal children you 
found sunk in misery, you have resolutely undertaken the case—ac- 
cording to the plan indicated by the law, which decrees the establish- 
ment of Penitentiary Colonies *__of those young persons belonging 








* See the Law of August 5th, 1850, and the very remarkable 
Report of M. Corne which precedes it. This may be considered 
the most important document which has been published relating to 
young detenus, whose precise position is not fully understood by the 
public, 


[In the law here alluded to, besides the above and various other 
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to the middle and upper classes who, without absolutely infringing 
the penal laws, are not the less deserving of correction. We speak 
of children detained by virtue of correction paternelle. 

That spirit of resistance to all control which, spreading from one 
to another, has infected every rank of society, has penetrated from 
public life even into the domestic circle; and there are at this time 
parents among us who, to their astonishment, have encountered on 
the part of their children a degree of insubordination, often even of 
audacity—for the expression is not too strong—of which their pre- 
decessors would never have dreamt. We cannot help quoting, in 
illustration of this opinion, an answer made to us very lately by 
one of our pupils whom we had reproved for most outrageous con- 
duct towards his widowed mother. He replied—** Why what could 
you expect?” My school-fellows always told me it was degrading 
to obey a woman.” The lad was scarcely sixteen years old, and the 
woman was his mother ! 

And if paternal authority is but too often despised, it must be ad- 
mitted that the authority of mothers is still more disregarded ; we 
mean of those widowed mothers whose children, aware that they 
will one day inherit a large fortune, think only of the time when they 
will be able to spend it. These are the individuals whom we more 
especially desire to deal with. They require, more than any other 
class, that some check should be applied to their spirit of insubordin- 
ation; they imagine, poor children, that by their precocious depra- 
vity they raise themselves to the dignity of manhood. The mother 





provisions, it is decreed that ‘‘ Colonies Correctionelles,” of a more 
penal character than the “ Colonies Agricoles,” shall be established 
for the reception of the worst class of juvenile offenders, including 
those who, after being admitted into a Reformatory School, prove 
themselves by their insubordinate conduct to be unworthy of its ad- 
vantages, and are certain to exercise an evil influence over their 
companions. Unfortunately, no such colonies have yet been founded 
but that the want of them is sorely felt may be inferred from the 
earnestness with which M. Demetz, in a report recently addressed 
to the Minister of the Interior, urges that the decree should be car- 
ried into execution. 

The managers of various Reformatories in our own country have 
latterly expressed a strong opinion in favour of the establishment of 
Penal Schools, to which they could send unmanageable children, to 
be dealt with more severely than the discipline of their own institu- 
tions permits. At present the only alternative to retaining inmates 
whose depravity and insubordination exercise a most injurious influ- 
ence over their better disposed companions, is to send them to gaol, 
from which, after a short incarceration, the managers are compelled 
to receive them back, whether they have been benefited or further 
corrupted by their imprisonment ; and when the utter unsuitable- 
ness of a gaol to the right treatment of children 1s remembered, it 
can scarcely be doubted that they usually come out worse than they 
go in. ]— Trans. 
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of one of these, not long since, wrote to us, as mothers alone can 
write :—] see clearly that itis my weakness which has caused all the 
mischief, and that I deserve to be consigned to a cell by the side of 
that which my child occupies. Will you aid me to regain that au- 
thority which Providence entrusted me with, but which I knew not 
how to maintain?” We gladly acceded to sueh a request; and 
strengthened by this touching appeal we addressed her ungrateful 
son in these words, “ You have cruelly treated her whom it was 
your duty to cherish and respect ; you have shamefully abused her 
kindness. A mother’s heart is far more deeply wounded by the bad 
conduct of her son than it could be even by stabs from a poniard ; 
and yet yours would willingly have said to you, ‘Strike but listen.’ 
But now the time for indulgence is past. I am become the deposi- 
tory of that authority you have too long despised, and it is with me 
you will have to deal. I have two hands—the one wears a gauntlet 
of iron, the other a velvet glove. It depends upon your beha- 
viour which I shall use. Do not attempt to struggle; you can ne- 
ver outdo me in strength. Besides, why struggle with your friends ? 
I wage war with your faults only, not with yourself; but to bring 
you back into the right path I shall not hesitate to use the utmost 
severity should it be necessary ; power and authority are combined 
in my hands.” 

This language, which indicates to our pupils the line of conduct we 
intend to pursue towards them, never fails to make an impression on 
their young minds; and we must admit that, with very few exceptions, 
we find they yield to our exhortations. It is true that we neglect 
no means of convincing them that we never exercise severity towards 
them but with regret. Without such a conviction our efforts would 
be fruitless, Thus no lad comes to us without our having written 
to him some time before, to urge him to alter his behaviour. This 
letter is transmitted by the President du Tribunal to his parents, who 
return it to us, that we may modify it to suit the character of the 
child. It,is usually couched in some such terms as the following :— 

“T learn with regret that by your conduct you give your excel- 
lent family serious cause of complaint, and that the exhortations of 
your parents have produced no effect. The time for severity has ar- 
rived. An order issued by the President du Tribunal, will deprive 
you of your liberty, and in the cell to which you are about to be con- 
signed, you will have to reflect upon the melancholy consequences 
which have resulted from forgetting your duty. Charged with ex- 
ecuting this severe sentence, which will immediately be passed upon 
you, I earnestly wish to mediate between your family and yourself, 
and obtain for you a reprieve. Profit by the time afforded you, and 
implore from your parents pardon for your past conduct; as yet, 
disgrace attaches only to yourself, but hereafter it will recoil ona 
name you ought to honour. From the very day on which you re- 
ceive this letter, cultivate industrious habits, be submissive and res- 
pectful, seek to revive in your heart those feelings of religion which 
were the joy of your early childhood, and which you have so soon 
forgotten ; show yourself grateful to God, who has prompted me to 
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save you from the punishment awarded to your guilty conduct. If 
neglecting this fatherly warning, you persist in the unhappy course 
you have adopted, do not reproach bim who has done his utmost to 
spare you the severe treatment which you will then fully deserve. 
Give me the gratification of having aided in 
leading you back into the path of duty, and of restoring that happi- 
ness to your family which you ought never to have disturbed.” 


But there is yet time. 


r . . £, . . rn . e ° 
We have the satisfaction of informing you that in some instances 


this warning has sufficed to arrest the youth in his downward pro- 


gress. 


If, notwithstanding this endeavour, he persist in his evil 


conduct, and he is brought here, we say to him, “ My dear boy, 


how is it that you are come here ? 


I did all in my power to save 


you from being sent to a place of punishment; but I warned you 
that if you persisted in grieving your family, I should treat you with 


severity. 


I must keep my word, or you would not believe me in 


future; but if you behave well, if you amend your habits, if you ex- 
hibit the slightest symptom of repentance,and of returning to a right 
course, you may be assured of the eagerness with which I shall give 


you credit for a desire to improve.” 


In general the success of an 


undertaking depends on the manner in which it is begun; and it is 
consequently very important that the first impression made on the 
lad’s mind should be a favourable one. 


Their authority is, for a time at least, placed in our hands by the 


parents, who give their word of honour to leave us to act on all 


points as we shall deem best. 
reasons. 
cation. 


We require this concession for two 
First:—We are testing an entirely new system of edu- 
If we are hampered in its application by interposition on 


the part of the family, it will not be possible to discover whether the 
system has been ill applied, or whether it is bad in itself, and public 


opinion will proscribe it for ever. 


Secondly :—In assuming as re- 


gards the child the whole responsibility of the rigorous measures 
adopted towards him, we avoid the risk of destroying what little 


affection for his family may yet survive in his heart. 


What little 


affection! Painful indeed must these words be to parents when they 
feel but too often that it is the very excess of their tenderness which 
has brought about this miserable result ; truly instructive are they for 


the future ! 


But were we to attempt to trace effects to their causes, 


we might, Gentlemen, publish a volume instead of a report. We will 
leave it to time to supply us with fresh arguments. 


You may, perhaps, be surprised that we should have, to some 


extent, thrown into a dialogue form, the narrative we have just re- 
lated, instead of contenting ourselves with a simple analysis. We 
believed, however, that this was the best method of explaining our 
system. In thus bringing it into operation before you, so to speak, 
you could better appreciate both its advantages and drawbacks. It 
now remains for us only to statea few details which will throw 
light upon this department as a whole. 


The approach of the holidays increases the number of applications 
from parents for admission—a fact easily explained. 

It is obvious to the heads of families that at such a season they run 
a risk of rewarding the child whose conduct during the whole past 
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year has been bad, for it is impossible to change home into a place of 
punishment at a time when all is joy and festivity, especially where 
there are other children who deserve nothing but praise, “On the 
other hand, at some schools pupils are not permitted to remain dur- 
ing the holidays ; and in all the discipline, at this period of rest from 
work, is sure to be relaxed. Removing to Mettray obviates all these 
difficulties ; one inconvenience alone remaining, namely, that at this 
season we cannot arrange for our lads to compete in writing exercises 
with the lads of the [neighbouring] Public School, as they are accur- 
tomed to do during the session. We must acknowledge that in so far 
they lose a motive to emulation ; but at the same time our discipline 
is the more felt at this period of the year, when the child’s thoughts 
uaturally revert to the enjoyments from which he is cut off.* 

But though we can thus deprive those lads of their holiday who do 
not deserve it, we reserve the means of enabling such among our 
pupils to enjoy it as during their stay with us have shown a desire to 
do well. 

It is by this potent alternative—everything to hope if they behave 
well, and everything to fear if they behave ill—that men are kept in 
the path of duty, and a fortiori the child. 

We have met with much sympathy and aid from some excellent 
clergymen in our neighbourhood. Desiring to promote our under- 
taking, they agree to receive our pupils as boarders, whenever we are 
of opinion that the strict discipline of Mettray has sufficiently operated 
on their young hearts. ‘Thus we afford these lads an opportunity of 
exercising their liberty under certain restrictions. 

In this intermediate stage we can judge how far we have influenced 
their disposition. It is a species of moral quarantine, which indicates 
what we have to hope or to fear from the future. 

We will conclude this explanation of our system by an observation 
which we trust may bear fruit in making parents understand how 
important it is not to delay entrusting their children to us, until they 
have become utterly unmanageable. Hitherto success has crowned 
our efforts, even when we had to deal with individuals from sixteen to 
eighteen years old; though we must confess that we had serious 
misgivings with respect to them. Our task, however, has been far 
easier, and attended with the happiest results when our pupils have 
been under fourteen years of age. 

It is easy to understand why, when the only alternative was to con- 
sign the child to gaol, the step was delayed until the case became 
extreme, just as amputation is adopted only when gangrene has set 
in. Butnow the remedy consists in sending the youth not to prison, but 





We must not omit to express our sincere gratitude to the Prin- 
cipal and the Professors of the Lycée at Tours, who have been good 
enough to permit our pupils to write exercises with theirs, they in- 
forming us of the subject of the composition. Our pupils never 
sign their names to their exercises, in order that their incognito may 
be preserved. ‘Thus they are benefited by the spirit of emulation, 
without the seclusion in which it is desirable to keep them, for a 
time at least, being interrupted. 
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to what may be called a strict school, where, however, he goes out 
of doors every day with the person who superintends his education, 
and is even permitted occasionally to make longer excursions, pro- 
vided his conduct be very satisfactory. It is impossible, therefore, to 
explain the neglect on the parts of heads of families of the Refor- 
matory means we place at their disposal, and the efficiency of which 
no longer admits of doubt. * 

Being now convinced, by three years’ experience, of the advantages 
of our new department, we would gladly see its benefits shared by a 
larger number. For this reason we have thought of admitting child- 
ren from foreign countries who cause their parents anxiety and 
trouble. The distance, instead of being a drawback, should rather 
be considered an advantage, as it would aid to keep the lad’s secret. 
Moreover, when entirely removed from the scenes among which he 
has lived, and where doubtless he has too often found persons ready 
to indulge his evil tendencies, the youth will be driven by the isolation 
in which he will be placed to endeavour to gain our affection, certain 
of winning it if he behave well. 

We are aware that national manners differ, and that in some coun- 
tries paternal authority maintains its ascendancy ; but the means of 
preserving this happy state of things in the midst of the spirit of in- 
subordination which threatens to spread throughout the world, lies in 
convineing young persons that should the evil appear it will be 
immediately suppressed. 

Our house, which is even now too small to meet the applications 
for admission which come to us from our own country, would not 
permit of our receiving foreigners, and we contemplate, therefore, 
erecting additional buildings, in order that our undertaking may be 
carried into execution on the extended scale which appears desirable.t 

Notwithstanding the deep interest we take in the new department 
whose advantages we have just pointed out, and notwithstanding the 
gratification it affords us in restoring happiness to many a domestic 
circle whence it has long been banished, let us assure you, gentlemen, 
we neglect no duty demanded of us by the Colony of Mettray properly 
so called—that enterprise which first brought us into co-operation, 
and which receives the uninterrupted aid and approval of this country. 

We have on the present oceasion no incidents to relate which have 
given to our colons an opportunity of proving their courage, and to 





* It is also most important not to delay sending the lad to us until 
he has been expelled from school, for if he sees his future thus 
blasted, there is reasun to fear he will be discouraged. We have 
had a youth under our care whose father, hoping thereby to 1ntimi- 
date him, had made him believe that his name had been erased — 
the register of his former school. He lost all hope, saying, “ \ _ 
is the use of working?” Having afterwards learnt that he had = 
undergone the disgrace of expulsion, he applied himself to his tasks 
with ardour, and won a position among the best scholars. snes 

t For fuller explanation, see the details contained in the “Ne 
Cochin” on the Colony at Mettray. 
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a great city one of testifying its appreciation of it, such as the inun- 
dation of the Loire afforded last year.* 

Twice over, however, they have helped to extinguish fires which 
broke forth in the neighbourhood, but in neither instance did any- 
thing occur worth recording, nor, happily, any accident to deplore. 
On a former similar occasion one of our colons perished, the victim 
to zeal and self-devotion, of which one of our Magistrates has 
been pleased publicly to express his admiration. 

The past year has slipped tranquilly away. Thus we must de- 
pend on the interest you feel in our children, when we narrate facts 
which, to persons less favourably inclined, would appear not worth 
the trouble of relating ; but we are aware that nothing connected 
with Mettray can be indifferent to you. 

At the very moment of writing these words, one of our lads has 
died in consequence of a kick from a horse, received while in the 
service of the farmer with whom we had placed him. He was quite 
aware of his danger, and knowing that the Colony is always open to 
her children when in need of aid, he begged that he might be laid 
on a mattress in a cart, and so be conveyed to our Infirmary. The 
journey was not accomplished without the poor fellow suffering acutely 
irom the jolting of the vehicle. Nevertheless, he said to the driver, 
“ Pray drive faster, or I never shall get there in time.” The man 
did not fully understand what these words implied, but the Colony 
was no sooner reached than their meaning was made plain. The 
poor lad immediately asked for the chaplain with whom he had 
always kept up intercourse, and made his confession. The wound 
was mortal. Two days had scarcely elapsed when our poor colon 
breathed his last sigh, surrounded by his school-fellows, who were 
deeply impressed by his fervour and resignation. He said to us, 
*T have given you a great deal of trouble, but I could not die 
among strangers,”—words which revealed the position which Mettray 
holds in the hearts of her children. 

If our colons appreciate the debt they owe to Mettray, their 
parents do not appear less impressed by it. For instance, a poor 
woman, whose only means of subistence is her labour, offered to 
the Minister of the Interior to take upon herself the expense of 
the maintenance and education of her son, then confined ina gaol 
where he cost her nothing, solely on condition that he should be re- 
ceived at Mettray. An engagement such as this, contracted at the price 
of the severest privation, imposes a heavy responsibility upon us, 
rendering it our duty to return to such a mother a son who, by 
his good conduct, shall indemnify her for all her sacrifices. od 

To this very touching proof of confidence we may add a striking 
mark of approbation emanating from one of the great departments 
of the State. | 





* The Town Council of Tours has been pleased to cause a medel 
to be struck bearing this legend:—‘ A la Colonie de Mettray, la 
ville de Tours reconnaissante.” [Some of these medals were exhi- 
bited in Birmingham, at the Bazaar held in 1856, in aid of the Ad-« 
derley Park Fund.— rans. ] 
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In the report on the budget for 1858 occurs the following words :— 

‘‘ The Colony of Mettray has especially excited our interest, and 
we recommend it to the favourable attention of the Minister of 
Agriculture. We are of opinion that a permanent and liberal 
grant would be justifiable to an institution deserving of praise under 
three several aspects—moral, agricultural, and penitential. It benefits 
our own country, and affords a model to foreign lands.” 

Such praise is flattering indeed. We venture, however, to ac- 
cept it, for we believe it to be deserved; and we trust that the 
Minister will share the favourable opinion of the Commission on the 
Budget, and will do his utmost in future to render his grant com- 
mensurate with the importance of your services, for we have had 
much difficulty in meeting our expenses latterly, through the great 
rise in the price of provisions. 


Through the kind attention of a very kind reverend friend 
we lately had the pleasure and advantage of a long conversa- 
tion with the Rev. Father Caccia, Rector of the Catholic Re- 
formatory School near Market-Weighton, Yorkshire. We 
found him a disciple of M. Demetz, and one of the most ac- 
complished and thorough scholars, in every point connected 
with the Reformatory System, it has been our good fortune to 
meet. We beg attention to the following documents supplied 
us by Father Caccia :— 


Annual Report of the Yorkshire Catholic Reformatory School, read at 
the Meeting held at Leeds, on the 18th of November, 1857. 


The Bishop of Beverley having taken the Chair, and addressed 
the Meeting in support of the Institution which he had lately visited, 
the following Report was read by the Rev. Father Caccia. 

The task, which it is my duty to perform, is doubtless a difficult 
one, either if you consider the delicate nature of the Report you 
expect, concerning our work in a field, previously ploughed and 
sown by other hands ; or, the necessity of speaking of results, which, 
although the effect of Divine assistance, are generally attributed to 
human exertion. 

In order to free myself as much as possible from these difficulties, 
I formed the resolution of submitting to your consideration, a few 
extracts, taken from our Diary, which, containing all the occurrences 
of our School, and being destined only for private use, will prove a 
faithful witness of the results already attained, as well as a pledge of 
the most sanguine hopes for the future. 








* In the first instance we received as a grant from the Minister of 
Agriculture the sum of 12,000 francs, (£480.,) which has been re- 
duced to 4,000 francs. Small though the amount be, our gratitude 
is not the less due for this proof of sympathy from his Excellency, 
who has been so good as to express his regret that he cannot do more. 
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Before beginning, IT beg you will favour me with your indulgence 
for my imperfect elocution. 

As soon as the agreement, which entrusted your Reformatory 
School to the care of the Institute of Charity was signed, I being 
appointed to the work, perceived ata glance its importance since 
the education of youth had been my principal occupation for twenty 
years, in my native country. Consequently, I sought and obtained 
for my staff of brothers, those whom I knew to be the best suited 
for the work ; went to St. Bernard’s with the two principal brothers, 
the Prefect, and the Schoolmaster, where they remained for three 
weeks, in order to become acquainted with the practical details of a 
school conducted on a large scale : afterwards, I went with the first 
mentioned brother, to Blythe House, Hammersmith, to compare the 
working of the different systems ; and commenced on Ist June, the 
charge entrusted to us. 

I shall never forget the trials we had to endure at the beginning ! 
The boys shewed most unmistakeable signs of insubordination ; 
arrangements were made amongst them for running away; mocking 
and looks of defiance were seen at every turn ; grumbling and dis- 
content were the order of the day; all which, as we afterwards 
learnt, had been previously planned, in order to try our strength and 
patience. 

One morning it rained, and the boys, on being set to make mats, 
began to grumble, and even refused to perform this prison-like work. 
One of the bigger boys, in particular, showed a most determined 
obstinacy, and arming himself with a stick, he excited others to 
imitate him. As it was absolutely necessary to quell these disorderly 
proceedings, Br. Prefect considered it his duty to make an example 
of the ringleader. Whilst chastising him, another of the boys, 
reputed the strongest and the leader of the worst, undertook to 
defend his companion, and attempted to strike the Brother, who, 
however, aware of the importance of the issue of the affair, with 
great presence of mind, seized his assailant by the collar, flung him 
flat to the ground several times, and to the great amazement of the 
rest, walked him off to the dark cell, in which place he remained till 
dinner time, 

The boy, afterwards, acknowledged to me, that, he was fully 
aware of his fault, and confessed his readiness to perform whatever 
penance I should impose upon him, which readiness was confirmed 
by his asking pardon publicly, on his knees. 

Another source of anxiety, was the appearance, near, and upon our 
premises, of men, recognized by some of the boys, as belonging to 
notorious gangs in this town, (Leeds.) They had the audacity to 
speak to some of the bovs, in order to pursuade them to run away, 
and even to set fire to the house. In the mean time, having ac- 
quired a sufficient knowledge of the peculiay nature of our work, ! 
proceeded to put in practice my own plan of direction, My first step 
Was to fit up a more suitable altar for the prese rving of the Blessed 
Sacrament, and to adorn the house with sucti pictures as are calcu- 

lated to convey a religious impression to the minds of the boys. At 
the same time I began a course of daily catechetical instructions, 
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intermixed with moral reflections and striking practical consequences, 
whilst endeavouring, also, to win their hearts by kindness and marks 
of affection, without, however, allowing any breach of discipline to 
pass unnoticed. 

The simple notice of my readiness to speak with them in private, 
concerning their spiritual necessities, induced them all, without 
exception, to profit by the opportunity, although I did not enforce 
it upon them, as an obligation. By this means I sounded the depth 
of their religious knowledge, which, I found to be very superficial, 
if anything at all ; and moreover I succeeded in gaining their con- 
fidence, by appealing to their better feelings. 

The clear, simple, and practical preaching on the Gospel every 
Sunday morning, and, on the Eternal Truths in the afternoon, with 
reflections upon the same, after the service in a conference of the 
Brothers with the boys, I have found to produce excellent fruits. 

Towards the end of the first month, an occurrence took place, 
which, though painful in itself, has been in the hands of Divine 
Providence, the cause of a great moral improvement. A henivus 
moral fault, calling for a severe and public chastisement, was com- 
mitted. The offender was lodged in the dark cell, where he re- 
mained all day with bread and water for his meals. Before evening 
prayers, having been previously prepared to submit to punishment 
for his guilt, he was brought into the presence of all the boys and 
the superiors, with the exception of myself, and severely chastised: 
all being exorted to take warning by this example. The sensation 
produced was so great, that the majority of the boys mingled their 
tears with those of the culprit, and evidently appreciated the rigour 
of the chastisement. The lesson proved effectual, as from that time 
no great moral fault has ever been detected ; on the contrary, the 
boys have since amended so much, that I had the consolation of not 
only re-admitting to Holy Communion eight of them, but also of 
choosing eight others for First Communion. 

Another cause, and the last of general disturbance, was the running 
away at the end of the same first month of one of the boys who was 
very cunning, and received only just previous to our coming, and 
consequently always seeking an opportunity to escape. Only a 
fortnight before he had attempted to put his project in practice, 
having also enticed another boy to accompany him. His plan of 
proceeding was this :—he purloined a suit of old clothes belonging 
to another boy, secreted them in an empty cask, and made up his 
mind to jump from his window during the night. The prea ot 
the clothes discovered his plan; he was but slightly punished, t ” 
being his first offence. On the 27th June, having been punishe: 
for telling a lie, he about wid-day concealed himself in the ditch near 
the house without his coat and cap, and made off as soon as he pe: 
ceived that no particular attempt was made to find him. ages 
were surprised at seeing no bustling or any apparent apr i “is 
taken respecting the fugitive, and were at a loss what to t se vid 
we told them to pray for him, and that in a few yis.d rs + bead 
again be amongst them. Indeed things went on as ie ene yest 
however, descriptive of the boy were written to the police insp 
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of the neighbouring towns, and only two days after, we received the 
notice that he was apprehended in this very town, (Leeds.) The 
surprise of the boys on his appearing amongst them so soon, can 
scarcely be expressed. He was threatened with the exemplary 
punishment of a month’s imprisonment in a public gaol, but owing 
to the visit of the Fr. General of the Institute, the punishment was 
commuted toa few days’ confinement in the dark cell, upon bread 
and water diet. 

Until the beginning of July, our efforts were chiefly directed to 
enforce discipline, and we found many of the bigger boys had begun 
to lead quite a different life, showing a great affection for us, anda 
consoling spirit of docility, with the determination of becoming good. 
The daily instructions were listened to with attention and an evident 
desire of learning. The teaching of music, and the singing of pious 
hymns in the chapel, accompanied with the harmonium, a precious 
gift of Capt. Stapleton, co-operated much to move their hearts and 
make them exceedingly pleased with their new system of life. At 
this period, we found it necessary to cause the best boys to co- 
operate with us in subduing their still stubborn companions. The 
boys were consequently divided into three classes, according to their 
size. In each class the better boys were chosen as sergeants or 
corporals charged with the observance of discipline, whilst military 
drill contributed also to enforce the spirit of order in every thing. 
To carry out better this family system, we resolved to take our meals 
in the same room with the boys, and areanged the horary and occu- 
pations in such a manner as to have the boys always within sight. 
The following is the winter horary. At half-past five o'clock, rise, 
wash, and clean themselves; six, Morning Prayers and Mass ; half- 
past six, school; halfspast seven, breakfast; eight, work as fol- 
lows, three boys with the cook, for kitchen and housework ; three 
with the shoemaker; five with the tailor; two with the carpenter ; 
two as stable boys; and twenty in the fields, with the Prefect of 
field labour. I always feel moved when, at the beginning of work, 
from the different shops and the fields, I hear the boys singing their 
simple prayer in these few, but touching words, repeated thrice, 
“ My Jesus, I do this for the love of Thee.” At a quarter to twelve, 
work is discontinued and all prepare for dinner; twelve, Angelus 
and dinner. At all the meals, one of the boys reads some instructive 
book ; after dinner, a visit to the B. Sacrament, and recreation ; 
half-past one, work as before; five, school; six, supper and recrea- 
tion; halfspast seven, school again ; half-past eight, Evening 
Prayers, Hymn, and retire to rest. The greater part of the evening 
recreation is spent by some, in learning vocal music, and by others, 
in practising the fife and drum; whilst the remaining boys listen, with 
pleasure, to the reading of some amusing and instructive book, by 
one of the brothers. 

As regards their improvement in elementary knowledge, you will 
easily understand the difficulty of teaching such boys, if you reflect 
that the stages of their education are almost as numerous as are the 
boys themselves, which, of course, renders it difficult to organise 
them in classes, Nevertheless the patience and zeal of the school. 
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master had a witness in the satisfaction which Mr. Morrell expressed 
at his official visit, on the last of July. Perhaps, if I were to inform 
you, that now, many of the boys are able to sing in Latin the Psalms 
for Vespers, and one of Webbe’s Masses, you might form some idea 
of their improvement. In addition to a sense of duty, they are en- 
couraged to study from the persuasion, that in after life, theirs will 
be a very poor condition, if dependent upon others in the manage. 
ment of their business, from a want of elementary knowledge. 

Since July, the boys bave shewn such a gradually increasing good 
conduct, as to encourage us to establish a Section of Honour, for 
those who had not only not given any trouble by misconduct, but who 
on all occasions had conducted themselves in a satisfactory manner: 
the Feast of St. Charles, (Nov. 4th,) was chosen for the inauguration 
of it. On the morning of the Feast, the flags were hoisted, the boys 
were attired in new tunics, those who had been chosen unanimously 
by the Brothers, were distinguished by stripes of red braid upon 
their collar, and the Tablet of Honour upon which their names, 
eight in number, were written, was placed in a conspicuous part of 
the house. The Hon. Chas. Langdale having kindly consented to 
honour the boys by his presence, arrived in time for High Mass, 
After Vespers, all the boys and Superiors, together with other friends 
come for the oceasion, assembled in the school-room, and the Section 
of Honour was presented to the Hon. Gentleman, who kindly ad- 
dressed them at some length in a very exhortative manner. The im. 
pression made by the solemnity of the day will no doubt produce 
good fruits by emulation, and encourage others to strive tor the 
same honour on a future occasion. 

With these happy results, you may be tempted to think that we 
never more find it necessary to have recourse to punishment. No, 
vur boys are far from being angels. Punishment is inflicted, but 
never at the moment of the fault, except in very rare and particular 
occasions, and this in order to be assisted by reflection, and to give 
time for repentance, so that, when the punishment is inflicted, the 
culprit is fully aware beforehand, that it is deserved, and its justice 1s, 
of course, acknowledged. 

Each Brother keeps an account of all the offences, as well as the 
good deeds of the boys under his charge. Every Sunday mornings 
both Superiors and boys meet together, when each brother gives an 
account of each of his boys, whose good conduct or misbehaviour 1s 
commended or reprehended as deserved. If it be found necessary 
to inflict chastisement for the repetition of a fault, it is administered 
during the course of the following week. Bread and water diet for 
one or more days; silence, solitude, or work, during recreation ; 
taking meals apart, or some strokes on the hand, are the agen 
punishments ; the dark cell, since the beginning of July, has on ’ 
once been occupied. At the Sunday's Report, after the communion 
of the 16 boys, not a fault was laid to the charge of any of the boys 
and in general, punishment at the present time is reserved sae 
little boys, upon whom religion and mental persuasion have too lithe 
influence to dispense them from sensible‘warnings. 
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Up to the present date we have received eight new boys, making a 
total of thirty-five, leaving only four vacancies in the present building. 
Our plan is to keep the new boys apart for a few days under the 
tuition of a boy with the rank of sergeant, during which time, their 
character and natural inclinations are studied by us, whilst they them- 
selves learn the duties of external discipline, in order that when they 
join the class assigned them, they may naturally fall into the general 
good behaviour of the others, who, by their cheerfulness and affection 
to the Superiors, point out for their encouragement, a source of real 
happiness never before tasted. 

I expect to see a great moral improvement in the school, as twenty- 
nine boys received the Sacrament of Confirmation on Saturday last. 
I, with great pleasure, take this opportunity of mentioning that we 
are indebted to our venerable Chairman, for the foundation of a 
Reformatory School in this country. He, for this purpose, gener- 
ously appropriated a beautiful building, together with 70 acres of 
land ; well knowing, that if the education of children, next to the 
conversion of sinners, was the principal object of our Redeemer'’s love, 
both these objects are obtained in a Reformatory School for juvenile 
delinquents. The interest he has taken, and the encouragement be 
has given us, in our work of reforming this precious, but unfortunate 
portion of his flock, increased with the good conduct of the boys, and 
as soon as they were prepared, he kindly condescended to visit them, 
and administer the Sacrament of Confirmation. The Hon. C. Lang- 
dale, having, with truly paternal affection, constantly inquired about 
their progress and wants, and frequently visited them, kindly accepted 
the duties of godfather, thus acquiring a new title to their reverence 
and affection. 

A continual watchfulness over the moral development of the boys, 
in order to ascertain if it be the effect of a good disposition, rather 

than hypocrisy ; # rigorous prohibition to speak to each other of 


coming their temptations; the encouragement to confidence in the 
good dispositions of their superiors, and the example of paternal care 
and sacrifice for their sake: these are the means most calculated to 
win every heart, to check every bad habit, and to enforce every 
religious or social virtue. ; 

The moral improvement of our boys is such, at present, that we 
may greatly increase their numbers, not only without danger to them, 
but with the advantage of making them the standard and promoters 
of the reformation of the new comers, who, being admitted at different 
periods, and singly, cannot but follow the general discipline, and be 
benefited by the good example of the older inmates. 

This is the present condition of your Keformatory School. Thanks 
be to God, above all, for His evident assistance in a work, which 
redounds particularly to His glory, and after God, thanks be to you 
my Lord, Ladies, and Gentlemen, and especially to the Members ot 
the Committee, for the kind encouragement and effectual support 
you have given to our endeavours, as well as for the generous assis- 
tance | hope you will give for the enlargement of the establishment, 
which will be the principal object of your present deliberation, 
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The following Financial Report vf the Committee, and Abstract of 
Accounts, were read by R. J. Gainsford, Esq. 


On the Ist of June, 1857, the Yorkshire Catholic Reformatory 
School passed under the conduct of the Religious Community, with 
whom your Committee succeeded in effecting an arrangement for 
their undertaking that duty. The annexed accounts are therefore 
made up to that period, comprising about a year and a half since 
the Institution was commenced, but it will be observed, that these 
accounts include a payment of £237 10s. Od. to the Religious Com. 
munity, which may be considered to appertain less to the past than 
to the future. 

These accounts shew that £898 6s. 6d. have been received in 
Donations, £173 3s. Od. in Subscriptions, for 1856, and £207 12s. 
6d. in Subscriptions for 1857, whilst £45 3s. Od, of the Subscrip- 
tions for the latter year are still in arrear, and will, we trust, be 
at once remitted to the treasurer, as it must be obvious that they 
are much wanted.* Should the additional sum of £1100 afterwards 
mentioned as requisite to enlarge the Building, be promptly raised, 
and the Annual Subscriptions be maintained for a few years, then 
there seems every reason to expect that the Institution will be in a 
position to receive and train, during the period of detention, all the 
Catholic boys who may be dealt with as criminal, in Yorkshire, with 
little or no occasion to draw further upon the resources of Catholic 
Charity, for their maintenance, during the period of detention. The 
subsequent Annual Subscriptions might then, perhaps, be most suit- 
ably devoted to an endeavour to find suitable employment for these 
boys after their reformatory training had expired. 

The Reformatory School is at present adapted to receive only 
33 boys; itis rapidly filling; and we shall soon be under the ne- 
cessity of declining to receive boys suitable for admission, unless ad- 
ditions be at once made to the buildings, so as to increase the extent 
of accommodation. During the first year we have 33 boys, whose 
average period of detention exceeds four years, and we must there- 
fore consider it requisite to provide accommodation for at least 132 
boys for Yorkshire alone. It is estimated that a further outlay of 
£1100 wouldsuffice to give increased accommodation for 70 more boys. 
The present body of religious, who have undertaken the superinten- 
dence of the school, are sufficiently numerous to manage the large 
as well as the smaller number, and, as Government allows at the 
rate of £18 5s. per annum, for each boy in the school, it is obviously 
desirable, on the mere ground of economy, to have as many inmates 
as the staff of religious may be able to attend to. Under such cir- 
cumstances, an additional number of inmates would involve no ad- 
ditional charge upon the subscribers beyond the first cost of enlarg- 
ing the building, so as to be capable of receiving them. It Is 
confidently hoped, therefore, that this explanation may lead to further 
Donations and Subscriptions being at once handed in, so as to enable 
the enlargement of the buildings to be commenced immediately, and 
completed in time to prevent the necessity of refusing to receive 
more of the poor box s, for want of room. 


* Many of these arrears have been paid since this Report and ab 
stract of accounts was prepared, 
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It may even be respectfully suggested, for the consideration of 
our Catholic Brethren, in the more Northern Counties of Durham, 
Cumberland, Westmorland, and Northumberland, whether they could 
in any other way, so advantageously provide for the reception and 
proper care and training of the Catholic Criminal Boys, from those 
Counties, as by subscribing a still further sum for the purpose of 
making a yet further addition to the Reformatory School, near 
Market Weighton, so as to make it capable of receiving the boys 
from those four Northern Counties, as well as from Yorkshire. The 
first cost to them of such an addition, would be far less than the 
cost of building a separate institution, for their own juvenile crimi- 
nals: and even if they could meet with another body of Religious, 
ready to undertake the conduct of it, the current expenditure of the 
two distinct, would be far greater, than if combined in one, since 
two Communities must be maintained, either of which would suffice 
to manage and attend to all the inmates in both Institutions. The 
advantage, we admit, would be mutual, since one result of the com- 
bination would be to diminish the average annual cost of each York- 
shire, as well as of each more Northern inmate. We trust, there- 
fore, that our Catholic Brethern, in the four Northern Counties, will 
give this suggestion a favourable consideration, and if they concur 
in our views, promptly act upon it. 

Mr. Gainsford also explained that the periods of Committal of the 
33 boys were as follows:—12 for 5 years, 16 for 4 years, 3 for 3 years, 
and 2 for 2 years; shewing an average of more than four years, and 
that they were committed from the following places :—Leeds 9, 
Sheffield 7, Bradford 5, Huddersfield 3, Scarboroygh 3, York 2, 
Hull 2, Dewsbury 1, Beverley 1. 


CIRCULAR. 
YORKSHIRE CATHOLIC REFORMATORY SCHOOL, 


At the Annual Meeting at Leeds, of the Subscribers of this Refor- 
matory School, on November 18th, the proposition to enlarge the es- 
tablishment for the accommodation of 70 other boys from Yorkshire, 
making a total of 110, was unanimously agreed to, and the raising of 
the necessary funds was immediately undertaken. 

In Spring, the new building will be commenced, which will be fit 
for habitation by the end of Summer. As we have already 37 boys, 
we have found it necessary to prepare temporary accommodation for 
those committed up to that period. Hot | 

During the last two months, we have received many applications 
from other counties, and especially from the towns of London, 
Liverpool, and Birmingham, as the two Catholic Reformatories, 
viz. St. Bernard’s Leicestershire, and Blythe House, Hawmersmith, 
London, are full, although the first has accommodation for 300 boys, 
and the other for 75. As no further accommodation as far as I know, 
is about to be prepared for Catholic juvenile delinquents, I think 
that some steps ought to be taken to carry on a work so success- 
fully begun, consequently I have obtained the permission of the 
Bishop of this diocess, to whom our premises belong, to receive boys 
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from other counties, provided no expense whatever fall upon this 
diocess on their anount, and also, that no Yorkshire boy be ever re- 
fused. 

These two conditions are but just ; and therefore I cannot receive 
other boys, unless I am enabled to raise a fund tv build for their ae- 
commodation. I think I am not asking too much, if for each boy I 
demand the sum of £10, to be paid upon his reception; this sum is 
calculated as scarcely sufficient for raising the building and providing 
the bedding. Ifany Committee will make arrangements for a deter- 
minate number of boys, the same number of boys will of course be re- 
ceived in succession without payment, so that £10 will always give 
a claim for one inmate, £100 for 10, and so on. 

For the encouragement of private individuals who may take in. 
terest in some particular boy, I am inclined to accommodate such 
boy upon payment of £2 10s. a year inadvance, during the period of 
his detention, provided there is a vacancy. 

I wish to make known, that the situation of this Reformatory 
School, with 70 acres of land, and workshops for the more useful 
trades attached, together with the large staff of Brothers of the 
Institute of Charity, who have charge of the establishment, afford 
ample means for the education of juvenile delinquents, 

I take the liberty of informing 
of these details of this Reformatory School, hoping that the great 
interest you take in this work of charity, will suggest the means, 
either by Committee or by private assistance, to carry out the re- 
formation of the unfortunate portion of our Catholic boys, It is 
certain that without suitable accommodation for all the Catholic boys, 
they will either be persuaded to declare themselves Protestants, in 
order to be sent to Protestant Institutions, or otherwise, to be al- 
lowed to return to their criminal habits. 

It is worthy of remark, that up to the present, which is to say 
during a little more than one year, we have in the three Catholic 
Reformatory Schools 420 boys, and consequently taking an average 
of 4 years for the time of detention, we ought to have accommoda- 
tion for at least 1600 boys. 

| feel persuaded that many persons interested in this work ol 
Charity, are deterred from undertaking it by the great difficulties 
connected with the opening of new Reformatory Schools, both as re- 
gards the expenses of building, as well as the obtaining of a competent 
staff to conduct it; consequently, I hope to meet with the encourage. 
ment and assistance of all charitable persons for carrying out my 
proposition, which implies the attainment of the same end with com- 
paratively little trouble or expense. 

If any Committee agree to adopt my proposition, 1 beg to be in- 
formed of it as soon as convenient, in order to be able to make ar- 
rangements with the Yorkshire Committee, for carrying on the ne- 
cessary buildings, together with those to be erected for the York- 
shire boys, next Spring. 

All correspondence connected with this subject should be directe« 
to me. 

Rev. C. CACCIA, Rector, Catholic Reformatory School. 
Near Market Weighton, Yorkshire. 






















































QUARTERLY RECORD OF THE PROGRESS OF RE. 
FORMATORY AND RAGGED SCHOOLS, AND OF 
THE IMPROVEMENT OF PRISON DISCIPLINE. 


The Fourth Annual Report, that for 1857, of the Directors 
of Convict Prisons in [reland is now before us, and from it 
we learn that the accommodation for convicts in the Govern- 
ment Prisons on the Ist January, 1858, may be estimated as 
amounting to 3,486. 

GOvERNMENT Prisons. 
Males. Females. Total. 
Number in custody on IstJan.,1858, 1,603 674 2,277 
Accommodation on Ist January, 1858, 2,750 786 8,486 
County AND Crry GaoLs. 
Males Females. Total. 
Number in custody on Ist Jan., 1858, 138 8 21 
Gross Total of Convicts in Ireland, 2,298. 


NumsBer oF Convicts SENTENCED DURING THE YEAR 1857. 





MALezs. 
T'RANSPORTATION. Pena SERVITUDE. 
14 years, . « « 1] 8 years, 31 
ia. is ; : é,, PRLS a . 167 
Life, : ; ie a 2 
e 23 
7 99 7 
S yy 3 
10 ,, 22 
lo 99 3 
Life, 8 
29 266 
Total Males, 295. 
FEemALgEs. 
TRANSPORTATION. PenaL SeRvITUDE. 

14 years, . ere oe A Oe 
lb, , “aa 3 fe : . 88 
Life, a7 ‘ ° . 4 
7 4» ~ 
8 123 





Total Females, i31. . 
Gross Total of Convicts sentenced iu Ireland in 1857, 426, 
A 
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Lisposal of Convicts. 
7. 


Discharged unconditionally, —. ; j . . 590 
Ditto on petition, sentences having been commuted 22 

: ° 9 
Released on “ Orders of Licence,” . . 298 


Total, . , . 910 


The most important portion of the Report is that which re- 
lates to the INTERMEDIATE PRISONS, as Lusk, and Smnitlifeld. 
Referring to these and to the Female Prisons, the Directors 
write as follows :— 


“ We have the satisfaction of reporting, that during the past year 
we have found the results of the special treatment of convicts in 
intermediate prisons, on a system explained in our two former Re. 
ports, to have quite equalled our expectations. The conduct of the 
prisoners, both under detention and after liberation, confirm this 
statement. We believe it would be difficult to find any body 
of men who would behave themselves more submissively to the rules, 
or give their labour more freely to the public service than we have 
found to be the case with the eonvicts who, since the commencement 
of this system, have been placed in the intermediate prisons. 

In April last we located as many convicts as were at our disposal 
for the purpose, (60), in two iron huts, on Lusk Common. They 
were at first employed in levelling the portion of the common on 
which the huts stand, and forming it into a parade ground and vege- 
table garden. When this was finished, they were employed in 
draining the commons, and at spade labour in the fields ; the former 
work, about which they will yet be occupied some time, is excessively 
heavy, and the Superintendent of Drainage reports most favourably 
of the willing labour of the prisoners. We have before explained 
that the common is to form a portion of the farm to be attached to 
the juvenile prison which it is contemplated shortly toerect. There 
will be means of empioyment there for some time considerably in 
excess of the labour we shall have at our disposal, 

The discharges on licence from the intermediate prisons have, we 
are happy to state, outnumbered our expectations ; the consequence 
has been, however, that the number of selected convicts on public 
works has much decreased. We have, therefore, been obliged to 
allot Carlisle Fort to a class of convicts in an earlier stage of their 
imprisonment, and have, of course, withdrawn the privileges and 
rules applicable to it as an intermediate prison. 

The iron buildings erected at Lusk appear to fully answer the pur- 
pose for which they were required. Ina memorandum published by 
the Chairman of our Board, in October last, and which is appended 
to this Report, a calculation has been made of the cost and value - 
productive labour of 100 prisoners located and employed as at Lusk, 
based on the experience there obtained. 

It will be observed how profitable and convenient such labour may 
be rendered for the public service. 
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Between Ist January, 1856, and Ist January, 1858, there have 
been 547 male convicts discharged on licence, and 478 discharged 
unconditionally, from the intermediate prisons. 

Ninety-eight female convicts have also been discharged on licence. 

During that period the number of licences revoked have been 
twenty-five, viz., twenty-two males and three females, eight of which 
have been for neglect of conditions. 

The male and female convicts on licence pardoned, subsequently 
for good conduct on probation, have been 105, viz., sixty-six male 
and thirty-nine females. 

Very many inquiries have been made respecting prisoners dis- 
charged absolutely from the intermediate prisons in 1856 and 1857, 
and also those discharged on licence during 1856, before the new 
rules for efficient supervision were established. These inquiries, 
necessarily limited in their extent, (about 300), and which are re- 
corded for inspection at Smithfield Depot, have been very generally 
satisfactory, especially when taken into connexion with the circum- 
stance, that only four of the 1,025 have been re-committed to the 
convict prisons in addition to the twenty-five whose licences have 
been revoked. We are not disposed to place too much value on this 
statement as conclusive evidence of their having quitted their evil 
courses. We prefer resting on the more positive and reliable data 
we are, through the amended rules of subversion, enabled to produce 
concerning those discharged in 1857. We may remark, however, 
that fifteen male convicts discharged on licenee in 1856 are stiil em- 
ployed in this city, and are giving satisfaction to their employers. 

We have, during 1857, discharged the following number of prison- 
ers from the intermediate prisons and refuges :— 


TRANSPORTATICN. PENAL SEBVITUDE. 
On Absolute Absolute 
Licence. Discharge. Discharge. 
Smithtield and Lusk, 159 108 27 
Forts, &ec., . ‘ 93 174 13 
Female Refuges, , 46 _ — 


The convicts discharged on licence are accounted for in the follow~ 

ing return :— 
Return of Convicts DisCcHARGED on Licence from SMITHFIELD 
and Lusk, &c., during 1857, and the way they are accounted 


for. 
Smithfield and Lusk. 
Discharged, p ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 159 
How disposed of— 
Favourably reported on in Dublin, °...o 
Pardoned and subsequently gone abroad, . 34 
Favourably reported on by Constabulary, -. 75 
Left for England and Scotland, ten having 
been heard from, ‘ , ‘ —— 
Licences revoked, . , ‘ ° ; 3 
Died, . , , P : } ; 1159 
The Forts. 
91 


Discharged, ' ‘ ‘ ‘ . . 
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Ilow disposed of— 
Favourably reported on by Constabulary, . 88 


Pardoned and subsequently gone abroad, *. 4 

Licences revoked, . . . ‘ - £91 
Total discharged on licence in 1857, and accounted 

for, . ; : ‘ ‘ , ; . wae 

This return has reference to male convicts only. All couvicts on 
licence are reported on, if in Dublin, by the lecturer, if in th coun- 
try, by the constabulary, until they receive a pardon, or quit the 
country. 

Of those discharged since January 1, 1857, a period during which 
the constabulary supervision has been exercised over the convicts 
discharged on licence, and therefore more positive and reliable in- 
formation obtained, only seven licenses have, as yet, been revoked ; 
of these, three were for wilful omissions and breaches of conditions, 


&e. 


Rues ror tHE RecistRatTion AND SUPERVISION oF Convicts oN 
Ticket oF Licence. 
January 1, 1857. 

His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant being desirous of accurately 
testing the practical working of the ticket of licence system, by a 
well organised system of registration of licensed convicts, whereby 
they may be brought under special supervision and a check be laid 
upon the evil disposed, has been pleased to sanction the following re- 
gulations, which are, therefore, circulated for the information and 
guidance of the constabulary.— 

1. When an offer of employment for a prisoner is accepted, a no- 
tification thereof will be made by the Directors of Government 
Prisons Inspector-General of Constabulary, by whom it will be trans- 
mitted to the constabulary of the locality in which the employment 
is to be given, with all necessary particulars, for the purpose of being 
entered in a Register at the constabulary station. 

II. Each convict so to be employed will report himself at the ap- 
pointed constabulary station (the name of which will be given to him) 
on his arrival in the district, and, subsequently, on the first of each 
month. 

l1I. A special report is to be made to head quarters by the con- 
stabulary whenever they shall observe a convict on licence guilty of 
misconduct or leading an irregular life. soni 

IV. A convict is not to change his locality without notifying the 
circumstance at the constabulary station, in order that his registra- 
tion may be transferred to the place to which he is about to proceed. 
On his arrival he must report himself to the nearest constabulary 
station (of the name of which he is to be informed), and such apaaret 
is to be reported to head quarters for the information of the Direc- 
tors of Government Prisons. ' Ts 

V. An infringement of these rules by the convict will cause It ” 
be assumed that he is leading an idle, irregular life, and, therefore, 
entail the revocation of his licence. 
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VI. Further regulations may hereafter be added to the foregoing 
should they become necessary. 





We submit that, taking into consideration the stringent supervision 
exercised, this is a most satisfactory state of things, and, when taken 
in connexion witb some returns drawn out for a special purpose (to 
be hereafter explained), is of high value with reference to the future 
treatment of our criminals, 

We have found the proportion of criminals that could be discharged 
through the intermediate prisons to be what we anticipated, viz., 
about 75 per cent. 

As a testimony to the beneficial effects of special training and in- 
dividualizing, there are cases of prisoners who, before their committal 
to prison, have been a terror to their localities, the authorities in 
which had strongly deprecated their being returned to their own 
neighbourhood on licence. We have discharged such men elsewhere, 
and have had opportunities, subsequently, of heariag through their 
employers of their well-doing, and saving enough money to quit the 
country. 

We submit that the experience of the last two years in Ireland 
proves the advantage of special and individual treatment to the adult 
criminal. The experience of the last twelve months (during which 
the machinery of supervision has been made more perfect) demon- 
strates, by the returns, what may be done for and with criminals, 
based on the best possible foundation, their own exertions, under a 
probation in which there is a maximum of work, and only such food 
allowed as the medical officer certifies to be absolutely necessary for 
them. ‘This period includes a number sentenced to penal servitude, 
and with whom we expected greater difficulty. It will be found that, 
though their sentence would not be shortened by good conduct or by 
disguising their sentiments, they have as yet strongly manifested a 
desire to do well on discharge. 

We do not ascribe these alterations in conduct and character ex- 
clusively to religious influences. The prisoners, have in addition, the 
strong motive of self-interest prompting them to do right. 

It has been the labour of those connected with the interinediate 
establishments to inculcate in the mind of the convicts (already some- 
what prepared by habits of order and discipline in their previous 
prisons) that honesty is the best policy. ‘That it is so is a fact beyond 
question, A proper and an improving police system making punish- 
ment more certain, legislation approving of longer sentences, an in- 
creasing feeling that there should be a unity of action against crime, 
all tend to bring this home to the prisoner’s mind. The task is 
to convince the criminal. ‘The more patent we make the fact by an 
improved police system, and the lengthening of sentences, showing 
that crime cannot be committed with impunity, so much lighter in 
proportion will be the task of reformation. 

There are, of course, other and higher motives placed before the 
criminal ; but a fact made as clear as here described will always be 
estimated as an important aid to the cause of reformation by those 
conversant with the criminal classes in and out of prison, 
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The mind of the criminal having thus been prepared—i.e., his 
former pursuits having been shown to be not only unholy but unpro- 
fitable. and being himself now led to believe, and to feel, that hones- 
ty is his best policy—he is then shown what he may, by extra indus- 
try, accomplish towards restoring himself to society; his special 
education informs him that, although in his own country he may be 
too weak to resist old associates and their temptations, there are 
other fields in which employment is abundant, where his unhappy an- 
tecedents will not appear against him, and where active industry and 
steady perseverance in well-doing will meet with their reward. It is 
evident what effect many months of such training would be likely to 
produce on the minds of a large number of criminals, many of whom 
are more willing to receive this doctrine favourably than would be 
supposed, inasmuch as they have already found crime to be unprofit- 
able. When the will to emigrate, and, in most cases, to join their 
friends, is accompanied by the power afforded through their extra 
industry, it is not surprising to find that a large and an increasing 
number have left and are leaving the country, the limited amount of 
their means alone being the impediment. 

Although we cannot too highly prize, as an important element of 
reformation, the voluntary emigration of the well-disposed criminals 
when free, to lands where labour is scarce, or advocate too strongly 
its beneficial effects, we are aware that a large number will still re- 
main in their own country, with equal intention of well-doing. The 
experience afforded by two years of many prisoners on licence in this 
city, and of the whole number at present under supervision, induce 
the most satisfactory conclusions, The fact of employers of high 
respectability, after long experience, retaining those men in their 
situations, and still offering work to others of the same class, is_ the 
strongest, and perhaps the most satisfactory testimony we can adduce 
in favour of the system. Many prisoners, sentenced to penal servi- 
tude, and discharged from Smithfield, have, by means of their gra- 
tuity, bound themselves to tradesmen to be made more perfect in 
their calling. Although these men are free, a system of visitation 
voluntarily submitted to by them has been kept up, which has been 
found to be productive of good. 

We believe that, if discharged prisoners conduct themselves as 
we find them to do when surrounded by the temptations of a city, 
and as, through the constabulary, we hear they do in the rural dis- 
tricts of this country, we have good grounds for confidence in the 
future well-doing of those who have gone to other fields of labour. 


First Rerort on Men on Licence in the City and County of Dub- 
lin, for month of January, 1858, made fortnightly by the Lecturer. 
—The date indicates when the men were released. 


Sept. 8, 1856, D. L. Chapelizod, Employer J. N., Labourer, 10s. 
a-week, A most exemplary man. 

Sept. 15, 1856, D. K. Cramlin, Employer M. C., Labourer, 8s. 
a-week. A most exemplary man. 

Nov. 11, 1856, D. R. Saggart, Employer J. M‘D , Labourer, 7s. a- 
week. In hospital. 
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Nov. 11, 1856, M. M‘L. Saggart, Employer J. M‘D., Labourer, 7s. 
a-week. Doing well. 

Feb. 20, 1857, M. G. Saggart, Fmployer J. M‘D., Labourer, 7s. a- 
week, Doing well as regards his public duties, 

Nov. 6, 1856, P. M‘N. Saggart, Employer J. M‘D., Labourer, 7s, 
a-week. Doing well. 

Oct. 28, 1857, P. W. Saggart, Employer J. M‘D., Labourer, 7s. a. 
week. Doing well. 

Dec. 3, 1856, D. R. South King-street, Employers G. and R., 
Labourer, 9s. 6d. a-week. Retained in employment when three of 
his fellow-labourers were discharged a few days since. 

May 13, 1856, M. R. Poolbeg-street, Employer M. B., Labourer, 

9s. aeweek, Doing well. 

July 22, 1857, P. M‘G. Fade-street. In hospital. 

July 13, 1857, J. S. Francis-street, Employer M. M., Labourer, 12s, 
a-eweek. No better character. 

July 13, 1857, C. M‘C. Fade-street, Employer M. R., Labourer, 8s. 
a«week, I cannot speak too highly of this man. 

Aug. 10, 1857, P. M. Old Bawn, Employer J. M‘D., Labourer, 
10s. a-week, I cannot speak too highly of this man. 

Aug. 6, 1857, W. W. Ryder’s-aow, Employer W. L., Shoemaker, 
Piece work. Doing well. 

Nov. 27, 1857, M. B. North King-street, Employer M. C., Labourer, 
8s. a-week. Going on well; got married a few days since. 

Oct. 14, 1857, T. R. Bride-street, Employer P, M‘L., Tailor, 3s, 
a-week and board. A proper young man, 

Nov. 16, 1857, J. M. Lonyford-street, Zmployer M, G., Shoemaker, 
Wages varying. An excellent character. 

Nov 13, 1857, J. M. Mary’s-lane, Employer M. C., Labourer, 9s, 
a-week. Going on well, he was dealing in fowl, but has become a 
bankrupt. 

Dec. 18, 1857, M. L. Bedford-street, Employer M. C., Labourer, 
9s. a-week. Going on well. 

Sept. 24, 1857, P. D. Gloucester-place, Employer M. C., Labourer, 
9s, a-week. An industrious, sober, and well-inclined young man, 
and, what is more, a good son to his aged mother. 

Sept. 24, 1857, E. H. Clarke’s-court, Employer M. W., Shoemaker, 
3s. asweek and board. Doing very well. 

Sept. 24, 1857, J. D. Swords. This man is going on well I hear, 
but have not seen him very lately. I sent a person to inquire and 
make out his residence for me. 

March, 31, 1856, J. N. Linen Hall’street, Employer J. K., Shopman, 
10s. a-week. A man who fully appreciates self-respect. 

May 23, 1856, T. K. Fade-street, Employer M. C., Labourer, 10s. 
a-week. A sober, industrious man. 

April 1, 1856, F. R. Bishop.street, Own account, Shoemaker, 16s. 
a-week. Doing very well ; married. 

May 29, 1856, ‘I’. C. Linen Hall-street. I am informed that this 
man is going on well, but cannot ascertain his residence. 

Nov. 6, 1856, P. H. Pigtown-land, Employer M. T., Labourer, 83, 

a-week, Doing very well. 
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June 21,1857, P. M. Mount Brown, Employer M. K., Shoemaker 
12s, a-week. What may be termed a pushing fellow, not likely to 
want while he can get employment. 

June 22, 1857, P. K. Ballynascarney, Employer B. H., Labourer, 
£4 per annum and board and lodging. Rather a miracle in the 
reformatory world. 

March 5, 1857, P. Q. Church-street, Employer C. D., Labourer, 
10s. asweek. Doing very well. 

April 30, 1857, M. C. Poolbeg-street, Employer C. D., Labourer, 
10s. a-week. Doing very well. 

Sept. 9, 1857, W. R. Glasnevin, Employer M. H., Stonecutter, 10s: 
a-week, Doing very well; married. 

Sept. 9, 1856, J. G. Beresford-place, Employer J. C., Bricklayer, 
£1 6s, a-week. A most exemplary character ; married to a very 
respectable girl- 

Sept. 10, 1857, P. C. Swords, Employer M. W., Labourer, 8s. a- 
week. This man was not in employment when I last saw him, 
but expects employment in a few days. 

Aug. 9, 1857, M. W. Church-street, Employer M. D., Labourer, 
8s. a-week, No complaints. 

Sept. 9, 1857, J. M‘G. Francis-street, Employer M. C., Labourer, 
10s. a-week. Doing very well now. 

Nov. 28, 1857, J. F. Haddington-road. Residing with his father, 
who is a respectable man. 

Sept. 7, 1856, M. ©. Chapelizod, Employer M. B., Tailor, 8s. a- 
week and board. Doing very well. 

Jan. 4; 1858, P. M. North King-street, Own account, Dealing. 
Doing very well. 
Dec. 24, 1857, P. N. Church-street, Expects employment immedi- 

ately. 
P. K. Blackberry-lane, Rathmines, Employer M. K., Labourer, 
10s. a-week. Doing well; his home wears the aspect of comfort. 
J. S. Pheepvix-street, Employer B. H., Labourer, 10s. a-week. An 
excellent man; very frugal. 
J. H. Church-lane, Employer M. M., Labourer, 10s, a-week. Doing 
well; very temperate and industrious. 
J. Tf. Cabra, Employer M. B., Labourer, 8s. a-week and house. A 
most industrious and self-dependant man. 

T. L. Moore-street, Employer M. F., Stonecutter, £1 6s. a-week. 
Doing very well. , 
R. Clare-lane, Employer M. H., Paper-ruler, 10s. a-week. No 
complaints ; still with Mr. H. 
B. or A. Drury-lane, Porter. Working now and then on the Quay. 
P. B. Bow-street, Employer M. B., Labourer, 9s. a-week. a 
working he gets 9s. per week ; he is not constantly employed ; he 

is industrious and sober. 

W. IT, Golden-lane, Employer J. G., Porter, 10s. aeweek. An ex- 
cellent young man. 

J. O'N. isepdaionn This man os employment of Mr. Ss. I 
have not seen him for the last eight days. : 

Oct. 27, 1857, B. J. Longford-street, Employer W. G., Shoemaker, 
3s. a-week and board, Doing very well. 
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June 9, 1857, W. K. North King-street, Employer M. L., Labourer, 
8s. aeweek. Doin very well. 

July 6, 1857, P. H. Francis-street, Employer M. ©., Labourer, 9s. 
a.week. A most exemplary man. 

Dec. 14, 1857, P. T. Francis-street, Employer M. K., Painter, 8s. 
a-week, Doing well; but I think he is not altogether fond of 
hard work. 

Dec. 14, 1857, J. P. Fade-street, Employer M. R., Labourer. En- 
listed. 

Dec. 14, 1857, J. K. Fade-street, Employer M. R., Labourer, 8s. a. 
week, Doing well. 

Dec. 18, 1857, P. C. Bedford-street, Employer M. C. Labourer, 9s. 
a-week. Doing well. 


Nor on Licence.—Penal Servitude Discharged Prisoners. 


Oct. 6, 1857, M. T. Saggart, Employer J. M‘D., Labourer, 7s. 
a-week. Giving satisfaction to employer. 

Oct. 22, 1857, J. G. Poolbeg.street, Employer M. C., Stonecutter, 
10s, a-week. No complaints. My hopes of this man’s future wel- 
fare are not very sanguine. 

Oct. 23, 1857, J. B. Usher’s-quay, Employer M. G., Servant, wages, 
cannot say. Going on very satisfactorily. 

Dec. 24, 1857, E. N. Enlisted. 

Dec. 16, 1857, P. H. Longford-street, Employer M. G., Shoemaker. 
Going on well. 


J. Organ, 


We have taken some pains to compile, at Smithfield, the returns 
appended and marked A, B, and ©, for the sake of comparison, and 
in order that conclusions may be drawn of much value for fature 
guidance. 

The return, marked A, represents prisoners under sentence of 
transportation, and discharged on licence. 

The return, marked B, represents prisoners under sentence of 
transportation, and discharged unconditionally after a longer period 
of service. 

The return, marked C, represents prisoners under sentence of 
penal servitude, and discharged at the termination of their sentences. 

All these classes of prisoners have been discharged from the inter- 
mediate prisons of Lusk and Smithfield, and have been subjected to 
the same treatment. 

With reference to class A, a reference to the appended rules for 
the supervision of convicts on licence, page 13, will show the value of 
the constabulary report. 

The returns B and C have been collected with the greatest industry 
and pains, and are as complete as they are ever likely to be made con- 
cerning a class of prisoners over which there is no legal control. 
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A, 


Rerorn of Convicts piscuarcep on Licence from Smirarir.p 
and Lusk, during 1857, and the way they are accounted for, 


Smithfield and Lusk. 
Number discharged, ; : ° : 159 


How disposed of— 
Favourably reported on in Dublin, ‘ . 3) 
Pardoned and subsequently gone abroad, . 34 
Favourably reported on by Constabulary, . 75 
Left for England and Scotland, ten having 


been heard from, : 15 
Licences revoked, ‘ , ‘ : os 
Died, . ° 7 - 7 ° . 1—159 


B. 


Return of Convicts bDiscHarcepD (unconditional pardon) from 
SmiraFietp and Lusk, during 1857, and the way they are ac- 
counted for. 

Smithfield and Lusk. 


Number discharged, > ° . ‘ ; 108 


How disposed of— 
Heard of and doing well, ‘ ; . 21 


Gone abroad, ‘ , ; ‘ : . 37 

Died, . ‘ , : 4 , : , l 

Do. (supposed), . . ‘ ‘ ‘ » -* 

Not heard of, ‘ ‘ ; " . . 46—108* 
C 


Retorn of Convicts sENTENCED to Penat Servitupe, who were 
DiscHarGEp from Sm1rHFieLD and Lusk on TERMINATION of their 
SenTENcEs during 1857, and the way they are accounted for. 


Smithfield and Lusk. 


Number discharged, ° ° ‘ 27 


How disposed of — 
Heard of and doing well, . aia . ee 
Gone abroad, . : . . ; > ova 
Not heard of, some of whom were only a few days 
at liberty previous to 3lst December, 1857, 11—27 


It will be at once observed, and should be particularly noted, how 
far more complete is the Return A, which is applicable to convicts 
conditionally pardoned (discharged on licence), and that it 1s incom 
plete only as regards those gone to England and Scotland, to which 





* In return B, it will be observed, that there are forty-six unac- 
counted for; and although none of them have yet been committed to 
the Convict Depot, it is possible that some of them may be in the 
country prisons. It is a fair assumption, that if reconvicted at all, 
some reference would have been made to this department ; this ts, 
however, a mere assumption. 
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countries our — supervision does not extend, How instructive 
for future guidance the comparison may be made is obvious. To 
appreciate its value, however, and fully to recognise the importance 
of adopting means to produce such a return as A, it will be necessary 
to advert to an error, and a very fatal error, prevailing in the United 
Kingdom at the present day, on the subject of crime, viz., that con- 
clusions are drawn from statistics in connexion with the number of 
detected offences committed by discharged prisoners. We rest satis- 
fied or dissatisfied with a certain per centage of convictions. We ig- 
nore the undetected offences, and thereby paralyze the action which 
should be brought to bear against crime. Until we make the 
criminal statistics of the United Kingdom more positive and more per- 
fect, as in other countries they are made, crime will flourish, and the 
utmost efforts at reforming the criminal prove but a partial good. 
We must not rest satisfied with the discharge of the criminal of many 
years’ growth as a well-conducted prisoner. If the prisoner's training 
has been of the right description, it will show itself beyond the prison 
walls. For our sake and for his own we should follow him ; his 
training is incomplete unless we do. We must exercise such a super- 
vision as shall aid him in his good, and restrain him from his evil in- 
tentions, The objection, that such a course would be an interference 
with the liberty of the subject, appears to us to make the liberty of 
the criminal the bondage of the free man. Such a supervision, acting 
detrimentally to the well-intentioned and newly-released convict, 
would be by the abuse, and not the use, of an important police duty. 
It is a momentous subject, the key-stone of all our troubles, and should 
not be rejected on light and insufficient grounds. Crime is rampant. 
Criminals tell us of offences committed with impunity before detec- 
tion, of which statistics give no account. We have now but one 
colony that will take out convicts, and it has become necessary, ab- 
solutely necessary, that our discharged and professed criminals should 
henceforward no longer be allowed to prosecute their callings com- 
paratively unrestrained, 

It has been proved, in this country, that such supervision acts 
beneficially to the community as well as to the well-conducted 
criminal, and we have yet to learn that the Irish convict has any 
greater predilection in favour of police and law than those of other 
nations, The duty of supervision should be, in fact, a continuance 
of the system, and could be performed by well-selected officers of 
police in communication with the prison department. 

There is yet another reflection for those who hesitate about the 
adoption of such supervision. The countries that are the most dis- 
tinguished in their efforts to reform their criminals have, in all cases, 
instituted a judicious supervision over them when es ert pr They 
judge, and rightly judge, such a system to be a powerful element in 
aid of their reformation. The more we surround the commission of 
crime with difficulties, the fewer offenders we shall naturally have. 

We believe that the Penal Servitude Act of 1857, enunciating as 
it does, the necessity of passing longer sentences, will also have an 
important effect on reducing crime in the country. The way in 
which these sentences are to be passed is fully explained in a circular 
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from the Home Secretary to the judges, in which it appears that it is 
not anecessary consequence that the whole time will be enforced; but 
that it will depend on the eligibility of the convict for release. No 
hesitation need therefore be felt in passing sentences sufficiently long 
to operate beneficially towards the criminal and the community. 
With proper machinery to carry out this principle in its integrity, ‘it 
will be observed that the corrigible can be aided, and the desperate 
restrained. In the event of lapse of time and discipline of the prison 
having failed to improve the latter class, there does not appear to be 
any conceivable reason why, on the termination of his sentence, society 
is not to be further protected from his misdeeds by such supervision 
on the part of the police through information from the prison depart- 
ment (so long and well conversant with his character) as shall restrain 
him from his evil courses. 

We place great value on the favourable field for the reformation of 
the criminal afforded by the only colony that will now receive our 
convicts. Under judiciously extended arrangements Western Aus- 
tralia will probably, ultimately, be enabled to receive from 600 to 
800 convicts annually from the United Kingdom. In addition to this, 
it is certain that a large number of well-disposed criminals will volun- 
tarily emigrate to different colonies on their discharge: the gratuity 
obtained in prison, through industry, affording them the means of so 
doing, That prisoner is ill instructed for his future welfare who has 
not, in prison, learned that a new field for his labour and the sever- 
ance of bad associations are the first and the most important steps to- 
wards his gaining a respectable position in society. 

We have placed forty-six female convicts on licence in Refuges 
during the past year; this, with fifty-two, in 1856, makes a total of 
ninety-eight ; and we have thus been afforded a good opportunity of 
judging of the effects of the system. Thirty-nine of these have been 
subsequently discharged and respectably located ; two licences have 
been revoked, and eight transferred on licence to other situations. 
The remainder are still in the refuges ; and from time to time, as 
they can be recommended, will receive employment obtained for them 
by the Lady Managers. 

The number (ninety-eight) of female convicts placed in Refuges 
has been small, and caused by the limited number under sentence of 
transportation restricting the issues of ticket licence. The beneficial 
advantages which have accrued, through the special treatment of the 
ninety-eight, indicates very strongly the necessity of extending the pri- 
vilege to those under sentence of penal servitude. By these means 
the area of selection will be enlarged, and we may hope for results, 
if possible, more favourable than those already obtained through the 
earnest zeal and indefatigable exertion of the ladies who have devoted 
themselves to this cause. ; 

We believe this system exercises an influence for good, not only 
over the women, who are thus rescued from their evil courses, but 
also on the inmates of our prisons, who certainly generally eer © 
be most desirous of becoming honest members of the community, : 
though the probationary period through which they must pass att “ 

efuges necessarily, and very properly, entails the exercise of muen 
industry, perseverance, and patience. 
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The result of our experience of the Refuges induces the supposi- 
tion, that by judicious and careful treatment the great majority of 
our female convicts may be reclaimed from a life of viee; and even 
many of those, whose evil habits might have been supposed to have 
been confirmed, are, at the termination of their sentences, willing to 
spend the remainder of their days in an asylum, should such be 
provided. We are glad to state that the Lady Managers of Golden- 
bridge Refuge have founded an asylum, supported by voluntary con- 
tributions, at Kingstown, to receive a certain number on discharge 
from the Refuge at the end of their sentences; and the Ladies of 
Charity at Drumcondra will provide accommodation for others for 
whom there is no room at Kingstown. The remaining classes of 
convicts, who are healthy, well-disposed, and able to work, can, it is 
hoped, be provided for either at home or abroad, 

There can be no question that, as with the men so with the women, 
it is desirable that after discharge, and a certain probation, they 
should voluntarily emigrate. ‘Thisis, with few exceptions, the desire 
of all; and before long it is probable that they may be enabled to 
carry out their wishes by means of their industry. 


Return B. 
Retour of Femate Convicts Discuarcep on Licence during 1857, 
and the way they are accounted for. 
Grangegorman, Newgate, and Cork Prisons. 


Number discharged, _... ove ose 46 
How disposed of— 
In Refuges, _ os ww. = 
Pardoned, and have obtained situations, ... 13 
* Licences revoked, ... ine visi + B46 


The sentences of transportation, and the application of the tickets 
of licence, to them are now rapidly drawing to a close, and but few 
prisoners are now left who can receive this privilege. Our reports 
from time to time, and facts patent to all, have shown its beneficial 
working in this country. The ticket of licence has been in practice 
what it essayed to be in theory, a protection to the community; it 
has served to restrain and assist the criminal, and to protect his 
employer. From the return A, page 18, it will be observed how 
complete a well-regulated supervision might be made ; and although 
the cases of penal servitude to be discharged, for some time to come, 
will not receive tickets of licence, we observe a power given to recur 
to the practice (rules for working out the Act of 1857), where found 
desirable, and cannot but consider it as a great advantage to the 
community which, instead of having the safeguard provided by super- 
vision, would have the criminal discharged at the same period of 
time (be. it remembered), without this precaution. 

The following is the Scale of Remissions proposed by the Home 

Secretary, with reference to the act of 1857 :— 





™ Revoked for irregular conduct in the Refuges. 
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Proportion 
Sentence, Penal Servitude. Proportion to be Undergone. Baie py 
case of good 
conduct, 
3 years, .«.. ... |Five-sixths, =< 2 years 6 mths. | One-sixth. 
Birxw, eve ...|Four-fifths, ==3 ,, 38 ri One-fifth. 
Briagicih wg ...| Ditto, = 4 Ditto, 
OS ta te ...| Three-fourths,= 4 ,, 6 ,, |One-fourth: 
7 ” eee ec. Ditto, = 5 9 3 99 Ditto, 
@ egg 8 wae | Ditto, =6 ,, Ditto. 
6 i. eee aad Ditto, =7 , 6 ,, Ditto. 
ow -. nh ..| Ditto, =9 ,, Ditto. 
15 yrs. & upwards, ... | Two-thirds, One-third. 











It appears to us to be of the utmost importance, that the pardons 
extending over the difference between the minimum and maximum 
periods in these rules should be conditional. 

This course need not fetter the criminal desirous of leaving the 
country, as if his conduct is reported to be good when at large, and 
worthy of the indulgence, his free pardon could subsequently be 
granted, This question has beentried in all its phases in this country, 
and the results are now before the public. The beneficial effects of 
dealing with men and women in small numbers for a period previous 
to their discharge is too evident to be lightly considered. ‘ Whether 
the future practice be to discharge conditionally or unconditionally, 
this system should be ever paramount: so much do we appreciate its 
advantages, so wide do we, in common with the Chaplains, Superin- 
tendents, &c., find to be the distinction between those criminals who 
have been subjected to its treatment, and those who have not, that 
we have very recently established in our ordinary prisons, preparatory 
classes for the intermediate establishments, and have located therein 
prisoners who have worked themselves into the ** Advanced class,” 
and who are by these means subjected as far as practicable to indivi- 
dualizing influences. The wide-spreading machinery for reforming 
the young, and the wise tendency of present legislation to inftict long 
sentences on the habitual offender, induce the supposition that if the 
provisions we have recommended for the supervision of the discharged 
criminal be carried out through the prison department, by testing, 
as it were, the effects of the system on the only ground on which it 
can be proved,—and if, after scattering the seed, we note the harvest 
(a duty hitherto’deemed a work of supererogation), we may have rea- 
sonable confidence that crime will, in a great degree, be arrested, and 
the majority of criminals reformed or restrained. 

In conclusion, we believe the prison system now pursued in the 
Convict Department in this country, to be as opposed to any encour- 
agement of the evil-doer, as it is favourable to the assistance of the 
criminal who has suffered a sufficient penalty for his offence, and who 
desires henceforward to live on the proceeds of his own industry, 
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instead of on that of the community. He needs but the means so to 
do, and these are acquired through the extra industry, and by the 
sweat of the brow, of the offender. ; 

The objection to the system of its offering a premium to crime, if 
ever made, can have no place here. The early stages of discipline 
are sufficient to convince an inquirer that the objection would be 
quite invalid. The dietary, from the commencement to the termina- 
tion of the sentence, is the lowest the Medical Officers will permit. 
The enforced order, cleanliness, and regularity, however impressive 
of an air of comfort to the casual observer, is, be it remembered, 
most repugnant to the previous habits of the criminal, and most tho- 
roughly opposed to his ideas of enjoyment. We have stated that about 
seventy-five per cent. pass through the intermediate prisons ; twenty- 
five per cent. are at present discharged directly from the ordinary 
prisons, misconduct and offences having precluded their removal. It is 
satisfactory, however, to us to be able to observe that this] er centage 
of prisoners cannot be deemed incorrigible. We have many reasons for 
knowing that after their discharge, when too late, many of these 
have seen their error, and have endeavoured, though often in vain, to 
regain the path of honest livelihood. They have left the prison under 
the ban of misconduct ; they have neglected their opportunities, and 
have joined the world without means to exist, or to obtain employ- 
ment. 

These may be called an unimpressible class, which will decrease in 
number as light advances into the prisons, and as the prisoner’s 
future career becomes an object of anxiety to him. : 

A portion, however, of the twenty-five per cent. may fairly be 
called incorrigible. Whether in prison, or at large, theic object is 
the same; they pursue an unmistakable line of conduct, which must 
be dealt with strictly and vigorously. The public mind is shocked,from 
time to time, by the commission of some outrageous crime. Ifa capital 
sentence is not carried out, the offenders are, for the most part, to be 
found in the convict prisons, and it will require but little argument to 
prove, that as with the impressible, so with the incorrigible, special 
treatment must be used. Weare of opinion that they should, whilst in 
prison, be employed, as far as possible, at such labour as will not 
give them the means of injuring their fellow-prisoners and officers, 
They should be placed under the special and continual watching of 
their Chaplain. It may be that the supposed incorrigible may 
become, and prove himself to be, corrigible. If not, he should be 
retained to the last hour of his sentence, and when discharged should 
be placed under such observation as will protect the public from his 
outrages, 4 

The intermediate stages so beneficial to the prisoners morally, and 
in practice so well regulating their future career, are those during 
which it has been proved that their labour can be made most conve- 
nient and remunerative to the public service, ; Whether these stages 
be trade, depot, or movable prisons, there is no doubt that a well- 
regulated establishment with a proper complement of prisoners could 
and should be made self-supporting. ; 

We do not advocate their adoption solely on the experience gained 
by two years’ trial in this country, or on a certain amount of statis- 
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tical results for that period. We do not ourselves place too much 
reliance on the permanency of the good resolutions of so many trained 
in crime as they have been from their infancy, more especially in a 
country where the demand for labour is so fluctuating, dnd in which 
as yet there are no Patronage Societies to assist the weak. We do 
feel, however, the utmost confidence in a supplementary stage of 
prison treatment, which can individualize criminals before they are 
discharged—conduce to regulate their future conduct—and, whilst 
under detention, employ them profitably for the public service. We 
are not sanguine enough to expect that all criminals so treated will 
be reformed, far from it; but we believe that many will thus be 
returned to the community, to follow an honest and an industrious 
course. 


We have heard some objections made to this system of super- 
vision, here described and advocated, but we think them ill- 
founded, and we hope in time we shall see, as in France, that 
in the case of known offenders, a sentence of police surveillance, 
for greater or lesser periods, according to the offence or bad 
character of the criminal, shall be added to the sentence of 
imprisonment. Our honoured friend, the Recorder of Bir- 
mingham, and Mr. Frederic Hill, would go further, and compel 
the known thief to shew that he had honest means of sup- 
port, or could procure security for his good conduct, and fail- 
ing in either of these, they would commit him to prison. Mr. 
Recorder Hill stated his views to the grand jury at Birmingham, 
so long ago as October, 1850,and hissuggestions were approved by 
The Edinburgh Review, The Liverpool Uercury, The Manchester 
Guardian, The Spectator, and partially by The Times. The whole 
matter is thus shortly stated in Zhe Edinburgh Review, na 
paper from, we believe, the able pen of Mr. John Greg: 
‘Mr. Hill’s proposal merely amounts to this—that a certain 
amount of specified surveillance, after liberation, shall be a 
portion of the punishment to which every convicted offender 1s 
sentenced ; or if you prefer so to express it, a condition of his 
release: that when once a man has been proved to belong to 
the criminal population, i. e., to that class which habitually 
preys upon the community, he shall forfeit that portion of his 
civil rights which consists in the assumption of his innocence ; 
that whereas in the case of untainted citizens, the onus probandi 
lies upon their accusers, in the case of liberated convicts the 
onus should lie with the defendant. In principle we see no 
objection to Mr. Hill’s suggestions. The plea of the liberty 
of the subject has no force here. When once a man has made 
himself, by crime, amenable to the laws of his country, he may 
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justly be deprived of his liberty, to any degree, and for any 
period which the law deems fit atid necessary. Society, which 
he has menaced and outraged, is obviously just as competent 
to condemn him to imprisonment for a given term, and to 
surveillance afterwards, as to imprisonment for a longer term, 
followed by no surveillance ; to a total deprivation of his liberty 
for a time, (that is) and to a partial curtailment of it subse- 
quently, as to a total deprivation of it for a year or a life. 
The convicted criminal has forfeited his social position ; hence- 
forth he is entitled onlytothat amount of freedom, and to freedom 
on those terms which offended society may please to dictate.” 

We fully agree with this deep thinker, and believe that 
if Mr. Hill’s suggestions, and also his suggestion as to the 
licensing and supervision of Marine-store dealers were adopted, 
we should find a speedy and wonderful decrease in thieving of 
all grades. We are most happy to find that the ‘ Irish experi- 
ment” is succeeding so perfectly ; we have studied the system 
of management pursued by the Directors since their appoint- 
ment, and knowing the men and the measures thoroughly, we 
can declare that their success is the pure result of earnest 
thoughts, of never-flinching industry, of constant supervision of 
their subordinate officers, and of perfect unanimity in dis- 
charging their duty to the state. 

At page lv. of our Jast QuarteRLY Recorp, we inserted, 
from The Midland Counties’ Herald, the first portion of a trans- 
lation of the Highteenth Annual Report of M. Demetz, on 
Mettray: we now, from the same journal, present the second 
and concluding portion of the translation. 


REPORT OF M. DEMETZ. 
([ConcLupep From THE HERALD oF ApRriz 8.] 


The work you have undertaken, gentlemen, demanding as it does 
both self-devotion and much pecuniary outlay, can never be other- 
wise than costly ; at least, it will appear to be su unless we place to 
its credit side the evil that it prevents and the good it produces, the 
persons whom it rescues from our prisons, our criminal courts, and 
our hospitals, and restores to agriculture and to other honest labour. 
Then indeed does the advantage to society of our system become ma- 
nifest; though it is still one which cannot be estimated in figures 80 
as to be brought into uur yearly account. If it were possible to do 
this, it would be easy to show that, as a question of economy even, 
Mettray is a very profitable undertaking to the country. We adduce 
some of the numerous facts and figures which support our opinion, 

The number of youths discharged from the colony since its founda- 
tion up to January Ist, 1857, amounts to 1,220. The most unremitting 
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and efficient surveillance has been exercised over these lads by our 
excellent patrons, whose solicitude never diminishes, notwithstanding 
the increasing number of the wards." 

Our récidivistes, (individuals who relapse into crime,] who formerly 
amounted to ten per cent., reach now—according to the last Report 
on Criminal Justice, published by the Minister of Justice—ouly 83 
per cent., and we have well-founded hopes of seeing them decrease 
to a yet lower proportion. 

These results, on which we may justly congratulate ourselves, may 
be in part attributed to the longer time that the lads now stay with 
us. Our magistrates are aware how important it is that the period 
of leaving Mettray should aceord with the age at which the colons 
become eligible for conscription, in order that no interval may occur 
between the exercise over them of our discipline and of that of the 
army ;¢ and they accordingly sentence them almost always to remain at 
the Colony until they are twenty years of age. They are likewise aware 
that those youths who are not drawn for the army are equally bene- 
fitted by remaining long at the Colony, as they thus have time to ac- 
quire the skill in their trade necessary to enable them to support 
themselves honestly by it.t The greater number of our récidivistes 





* By patrons are meant those excellent individuals who, in France 
as well as in various other continental countries, and in some parts 
of the United States, voluntarily undertake to watch over, and aid 
with sympathy and advice, individuals leaving prisons and reforma- 
tories.— Trans. 

tA large proportion of the Mettray lads enter the army.— T7rans. 

t The Procureur-Genéral expressed himself in the following terms 
in a circular which he addressed November 26, 1847, to the Pro- 
cureurs du ressort :— 

‘*Monsteur LE Procureur pu Ro1,—A circular issued by the 
Minister of Justice, dated April 6, 1842, defined in these words the 
character of the detention which our criminal courts are competent 
to adjudge in virtue of the 66th Article of the Penal code :—*‘ The 
fact must not be lust sight of that the young detentes have been ac- 
quitted,—that it is not punishment they have to undergo, and that 
the 66th article, in authorising their detention, has formally declared 
that they are to be so detained in order that they may be well brought 
up, that is to say, that they may receive care and instruction proper 
not only to correct their evil habits, but also to provide them with 
the means of hereafter supporting themselves by their labour. 

«¢ The circular further states that the legislator has had the good 
of the children solely in view, and that their benefit alone should be 
aimed at by every measure undertaken with regard to them. 

«MM. Demetz and de Courteilles, the Founders and Directors of 
the Agricultural and Penitentiary Colony, at Mettray, acting se 
same principle, addressed some remarks upon the application of the 
66th Article of the Penal Code, to the Garde des Sceaux, which ap- 

eared to his Excellency worthy the attention of magistrates, and 


of which the following is an abstract :— 
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are from among the lads who have left Mettray under sixteen years of 
age, whose moral nature we had not had time to operate upon suffici- 
ently, and who could not earn enough to support themselves. 

Our average of names inserted upon the Tablet of Honour—75 per 
cent.—has been maintained, and the proportion of punishments has 
not increased, notwithstanding the addition to our numbers. 

The conduct of our lads after their departure from the Colony con- 
tinues to give us the greatest satisfaction. This is a most important 
point, as it furnishes us with ascertained results, and proves the suc- 
cess of our enterprise. It is the touchstone by the aid of which the 
public are enabled to estimate the value of our institution. 





««« They think that a short detention imposed by virtue of the 66th 
Article operates against the intention of the legislator ; that for the 
detention to be beneficial, its duration must be regulated not by the 
greater or less degree of criminality in the offence with which the 
young persons are charged, but according to the time required for 
their education. The effect of too short a detention is, in their opinion, 
to add to the miseries of these children, who are thus set at liberty 
and abandoned to themselves at an age when it is impossible for them 
to gain a livelihood, owing to both their physical weakness and their 
want of skill in the trade which thev have just begun to learn, If, 
on the contrary, they have thoroughly learnt their trade before 
leaving the Reformatory, they are fit for regular employment, and 
will have no difticulty in obtaining work, when the daily wages they 
will receive will reward their diligence and foster a love of labour. 
Moreover, their moral training, all the less defective for their longer 
detention,strengthens them to resist the temptations which accompany 
their newly-regained liberty. By the youths remaining under the 
guardianship of the State until they are twenty years of age, when 
they become elegible for recruits, their relapse into crime is rendered 
almost impossible. MM. Demetz and de Courteilles are therefore de- 
sirous that the period of discharge should be fixed at that age. They 
are convinced that this regulation would exercise the happiest in- 
fluence on the moral conduct of the lads. The option of apprenticing 
them, or of returning them provisionally to their parents before the 
expiration of their sentence, or even allowing them to enlist at the 
age of seventeen, when they display aptitude fora military career, ap- 
pears to MM. Demetz and de Courteilles satisfactiorily to answer 
the objections of those who are unwilling that the liberty of these 
young persons should be abrogated for so long a time.’ 

“The Garde des Sceaux has thought that, the experience of MM. 
Demetz and de Courteilles investing their opinion on this subject 
with authority, it would be useful to communicate that opinion to 
you ; inviting you at the same time to bring their remarks, whenever 
opportunity offers, under the notice of magistrates charged with the 
duty of administering the 66th Article of the Penal Code. 

* You will have the goodness to acknowledge the receipt of this 
circular, 

“ Accept, &c., &c., 
‘«*DELANGLE, Procureur- General,” 
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An incident in which a colun was concerned occurred very lately, 
which affected us too deeply for us to pass it over now in silence, 
He came to ask us as a mark of our esteem to lay the first stone of a 
house he was about to build at the village of Pernay, (Indre et Loire,) 
where he has resided for a long time past with his family. We most 
willingly yielded to his request, and on the appointed day found all 
the authorities of the district assembled on the spot. The clergy- 
man, although suffering from illness, had exerted himself to be pre- 
sent at this interesting ceremony, and the eulogium he was pleased to 
pronounce on our pupil, joined to that of the Mayor, proved that our 
former colun is both a good Christian and an excellent citizen. The 
inhabitants of the place confirmed these praises by their applause, and 
every one withdrew deeply moved by this most touching scene. That 
evening when we again beheld the asylum where our young colon had 
acquired those habits of industry, order, and economy, whose happy 
results we had just witnessed, we could not refrain from once more 
thanking Provipence for the joy we had experienced. 

We endeavour as much as possible to place our lads in situations 
near us, that our influence over them may be the mure direct and ef- 
fective. 

The little vessels which never go far from the shore, have less to 
fear from tempests than the ships which traverse the ocean; still 
when our lads wish to take a bolder flight we have no right to oppose 
them; and sometimes family circumstances make it even desirable. 
Thus it happened that young Dolbeau, by the desire of his father, 
went to New Orleans. This poor lad died soon after he landed, but 
he survived long enough for his excellent qualities to be appreciated. 
We subjoin a letter received from his father. He had previously 
written a most touching one to M. Blanchard, Inspecteur de la Co- 
lonie, in which he expresses his gratitude to all our excellent officers. 
But let the father speak :— 

“ New Orleans, January 11th, 1857. 

‘* Monsieor LE Direcrevur,—This will inform you of the melan- 
choly loss we have just sustained in the death of Mathieu Dolbeau, 
your pupil. After an excellent passage of forty days he appeared 
among us for a moment, and then vanished for ever. He lived fifty- 
six days in the colony, and died, after six days illness, of yellow fever. 
Gop has not willed that supreme happiness should exist on earth, and 
ours was of that kind which is not permitted here below. _ 

«I never can sufficiently thank you for the good principles oe 
gave him ; he was a good son, a good brother, and a good ge ; 
and had already made himself‘beloved by all who knew him. “dl 
he is with his Maker, and prays for his friends; let his many non 
fellows remember him in their prayers, and from the depths of their 
hearts say for him a Pater and an Ave. his a. 

« Ever grateful for your care of him during his captivity, my SoU 
told me it was his wish to be inscribed as a Founder of the Colony. 





ards, has 


* A donor to the Institution of 100 francs (£4 ) or upwaras, Be 
which is 


his name inscribed on the list of the Founders of Mettray, 
placed in the chapel of the institution, —7Z'’rans. 



























~~ - e  a S. Oltitid 
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He intended to have earned the amount of this little gift himself; 
but since he is now removed from among us I beg to fulfil his pro- 
mise. Please to tell me what it is which will serve to fecall him always 
to the memory of the institution. 

‘Monsieur le Directeur be so good as to honour me with a reply, 
and-believe me, for life, 

‘* Your very humble servant, 
“ DOLBEAU, 
‘His most unhappy father.” 

Notwithstanding the gratification we feel, gentlemen, in publishing 
these letters, of which we possess a great number, we know we must 
limit ourselves, and will therefore conclude our extracts with the 
obliging communication of our worthy colleague, M, Marion, res- 
pecting the colon Mauny, who wished to renew his subscription.* 
With pleasure we remind you of the fact that Mauny, having gone 
to Lima to make his fortune, sent, three years ago, two purses to M. 
Marion, each containing 100 francs. The packet bore this touching 
inscription :~—‘* For my two mothers.” Thus in the esteem and gra. 
titude of this excellent young man, Mettray holds a similar position 
with her to whom he owes his life :— 

“My Dear Direcror,—l hasten to forward to you the enclosed 
letter from your worthy colon Mauny. It has just been delivered by 
his mother-in-law, who also brought one for me. I am delighted to 
find that Mauny and his young family are in good health, and that 
their circumstances otherwise continue to be prosperous He com- 
missions me to present to the Colony the sum of 100 francs—a fresh 
proof of his gratitude, which cannot fail to touch yon; it is intended 
also—so his letter expresses it—as a pious thankoffering to Gop for 
the health vouchsafed to himself and his family. The memory of Met- 
tray, and the conviction of the benefit derived from his sojourn there, 
are deeply engraved in his heart, and when expressing to his mother- 
in-law his hope of returning to France, in two years’ time, he spoke 
of the pleasure of visiting Mettray, as one of the greatest gratifications 
awaiting him. He is glad and proud to be reckoned among her for- 
mer pupils. Mettray may as justly boast of the conduct of so worthy 
a fellow, who, thanks to your care, has been restored to an honest 
and industrious life. 

“The 100 franes from Mauny are, then, at your disposal, Will 
you have the kindness to inform me bow to transmit them. 

*¢ Always yours, my dear Director, 
’ “MARION. 


“ Nantes, July 26, 1857.” 

Although as regards the moral aspect of the Colony, we cannot 
but rejoice at the happy results obtained during the present year, 
Provipence has been pleased to inflict severe and heavy trials upon 
us, in the illness of our children. 

Frequent cases of dysentery have occurred, brought cn by the 





* From the report for 1854 it appears that M. Marion is the patron 
of Mauny.— Tans. 
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extreme heat which has prevailed ever since the beginning of sum- 
mer, and especially during the harvest season. The only effectual 
remedy for this-disorder consists in a strict attention to diet, and our 
lads, rather than submit to the necessary regimen, concealed their 
indisposition, and would not go into our infirmary until there was 
but little hope left of cure. No malady makes it so imperative as 
this does, to avoid any excess with regard to food, and our boys are 
generally temperate; but, urged by hunger, they sought all possible 
means to escape our viligence in order to procure victuals, sometimes 
of the most injurious kind. 

Notwithstanding the devoted care of our medical attendants, whose 
zeal we cannot sufficiently praise, and of which M. Parchappe, 
Inspector- General for the Minister of the Interior, has been pleased 
to express his high appreciation, we have with regret to inform you 
that fourteen of our colons have died. This is, indeed, a heavy 
affliction, and, with you, we deplore so sad a loss. Still, it is small 
when it is considered how many were attacked by the disorder. 
The same epidemic committed much more fearful ravages in a 
neighbouring district, so that we may be thankful to Heaven that 
the scourge did not strike down a far larger number. 

This mournful occurrance, like all in which courage and self-denial 
can be evinced, afforded our brave officers a new opportunity for 
distinguishing themselves. They would not permit a single strange 
nurse to be employed, and several of them voluntarily took up their 
abode in our hospital, quitting it only when the disorder had lost its 
virulence. 

Our harvest operations were seriously affected by the unfortunate 
illness prevailing among our lads, whose strength we were obliged to 
economise. Nevertheless, we have the pleasure of informing you 
that the yield was most abundant. 

We cannot touch upon the subject of agriculture, without profiting 
by the opportunity thus given us for expressing our well-founded 
gratitude to him to whom our success in this department must be 
attributed ; we mean, of course, our excellent President, Count de 
Gasparin, He has written to inform us that notwithstanding the 
deep interest he takes in Mettray, he fears the state of his health 
will not permit of his continuing to perform the duties of President 
of the Suciété Paternelie. Doubtless, you, gentlemen, will feel with 
us, that we cannot but make every effort rather than yield to a 
decision so mournful as this. Let us hope that our prayers may be 
heard, and that soon, restored to health, our beloved President will 
return, again to enlighten us with his counsels and rejoice us with 
h s presence, h 

Our manufacture of agricultural implements, which affords suc 
important aid to our field operations, has, during the past year, been 
considerably augmented. th hi 

In conclusion, our esteemed treasurer has stated to you with his 
accustomed clearness, what our various workshops have pa 
explaining also our financial position generally. By his hee” re 
report, you are enabled to estimate to their utmost extent the gl 
expenses which weigh upon the Colony. Could they be less ser 








after the calamities of the last three years ? 
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Nevertheless we cannot 


but believe that, aware of the good effected by Mettray, the country 


will not permit you to be losers. 


Who could be indifferent to our 


appeal, when its object is to obtain the means of restoring to an 
honest life those unhappy children who have been deprived of it 
from their very birth, and of converting to the welfare of society 
the lives of those who before treatened its dearest interests ? 

May our words serve to augment the satisfaction you must feel in 
having established so useful an institution ; for if there be no gratifi- 
cation more exquisite than that derived from doing good, so neither 
is there any which has a more Just foundation. 


Directeur de la Colonie, 


DEMETZ, 


Conseiller Honoraire a la Cour Impériale de Paris, 
Vice-President de la Société Paternelle. 


[The original of the following little poem which is added to the 
Report, and illustrates an incident referred to therein, is from the pen 
of M. Paul Huot, a member of the French Bar, and author of 


“Trois Jours a Mettray.”] 


ee 


THE COLON OF METTRAY. 


He was but eighteen years; that age so 
bright, 

When life seems one long day-dream of 
delight, 

And shows the future like a magic strand, 

With golden fruit all ready for our hand. 

What ecstasy the youthful bosom knows, 

When, like a brimming goblet, it o’erflows 

With hopeandjoy! When happiness appears 

A debt of heaven, due to those glad years! 

When we seek all, love, glory, mistress, 
friend ; 

When we believe that youth can never end, 

And that some fairy with her magic powers 

Will guide our steps and scatter them with 
flowers. 


The child of poverty knows no such dreams; 
His fate is lightened by no golden beams : 
Upon the tide of life’s dark ocean flung, 
The child of poverty is never young! 
Gnawed by the ulcer of perpetual care,— 
Scorned by that world which seems to us 
so fair,— 
Each day the wearying task he must renew ; 
For if work fail him, bread will fail him too. 
Happy the man who fearlessly can dare 
This cruel doom, nor sink beneath despair ; 
Who. greater than whatever woes befall, 
tetains unscathed his virtue ‘mid them all! 
But if his brain beneath the load has 
reeled,— 
If, maddened, he should totter, nay, should 
yield; 
With hunger worn, with nameless ills beset, 
If virtue’s laws one moment he forget, 
Oh ye who Lold the balance and the sword, 
Remember mercy in your just award ! 
Think! He has struggled, friendless and 
alone, 
Against temptations ye have never known. 


| 





Punish his crime, but do not let your hand 

With endless shame the wretched culprit 
brand. 

When the just penalty has once been paid 

Let all be ready to afford their aid,— 

To link afresh the bonds his sin has riven, 

To lead the way to penitence and heaven. 

And if this culprit be a child in years, 

With no maternal hand to wipe his tears,— 

If he has never heard the ALMIGHTY’s 
name,- - 

If from the dark abyss of sin and shame 

No pitying voice has ever warned him 
back,— 

If none have guided h'm on virtue’s track, 

Say who will dare upon his brow to trace 

A stigma time itself can ue'’er efface! 

No! rather teach him what he ne’er could 
learn, 

Teach him the good from evil to discern, 

Teach him that e’en without a home or 
friend, 

The honest man will struggle to the end. 

Ye whom kind fortune with her gifts has 
blest, 

Of wealth, of knowledge, and of power 
possest, 

This be your part; your generous care will 
win 

From misery and disgrace this child of sin. 

For such was Joseph. What avails to tell 

All that his boyhood and his youth befell ; 

How early vice with its destructive blight 

Sank on his soul and plunged it into night— 

Who cares to listen to the weary tale? 

No! better o'er the past to cast a veil. 

Enough, he sinned; the judge pronounced 
his doom, 

Shut up at first in solitude and gloom, 

In the abode of misery and crime, 

With : one to tell him that, with toil and 
time, 
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He yet his early errors might redeem; 

That ’mid the darkness there remained a 
gleam 

Of hope ; that at his age we conquer fate. 

If we but learn to labour and to wait ! 

That for him, too, might dawn far happier 
days, 

When he would dare his drooping head to 
raise. 

At length one morn the dungeon's gates 

unclose ; 

Reckless of what awaits him forth he goes. 

Mettray receives him. Here how changed 
his fate! 

No more does he behold the prison gate, 

Which shut upon him grimly every night, 

Excluding hope, and liberty, and light. 

Now, when day dawns, the joyous matin 
breeze, 

Waving and rustling 'mid the tall green 
trees, 

Restores the virgin freshness to his heart, 

Blighted and seared. The walls which 
seemed to part 

Him from the world are gone. 
may rove 

Unfettered over hill, and dale, and grove,— 

Over the wide fields, henceforward his 
domain, 


Ilis eye 


Where his own hand may sow the golden | 


grain 

With which he will be fed. Soon will the day 

Arrive when he with honest pride may say, 

* This bread my hand has sown, and reaped, 
and ground.” 

No surly gaolers now his steps surround, 

But kindly guardians pointing out the road 

That leads alike to virtue and to Gop. 

Such is Mettray. He dwelt there five long 
years. 

But well employed, how short each day 
appears ! 

From bad he changed to good; from weak 
to strong. 

At length it came, the hour hoped for solong, 

The hour which even there still seemed so 
sweet, 

The hour of liberty ; entire, complete. 

The veiy master chosen. It was not ease 

That Joseph sought; when some unknown 
disease 

Fell on the boy ; the seeds, perkaps, were 
sown 

In his sad childhood, or his dungeon lone. 
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Stretched on the bed of sickness he is ‘ 

Sisters of Mercy, ever prompt to aid pear 

The wretched, bathe his brow of livid hue, 

And his pale cheeks with pitying tears 
bedew; 

Praying kind Heaven the sufferer to 
restore ;— 

The prayer is heard, and Joseph breathes 
once more. 

The weary days of convalescence past, 

His comrades gladly welcome him at last. 

Once more at Mass his accents doti he raise 

To Heaven in humble worship—grateful 
praise ; 

When, like the thunder in the distant storm, 

The tocsin sounds ! Silent the child: en form 

Their ranks; they march, with calm, deter- 
mined will; 

They reach the spot; their courage and 
their skill 

Rescue the lives, the fortunes, which the 
flames 

Had threatencd to devour! How many names 

Deserve record! But 'mid the heroic band 

Foremost in daring doth young Joseph 
stand. 

Exhausted with fatigue, with sudden pain 

He sinks,—this time never to rise again. 


He died at eighteen years—that age so 
bright, 

When life seems one long day-dream of 
delight ; 

Showing the future like a magic strand, 

With golden fruit all reavy for our hand. 

The ecstasy the youthful bosom knows 

When, like a brimming goblet, it oerflows 

With hope and joy,—when happiness 
appears 

A debt of heaven due to those gladsome 
years, 

He never knew! His life was rent away 

Just at the moment when a brighter day 

Dawn d on his fate ; just as his heart began 

To feel, to know the duties ofa man. 

Upon his tomb, where many a blossom fair 

With its soft perfume fills the summer air, 

There bends the Angel of repentant love— 

And Mettray counts its martyr too above. 


At page xxiii. of our last Recorp will be found the Report 


of the Calder Farm Reformatory for 1857. 
received a copy of the “System of Marks, 


We have lately 
Diet, and ‘Time 


Tables,” used in the school, and we place the document before 
our readers, believing that it will be found of very considerable 
importance in aiding those in Ireland who are about to establish 


Retormatory Institutions. 
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SYSTEM OF MARKS. . 





Tue behaviour of each boy is estimated every day in the Three 
Departments of 


Manxs. 
T.— Labour ...cccceeeee [ Feat Rerirannesf 
11.—Schoolwork ...... as  Tadifioren iuee” 
111.—General Conduct ied Bad eetueany 


and recorded in a book kept for each department, by the number of 
marks attached to each degree. 

Hence, for the six working days, each boy may obtain, as a maxi- 
mum, 30 marks in each department, or 90 in all. 

On Sunday, there being neither labour nor school-work, the 
marks for general conduct are doubled, giving 10 as a maximum for 


that day. 
The maximum of marks for the week is therefore— 
LaBour. SCHOOL. GENERAL CONDUCT. 
30. ‘ 30 + 40 = 100f 


The number of marks gained by each boy, gives an expression for 
his conduct by way of per centage. 

The number gained by all, divided by the number of boys, gives a 
like expression for the average conduct in the House. 

The boys in each House are divided monthly into two parties 
called Sides, as follows :— 





* The whole system is based on the daily marks, and its saccess 
depends on those marks being assigned in exact proportion to the 
real merit of every day’ conduct. High marks should not be given 
to any boy as a matter of course, for then he would soon come to 
regard them as a matter of right, and think himself injured if they 
were withheld. 

That the boys may clearly understand the real import of the 
marks, the following full statement is hung up in the School 
Room :— 

EXPLANATON OF MARKS. 

] means Bap. 

2 ,,  InpirFeREeNt (thoughtless or careless). 

3. ,, Moperars (not deserving praise). 

4 Goov :—that is, a boy readily and willingly does all that 
is required by the rules of the School :— 

Very Goop :—that is, he not only observes the rules, 
doing all which is clearly his duty, but does it cheer- 
fully, and shews some thoughtful anziety for the general 
good of the School, by endeavouring te prevent others 
from doing wrong, and by assisting the Masters to the 
utmost of his power. 

t+ For Mode of keeping Register of Marks, seen Appendix, Table II. 


99 


or 


” 
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Excluding the General Monitors, the two boys who had the high. 
est marks during the preceding week, become Heads of Sides for 
the month ensuing. 

Each of the two, beginning with him who has the highest marks, 
chooses, in turn, boys to form his Side, till all are included in one or 
the other. 

When the number of boys is odd, the last boy being rejected by 
both Sides, goes to the Second Table for the month. 

The Head Master in his discretion may make the number of boys 
to he chosen, odd or even, by placing, if necessary for that result, 
the boy with highest marks at the First Table without competition. 

The marks gained by all the boys on each Side, being added up at 
the end of every week, the Side which has the highest aggregate, 
has the First Table during the week following.* 

But any boy, though on the gaining Side, who has not at least 20 
marks for labour, 20 for school, and 25 for general conduct, is ex- 
cluded from the First Table. 

On the other hand, any boy who has earned a total of 90 marks, 
though on the losing Side, is admitted to the First Table. 

The object sought in giving the First Table to the aggregate 
marks of a Side, instead of to the individual marks of each boy, 
is, to induce boys to endeavour to keep each other right, as they 
profit by the good conduct of others, and lose by their miscon- 
duct. 

The admission to the First Table of any boy whose marks reach 
a certain high standard, removes the sense of unfairness which was 
felt by boys whose conduct having been very good, were yet excluded 
from it by the misconduct of others. 

The exclusion of a boy on the gaining Side, who falls short of a 
certain standard in each department, prevents boys who are grossly 
negligent from enjoying privileges due entirely to the merits of 
others. 

Thus excluding the extremes of good and bad, the community of 
interest helps and encourages the intermediate class of those who 
both need and deserve it. 

The object of the division by Sides is :— J oe 

To eliminate, as much as possible, the inequality which is more or 
less inevitable, in the assignment of marks by different masters, or by 
the same masters to different boys: 

To accustom boys to choose their companions among the well-dis- 
posed, rather than those of the opposite character. Z. 

The Head of a Side generally consulting with the boys = 
chosen as to whom he shall choose next in turn, the order in whic 
they stand on the list of the Sides, in an indication of the — 
which the boys entertain of each other, A useful index ao. GP 
character of a new comer is often thus obtained ; boys having — 
quick perception of each other’s character, and having opportunities 
for judging which the Masters have not. 


ort 





* See Appendix, Table I. 
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MONEY REWARDS FOR LABOUR. 


As the boys must look forward to gain, in their future life, their 
wages by their labour, a money value is also given to the marks for 
Labour. 

For this purpose the boys are divided into Three Classes, accord- 
ing to their strength and ability for labour. 


Boys in the First Class gain Id. for 10 Marks. 
9 Second ,, ld. for 20 ,, 
ea Third ‘a Id. for 30, 
Each boy is credited with the amount thus gained in a book called 
Savings’ Bank Book, of which he has a copy, and debited by fines for 
disorder, damage, &c., and money which, in the discretion of the 


Head Master, he is allowed to spend. 





COMPENSATION MARKS. 


In case of a boy’s sickness, Compensation Marks are given, so that 
he may neither lose in credit, nor his side in the aggregate of marks, 
through his absence from School or Labour, from a cause involving 
no demerit. They are estimated according to the average of his 
conduct for the previous month, and are placed to his credit in the 
list, but have no money value. 


EXTRA MARKS. 


In the longer days of Summer, task-work is given where practi- 
cable, and for over-work extra marks are given for Labour. These 
are not reckoned in the weekly list, but their money value at the 
same rate as other labour marks is carried to the credit of the boy in 
his Bank-Book. 


DISORDER MARKS. 


Negative marks may be given to any boy for disorder—that is, 
slovenliness in person, or clothes, or other minor breaches of good 
order. These are deducted from the sum of his good marks, at the 
end of the week. 

They subject him to a money fine, reckoned in the same way as the 
rewards for Labour, according to his class for Labour, and as they 
are exhibited in the weekly list, become a disgrace. 


THE MONITORS. 


The Monitors are appointed and removed by the Head Master, in 
his discretion. 

As the general conduct of the boys depends much on the General 
Monitor, he is paid according to their conduct as represented by the 
a per centage for the whole House :—$d. for every | per <ent. 
above 75. on) 

A General Monitor has always the First Table without competition. 

Temporary Monitors may also be appointed for labour, or School 
teaching. 
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When a Monitor teaches in School, he is paid for school work, 
id. for 10 marks as assigned by the Schoolmaster. 

The marks of Labour Monitor when so employed, have a double 
money value.* 


QUARTERLY REWARDS. 


Rewards may be gained by the boys, individually and collectively 
in each house, according to the following scale :— 


























If th 
of tae tease be The School shall Each boy shall receive for his 
have a average of Marks. 
ABOVE. | BELOW. | 
one eae ae rye — — — 
70 75 | « »» |For80 marks 3d. & 4d per mark above 80. 
75 80 | 99 ‘ ) ” 80 9? 6d. & Id. ” 9 
80 5 ‘Half-holiday. 99 80 ry) 6d. & ld. ” ” 
85 ater | Whole do. 39 80 99 6d. & ld. 9? 9) 








Any boy whose average marks for the quarter shall be less than 65, 
will not be allowed to share the holiday. 


The average of 80 in 100 is equivalent to 4 in 5, which in the daily 
marks is Good, and therefore represents general good conduct for 
the quarter. 

This brings a reward in money, on the principle that, though a 
boy must not look to be rewarded in school, or in life, for acts of 
good, moral conduct, but only for services rendered, yet, that the 
character which is the result of good conduct continued for length of 
time, has a material value. 

Yet, the granting such rewards being a mere act of grace, and 
their withdrawal no hardship, they are made dependent on the gene- 
ral conduct of the House as represented by the general average ; that 
each boy may feel his interest not only in maintaining his own con- 
duct good, but also that of every other boy; and be led to realize 
his responsibility not only as an individual, but as one of a body in 
which ‘ the members should have the same care one for another: 
and whether one member suffer, all the members suffer with it, or 
one member be honoured, all the members rejoice with it.’’—1 Cor. 
xii. 25, 26. 

On this principle, competitive rewards are for the most part ex- 
cluded ; because when they are given, the gain of one is the loss of 
another, and a boy becomes interested in another's being worse than 
himself. Thus they tend directly to selfishness and jealousy. 

The exceptions are— ; 

Ist. The competition for the First Table. In this case, the com- 
petition being not between individuals, but two bodies, a wholesome 








* See disposal of Labour Marks, Appendix, Table 2. 
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emulation for good is created. Jealousy, and suspicion of partiality, 
are obviated by the free choice of sides. 

2nd. Occasional rewards given to the boy who has the best char- 
acter for truthfulness, diligence, &c. In this case, the boys them- 
selves are left to determine by vote which among them best deserves 
the reward. 

3rd. Competitive rewards for progress in any branch of instruction 
or work not depending on moral conduct, but on grounds which are 
evident, such as Writing, Arithmetic, Garden Management, &c. 
For this purpose, a number of small prizes seem better than few 
larger ones; because they come within the possible reach of a 
greater number, and therefore induce exertion in those who would 


otherwise abandon it as hopeless. 
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— |_| rfafsta] 5 jel 7 8 | 9[to)ii|i2)t3)t4 1916 17)18 19} 20 ie 
OT. 1s tl. kelmace |) biel. tel sien 
sa CA bed liebe aM ddridecsee mii bed fe 
| B iA ls |A| S| leis lots Bl |S dds oie 
a coumgaaas Vigil toa tan i a ka sd La ie Bs 
saturday .---)13| 5) 5) 5} 5) s 1 eae aes Se 
| M 
Monday.....{15] 5] 5] 5) 3} 8 5} st 4 al Sl af 4 | 5) 3! 4! al 5} 5 
j M 
Tuesday +...) 16} 5} 5} 5} 3) 8 | 5) 8 5 8) 5] 915/915 501.5) | 5 
| M 
Wednesday..} 17} 5) 5) 5) 3) s | 5) 4,5) 5 5) 4 5) 5) 4 38) 5) oD SF OS 
| M 
Thursday ....)18 | 5) 5} 5} 3) 9 | 4) 8 | 5! 5} 5) 5) 5) 5) 5) SD 4} ot 5) BT OS 
| ™M 
Friday..++.+++s 5) 5) 5 3} 8 4 ~ 5 5} 5) 5} 4) 5) 5) 4) 4) 5 i 5} 5 
'}730/30'30| 20) —}23} 10 28 30 30/30/27/30 3028 25 3 | 30, 30} 30 
Deduct Disorder Marks} __ 3|— ) | ico be —|— |_| 9] vN—| 3|_ co or 
|) em | a | ane | | | ee | —— | —— | — |} in Se es Se a GOERS EE RE 
nes 30 27 30|19) —}28) 10)28 29 30/30/25/30 29/28 22/30 30) 30} 30 
mime} | [| || <I /—|-|-|-||-|-|-| | 5 
19, 9! 10 98 90 20/20) \an\9O9R 99/Q0 ap} aall ¢ Total 
tee 6027 30 19) —l28 10 28 29 Py 25 30 29 28 22/30)30 30} 35 Total carried to 
for Sickness, » Kee Y el dE 30/— 20! || | [ol | oe — —|—|— — so 
. SCHOOL. Be 
Saturday ...../13 | 5] 5) 5) 4| 5] 3 5| 4] 4/ 3) 4] 4] 4] 4] 3] 4] 4] of 5] 
Monday....[15 |) 5} 5] 4) 4 5] 4) 5) 4) 5 5) 5) 4) 4) 5) 4 4) 4) 4) 
Tuesday ...... 16 5 5] 51 4) 5 8 5) 4} 5) 5) 4) 5 4] 5) 4) 4) 4) 5) 5) 
Wednesday ../17}] 5] 35 4) 5] 4} 5] 4] 5| 5] 5) 5 4} 5} 5 4! 4) 5) 5} 5 
Thursday..... 18 5) 55 5) 5) 2 5) 3) 5) 5) 4) 4 4) 4) 4ic2) 4) 4) 5) 
Friday ........ 19) 5/5) 5 5) 5] 3 _5 5] 8 5 4 5 4) 4) 5) 3) 4 5) _ 5) 9 
Torat......!' 70l5|3097| 30lt6 30 24) 29|28|26 27 24127|27/21\24 28} 30) 30 
a GENERAL CONDUCT. 
Saturday .....]13|| 5] 4| 4] 4| 5] 4) 5] 4 5) 4) 4! 4! 4] 5] 4) 3) 4] 5) 5) 5 
Sunday ......./14) 10/10) | 8 10) 7 10 8 9c4 8 8} 8 9 8 8} Oly 10 10 
Monday.......|15| | 4| 4! 4) | 4| 515 4) 5 4 4/5) 5] 4) 4) 5, 4 SS 
Tues lay ....../16)/ 5) 4) 5) 4| 5) 4 54 5) 5 4 4) 5) 4/4) 4,55 5 5 
Wednesday .. I7| 5 554 5 5) 55 5 5) 5S 4 4] 5) 4) 4 5 5 
Thursday...../18]/ 5! 5| 3 4, 51 4) 5.5 4/5 4 4) 5) 5 4 ce] 5) 4 5S 
Enday.........[19]/ 5) 4! 5] 4, 5| 4) 5| 4 5| 5) 4 4] 5) 5) 4) 4) 4) 555 
Toran... 4036 34)32 4032) 4035 57 33 Pusey oe 40 
Granp Torax ||10091 9478 10079 100.87|95191 89 84 90.94/87 70,91 96 100 100) =1816-=-20=004 
— DISPOSAL OF LABOUR MARKS. 
ance from last week! ; é 3, 3 — 
i gla — I a i—{ 3) 3) 2} 2| 4} 2|—| 2] 3} 4) 3 
W 
eo -++-|| 60.27/30 19| —|28 10.28|29 30 30)25 30) wit hi oe 
OTAL... G0 2833 19 7/28} 13 31/3132 34/27 30)31/31|26)33)33 ~ 
Marks charged ....../| 60 25°30 15] 25 -10,30|30)30,30}25 3 |30,30)22 30/30,_80)_ 9 
Balence to next meek..\|— 3B 2 4 “Ty 3t 3 od 2 4 2-11 1 4 3) 3 3} — 
6.M—General Monitor. m— Monitor. s—Sick. c—Punishment, 
SIDES COMPETING FOR FIRST TABLE. 
Ww. W.. 3 
D. ie a | C: BE: ee aces e 
“ae 91 G. ean eee ee 
: a. ae 89 | G.S8..«. eeee we 
R. W.. 87 ' J. C.... eeeee oe 
Ww. me 87 | Ww. a es e* 
werieres =~ a I 
ik i ge DoauEqunSr a. 












Weex_y List, 


TABLE III. 
shewing the Position gained by each 


Week ending February 19th, 1858.* 


Boy d uring the 
















































































Pratas 1 4% 
2|/3\|e]2/8 
5 Biz 5 G| Paces ar Taste. 
ral BOP amie P= 
First Table— 
1 | w.w.| 30 | 30 | 40/100] —| W.G. Monitor. | 1 
2/|R. T. | 80/ 30 | 407100] — BM. 2 
8 | W.G.| 380 | 30 | 40 ]100; | oR. 3 
4/B.M.| 30} 30} 40J100] | gn 4 
5 |Ww.G.| 30] 30| 40/1001 | gg. 5 
6/c. R. | 80/ 28] 38] 99] | zo. 6 
7/J.N. | 29 | 29 | 37] 95)1) pr 7 
8 |J.R. | 30} 30} 34] 94 — pr 8 
9.}G.S. | 29 | 27] 887 9411) wow. 9 . 
10 | D.R. | 27 | 28 | 86] 9113) p.R. 10 
11/)S.S. | 80} 28 | 33] 91] g g, 11 
12 |G. N. | 30 | 24 | 37] 91}— wig. 12 
13 | J.C. | 80 | 24 | 36} 90] —| JLN. 13 
‘Second Table— 
14 | J. W.| 30 | 26 | 33] 897 4 J. w. 1 
15 |B. T. | 19 | 27 | 32] 7871) RB. W. 2 
16 | R. W.| 28 | 24 | 85 | 87] — ~W.R. 3 
17 | W. R.| 28 | 27 | 82] 87] — W.K. 4 
18 | W. T.| 28 | 19 | 32] 79] — M. W. 5 
19 | M.W.| 25 | 27 | 32 | 84,2) W.T. 6 
20 | W. K.} 22 | 21 | 27] 70} 3 B.T. 7 
Sides Competing for First Table for ensuing Week :— 
W.W. ) The average conduct of the { 8B.M. 
D. R. School for the C. R. 
S. S. week ending Feb. 19, 1858, G. N. 
J. W. == 9(). G. S. 
R. W. mae 8 
W. R. M. W. having been rejected W. T. 
W. K. by both Sides, remains on No. R. T. 
W. G. 2 Table till the next Election. B. T. 
J.N. ] t J. R. 











* This List is suspended in the School-room. 











TABLE IV. 
General Table of Daily Duties. 








Novr. April. | June. 
Decr. | Febry. | March. Octr, | May. | July. | Sept. 














6 0| 60/1 6 0/| 6 0] 530 | 5.30] 6. 0 























'| “2! ]l LS! dseilie. of] ie 0] lego 
B06) 6.902600) |S en toe doce | 
7.50 | 7.50 | 7.50] 7.50} 7.50 | 7.50] 7.50 
80} 80/80/80; 80/ 8&0] 80 
8.30 | 8.30] 8.30] 8.30} 8.30] 8.30] 8.30 
12.50 | 12.50 | 12.50 | 12.50 | 12.50 | 12.50 | 12.50 
1.0/1.0] 1.0] 1.0] 1.0] 1.0] 1.0 
BO) 2M BSO:le BSS Se eae TT 
win | ome aids EP Cae ee | ee 
2.30 | 2.30 | 2.30} 1.80] 2.30) 2.30] 2.30 
~ | — | & G6 Dl 4801: & 0 

430) 5.0] 5.30} 60} — |} — {| — 
7.0} 70/70/70] 7 0} 7.30} 7. 0 
7.45 | 7.45] 7.45 | 7.45 | 7.45 | 8.15] 7.45 
80; 8 0} 8&0} 8 0} 8& 0/ 8380} 8. 0 





























Rise from bed (pri- 
vate prayer before 
leaving the room). 


On parade, and dis- 
tribute to labor. 


To School, after ma- 
king up beds and 
washing. 

Family prayer. 

Breakfast. 

Work. 

Wash and prepare 
for dinner. 

Dinner. 

Play. 

School. 

Work. 

Play. 

Wash and to School 

Supper. 





Family prayer. 


To bed (private pray- 
er immediately on 
entering the bed- 





room). 





There is‘Reading during every meal, by the Master present. 

Once-a-week the Boys are instructed in Music and Singing. 

They are drilled two evenings a-week, from April to October, inclusive. 
They have atepid bath every Saturday afternoon, except during the Summer 


mouths, when they go twice-a-week to the river to bathe. 
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XXXViil THE IRISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


SUMMARY OF RETURN OF REFORMATORIES. 











Number of English Reformatories ... (Protestant) ... 4) 
Ditto ie ditto vee «» (Catholic) 

Total ve 46 

No. of Scotch Reformatories certified under 17 & 18 Vict. c. 86. 4 
Ditto cue ditto certified under 17 & 18 Vict. 

c. 74 and 17 & 18 Vict. c. 86. eo sis at nas 3 

Ditto ae ditto certified under 17 & 18 Vict.c. 74. 15 

22 

A dation—English Ref ant) { Boys 1,77] 

ccommodation nglish Reformatories (Protestant) Girls 316 

(Catholic) | Gil 0 

Total Pel 2,820 

Ditto Scotch Reformatories ... i un ; rte te 





Total ms 2,121 


Conan 


Actual number of Inmates—English Reformatories :— 


Boys 1,374 

(Protestant) eee Oils 330 
? Boys 437 
(Catholic) | Gis 115 


Total eve 2,256 


aia ae 


Ditto Scotch Reformatories, 17 & 18 Vict. c. 86. { 8 = 


17 & 18 Vict. c. 74. Boys 137 
1 Gis 150 


[  eemenl 


Total Le 813 


rememmaneidl 


N.B.—The returns of accmomodation and number of inmates are 
all to 31 March, 1858. 


We beg attention to the following passages from the Report 
of the Cork Ragged Schools and Sanqin of Protestant 
Reformatory :— 


How the progress of crime may be most effectually arrested, has 
long been a question of great difficulty and of great importance. 
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Of late years, however, the desirableness and practicability of 
Jnvenile Reformatories have been generally admitted, and their 
success has deservedly attracted much public notice, 

It was the conviction that such an Institution was needed in this 
City, which led to the establishment in October, 1851, of the Cork 
Central Ragged School. Its object was to reclaim juvenile crimi- 
nals, and to provide a refuge for those cast upon the world without 
any means of support, and thus compelled to become inmates of 
the Poor-house, or have recourse to begging, theft, prostitution, 
until, at a still greater expense, they were consigned to Prison, only 
to re-enter, when discharged, upon their old career of vice. It is 
pain. therefore, that this school has been, to a certain extent, a 

eformatory from its very commencement. 

The originators of this design at first confined their project to the 
establishment of a Sunday school, but Divine Providence having 
brought under their notice a master well acquainted with the Ragged 
School Institutions of London, a Daily and Industrial School was 
also commenced. 

Subsequently, in the year 1854, the important addition of a Dor- 
mitory was made, in which there are at present twenty-six beds, 
occupied by those inmates who would otherwise have had no lodging 
or place of shelter. All are supplied with food, instructed in the 
Holy Scriptures, and taught Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic, in 
addition to the industrial employments, such as the Manufacture of 
mats and nets, Tailoring and Shoe-making. Half the profits on the 
articles made is given to the scholars, from which earnings they 
themselves purchase a great part of their clothing. 

That the manufacturing department has made satisfactory progress, 
is proved by the fact, that, instead of £1 19s. 3d., as received in 
sales for the first year, the proceeds of the work for the year 1856, 
ammounted to no less a sum than £81 19s. 34d. 

Not only have the elements of plain education been thus afforded, 
babits of induttry formed and stimulated, and the simple truths of 
the Gospel taught, but the committee are even now enabled to report 
a measure of still more encoraging success. 

The following cases, a few out of many, will at once illustrate the 
value of the institution, and the mode of its working. 

No 1, December 20, 1851.—-A young girl, about 17, induced to 
leave Plymouth, without the knowledge of her friends, applied for 
admission. Having been deserted in Cork, she had sold by degrees 
all the clothing from her person which she could by any possibility 
spare. She was received, and provision made for her support, until, 
at the expense of the Committee, she was restored to her friends. 

No. 2, December, 1851.—An orphan yonth, aged 15, evidently 
well disposed, a perfect stranger to Cork, applied in great destitution, 
and was also received, until employment could be procured, and was 
ultimately sent, by one of the Committee, to a situation in Bristol. 

No. 3, October, 1851.—A lad was received into the seohol, who 
left in a few days, and united with the mobs that attacked the master 
and his family; after which he was in prison several times. In 
November, 1852, he applied again, was re-admitted, and went on 
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tolerably well for six months. In May, 1853, after leaving school 
for the day, he quarrelled in the street with two boys, whom he 
struck with a clasp knife, injuring one of them so severely that a 
warrant was issued for his apprehension. He evaded for a while the 
vigilance of the police, but ultimatly surrendered himself, by the 
advice of a person connected with the school, who attended with him, 
became answerable for his better conduct, and obtained a remission 
of his punishment. The committee provided for the wounded boy, 
and the offender himself attended to his wants with the utmost care, 
For about twelve months after this he went on well, but was again 
led astray by his old criminal companions, and followed a course of vice 
until March, 1856; from which time till September, 1856, he went 
on more hopefully, when he left the school once more. In July, 
1857, he again applied, and was at first refused ; but his earnest en- 
treaty for one and a last trial, upon solemn prowise of amendment, 
opened the door. He remained, showing a steady attention to all 
the duties of the school, and an affection which could but encourage 
hope, until (a short time since) he was admitted, with two other 
boys from the school, into the band of the 53rd Regiment, and with 
them was sent to Chatham, to receive suitable instruction. 

No. 4.—Another lad, his parents having gone to America, leaving 
him entirely destitute, was received into the school in August, 1852; 
and about three years since was placed in a situation, where he suc- 
ceeded in gaining respect for good character, and is now being taught 
a trade. 

No. 5.—Three children were received, in January 1852, having 
been several times in prison, for begging, &c. They attended regu- 
larly, during the day, but were exposed to much temptation in the 
evening on leaving school, when their father sent them into the 
streets to beg. The result was, that in 1853, the three were again 
brought before the magistrates; but the master having made an 
application on their behalf, they were liberated, and allowed to return 
to the school—he, this time, arranging for their being left entirely 
under his care, by making a provision for their sleeping, as well as 
food; and this arrangement was afterwards followed up by the 
establishment of a Dormitory. From this time, the eldest boy be- 
came an altered character ; his conduct being so satisfactory, and 
his industry so great, that he was retained in the institution, for the 
sake of the manufacturing department. In May, 1855, he was 
epee in the service of a professional gentleman in this city, where 

e still remains ; has earned an excellent character,_and has proved 
a trustworthy and valuable servant. 

No. 6.—Received November, 1856, on leaving prison ; remained 
in regular attendance until October, 1857, when he entered the 
Hast India Company’s service. Asa proof of real reform it may be . 
mentioned, that he recently sent home to his mother a considerable 
portion of the wages he had earned. i ‘easels A 

No. 7.—Received in January, 1852, having been in Prison vd 
begging, theft, &c ; attended regularly in the Day school for are 
twelve months, when he was again taken up for begging, to. whic 
he was driven by his father after school hours. On an application 
to the magistrates for his liberation, it was granted, and he was sent 
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back to school, an arrangement having been made by the Committee 
to provide him with lodging, as well as food, which arrangement 
was superseded by the establishment of the Dormitory in 1854. 
From this time, he gave every symptom of improvement, seeming 
most desirous of repaying the kindness he had received. In July, 
1855, however, when out for recreation, he was persuaded by "a 
discharged criminal to attend Queenstown Regatta, and absented 
himself, without leave, for two nights, fearful of not being allowed 
to enter the school, if hereturned. While in this state of indecision, 
two practised thieves induced him to join them in robbing a poor 
woman’s cottage. For this he was apprehended, and committed for 
trial, at the Cork Sessions, in the September following. Knowing 
how pliable was his disposition, and how hard for him to withstand 
the temptation to which he had been exposed, the master attended 
at the court, and when the boy was convicted, Mr. Sergeant Berwick 
kindly allowed the sentence to be held over, anddelivered him up to 
the Committee. With great pleasure, they are now able to state, that 
his conduct ever since, has given entire satisfaction. He is still in 
the school, where it is for the present intended he shall remain, as 
he makes himself most useful ; the master speaks highly of his 
behaviour, and reports that, of Jate, his one aim seems to be, the 
manifestation of gratitude and affection. 

No. 8, January, 1857.—A little girl, found by a clergyman, 
without parents or home, not quite ten years of age, wus at once 
received, and saved from entering upon a life of vice. She remained 
till March, 1857, when she was sent to the Ragged School at 
Buckingham House. 

A circumstance which recently occurred in the neighbourhood 
may furnish an appropriate sequel to tiie above examples. One of 
the committee, in a crowded thoroughfare, having to pass through a 
group of boys, with some of whose features he was familiar, soon 
found himself without his pocket-bandkerchief. As usual on such 
occasions, he believed the wisest course was to forget the loss ; but, 
on reaching home in the evening, on his hall table was a small parcel 
folded neatly, and addressed to himself, which, on being opened, was 
found to contain the stolen article, washed and mangled. Evidently 
there had been the interference of some unknown one, whose heart 
was too much moved by gratitude to allow a man to be robbed, who 
was labouring to rescue from ruin these unfortunate outcasts, thus 
deeply, yet not hopelessly, fallen. 

During the present year, situations have been provided for nine of 
the inmates, in which they are entirely supporting themselves ; also 
for three who are supporting themselves partially ; in addition to 
one boy who has been sent for by his relatives in America. 

These facts, alone, would suffice to show that the Almighty has 
not withholden His blessing from this Institution, and to make the 
Committee feel that they must not relax their efforts while the 

promise remains—‘ Cast thy bread upon the waters, and thou shalt 


find it after many days.” 
NEW PROTESTANT REFORMATORY. 


The Committee are well aware that the Institution, as far as the 
Reformatory part is concerned, is not at all as effective as it might 
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be made. Of this they have long been fully convinced, and always 
have looked forward to the time when their operations could be 
fully established on an extended and permanent scale. It is a 
matter of congratulation, that a Reformatory in Cork is no new 
experiment ; and that our friends, now so anxious on the subject, 
have but to aid the legitimate development of one long established 
and which has never met with the public encouragement and support 
it deserved. 

Without at present going into detail they beg to state, that they 
desire now to raise the sum of, at least, £500, and that a permanent 
increase of subscriptions is also required. With the sum mentioned 
your Committee believe a suitable building, with ground attached, 
can be procured for the establishment of a regular Reformatory for 
juvenile criminals, which shall still embrace all the objects ‘of a 
Ragged Shhool and Home for Destitute Children, and be conducted 
on the same leading principles as those that have been observed for 
six years past in the conduct of the above-named Institution. 

This, then, is the object now presented to public notice. It is 
well to remember the fact, that it costs from four to six times more 
for the maintenance and training of a criminal, than for the main- 
tenance and training of a child in an Industrial School, Far more 
expensive is it to society to allow a child to become a thief or a 
murderer than to teach him to discharge his duties to God and 
man. 


The following letter from our good friend, Father Caccia, is 
of very great importance, and we beg the attention of our 
readers to it :— 


My dear Sir—As many of your readers have expressed their 
views relative to the disposal of our Reformatory boys, allow me also 
to make a few observations on the same subject. 

In November last, meeting in Leeds with the Very Rev. Father 
Pinet, (a native of Canada), he kindly undertook, at my oe i 
to open a correspondence with the President of the Society o St. Vin- 
cent of Paul, residing at Quebec, in order to obtain his patronage for 
those boys of this establishment who might have a desire to emigrate. 
I acquainted the Right Rev. Abbot of Mount St. Bernard's, with 
my project on the occasion of his paying me a visit in January last ; 
he highly approved of it, and desired that it should be adopted, in 
common, by the three Catholic Reformatories. It was with pleasure 
I saw him sounding public opinion on this subject. Amongst the 
different suggestions put forth in reply, I agree for the most part 
with those of my esteemed friend Mr. Gainsford, of Leeds ; but it 
seems to me that all have grounded their suggestions upon the a 
tainty of employment being obtained for the boys at home ss en 
dismissed from the Reformatory. This, certainly, exists on y, in 
Catholic countries, where applications for boys of this class by tra ae 
men and shopkeepers are so numerous, that all without exception, ont 
engaged even before the time of their dismissal. Catholics, aaa 
ral, acknowledge that religion really possesses the means 0 Hy i 
reformation. Is it so in England? This question shou 
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answered before it can be admitted, as a certainty, that employment 
can always be obtained at home. 

Anglicanism, especially at the present time, when the Lutheran 
doctrine about Justification prevails in this country, educates all 
classes of society to a feeling of distrust in a real amendment, and 
generates a suspicion of those who are known to have been at one 
time bad. I do not think it necessary to speak at length upon this 
national feeling, as it is self-evident to any thinking person. Though 
it is but an opinion of mine, allow me to say that f fear this feel- 
ing is also entertained by Catholics, and especially by converts, as the 
effect of a Protestant education. I should be happy to be wrong; 
but if this be really the predominant feeling, what chance of employ- 
ment is there for our boys? Besides, those Catholics who can give 
employment are few. The majority of our Catholic poor, with 
whom, of course, our Reformatory boys must also be reckoned, are 
Irish. Does any one think it advisable to send these boys to their 
former abodes? Let such a one reflect that there lay sheir former 
snares. 

After all, let us revert to the practical point of view. Reforma- 
tory boys are, in the greater part, engaged in field labor. Are 
Catholic farmers so numerous as to employ them all? Now, 
taking into consideration the national feeling of distrust, together 
with these circumstances, I submit to the consideration of all good- 
hearted Catholics the following plan :— 

Ist.—In every Reformatory an annual allowance—say £1 for each 
boy—should be set apart for supplying the boys according to their 
respective wants, on their entering into society, as I am doing at 
this present moment. This fund may be increased by contributions. 

2nd.—An external patronage, charged with obtainining employ- 
ment, and at the same time, exercising a moral control, may be 
found in the Societies of St: Vincent of Paul, whose Central Com- 
mittee will receive from the Managers of the Reformatories the 
requirements and the circumstances of each boy previous to his dis- 
missal. 

3rd.—The same patronage will assist those boys to emigrate, who, 
either because of bad parents, a doubtful reformation, or difficulty 
in obtaining employment, are exposed to the danger of a relapse, or 
the inability of procuring the necessaries of life. 

This is simply a sketch, leaving to more experienced individuals, 
especially to the Right Rev. Father Abbot, its development into an 
organized plan. shall most cordially support some such, or a 
similar, arrangement for the proper disposal of our boys. 


Believe me to remain, 
Yours truly, 
C. Caccta. 
Yorkshire Catholic Reformatory School, near 
Market Weighton, May 11th, 1858. 
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INTERNATIONAL BENEVOLENT ASSOCIATION, 
(Association internationale de Bienfaisance). 


When the Penitentiary Congress was held at Brussels in Septem- 
ber, 1847, many members of that assembly passed a resolution to 
form an Association having the following objects :— 

1. To put into communication with each other those who, in 
various countries, were working for the benefit of industrial and 
indigent classes. 

2 To regulate and facilitate correspondence between these per- 
sons, and the various Associations instituted for the same ends. 

3. To establish a permanent interchange of official documents 
(renseignements), reports, and publications amongst the members of 
the general Association, and between their respective countries. 

4, To diffuse, by all convenient means, ideas and useful projects, 
to bring out experiments (produire des essais), and to establish the 
results of past experience, to make those institutions known and 
appreciated, and encourage those labours, the aim or tendency of 
which is of a nature to interest the Association, and to exercise a 
beneficial interest on society in general. 

The carrying out of this resolution was confided to several mem- 
bers of the Congress, and a committee was formed at Paris to re- 
present the Association, the statutes of which were published there 
in the ** Annales de la Charité,’ October, 1847. 

The events of 1848 retarded its operations, which were, however, 
renewed as speedily as possible, Agricultural, Hygienic, and Statis- 
tical Congresses being held at Brussels in 1848, 1851, 1852, and 
1853. In July, 1855, the “ Suciété d'Economie charitable,” succeeded 
in arranging for an International Charitable Conference at Paris, 
when it was fully agreed that such meetings should take place 
periodically. Accordingly a Congress was held at Brussels in 
September, 1856, and another at Frankfort-on-the-Maine in Septem- 
ber, 1857. 

This short sketch shows the desire and necessity of uniting and 
concerting for the examination and solution of questions relating to 
charitable undertakings. As a member of the Congress of 1847 
said—** Thanks to this assembly of men already accustomed to the 
study and practice of benevolence, and representing almost all civilized 
lands, the moment is come for establishing amongst different 
nations an interchange of ideas, of labours, and of charitable pre- 
cepts (enseignements) for multiplying reports and other communica- 
tions between men who are everywhere occupied for the welfare of 
those who labour and who suffer—for submitting to a comparative 
study and searching scrutiny all questions touching the relief of 
misery, and for seeking their solution, not in vain and barren theories, 
but in tangible action and practical knowledge ; in short, to apply to 
Charity what has been successfully done for Science and Industry, 
and which now renders locomotion rapid and correspondence mee 
and makes the light and experience of all available for ox tog 
and physical amelioration of the laboring and suffering classes 0 


every land.” 
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About a hundred persons, of more than twenty countries, and 
known, for the most part, by their useful labours, have adhered to 
the project of forming, for this end, an International Association, of 
which only the definitive organization remains to be determined. 

It had become evident that international correspondence and 
communications could not be satisfactorily maintained without some 
permanent bond of union, and hence the Brussels Congress decided 
on the formation of an organized Institution. 

The following statutes have been framed with a view of satisfying 
these various exigencies, and of attaining the manifold objects in- 
dicated. They were unanimously adopted by the Frankfort Congress, 


September 16, 1857. 
STATUTES. , 


Objects of the Institution. 


]. An International Benevolent Association is hereby formed, having 
for its objects :— 

1. To put into communication with each other those who, in 
various lands, are occupied with the amelioration of the 
condition of the labouring and indigent classes. 

2. To constitute a kind of bond of union amongst Institutions 
and Associations formed for benevolent, provident, and re- 
formatory objects, as also for popular education, which 
should lead to reciprocal explanation of their objects, and, 
in case of need, to mutual aid. 

3. To establish a permanent interchange of official documents 
(renseignements), reports, and publications amongst the 
members of the Association, and between the various 
countries represented. 

4. To make useful schemes and institutions known and appre- 
ciated, to establish the results of experiments, and to en- 
courage labours which are of a nature to interst the 
Association, and to exert a beneficial influence on society at 


large. 
Organization and Direction of the Association. 


II. The Association is composed of all persons, who, in various 
countries, occupy themselves with the amelioration of the condition 
of the industrial and indigent classes, and who adhere to the present 


regulations. 
III. It is directed by a Council, composed of members belonging 


to different conntries. 

This Council institutes a centre of administration, or central agency 
whose seat it fixes, and takes all measures necessary to give to the 
Association, the unity, extension, and impulse which will enable it to 
attain the objects of its formation. 

1V. The members of the council are at first nominated by the 
committee (bureau) of the International Benevolent Congress at 


Frankfort. 
V. The Council can add to the number of its members, according 


to circumstances and requirements. 
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VI. It puts itself in communication, in each country, with the be. 
nevolent, provident, and educational institutions and societies for 
public usefulness, which might be united with the International 
Association. 

VII. The members of the Council belonging to each country con- 
stitute, as much as possible, an auxiliary agency amongst themselves, 
to carry on correspondence with the central agency. 

The work of auxiliary agency might also be assigned to existing 
Associations. 

VIII. The members of the Association are admitted by the agency 
of the nation to which they belong, by the central agency, or by its 
delegate, to whom their names, professions, and addresses are trans- 
mitted for insertion in the registers. Notice should be given to the 
same agency of any resignation or change of residence 

IX. Each member engages : 

To reply to any questions put to him, in the name of the Association, 
by the Council, the auxiliary agency, or the central agency; to 
communicate all documents relative to the public and private 
benevolent institutions, and the provident, educational, and refor- 
matory establishments of the country or locality where he lives; 

To assist, as much as possible, at the general meetings and interna- 
tional congresses, and in case of prevention, to send in writing the 
communications he would have made; 

To aid to the utmost the members, at home or abroad, in the re- 
searches and labours with which they are charged by the 
Association ; 

To pay a contribution of ten francs per annum, applicable to the 
general expenses of the Association, and to the publication of the 
Bulletin of International correspondence. This contribution is 
also paid by the members of the Council. 

X. The amount of the contributions is transmitted to the central 
agency, who give an annual statement in the Bulletin, of the use 
made of them. 

XI. The members of the Association have a right to all documents 
which they require, and which the Association can procure for them. 
All questions are replied to which may be addressed by them either 
to the auxiliary agency, or, by its medium, to the central agency, on 
subjects attended to by the Society. 

XII. The members of the Association, by applying to the mem- 
bers of the Council, or the agency for their country, may obtain a 
title or circular letter, by means of which they will be put into com- 
munication with the members and agencies in other countries, who 
will facilitate their visits and researches, and procure for them the 
information they may require in their foreign travels. 


International Correspondence—Bulletin. 


XIII. The central agency publishes every six months, or more 
often, if thought necessary, aBulletin, containing a list, and as much : 
possible, an analytical summary, of any publications, reports, and, 
documents relating to the objects of the Association. ail 

XIV. In order to facilitate the regular publication of this Bulletin, 
the members of the Council, and the agencies of the different coun- 
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tries will transmit to the central agency either the titles of publica- 
tions or the publications themselves, which enter into the design of 
the Bulletin, and will apply themselves as much as possible to estab- 
lish a special Bulletin of benevolence for the use their own countrymen. 

The works are deposited in the library of the central agency, where 
they can be consulted by those interested. 

XV. The Bulletin is forwarded gratuitously to the members of the 
Council, the agencies, and the members of the Association. Other 
persons are charged an amount fixed by the central agency. 

XVI. The exchange of publications, reports, and documents, will 
take place as "so as possible, between the various agencies and 
the members of the Council. 

For this purpose they will make inquiries for, and give notice of 
the most safe, prompt, and inexpensive mode of transmission. 


General Assembliee—International Congresses. 


XVII. The members of the Council, and the agencies of the 
various countries, will concert together the organization and convo- 
cation of general assemblies and international congresses, at stated 
periods, and in various places. 

At these meetings, the position, progress, and results of the Asso- 
ciation will be made known, and all measures will be taken necessary 
to the extension and attainment of its objects. 


PROVISIONAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


The seat of the central agency is provisionally fixed at Brussels. 
The Bulletin will be published in French. 


Bureau of the International Benevolent Congress, 
at Frankfort-on-the- Maine. 


De Berumanx Hotiwey, 
President 
Ep. Ducretravux, 
Dr. ScHLEMMER, Secretaries. 
Dr. G. VaARRENTRAP, 


INTERNATIONAL CorRESPONDENCE—BULLETIN. 


Indication and Classification of Documents and Publications. 


1. Social and charitable economy—indigence, pauperism, be- 
nevolence. 

2. Public aid, and private charity. ' 

3. Intemperance, mendicity, vagrance, prostitution, gambling. 

4. Population, emigration. 

5. Food. 

6. Work, wages. 

7. Provision (for sickness, old age, aud death). 

8. Education and instruction.—Moralization. 

9. Domestic economy. 

10. Hygienic and sanitary economy. 

11. Penitentiary regulations. 

12, Architecture in its relation to institutions of benevolence, 
instruction, repression of crime, and reform, as well as to 

sanitary and hygienic measures. 
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. J. Social and charitable economy, indigence, pauperism and 
benevolence. 


1. General treatises. 
2. Social, civil, industrial, and agricultural arrangements in 
relation to the working and indigent classes. 
3. General situation of artizans,—Isolated artizans.— Mechanics. 
Agricultural labourers. 
4. Causes of indigence and pauperism.—Remedies.—Statistics. 
5. Basis and principles of public benevolence and _ private charity. 


IT, Public and private charity. 


6. Organization.—Legislation.—Statistics.—Financial Statements. 

7. Out-door relief (secours a domicile).—Offices (bureaux) of bene- 
volence:—Committees for charity.—Enrolment and census of the 
poor.—- House of aid (dumicile de secours). 

8. In-door relief (secours internes).—Assistance of the aged, infirm, 
and incurable.—Traveller’s homes (hospices ; fermes hospices). 

9. Medical relief (secours mdécaux); medical assistance to the poor 
at their homes (@ domicile), in towns, and in the country.—General 
and special hospitals-—Establishments for sick, ricketty, and conva- 
lescent children. —Convalescent institutions. —Dispensaries.— Gratui- 
tous medical consultations. 

10. Lying-in hospitals (sociétés de charité maternelle).—Offices of 
nurses (créches). 

11. Institutions for orphans, foundlings, vicious, and morally ne- 
glected children. 

12. Institutions for aliens, idiots (crétins,) and the epileptic.—In- 
stitutions for the deaf and dumb, and the blind. 

13. Special tuition of foundlings, and of vicious and neglected 
children. 

14. Employment of artizans, apprentices, servants, aliens, blind, 
and deaf and dumb. 

15. Judicial aid. —Gratuitous justice for the poor.—Office of con- 
sultation. 

16. Offices of gratuitous reseignement. 

18. Institutions and associatians for special charity. 

19. Religious associations and corporations in their relation to the 
relief of poverty. fats - 

20. Proper measures for the prevention of double relief in the dis- 
tribution of charity, and intended to establish concord and harmony 
by the simultaneous action of benevolent institutions and undertakings 
(@uvres) both public and private.—Committees of plans (@uvres). 


III. Intemperance, mendicity, vagrancy, prostitution, gambling. 


21. Intemperance—Causes—Results—Remedies. - 
22. Repression of mendicity and vagrancy.—Legislation.—-Stati” 
tics. Regulation (regime) of mendicants and vagrants,—Depots de 
mendicite (Ragged homes).—Reformatory Schools. hall 
23. Regulation of prostitution. —Houses of refuge and penitenti- 
aries. 
24. Gambling.—Regulation.—Repression, 
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IV. Population.— Emigration. 


25. Theory of population (principe de la population.) 

26. Emigration,—Legislation.—Causes and results.—Statisties. 

27. Organization of emigration.—Societies for directing emigration 
and preventing its abuses —Patronage of emigrants. 

28. Systems of colonization. 


V. Fad. 


29. In its connection with agriculture. 
30. In its connection with political and charitable economy. 
31. In its connexion with scientific and industrial enterprises 


(procedes ). 
VI. Work.— Wages. 


32. Organization of labour.—Regulation of industry (Régime 
industriel ). 

33. Legislation for labour.—Laws and customs with respect to 
labour, and the relation between masters and workmen.—Trade 
guilds, citizenship, wardenship (jurandes).—_Workmen’s associations, 
and co-operative societies for their formation.—Coalitions.—Regis- 
ters (/ivrets).—Patents.—Over-seers’ clubs (conseils de prud’hommes.) 

34. Rural legislation.—Laws and customs relating to agricultural 
populations and manor-lands.—Slavery, serfdom, statute-labour 
(corvées), tithes, and rents. —Division and partition of rural. estates 
and agricultural improvements (exploitations).—Reclaiming (De- 
Jrichement et mise en valeur) of waste ground.—Improvements in the 
system of management and cuiture of estates (erploitations et culture) 
in their connection with the increased well-being of agricultural la- 
bourers. 

35. Military system (etat militaire).—Systems for obtaining re- 
cruits.—Commissions.—QOaths. 

36. Imposts and taxes in their relation to the interests of the 
working classes. 

37. Domestic service.—Laws and customs relating to it.—Books 
of service (/ivrets).—Certificates.—Hiring offices (bureaux. de place- 
ment).—Institutions and societies for the protection and encourage- 
ment of servants. 

38. Scale of wages in different professions.—Comparison between 
wages and the prices of food and other articles of consumption. _ 

39. Charitable manufactories (ateliers de charité)—Manufacturing 
schools.—Schools of apprenticeship anc improvement (ateliers d'ap- 
prentissage et de perfectionnement). A a. i 

40. Laws, rules, and customs relating to apprenticeship.—Regula- 
tions of apprentices (regime @appreniis).—Special apprenticeship of 
young girls.— Working-places (ouvrotrs.) 

41; Bourses de travail.—Offices for registry (renseignements), and 
hiring of workmen, &c. Se 

42, Co-operation of masters for the improvement of the condition of 
their workmen.—Benevolent and provident institutions attached to 
industrial establishments. 

43, International conventions relative to industrial labour, 


E 
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VII. Provision (for sickness, old age, and death ). 


44. Organization.—Legislation.—Statistics. 

45, Savings banks or boxes (catses ou banques depargne). 

46. Mutual aid societies in case of illness and accidents. 

47. Provident societies formed in favour of workmen belonging to 
special professions, such as miners, sailors, &e. 

48. Aid funds annexed to some establishments. 

49, Savings societies for the purchase of provisions and other ar- 
ticles of prime importance. 

50. Associations for food and for various articles of consumption 
(associations alimentaires, et de consommations diverses. 

51. Associations formed with a view of obtaining land and dwel- 
lings for workmen.— Associations intended to facilitate for workinen 
the purchase of their dwellings. 

52. Asylums for the aged. 

53. Life and accident assurance societies, &c. 

54. “ Monts de-piété.”— Wages loan societies. 

55. Banks or funds for loans or advances for the purchase of tools, 
machines, raw materials, or stock-in-trade. 

56. Organization of credit in its connection with the wants and 
with the amelioration of the condition of the working classes. 


VIII, Education and Instruction.—Moralization. 


57. Organization.—Legislation.—Statistics. 

58. Means of encouraging, perfecting, and extending instruction 
and popular education. 

59. Gratuitous and compulsory instruction, 

60. Religious and moral training. 

61. Physical and gymnastic training. 

62. Normal schools.—Infant education (pédagogie.—Systematic 
instruction (méthodologie),—School museums (musées d’école). 

63. Infant nurseries (salles d'aisle ou écoles gardiennes ou maternel- 
les.— Infant gardens. 

64. Elementary schools (écoles primaires).—Adult schools.— 
Evening schoolsx—Sunday schools.—Recitation schools (écules de 
répétition). 

65. Professional, industrial, and agricultural instruction. 

66. Special schools for the children of soldiers.—Ditto for senior 
scholars (éléves mousses,) &c.—Regimental schools. 

67. Instruction in a common language independent of the national 
language, intended to facilitate relations between the inhabitants of 
various countries. 

68. Books of infant training (pédagogie,) primers, and reading 
manuals.—Journals and periodical reviews for the people. 

69. Village and circulating libraries. —Collections, museums, 

70. Mechanics’ institutes, lecture halls (cvurs,) conferences.— 
Associations among workmen for intellectual and moral culture. | 

71. Fétes and recreations (distractions.)—Musical and class-singing 
societies. Associations for amusement and exercise. , 

72. Institutions and undertakings which relate to the moralization 
of the industrial and indigent classes. —Measures for the encourage 
ment of good character and habits of order, providence, and 
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economy.—Prizes for virtue, order, and neatness.—'Testimonials 
(décorations) awarded to workmen, &c. 


IX. Domestic Economy, 


73. Economic statistics of the working classes. 

74. Food (alimentation.)—Food societies, provision magazines, 
food agencies, baking establishments, butchers’ establishments, eating. 
houses, and economic kitchens, establishments for distributing and 
selling at cost or reduced price soups and cooked food. 

75. Clothing.—Bedding. 

76. Dwellings. 

77. Furniture. 

78. Warming.—Lighting.— Washing.—Arrangements for health 
and comfort. 

79. Tools and working materials. 

80. Exhibitions of domestic economy.—Permanent economic 


museums. 
X. Hygienic and Sanitary Economy. 


81. Organization.— Legislation. 

82. Sanitary position and organization.—Medical _ police.— 
Measures for public health. 

83. Cleansing of quarters and dwellings occupied by the industrial 
and indigent classes. 

84. Rules to be observed in the construction of labourers’ dwellings. 

85. Supply and distribution of water. 


86. Ventilation. 
87. Drainage, sewers, water-closets, and removal of nuisances. 


88. Public baths and lavatories. 

89. Food, bedding, clothing, furniture, warming, lighting, and 
cleansing, in their connection with hygiene. 

90. Fraud, falsifications, and adulterations.—Means of detecting 
and preventing them. 

91. Vaccination. 

92. Means of preventing sickness, epidemics, and accidents in 
general. 

93. Industrial hygiene.—Improvements in tools and working in- 
struments. —Improvements in unwholesome trades and professions, — 
Means of preventing accidents to which certain classes of mechanics 
are exposed.—Help for the wounded. 

94, Protection of women and children employed in various trades. 

95. Burials.—Burial-grounds, — Cemeteries, 

96. Institutions and means for the rescue of the drowned and 
shipwrecked, &c.—Help in case of fire. 

97. Protection of animals, 

98, Instruction in and propagation of hygienic principles. 


XI. Penitentiary Regime. 


99. Organization.—Legislation.-—Statistics. 

100. State of crime.— Increase or decrease of criminals, 

101. Prison systems.—Their results. ; 

102. State of prisons.—Economic, industrial, sanitary, moral, and 


religious condition. 
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103. ‘Transportation. 

104. “os Bibel aRt institutions,—Conditional or provisional 
liberation.—-Supplementary detentions. —Police surveillance.—Rein- 
stating in society (rehabilitation). 

105. Charitable associations for prison inspection. 

106. Patronage of liberated prisoners. 

107. Special establishments for juvenile delinquents and liberated 
young prisoners.— Agricultural colonies.—Apprenticeship, 

108, Parental correction. 


XII. Architecture (e procédes) in relation to establishments of 
benevolence, instruction. repression of crime, reform, health, and 
hygiene. 


109. Plans of travellers’ homes (hospices et fermes hospices). 

110. Plans of haspitals, lying-in hospitals, and establishments for 
foreigners, blind, and deaf and dumb. 

111. Plans of beggars’ homes, ragged homes (depéts de mendicité,) 
agricultural colonies, and reformatory schools. 

112. Plans of creches, infant nurseries (salles d’asiles,) infant gar- 
dens, elementary schools (écoées primaires, ) industrial and agricultural 
schools, and popular museums. 

113. Plans of lodging-houses for workmen, both for families and 
single persons. 

114. Plans of public baths and lavatories. 

115. Plans of economic kitchens and eating-houses. 

116. Plans of cemeteries and burial-grounds. 

117. Plans of model prisons (prisons cellulaires.) 

118. Apparatus and fittings (procédés) for educational establish- 
ments, the application of various systems, systematic arrangements, 
gymnastics, &c. 

119. Apparatus and fittings for hospitals, and for the relief of the 
sick, infirm, &c. wy 

120. Apparatus and fittings for economic ventilation, warming, 
lighting, food, and cleaning. reek: 

121. Apparatus and fittings for the supply and distribution of 
water. 

122. Apparatus and fittings for drainage and the removal of accu- 
mulations. (Drains, pipes, waterclosets, and tupular system of 
draining.) 

123. Apparatus and fittings for the improvement of unwholesome 
trades and professions. 

124. Apparatus and fittings for fire-escapes, and means of rescue 
for drowned and shipwrecked persons, &c. =. 

125. Explanatory documents, descriptive drawings, &c. 


N.B. All communications relative to the “ INTERNATIONAL 
BenevoLent Association” (Assuciation Internationale de Bien- 
faisance,) should be addressed, prepaid, to M. Ep. erick te 
Inspector-General of Prisons and Benevolent Estab - asia 
Delegate of the Congress of Frankfort, Rue des Arts, No st «im of 
All works, reports, lists, and documents relative to the pu aes 
the Bulletin of international correspondence may be forwarae 


the same address, 














QUARTERLY RECORD OF THE PROGRESS OF RE. 
FORMATORY AND RAGGED SCHOOLS AND OF 
THE IMPROVEMENT OF PRISON DISCIPLINE, 


REFORMATORY AND REFUGE UNION. 


An able correspondance on the subject of Government aid to Re- 
fuges and Industrial Schools has been conducted by this Union with 
the Privy Council on Education ; and although the Union has not 
carried its point, yet it has elicited from Government explanations, 
if not concessions, of considerable value. 

The Ship School, for which purpose H.M.’s frigate the ‘* Cornwall” 
has been kindly lent by the Admiralty, appears, under the fostering 
energies of the Union, likely soon to be launched into existence. It 
will require some 2000/. to fit it for its purpose ; and plans are being 
devised for the collection of this sum. 

The Sub-committee appointed to consider the great question of 
the “ Social Evil” are progressing slowly, but satisfactorily, in their 
endeavours to check it. They have printed two more tracts for dis- 
tribution: twenty-five females have been rescued from the streets, 
and placed in institutions, during the last three months. About half 
of these have been paid for at the rate of 2/ and 31 each, the others 
admitted free. 

Another of the efforts of the Reformatory and Refuge Union is 
approaching completion—we mean the Girls’ Laundry; it has been 
opened by the matron and a few girls taking possession of the house 
leased for the purpose, in West End Lane—between Kilburn and 
Hampstead—about two miles from the Marble Arch. The estab- 
lishment will now soon be in working order ; but as it is very impro- 
bable that the Institution can be rendered self-supporting for at least 
two or three years, contributions are required to meet the current 
expenses. ‘The importance of the object will, we trust, be fully 
recognized by those who have means to give. $y. 

The Union continues its efforts to procure the admission of con- 
victed youths into certified Reformatories, and with considerable 
success. This may appear to be a matter of comparative insignificance 
to be taken up by so important a body, or as one involving little or 
no trouble ; but those who have watched the police-court reports, and 
know anything of prison discharges, are well aware that there is very 
little general information as to the means of carrying such sentences, 
under the Reformatory Act, into effect ; and the labours of the Union 
have been of incalculable value. In course of time the resources of 
certified Reformatories may be better understood, and this labour on 
the part of the committee lightened ; but, meanwhile, the community 
must be much indebted to the Union for the trouble it has taken in 


this matter. 
The training of masters and mistresses for Reformatories and 


Refuges still continues to engage attention: and several institutions 
have been supplied with superintendents. On the whole, the Refor- 
matory and Refuge Union continues to deserve the good opinion and 
support of a generous public, and deserving it, will we hope continue 
to obtain it in an increasing degree. 


A 
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PRISONERS’ AID SOCIETY. 


A Paper read before the National Association for the Promotion 
of Social Science, on Tuesday, June 8th, by Rev Henry J. Hatch ; 
1. GB. Barwick Baker, Esq., in the chair. 

In an admirable pamphlet published by the Reformatory and 
Refuge Union, detailing the various institutions existing in this king- 
dom, which have for their direct object the reformation of criminals, 
or the timely arrest of those who are on the confines of crime, and in 
danger of becoming entangled in its meshes, it is stated in page 4, 
that “there are six discharged Prisoners’ Aid Societies.” Iam my- 
self aware only of four others, making a total of ten, while there are 
no less than 167 prisons in the fifty-two counties of England and 
Wales alone; thus leaving 157 from which prisoners are discharged, 
and, so far as we know, thence forgotten, or disregarded until they 
shall reappear within the walls of the prison. I may have occasion 
to allude to these particular societies, more especially as I go on. | 
merely mention the fact of there been so few, as affording a reason 
for my dwelling at greater length than I otherwise should do on the 
reasonableness, generally, of some effort to assist a prisoner on his 
discharge. I may fairly presume that the paucity of such societies is 
mainly attributable to the want of more public knowledge of their 

real value—and I am further strengthened by the reflection, that 
with the exception of the Surrey Society for the Employment and 
Reformation of Discharged Prisoners, 1824—the Devon and Exeter 
Refuge, 1836—and the Durham Refuge fer Discharged Prisoners, 
1849, the others have only started into existence during the last four 
years. There must then, of necessity, be a great want of proper in- 
formation as well to their necessity, as to their establishment and 
their working. There is, I think, a feeling beginning to spread that 
criminals, when reformed or when holding out fair promise of re- 
formation, should be removed as far as possible from old haunts, old 
associates, and temptation to old habits: whether this feeling be 
founded in strict justice, whether it be in accordance with the mild 
precepts which would invite us to restore, in a spirit of meekness, them 
that be overtaken with a fault, I will not stop here to inquire,—but 
at all events, it cannot be denied that such a step would appear 
necessary so long as there shall exist such difficulty in the way of 
masters taking or i etaking into their employment any one who gre 
ence had the brand of imprisonment upon them. I have ere this 
made my confession that I shall gladly welcome the time, if it — 
God’s providence be allowed to come, when an Onesimus shall 
received by a Philemon’; when the returning prodigal ‘shall be wel- 
comed at home as one who is lost and is found ; when a pag teen pe 
ed criminal shall experimentally ‘be induced to believe ene - 
object of love and pity to man as well as his Maker—and sha ¥ 
that where the character was lost, there it may be possible to et 
it, and that he shall not be scouted, but rather neacgnhager #8 
attempt. It will not be thought presumption in me, as Chap poe - 
one of the’ most important and largest prisons in the country f eve 
Secretary to a Prisoners’ Aid Society, which was founded so ~ nor 
as 1824, and has been doing its quiet and unostentatious work 10 
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years—to say that the former position necessarily brings vividly be- 
fore me the requirements and the dangers of prisoners on their dis- 
charge, while my position as Secretary to the Surrey Society has 

iven me some experience on the bearing and timely benefit of Dis- 
charged Prisoners’ Aid Societies ; and that therefore, while pleading 
the general necessity of such aid, I should deal with it in the strong 
language forced from me by my experience and conviction, and that 
I should feel myself in some degree qualified to testify as to their de- 
tails of working. First, then, as to their necessity ; it is no part of m y 
business to inquire how it came to pass, and at whose door the fault 
may be laid, that so many hundredsof those who are committed to our 
gaols have never heard, I might say, even the voice of kindness, — 
have remained to all intents and purposes ignorant of the vital truths 
of the gospel, until immured in the solitude of the prison cell. Bred 
up in the very atmosphere of vice and irreligion, of blasphemy and un- 
kindness, the wonder is, not that so many become vicious and crimi- 
nal, but that so,many appear to escape from its trammels; nor ain I 
at present concerned to consider what may be the appropriate re- 
medies for such a state of things, nor even to compare the position of 
the honest poor labourer, with that of the criminal. I have now only 
to deal with the broad fact, that crime does exist, and that, under 
the vigilance of our laws, it is generally detected, the result being an 
appearance before the higher powers, and then incarceration in the 
walls of the prison—in short, that there are annually about 132,699 
men, women or children committed to our prisons, and as a necessary 
consequence discharged from the gates at the expiration of their 
terms of imprisonment. And let me ask what in general is their 
position? Knowing as we do the antecedent difficulties which have 
beset the generality of our delinquents, prior to their entrance to the 
gaol—that kindness and religious iustruction is in thousands of in- 
stances a complete novelty, and knowing also as we do the power of 
God to recall the most abject from the error of his way, we have no 
right to doubt that many, whether driven by fear, or by nobler feerings, 
may be,completely sincere, in an expression of their desire to quit the 
life they are leading, and return to the paths of honesty, sobriety, and 
piety. But what hope is held out to these ?—unhappily of the very 
name of prisoner, we have habituated ourselves to think harshly, 
while few are in the slightest degree aware of the trying difficulties 
of their position at the time I am speaking of. There seems, it is 
true, to be a better feeling springing up; men of all classes of so- 
ciety are beginning to manifest pity and compassion, when of old 
there was but scorn and contempt: and this must be gratifying to 
every right-mindedman. How much hopeless despair and consequent 
misery have sprung from our past apathy as uae discharged prison- 
ers, it is appalling to reflect upon; andI hail with the brightest 
augury of good the growth of this better feeling—it is beginning to 
be acknowledged that a man may have been a prisoner, yet have a 
soul to be saved; that praying for “pity on all prisoners and cap- 
tives,” means something more than regarding them with abhorrence, 
and leaving them to despair, without an effort to save them, or help 
them to retrieve their lost character. I believe there can scarcely be 
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imagined a more pitiable position than that of a discharged prisoner, 
His very imprisonment is probably the result of want of those friends 
who could counsel him aright, and a forced intimacy with those who, 
ignorant themselves, have been too ready, and still are, to lead him to 
ruin. As regards the vast majority of those who issue from the pri- 
son gate at the expiration of their allotted space of punishment, they 
way be considered, humanly speaking, as without friends, without 
home, without money, without character. And where there is an 
acknowledged difficulty attached to even the honest man finding good 
employment, clearly those who have the brand of prison upon them 
will labour under tenfold difficulties ; and it cannot be doubted, that 
unless some employment be found for them, or some facility be given 
them, to verify their assertions of a desire to amend their lives, 
the aiternative is forced upon them of returning to their former ca- 
reer. Iam well sure that many, really in heart weary of a life of 
crime, have had nothing left to them but to starve, to beg, or to steal ; 
and when we consider their want of education in those habits and 
truths which could, under God’s blessing, alone stand them in good 
stead in the hour of trial—the little opportunity they have had for 
the exercise of self control—when we reflect that to starve is against 
their very nature, that to beg, irrespective of its demoralising and 
uncertain tendency, is in this Christian country, criminal—rendering 
them again amenable to imprisonment—and that many derived con- 
siderable profits, and enjoyed many of their falsely-called coinforts 
and pleasures, from the proceeds of thievery, can we wonder that 
unfriended for good, with no one to foster and cherish their better 
resolution, and no means of putting them into play, but met with 
open arms and ready welcome by their old companions, the better 
feelings should soon evaporate, under their scoff and ridicule, and they 
should rush back in very despair to their former haunts, their former 
evil courses and associates, and in very doubt of the goodness or 
justice of Providence, drag on a life of crime and vice, to end as it 
must in banishment, ignominy, and ruin ? 

I am aware that there are some few even yet, who, with the feeling 
of the prodigal son’s elder brother, are disposed to cavil at any efforts 
made to benefit the criminal class ; but even admitting this objection 
to spring from a compassion for the wants of the honest poor, it yet 
seems to me, that it is meet that we should imitate the prodigal’s 
father, and be merry and joyful when any one erring mortal returns 
frem his riotous living to a more holy life and that the objectors 
might with far more credit to themselves make the attempt to suc- 
cour the honest poor, and place them in a better condition, than find 
fault with those who, in imitation of the high teaching to which I 
have alluded, endeavour to alleviate the unquestionable difficulties in 
which, from the very nature of the case, criminals are involved. Let 
it suffice that we do find cases calling for the exercise of that feeling 
of sympathy and compassion which is so closely interwoven with our 
very nature; we put that feeling into play, and we hope and believe 
that we have befriended not merely the immediate recipients of our 
bounty, but, through them, the great mass of the poorer population, 
who are becoming more and more sensible of the injury worked 
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among them by the very presence of an unchecked criminal, and of 
the advantage to them and their offspring, of his removal or his re- 
formation. The poor who are constantly employed, if honest, must 
leave their young exposed to great temptation from street comp:nion- 
ship, and far from envying the position of the criminal, [ have found 
that the poor are, for their means, large contributors to any efforts 
to check or reform crime, rightly considering that the benefit falls 
largely on themselves. 

The question here naturally arises, to what extent are Prisoners’ 
Aid Societies necessary? It would seem that when any infringe- 
ment of the law had been vindicated, by the allotted term of im- 
prisonment, and Justice had been thus fully avenged, Mercy should 
step in and do her work,—and it would further appear naturally to 
devolve as a duty upon the visiting justices, in co-operation with the 
governors and chaplains, to inquire into the future prospects of pri- 
soners, to ascertain their antecedents, their family connections, and 
so far as practicable to assist all those who are hopeful to recover if 
possible the position from which they had fallen ; L believe this is so 
far generally acted up to, that to a certain extent assistance is given, 
under the sanction of the law and the visitors of most prisons, to en- 
able prisoners to return to their respective families ; but I think the 
time has arrived when we must do more than this. [am of opinion, 
founded not on the crwde ideas ofa day, but upon mature and earnest 
consideration on this subject—that when the law has stepped in and 
performed its work, and vindicated its mfiajesty in executing wrath 
on them that do evil, every prisoner of whatever age or sex, however 
deeply involved in crime, however apparently hopeless, who expresses 
a desire to escape from the course of life which he sees to be fraught 
with ruin, should have held out to him an opportunity of removal 
from his evil companions, and of verifying his assertions of repentance, 
by a return to a field of diligent and honest labour. Apply indeed 
such tests as may seem best suited tp prove the sincerity of the ex- 
pressed wish to reform, but it appears to me none should be given 
over, none despaired of, nune absolutely refused. In the course of 
the last six years, with the funds of the Surre¢ Discharged Prisoners’ 
Society gradually, it is true, increasing, but, still totally inadequate 
to the demand made upon them, there have been no less than 3,410 
prisoners assisted in various ways on their discharge, many of whom 
are now doing weil. It is true, that the pressing ure not unfre- 
quently less deserving than the more modest and retiring, and that 
in our estimate of character, especially when seen only under the 
abnormal circumstances of a gaol, we cannot but be frequently de- 
ceived; it is impossible to doubt that hopeful cases may have been 
too often rejected as apparently hopeless ; while those of whom we 
had been led to anticipate the best, have ended in complete dis- 
appointment. Hence I repeat my conviction, that every one who 
professes a desire, should at least have the opportunity of winning 
back his lost character, and the good opinion of his fellow-men. 
None should be forced back by despair, or the unforgiving feeling of 
his fellow-creatures, to a course from which he has a desire, however 
feeble, to escape—the smoking flax should not be quenched, nor the 
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bruised reed broken—but the faintest spark of returning penitence, 
should be fanned and cherished, if haply God may suffer it to expand 
into the full flame. 

Tue existing societies of this nature, few though they be, may be 
yet fairly held forth, as, each in connection with its own sphere of 
operation, and by the happy results attending them, proving the 
proposition which I am anxious to lay down, that “a Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Society” should be attached to every prison in the 
country. It may fairly be presumed that each separate prison is 
built and appointed in every respect with reference to the population 
and the amount of crime of its peculiar locality, and though these 
may vary in different parts in the actual number of inmates, as well 
as in the facilities for their re-absorption into the general body of the 
more steady population, yet will there still attach to each the duty, 
as it seems to me, which, though varying with the local population, 
is imperative on all, of aiding those who on discharge from prison, 
at the expiration of their sentence, are without home, money, friends, 
or clothing, and in danger of being forced back upon their old courses, 
for want of a helping hand at the most critical period of their exis- 
tence. Now let me briefly call your attention to the following 
statistics, in reference to the commitments during the year 1856. 
It appears that there were 99,336 males, 33,863 females, making a 
total of 132,699 of both sexes. The deaths bear a small proportion 
to the total number, being in fact only 195; and those consigned to 
lunatic asylums still less, being 188; and taking the possibility that 
a proportion, admit it to be even more than half, have facilities for 
again entering upon their respective calling, we have still left at least 
from 10,000 to 15,000, who must, at the expiration of their sentence, 
be again Jaunched into the world, to fight against difficulties which 
few can appreciate but those who either, like myself, come into 
immediate contact with them, or whose special attention is called to 
them as magistrates or the leading members in society in each county. 

Now if we view it as a matter of economy, the importance of aid- 
ing prisoners on their discharge may be made apparent. We must 
bear in mind that the expenses of prosecutions, whether borne by 
the county or borough fund as up to 1835—or shared by the public 
revenues as from 1835 up to 1849, or, as since that period, totally 
by the latter—in whatever shape paid, must come out of the pockets 
of the English people ; and so far as it can be avoided, it must be 
looked upon as to that extent a gain. The returns for 1857 I have 
not been able to get at, but those for 1856 will equally well serve 
our purpose ; and I find from “ Part I. of the Judicial Statistics, 

that the 


Cost of indictments was £173,246 11 9 
Of summary proceedings 21,665 12 11 





£194,912 4 8 


viz. in round numbers nearly 200,0007. And you will observe vH 
is only the cost of convictions. It appears that the prison Pyehe 
during the year 1856 amounted to a total sum of 515,917. 28. 0@, 
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or an average annual cost for each prisoner of 291. 1s. 2d. , that 
while the number of prisoners during the year 1856 was 132,699, the 
expenditure was no less than 710,8291. 6s. 8d. Now without alluding 
to the ways by which much of this expense might be avoided, if pre- 
ventive means to stop the sources or check the avenues of crime were 
adopted, or if a more general system of popular education could be 
set on foot, I venture to think, a proper and judicious attempt to 
prevent recommittals, by means of Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Socie- 
ties, would diminish this expense to the country by a very considerable 
amount; and it should be borne in mind that this large amount of 
expenditure alluded to is in a measure irretrievably gone, and produces 
little or no good effect, whereas a judicious expenditure, of a com- 
parative trifle in favour of all who are well disposed, to set them on 
their legs again, would not only keep them out of prison, but be the 
means of restoring healthful members to the body of society. 

Little means exist of calculating the career of criminals, hut we 
do know that in 1856 no less than 36,604 were in prison several 
times, varying from three to six or more: and in. connection with 
my own prison, I have a nominal list of 147 boys under fourteen who 
had been in prison 568 times. But, what will more immediately 
touch our present calculations, | know of twenty-eight boys under 
fourteen who have been in prison 144 times, and 69 times during the 
period of one year. Now, it is clear that if steps could be taken on 
the discharge of these prisoners at first, to place them in a fair way 
of earning a livelihood, so as to prevent their recommittal, there 
would have been fifty-one re-convictions avoided ; and as it is proved 
that the average cost of convictions is about 9/. 17s. 4d. per case, and 
the annual prison expenses nearly 30/,, there would be a probable 
saving to the country of somewhat more than 1500/., which is in fact 
actually thrown away, if not worse, when it is considered that each 
time a prisoner returns to prison he becomes more and more callous 
to the disgrace it inflicts on him. Now, how may this be avoided? 
I believe in no better way than by the immediate intervention and 
help of some fund expressly devoted to aiding prisoners on their 


discharge. 
The societies at present existing, so far as we have been able to 


ascertain them, are as follows :— 

The Surrey Society, for the employment and reformation of dis- 
charged prisoners, embracing both sexes and all ages. Started 
originally in 1824. 

The Devon and Exeter Refuge, confined to females. Commenced 
in 1836. 

The Durham Refuge, for both sexes, not confined to ages though 
generally the inmates are under seventeen. Started in 1849. 

The Worcester Prisoners’ Aid Society, unconfined to age or sex, 


Started in 1855. 
The Birmingham Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society, in 1856, also 


unconfined to age or sex. ; 
The Wakefield Industrial Home (males), Commenced in 1856, 


The Gloucester Refuge for discharged prisoners (males). Also 
in 1856. 
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The Glasgow Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society, in 1857. 

The Kingston-on-Hull Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society, also 
in 1857. ) 

The Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society, London (males), and 
generally confined to the convicts’ prisons, in 1857. 

And I understand from Dr. Hook, that a Society with similar 
objects is in progress of formation in Leeds. 

Now you will observe that few as these are, they are even yet but 
circumscribed in their efforts—and by no means general on their 
application to sex or age—yet I find from the Reports, that each is 
doing much good, though generally in want of funds. 

The methods by which assistance may be rendered to discharged 
prisoners, may generally be classed under four heads; each indeed 
capable of subdivision and expansion, but I think every method will 
be embraced in one or other of them—these are, 

1, By getting them into institutions where they may acquire habits 
of industry, and some knowledge of how to earn an honest living. 

2. By corresponding with their friends, or their respective paro- 
chial ministers, and restoring them or reconciling them to their 
friends. 

3. By assisting them to obtain employment by purchasing tools 
for them, taking their own ones out of pledge, helping them to make 
a decent appearance by means of new or redeemed clothing, or by 
gift of goods to sell. 

4. By assisting them to emigrate. 

Generally, owing to the diversity of character, age, sex, and dis- 
position, 1 am disposed to think that a separate Institution or Refuge 
attached to each prison, besides being exceedingly expensive, would 
not answer the purpose intended, except in some few isolated cases. 
It is better that the Aid Society should place all cases suitable, in 
appropriate institutions, and pay for their expense, on an average, 
for one year after their discharge. Then I think there should be in 
connection with, and working under the guidance of, every chaplain, 
who should perforce be the Secretary of the Society, some trust- 
worthy person to examine into cases in their own immediate locality ; 
to prevent the contact with evil companions, who generally are on 
the watch to entrap prisoners, especially the young, on discharge ; 
to take them home, where, as is frequently the case, shame causes 
an unwillingness to return; and generally to make inquiries as to the 
future conduct of those who have received the benefit of the aid of 
the society. It is astonishing with what plausibility a pitiful tale will 
be told, consistent in all points, and unbroken in its links of rage 
bility, but which frequently falls completely to pieces, on the poet 
a trusty, faithful, and judicious messenger to the immediate neigh- 
bourhood from whence a prisoner comes. at ata 

No one, I suppose, will think me capable of undervaluing : 
influence or importance of Reformatories ; but it has been too muc ' 
the custom to imagine that these institutions do all the essigey he 
while prisons are rather calculated to deprave the character. No 
I am well certain that there are thousands whose first seeds of refor- 
mation are planted within the prison walls; and indeed the very 
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willingness to enter a Reformatory, after a confinement in prison, is 
a proof of a better mind, what has sprung up in the prison; but 
until the public mind shall look with kindlier and more hopeful feel- 
ings on the prisoner, he has no alternative but to go to a Reformatory. 
In many cases, his reformation is, I verily believe, as complete, or 
nearly so, as to justify his being trusted ; and many might with safety 
be tried ; but no one will, perhaps no one well can, take into his 
household a discharged prisoner ; scarcely even will they take a 
reformatory lad. I hope and believe I see signs of a better feeling 
in this respect also. 

And now let me say one word as to the support of the Prisoners’ 
Aid Societies. The main bar to their complete success is, as is too 
frequently the case, want of funds. And it becomes a question how 
far it might be possible for Government to aid the funds of such 
societies. I confess, much as I could wish to see such societies 
attached to every prison in the British land, or at any rate formed 
in every county—and with a full feeling that until we are so provided 
we shall in vain struggle with the debasing effect of crime on crimi- 
nals, yet I see considerable difficulty in the way of any plan which 
has at present suggested itself to my mind. The value of this meeting 
may be, that some course of that kind may be suggested, because 
money is the very sinew of success ; but I am ever loath to ask, where 
I do not see clearly the probability of success. The societies at 
present existing are too few in number and too partial in their efforts, 
as it appears to me, to give a reasonable prospect of calling on 
Government for special aid with any chance of success. Govern- 
ment, in dealing with publie money, require that the want brought 
before them should not only be one of importance, not only publicly 
acknowledged, but publicly pressed upon their consideration. If 
any plan can be devised to call their attention to the subject, with a 
contingent probability of success, I for one shall be glad; my main 
object being to provide, that somehow, whether by Government or by 
private benevolence, prisoners should be assisted on their discharge 
to recover the position they have lost. 1 confess I feel that Lord 
John Russell's view of the matter has all the appearance of justice, 
and at any rate of being the feeling which would probably sway Her 
Majesty’s advisers in dealing with this subject, unless subjected to 
severe pressure from without. Lord John, at a meeting at Kingston, 
for the Surrey Discharged Prisoners’ Society, expressed himself 
thus :— 

‘I beg to state that I do not think it would be possible for the 
State to undertake the management of criminals to a further extent 
than it now does. I do not speak of the manner in which that duty 
is performed. With regard to the manner in which it is performed, 
improvements have been made from time to time of late years—in- 
quiries have been instituted—and new plans and processes have been 
put in foree—one of which (adopted in Ireland) seems to have been 
attended with very great success. But, in dealing with criminals, 
there comes a time when the State, having done its utmost—when 
the prisoner, having been confined for the period allotted by law for 
his offence, and for which the sentence has been pronounced by the 
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judge—when, having received all the spiritual and moral instruction 
provided for him in the prison—there comes a time when he must 
leave the precincts of that prison, and become again a member of 
that society whose laws he had violated. It would be impossible, 
with any justice to those who have always conducted themselves 
without reproach, that the State should undertake the management 
of these persons.” 

I beg to say I have mentioned this with a strong hope that some 
suggestions on the subject may be made by others who are to follow 
me. In the meanwhile, I may venture to assert that so far as the 
county of Surrey is concerned, ignorance of the want has been the 
main cause of inadequacy of funds; for when and wherever I have 
had the privilege of bringing the claims of that Society before the 
Surrey public, either by means of meetings or of sermons, I have 
found the most gratifying response made by all, alike the rich and 
the poor ; and I have personally no manner of doubt that as such 
societies and their important influence on crime become more and 
more recognised, so will the funds be poured forth by English bene- 
volence, in greater and greater sufficiency to meet the demands. 
Let me remind you that of the ten societies of the kind already 
existing, nine are strictly local, and one general ; the latter being 
that established in London, and very admirable in its principles and 
mode of action ; but, as I said before, mainly embracing the convict 
prisons ; and at any rate ill-adapted to cope with wants so large as 
appear to exist. I should be disposed then to recommend, that until 
some general plan shall be devised, the chaplains and governors of 
prisons who feel, as they must, interest in the subject, having first 
procured reports of the already existing societies, and mastered their 
details of operation and management, should frame from them such 
plans as they may conceive best adapted to the wants of their own 
special charge, and having consulted with the visiting justices and 
the leading influence of their neighbourhood, should take such steps 
as shall seem to them most fitting to bring the matter generally 
before the public of their own locality—and I am much mistaken if 
they will not find, that on a proper representation of the emergency, 
coupled with a feasible proposition for dealing with it, they will meet 
with a very general response, sufficient at least to enable them to 
work with hope and with effect. 

I have thus endeavoured to turn attention to the main points, as 
I conceive, of this subject ; and I would merely close by observing, 
that even on the low consideration of self-interest in this world, 
prudence and reason alike demand that we should check the growth 
of crime by every conceivable way in our power; for we have not 
had its effect so frequently before our eyes that we cannot be now 
ignorant that there is no crime or vice, however private its nature, 
which has not in some way or other, directly or indirectly, an effect 
upon the public welfare: at the same time we cannot divest our 
minds of the spiritual interests both of ourselves and those with 
whom we are endeavouring to deal. We have the gratifying consi- 
deration that in this work we are saving souls from imminent danger 
by leading them to the rock of ages, by which alone they can escape 
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death ; and we have the blessed eneouragement given te us to perse- 
vere, because “‘ they that are wise shall shine like the brightness of 
the firmament, and they that turn many to righteousness as the stars 
for ever and ever.” 


BELVEDERE CRESCENT REFORMATORY HOUSE 
FOR OUTCAST BOYS. 


Tue annual meeting of the members and friends of this Institution 
was held on Friday, July 23, when the Earl of Shaftesbury, its pre- 
sident, took the chair. The Home for Outcast Boys, situate near 
the south end of Hungerford Bridge, belongs to that useful class of 
Reformatories in which authority is not weakened by the excessive 
multiplication of masters. It ordinarily accommodates from 18 to 
25 boys, who are under the care of the superintendent, Mr. W. 
Driver. Mr. Driver is a stern foe to sentimentalism, especially to 
that sentimentalism which is most apt to give a rosy tinge to annual 
reports, and Lord Shaftesbury’s subjoined remarks on the report 
now presented, and on the general merits of the Home, are most 
just. There is no institution in London where work is done more 
faithfully and heartily than in the Belvedere Crescent Reformatory. 

The Hon. Secretary read the fourth annual report, which com- 
menced by speaking of the lads who had gone to Canada ; and the 
committee had great pleasure in rae. their friends that, as far 
as they knew, the whole eighteen who had reached that country 
under the auspices of the Institution were, without an exception, 
honestly holding their way. The tone of their letters showed that 
they still cherish warm feelings of attachment to what they call their 
Home, and all connected with it. In the last report the committee 
spoke of the great expense attending the emigration of the boys, and 
of the difficulty of getting money for that purpose. In consequence 
of that difficulty they had not sent out any lads since the last meet- 
ing. True, their president, Lord Shaftesbury, had kindly offered 
them 20/. for emigration purposes, but that sum would not have 
been sufficient to pay the passage of more than two boys; and they 
had eight or ten well worthy of being sent to Canada; and it would 
have been almost impossible to make a selection without appearing 
to act unjustly to those left behind. In sending out the last nine 
emigrants they had added to their debt something like 20/. or 304. ; 
indeed they had always incurred debt by the adoption of this course ; 
and, therefore, they felt that they ought to discontinue the system 
rather than become involved in fresh liabilities. The committee had 
since turned their attention to facilities for home employ, and of 
what they had done in this respect they now gave the following ac- 
count :—At the time of the last meeting two of their boys were em- 
ployed by Mr. Hart, of Wych Street, brass-founder ; and so well 
was he satisfied with their conduct that whenever he wanted unskilled 
labour he applied to this Institution, and at Christmas last six of 
the lads were at work at his establishment. Much was due to the 
co-operation of Mr. M‘Haffir, by whose timely encouragement those 
boys who occasionally seemed to falter were urged to persevere, and 
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were now amongst the best of the workers. Some time in October 
last there were but four boys at work in the foundry. They felt 
that the practice of letting boys go out to work and living in the 
house could not be carried out to any great extent, and they tried 
in conjunction with Mr. M‘Haffir, to adopt some arrangement 
whereby the lads might live out of the house, and at the same time 
be subject tosome kind of supervision. Accordingly a room was 
prepared for them in the cottage of one of the workmen who lived 
in the foundry-yard, the wife of the man cooking their food, and the 
Institution supplying their washing; but at the end of six weeks 
this plan turned out a failure. The boys were brought back once 
more to the Institution, and three of them were saved, whilst one 
was lost. Fifteen boys in all had been employed by Mr. Hart since 
the last meeting. Of the fifteen, seven remained in his employ, and 
eight had left under various circumstances—some from idleness, 
others from a desire for change and enlistment, and some for reasons 
not known. Out of the above eight, six were able to read and write 
well, and were in other respects very shrewd; four were greatly 
deficient in moral tone and in patient plodding industry ;"two were 
quiet and trustworthy, and the remaining two were deficient both in 
morals and education. Three out of the eight had been in the In- 
stitution only about a week when they were taken into the foundry ; 
on the other hand, three out of the seven still employed were taken 
to work within a week of their admission into the Home. They had 
no reason to believe that any of the boys were doing wrong—indeed, 
their past experience led them to infer the contrary. They were 
often agreeably astonished by the good intelligence of lads they looked 
upon as hopeless, and it was not long since they had a very pleasing 
letter from one who for four years seemed an incorrigible vagabond, 
stating that he had enlisted in the Bombay Artillery, and thanking 
the committee for the trouble they had taken about him. Of the 
seven still at work, one had been there more than a year, three for 
more than nine months, and three between two and three months. 
They worked hard, and sometimes for very long hours, and their 
conduct gave complete satisfaction. Their wages were not more 
than sufficient to pay for their food and clothing. Their money 
was brought home and placed in the hands of the superintendent. 
They were docile in a remarkable degree, and economical also, sel- 
dom going to the exchequer for more than a penny or twopence for 
iniscellaneous purposes. The amount brought home to them for the 
last year was 55/. The weekly amount of each boy’s wages averaged 
from five to seven shillings. The report went on to state that the 
committee were desirous to get the boys into respectable situation: 
when opportunity offered. The boys were now occupied in making 
fancy boxes (a large number were on this occasion — exhibited in the 
building), some of which might be seen at any time at the Soho 
Bazaar; and for which they were anxious to obtain a large sale, 
rather than depend upon the charitable contributions of the public 
for the support of the Institution. There were now 18 boys in the 
house, and they could speak of all of them with the most entire 
satisfaction. The financial statement showed that the receipts for 
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the year amounted to 555/. 18s. Id., and the expenditure to 
5741. 16s 8d., whilst there was a debt due to the treasurer of 
395/. 11s. 5d., but this was reduced by a government grant of 1721, 

The Hon. F. Byne moved the adoption of the report. 

Mr. TurrneLi, the government inspector of + Ges institutions, 
seconded the motion, and observed that if this Home continued to 
be well conducted, as at present, he could see no reason why they 
should fail to receive government support in future years; and if 
the committee could succeed in obtaining for the Institution the privi- 
lege of being a “certified school,” the advantages in their hands 
would be greatly increased. 

The report having being adopted, 

The Cuarrman expressed his opinion that it was a very satisfactory 
document, inasmuch as it stated, in a clear and honest and succinct 
manner, not only the success which had been experienced, but also 
the difficulties and the failures they had been obliged to contend 
with, He did not think the public acted fairly by these institutions 
—they had been so much accustomed to hear of great triumphs and 
unexampled successes, that unless everything was made to appear to 
them couleur de rose, they were apt to be dissatisfied. It was asking 
too much of human nature to expect that all outcasts could be re- 
claimed alike. Some there were who could be brought to discipline, 
and others who could not, whatever pains might be taken to secure 
such a result. It was, therefore, much better to tell the public the 
real state of things, as by so doing they prevented the expectation 
of results which could not be realised. He should be sorry if the 
committee desisted from the practice of enabling the boys to emi- 
grate, as a very large proportion of those who had gone out under 
the auspices of such institutions had done credit to their patrons 
and to the country that gave them birth. He could wish that 
emigration amongst girls were more attended to than at prernnts as it 
was quite clear that in Canada there was every desire that the sys- 
tem should be encouraged ; and as regarded the benefit which the 
public had the power of conferring upon the country, he verily be- 
lieved that if they would only come forward with adequate funds 
they would soon clear the metropolis of nineteen-twentieths of the 
juvenile delinquents. It was a great and important question, and 
involved the well-being and security of the country ; and he could 
only express a hope, as he had often done before, that the public 
would ere long see the absolute necessity of supporting institutions 
of this nature. 

In answer to a question from Mr. Greig, , 

Mr. Wexsy, the Honorary Secretary, said the actual inspection 
of the school was undertaken by no one but Mr. Tuffnell, who 
made an annual visit in his official capacity, and occasionally called 
to satisfy his wishes on the subject ; but the Government had such 
confidence in the management of the Institution that they did not 
desire to interfere with the responsibilities of the committee. 

A vote of thanks was then passed to Mr. Driver (the manager and 


superintendent), and to the chairman. 
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Criminal Returns for 1857. 


The criminal returns for the past year are more than usually in. 
teresting, for they include in a very nearly perfect form the police 
statistics of England and Wales. Formerly the returns showed 
ony the number of commitments ; in future all judicial statistics will 

e given. 

The police returns for 1857, which it must beremembered are un- 
avoidably incomplete, give the following results of summary proce. 
dure :—Number of persons proceeded against summarily : males, 
291,030 ; females, 78,203. Discharged by justices, 98,795 males ; 
36,679 females. Convicted, 192,235 males; 41,524 females. Here 
we have a total of 233,759 persons convicted and punished by sum. 
mary procedure,—while the commitments for trial during 1857, 
amounted to only 20,269.—T he police returns of summary convictions 
present some interesting results. The following table shows the 
characters of the persons who came into their custody :— 





Proceeded against by | .Proceeded against 
Characters. Indictment. Summarily. Total. 





M. F. M. F. M.&F. 
Known Thieves -- | 5,005 1,428 | 18,551 | 3,118 | 23,102 
Prostitutes ... bi ae 2,484 ddent 21,798 | 24,282 : 
Vagrants and Tramps 718 165 | 18,554 | 4,833 | 19,270 
Suspicious Characters | 5,884 1,245 | 34,228 | 5,447 | 46,804 


No known occupations 313 75 | 4,905 1,621 | 6,914 
Previous good Charac- 
ters ... : 4,958 | 1,150 [107,059 | 13,398 |126,565 


Characters unknown 
and not ascertained 6,524 | 2,082 {117,733 | 27,988 |154,327 


Total eo» | 23,402 8,629 291,030 | 78,203 |401,264 


























Upon the above large data it appears that of those proceeded 
against by indictment 54-0 were of the criminal class, 191 per cent. 
of previous good character, and of 26-9 per cent. the characters were 
either unknown or were not ascertained. 

Another interesting return is that of the ‘findings of coroners 
juries during 1857. ‘Coroners’ inquests were held on 13,941 males 
and 6,216 females—making .a total of 20,157. Of these, 184 were 
brought in murder ; 187 manslaughter ; 6 justifiable homicide ; 1,349 
suicide ; 8,930 accidental death; 237 injuries, causes unknown ; 
2,949 found dead; 323 excessive drinking; 143 disease, aggravated 
by neglect; 167 want, cold, and exposure; and.5,682 other causes. 
The above numbers prove.a decrease of 2,064 inquests, 9°4 per cent. 
on the previous year, with which alone the means of comparison ex- 
sist, as the returns were then complied for the first time. The dim- 
inution is attributed to the greater control which the acnrigi' 
Sessions have recently exercised in the disallowance of the at: : 
inquests which the Court deem to have been unnecessarily held. ' sk 
periods of life of the persons upon whom the inquests were held, dis- 
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tinguishing the infant, the adult, and the aged and infirm, were— 
infants, 7 years and under, 5,496; under 16 and above 7, 1,716; 16 
and under 60 years, 9,731 ; above 60 years, 3,214. The total costs 
of the inquests in 1857 were 61,5411. 11s. 7d., giving an average of 
31. 1s. 03d. for each inquest. 

The commitments for trial in 1857 happily maintain the largel 
diminished numbers which followed the passing of the Criminal 
Justice Act of 1855, But on comparing the commitments of 1857 
with 1856, there is, nevertheless, an increase of 832 commitments, or 
4:3 per cent. Here are the returns for the past 10 years :— 








1848 ... ... 380,349 1853... . 27,057 
1849 ... .. 27,816 1854 ... .. 29,359 
1850 ... «. 26,813 1855... . 25,972 
1851 ... .. 27,960 1856... ee - 19,437 
1852... .. 27,510 1857... = 20,269 
140,448 122,094 





The increase in 1857 has extended over $2 counties, principally in 
the great seats of manufacture and trade. In the agricultural 
counties, the results are more mixed. Of the eastern counties, there 
is an increase in Lincoln, Norfolk, and Suffolk; a small decrease in 
Essex, and in the Midland counties of Northampton, Bedford, 
Oxford, and Bucks, as also in Sussex, Wilts, Dorset, and Somerset ; 
but there is an increase in Hants.—In the metropolis, where any 
change affecting the working population is not so immediately felt, 
the decrease shown in Middlesex during the two previous years still 
continues, but not to the same extent, —while in Surrey and Kent, a 
large proportion of the population of which is located in and on the 
boundaries of the metropolis, the commitments increased. In Wales 
there is ‘an ‘increase in seven counties, which is more marked in 
Glanmorganshire ; of the border counties an increase is shown in 
Monmouth and Hereford, which is very large inthe former, but a 
considerable decrease took place'in Shropshire. The following table 
shows the results of the 20,269 commitments in 1857 :— 


Not prosecuted, and admitted evidence ... 135 

No bills found against pie os sk 1,004 

Not guilty on trial oe eee ona 3,788 
Acquitted and discharged ——— 4,927 





Acquitted on the ground of insanity ope 19 

Found insane eos vee Le 16 
Detained as insane 35 

Sentenced to death ees eee $09 54 

9 transportation vee ove 110 

»» penal servitude See ve 2,473 

pe: imprisonment : ] aoe 

whipping, fine, &c. ... od 

‘: P ivtoted ese eee —E— 15,307 
20,269 


Total committed 
The executions last year were al] for murder. Of the 20 persons 
convicted of this crime 13 were executed, all of whom were men. 
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The statistics of the ages of those committed in 1857 exhibit a 
marked decrease of commitments under 16 years of age. The 
following table shows the countries where those committed were born: 



































| 
Pioportion 
Birthplace. Males. Females. Total. | per Cent. 
England ... ne “he oe | 72,741 | 24,3813 | 97,054 | 77°8 
Wales... ase aa RA! 1,942 961 2,903 2°3 
Scotland ... nes hs bk 1,617 782 2,399 1-9 
Ireland ... 6 i -- | 11,105 6,962 | 18,067 14°5 
Colonies and East Indies ebe 543 109 652 0°5 
Foreign Countries oo a 1,842 174 2,016 16 
Not ascertained... al .- | 1,287 445 | 1,732 1°4 
Total a. --- | 91,077 | 33,746 124,823 100-0 
| 








The degree of instruction was, as usual, extremely small; only 5:1 
per cent. of those committed last year were able to read and write 
well. The proportion was as follows ;—neither read nor write, 35°5 
per cent. ; read and write imperfectly, 58°0; read and write well, 
5°1 ; superior instruction, 0-3 ; not ascertained, 1°l. 

The annual increasing proportion of the female commitments is a 
painful feature of the returns, and is a discouraging sign among some 
evidences of improvement which the returns present. Of the com- 
mitments for trial in 1857, the proportion of females was 21:0 per 
cent. ; of the summary convictions, 28°3 per cent.; of the total com- 
mitments, 24°3 per cent. But the females form a very much larger 
proportion of the re-commitments, and prove the greater difficulties 
in the way of female reformation, after the taint of commitment to 
prison. With regard to age it appears that crime does not begin so 
early among women as among men. Under 16 years of age the pro- 
portion of females to males is 13°4 per cent. only. In the five years 
between that age and 21 years the proportion is doubled, being 269 
per cent, But the largest proportion of women is found between the 
ages of 21 and 30 years, when it reaches 29°9 per cent. In the whole 
of the remaining period of life, 30 years and above, the proportion 
fall to 28-3 per cent. In instruction, too, the women are found to be 
behind the men: 18°8 per cent. only of those who can read and write 
well are females, while 30°7 per cent. could neither read nor write. 

Under the head of “ Prisons” we find that the prisons last year 
were able to contain 26,022 prisoners, while the greatest number in 
them at any time was, 23,639, the daily average being 19,009. The 
punishment inflicted on the prisoners was as follows :— 

Males. Females. Total. 


Whipping a “43 237 — 237 
Irons or handcuffs ide 84 25 109 
Solitary or dark cells ... 12,758 2,144 14,902 
Stoppage of diet ... 38,740 6,593 45,333 
Other punishment w. «=—«:2,045 156 2,201 





Total .-- 53,806 8,918 62,782 
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The total cost of the prisons last year was 447,004/. 16s. 8d,— 
which gives as the average annual cost of each prisoner 23/. 10s, 3d. 
This excludes the Government prisons, in which the total average an- 
nual charge per prisoner was 33/. 11s. 4d. This greater charge arises 
chiefly from the higher scale of remuneration to the officers, and on 
the dietary and allowances to convicts, which are nearly double the 
average in the local prisons. 

The unprotected and extremely helpless state of the young children 
committed, led to the establishment of Reformatories, which seem, 
on the whole, to be working well. These schools, which combine a 
new form of treatment for juvenile offenders, were established for 
the purpose of giving legal custody to their directors and superin- 
tendents over persons committed within the age of 16 years for any 
period not less than 2 years nor more than 5 years. The number of 
these schools continues to increase. They now amount to 40, 12 
having been added in the last year. The expenses of this class of 
prisoners are defrayed from the public revenues at a fixed allowance 
of 7s. per head weekly. They amounted for the year ending the 
27th of September 1857 to 20,6417. 2s., of which 2211. 7s. 10d. was re- 
covered from the parents or step-parents under the provisions of the 
Reformatory Schools’ Act. The total numbers committed to Re- 
formatories during the last four years were :—23,176, 534, and 1,119 

Under the head of ** Criminal Lunatics,” whose commitments are 
now included in the general “ Judicial Statistics,” we find that at the 
commencement of the past year, 586 were under detention, and 131 
were committed during the year. The total cost of this class of 
prisoners in the year was 19,836/. 9s. 6d., of which only 1,5410. 14s. 2d. 
was defrayed from the funds of the lunatics or by their friends. 

The returns for the past year mark a most important change. 
Transportation, which has been in operation since the act of par- 
liament of 18 Car. 2, and which authorized Judges either to execute, 
or to transport for !ife to America the moss-troopers of Cumberland 
or Westmorland, was abolished in 1857 ; for although the power to 
remove convicts to the penal cvlonies is reserved, and is applicable to 
all those sentenced to penal servitude, it does not seem probable that 
it will be exercised unless in very exceptional cases. For several 
years the numbers transported to Australia averaged about 4,000 ; 

ast year they amounted to 461 In 1856, 2,915 convicts were dis- 
charged on tickets-of-leave ; last year the number was reduced to 
933 ; of these, 926 were discharged from the government prisons, and 
7 women from local prisons, 

The organization of the police force throughout the kingdom, 
which was only established in several counties towards the middle 
of Jast year, has doubtless been the means of detecting a large amount 
of crime. The total cost of the police force in 1857 was 1,265,5791. 
18s. The total establishment of permanent paid police was 19,1877. 


of which 6,635 were metropolitan and city of London. 
5 
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From The Philanthropist, of Septereber 4th, we take the 
following :— 
ASSOCIATED FARMS. 


Ist. For DISCHARGED PRISONERS, 
2nd. PREVENTIVE OF CRIME. 


As might not unnaturally be expected, a variety of suggestions 
have been forwarded to us as to to the mode in which discharged 
prisoners might effectually be assisted to regain the confidence and 
character, without which they could scarcely hope to secure employ- 
ment. Many, previously ignorant of the existence of any societies for 
such a purpose, seck information as to their operation and success ; 
but all alike seem generally impressed with a feeling that discharged 
prisoners, though willing to work, having neither character nor 
money, are very likely soon to fall into old habits, and are objects 
for special care and humanity, under reasonable restrictions, Almost 
all the suggestions, however, are such as are more or less carried into 
effect in the operations of one or other of the societies already ex- 
isting. There will always, of necessity, be a variety in these oper- 
ations, regulated by the local circumstances and requirements of each 
peculiar gaol or house of correction; and we trust that those who 
are disposed actively to enter upon this humane work in their own 
neighbourhood, or to support the effort by their means and influence, 
will apply for the reports of the existing societies, and see, by what 
has already been done, how they themselves may best be of service. 
One suggestion, however, has a certain degree of novelty in it, and, 
if practicable, would materia'ly influence the question; at any rate 
the hint is thrown out that it may be improved upon by the con- 
sideration and experience of others. 

The suggestion comes from Mr. Gurdon, of Assington Hall, Sud- 
bury, Suffolk, and is to the effect that, as regards the provinces, every 
county or two counties together, should possess a farm for discharged 
prisoners generally, somewhat assimilated to the reformatory farms 
in discipline, but not, of course, restricted to age, where discharged 
prisoners might imbibe habits of industry and receive good instruction. 
‘* Artizans and women could be also employed on the farm—shoe- 
making, tailoring, and carpentery by the former class, cooking, wash- 
ing, and serving by the women; and then after a certain time they 
may be drafted off into other situations, with a character, and money 
in their pocket.” It cannot be denied that a farm for liberated cul- 
prits generally, while it might confer a benefit on society at large, 
and materially reduce the county rates, would yet be beset with many 
difficulties. Mr. Gurdon, however, thinks these difficulties very far 
frominsurmountable. Ifthe foundation besound, the superstructure 
must stand if properly raised. There would be a great necessary 
variation in the supply of labour, and at one time a sudden influx of 
hands, at otlers a corresponding dearth, Spade husbandry is re- 
commended; and the number of cases employed might be both se- 
lected and restricted to a certain number, at all events at first, until 
experience in the working of the system had been required. In 
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harvest weeks they should all be paid in the same proportion as other 
farm-labourers, deducting, of course, their lodging and victuals. As 
regards the possible displacing of parish hands, this, he admits, would 
be at first a serious difficulty. He suggests that this might be met by 
having, say 500 acres of heath or woodland, where the population is 
scanty. It matters little where it is, provided it be near a railway 
station. Of course the main difficulty of all would be the obtaining 
the necessary funds. We have elsewhere alluded to this as the be. 
setting bar to progress in dealing with discharged prisoners. We 
feel it certainly to be possible, though perhaps difficult, that, under 
experienced and practical hands, a farm might be so conducted as 
nearly, if not quite, to pay its own expenses. 

Mr. Gurdon speaks with the experience of a county magistrate 
who has taken very considerable pains to do what lay in his power to 
improve the poor around him. He thinks that a very large propor- 
tion of prisoners, if not a majority, are agricultural labourers, and 
with some justice he considers that there is a peculiar blessing attached 
to cultivators of the soil. We shall feel obliged if some of those 
gentlemen who are more practically versed in this matter than our- 
selves will favour us with their opinions as to the feasibleness of this 
scheme, or any similar one which may be grafted upon it. 

Mr. Gurdon, after touching upon this subject, submits for our 
consideration a system of co-operative farming, which should 
act as preventive to want, and consequently to crime. Ou this sub- 
ject we can go fully with Mr. Gurdon, and make no apology for in- 
troducing the subject in his own straightforward manner. — 

He says—“ When I came into my property, some forty years 
ago, I found that all the small holdings of five ov ten acres had been 
swallowed up by the larger farms, and the labourer had no stimulus 
for bettering himself; in short, the staves had been taken out of his 
ladder, and he was unable to ascend. I resolved upon giving away 
502. annually in my parish, to the best ploughman, the best conducted, 
&e., &e. Iam glad that this plan has now spread over the length 
aud breadth of the land. Allotments followed, all very good in their 
way, but they did not replace the loss of the little farms. Meum 
and tuum could not be understood by the labourer, for whatever his 
hand fell upon was sure to be tuum, and the result was the gaol. 
Upon a small farm of 100 acres becoming vacant, I called together 
twenty of the best labourers, and told them that if they would sub- 
scribe 21, each, I would lend them 4002. without interest to cultivate 
this farm. I drew up rules and regulations which they agreed to, to 
the number of thirty. In a few years they paid off the 400/. lent, and 
their shares are now valued at 522. each member. It worked so well, 
that four years ago I let off another farm of 150 acres upon the same 
terms. This is also going on admirably, and they have paid me off 

2002. An old friend of mine, Sir W r , was so pleased with 
it, that he told me he should let a farm of 500 acres upon the same 
plan. The members would tell you that it is the-best scheme that 
ever was set on foot for the labouring classes. Jt is also beneficial to 
the landlord and rate-payer. 

‘‘ ] should mention that out of thirty members there are only about 

five or six that are regularly employed on the farm ; the rest are with 
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other farmers ; and the farmers are now glad to get them, as they are 
sure of honest men ; for in case of conviction they would lose their 
share, which is now worth, as I said, 52/. each. I generally attend 
once a year one of their quarterly meetings, and it is quite pleasing to 
hear the shrewd remarks these men make. Pray make use of this 
information if you please, and I have no objection to be referred to 
for any further particulars.” : 

We here subjoin the agreement and rules under which this co-opera- 
tive farming is carried on. The thing so entirely commends itself 
to our judgment, that we shall be glad to find similar plans of mutual 
farms starting into existence elsewhere. Everything is now being 
done on a large scale, and by corporate bodies, and we can see no 
reason why farming should be exempted from the general system of 
partnership. The present instance is the first which has come under 
our notice of a farm being conducted by a “Co.” The stimulus to 
industry and economy, as well as to honesty, in this plan of associatin 
labourers for their mutual benefit, the motive it supplies to them for 
endeavouring to understand what they do, and its tendency to pro- 
mote friendship among them, are no slight steps in the practical 
education of the labouring classes. Of course it would be impossible 
to succeed without a capital to commence with, and Mr. Gurdon 
must have had great faith in his scheme and in his men, and a large 
amount of benevolence, to lend them the capital required. But the 
Iunglish labourers, as a body, are possessed of much right feeling, 
steadiness, honesty, and perseverance. They, are however, seldom 
placed in circumstances to elicit these qualities. Mr. Gurdon 
evidently understands them, and they him. We can only hope that 
others to whom God has given means will follow his example, and 
we shall be much surprised if a general adoption of this or a kindred 
scheme, do not in a few years make a very sensible diminution in the 
number of paupers as well as of adult prisoners, and, as a necessary 
consequence, of the heavy expense at which they are maintained in 
unions or prisons by the ratepayers. 

THE ASSINGTON AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
‘¢ He that tilleth his land shall have plenty of bread.” 
“Moreover, the profit of the earth is for ail; the King himself is 
served by the field.” 

AGREEMENT. 

I agree to let from Michaelmas, 1853, for my life, to the undermen- 
tioned persons, forming themselves into an Agricultural Association, 
a Farm, called Severals, containing 136 Acres, more or less, for the 
annual rent of £194, and £3 for each house, upon the following con- 
ditions :—That the Society do not diminish their number of 30 mem- 
bers without my approval. ‘hat the land be farmed upon the spot 
course husbandry. That they conduct themselves with propriety, a" 
pay their rent regularly. That every twelve years the land to be a 
valued. That all repairs be done by the Association ; the Landlord 
finding rough materials. ‘To insure the premises for £300, and to 
do one day's carting annually with four horses and two men, 
A:sington Hall, March 25th, 1853. 


Joun GuRDON. 
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Names of the Members. 


J. Marshall, J. Bell, B. Sowman, Sen.,Committee ; B. Sowman,Jun., 
John Butcher, Charles Green, John Austin, William Butcher, James 
Finch, William Whymark, Sen., William Whymark, Jun., John 
Griggs, John Stow, William Butcher, Henry Frost, Walter Pollard, 
George Farthing, John Chaplin, James Bailey, Daniel"Godden, Israel 
Warner, James Butcher, William Gentry. George Crisell, John 
Theobald, Philip Butcher, Sen., Philip Butcher, Jun., John Butcher, 
William Smyth, William Griggs, 


RULES AND REGULATIONS, 


1. That this Society be denominated the “ Assineron AGRICUL" 
TURAL Association ;”’ and shall consist of thirty Members, for the 
purpose of cultivating the aforesaid farm, for their mutual benefit. 

2. That a Committee, consisting of three Members, be appointed 
yearly, by ballot, at Michaelmas, for keeping the accounts, and super- 
intending the cultivation of the Farm. 

3. That Four Meetings be held at the houses yearly, viz. the first 
Tuesday after every Quarter-day, for auditing the accounts, and 
transacting any business that may be requisite. 

4. That the house be let to two Members agreed upon by the So- 
ciety; that they have the charge of the Live Stock; that one 
be regularly employed upon the Farm; and that whatever extra la- 
bour is required, be arranged by the Committee. 

5. That the following Articles be provided by the Committee for 
the use of the Members; viz. Household Stores of all descriptions, 
Home-brewed Beer, Milk, Pork, Bacon, Flour, and whatever else 
may be considered desirable. 

6. Any Member convicted of Fraud, or any other crime, to be ex- 
cluded the Society, with the forfeiture of his share; if refusing to 
work when called upon, or slighting it, the Committee to find a sub- 
stitute, to be paid out of the Member’s share of profits. 

7 Any Member falling into unforeseen difficulties may be advanced 
alvan upon his share to half its value at five per cent. interest, pro- 
vided the funds will admit of it, or he may sell his share subject to 
the Landlord's and Members’ approval. 

8. The Society is answerable for no debts, except those contracted 
by the Committee, for the public advantage. 

9. Upon the death of a Member, if his share be not disposed of by 
will, his widow may enjoy it during her widowhood ; at her decease 
or subsequent marriage, the share to be vested in his eldest son if 
living in the parish; in default of sons, to be sold (subject to the 
Landlord’s approval) for the benefit of daughters or next of kin. 

10. If an new Member, upon the purchase of a share, be unable to 
advance the whole amount, he must be charged five per cent. for 
such monies in arrears, the Society paying up the price of the share 
to those entitled to it. 

11. Vacancies to be filled ap by ballot, upon terms agreed upon by 
the Members ; but those only who are labourers of the parish, and 
Members of the Stoke and Melford Union Association, to be eligi- 


ble. 
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12. at alterations to these Rules, or new ones added, may be 
effected, if carried by vote, at either of the Public Meetings, with the 
sanction of the Landlord, to be entered into the general minute-book, 


Prisons IN IRELAND. 


By the 36th report of the Inspector-General of Prisons in 
Ireland for the year 1857, it appears that the large and_pro- 
gressive decrease of crime in Ireland, noted for the last six 
years, happily continues. Of late years the decrease in male 
crime had exceeded that in female to an immense extent, but 
last year an extraordinary change occurred, the decrease in 
female crime being ten times as great as that in male. This 
the inspectors conceive to be a most satisfactory fact, for the 
good conduct of the females of a country is a sure indication 
of the advance of prosperity, employment, and education. The 
common Irish offence of vagrancy has largely decreased in 
both sexes, and the decrease in juvenile crime has been 
“enormous.” 3265 persons were in Gaol on New Year's 
Day last, against 83419 in 1857. In 1854 the number was 
5755; in 1852, 8808; and in 1850, 10,967. 39,666 was 
the number of committals last year, and the daily average 
number of prisoners was 82,954. 82,798 convictions took 
place. The number of debtors imprisoned was 743. The 
commiltals represent 32,294 individuals, and the re-committals 
of females much exceed those of the other sex. The proneness 
of females to relapse is remarkable as compared with that of 
the superior sex. This is partly to be accounted for by the 
“ Jamentably defective” arrangements of the female wards, and 
the want of due classification. Out of 31,605 sentences to 
imprisonments in gaols in Ireland last year, only 3,932 males 
and 2250 females (less than one-fifth of the whole) were sen- 
tenced to longer terms of incarceration than one mouth, whereas 
no less than 13,434 males and 11,889 females were under 
sentences ranging from twenty-four hours to one month, and 
the average length of durance under sentence for each of tuese 
25,323 prisoners was only ten days and twenty-three hours. 
Of the 39,666 persons committed, 10,186 read and wrole, 
7560 read imperfectly, 2510 knew orthography, 2108 knew 
the alphabet, and 16,980 were wholly illiterate. ‘The immense 
majority (34,543 out of the 39,666) were persons of he 
Romish persuasion, or Papists, and 722 were Preshyterians- 
‘There is a slight improvement in the education of the ore 
committed, but with the females the reverse is the case, upwares 
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of half the sex beng grossly illiterate, while only one-seventh 
of them could read and write respectably. The net expense 
of gaols in Ireland last year was £77,056, and a regular 
decrease has taken place since 1849, when it amounted to 
£128,630. The expenditure on bridewells was £31,404. 
The state of these latter is most reprehensible; there appears 
to have been utter neglect, and the conduct of the magistracy 
in committing them for illegal periods ought to awaken the 
attention of the Irish Executive. An immense appendix, 
abounding in tabular statements, fills up the bulk of the blue- 
book before us, but the object of printing so much useless 
matter at the public expense does not appear. It will certainly 
not be read by the most greedy devourer of parliamentary 


literature. 














QUARTERLY RECORD OF THE PROGRESS OF RE- 
FORMATORY AND RAGGED SCHOOLS, AND OF 
THE 1MPROVEMENT OF PRISON DISCIPLINE. 


As Reformatories are now being established in Ireland, the 
cost of such institutions becomes a matter of interest and im- 
sit Through the kindness of Miss Carpenter, and of 

r. Joseph Adshead of Manchester, we are enabled to present 
two very valuable communications on this subject. The first 
refers to the cost of American Reformatories, The second is Mr. 
Adshead’s paper on the Comparative Economy of the Refor- 
matory and Ragged Schools of England, read in the Punish- 
ment and Reformation Section of the National Association for 
the Promotion of Social Science, at Liverpool, Thursday, Oct. 
14,1858. The letter of Mr. Israel Russell, of the House of 
Refuge, New York, to Miss Carpenter, is as follows :— 


City Office, 
House of Refuge, 516 Broadway, 
New York, Jan. 5th, 1858. 


Miss Mary Carpenter, 
Respected Madam, 

I take the liberty by a good opportunity to forward a 
package of pamphlets and papers in response to a circular I received 
a few months ago, containing several queries regarding Prisons and 
Reformatories in this country, and requesting replies from any one 
enabled to give them in reference to these subjects. In the first 
place, however, I beg to say 1 send you the proceedings of the First 
Convention of Managers and Superintendents of Houses of Refuge 
and Schools of Reform in the United States of America, held in this 
city in May last. 

The House of Refuge on Randall Island, New York, the first 
House established in this country, although receiving appropriations 
from both the State and City Governments, is the only institution 
exclusively managed by private citizens, on the voluntary principle. 
It is what is termed a close corporation, the members of the Society for 
the Reformation of Juvenile Delinquents, who have charge of the 
Refuge, annually electing a board of managers from its own body, 
have always been gentlemen of the highest character for intelligence, 
of sonnd conservative views, and of practical business habits. They 
make their regular annual reports, both to the State and CityGovern- 
ments, and what can be said of but few institutions in the long period 
of its existence,now thirty four years, not the slightest doubt has 
ever been expressed by either State or City as to its judicious manage- 
ment, or a moment’s hesitation in making the necessary appropria- 
tions for its annual support. The best evidence that can be given of 
its good management is:—the board of managers have frequently 
offered to make it over to the care of the State, but they have 
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invariably declined to assume the care of it, satisfied it would not be 
as economically managed, or as strict discipline maintained, under 
State appointments. It will be seen by looking at the different 
columns in everything relating to its cost, the figures are the lowest, 
except in one instance, and in its receipts for labour, &c., it is the 
highest, showing the lowest actual net cost per annum of each in- 
mate. Without wishing to boast of our method, we can say our 
accounts are kept with the precision of any regular mercantile estab- 
lishment. 

The gentleman, the Chairman of the Statistic Committee, who 
prepared the tables from the printed forms which had been distribu- 
ted by our Committee of arrangements, and sent to the several in- 
stitutions in the country, has done it with zreat care and fidelity, and 
given all the facts which were stated in their returns. The results 
are the tables in the proceedings of the Convention. 

You will perceive a very wide difference in the cost of them. 
Many of the new institutious can scarcely be said to be fairly in oper- 
ation, and we therefore have reason to believe they will profit by the 
information thus brought together by this convention. At the same 
time, some of those entircly under State control, show that they are 
expensively managed. This, however, does not effect the character 
or beneficial effects of the system, as it is only the fault of the State 
Legislatures who permit it, by allowing too many high salaried officers 
to manage them. In examining the Table of Statistics, page 89 of 
Convention proceedings, the average cost of the whole per Capita for 
1856, is 97°33 dollars. The average cost of the New York house 
alone, for 1856, is 85°05 dollars, without deducting the earnings, 
which amounted to 28°96 5. dollars, eachinmate. Deduct this from 
the cost 85°05 dollars, leaves the actual cost at 56-0811 dollars— 


which is the lowest cost of any of the institutions in this coun- 
try. There is another view I will present of this matter, and it 
is only of our own house to which I will make any allusion. Our 
present location was a munificent gift of the corporation of our 
city of nearly forty acres of land in Randall Island, in exchange for 
ten acres we owned on the adjoining (Ward’s) island, for which we 
paid 15,000 dollars—the savings of the Society, in the course of a few 
years, by economy and good management. The State then appropri- 
ated means to enable us to erect buildings to accommodate one thou- 
sand children, with a complete system of classification. They have 
already appropriated and paid us 186,000 dollars for this purpose, 
and we are going before the Legislature now in session, to ask them 
for 75,000 dollars more, to complete our buildings on the original 
plan proposed. In making a sea wall around the island bounding our 
premises, we reclaimed and added to our land two or mote acres. 
The island was rough—a great deal rock and marshy wet ground, 
which, when we commenced to occupy our new buildings, three years 
ago, appeared like waste land, and would be of little or no use to Us 
It has, however, proved far otherwise. This forbidding and unpro- 
fitable looking portion of our premises, has been turned to most 
valuable account, in the employment of our larger class of boys, whom 
no kindness or discipline can reform, for we are sorry to say we have 
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some of this class always with us; but not more in proportion than 
may be found in the same number of any other class of children in 
grades of good, bad, and those with more vicious or evil propensities 
Many of our large boys, having been suffered to indulge ip their bad 
habits too long, their reformation cannot be thoroughly accomplish- 
ed before it is time under our system to bind them out to farmers or 
mechanics in the country. They frequently leave their places, and 
soon find their way back to their old haunts in the city, and are re- 
turned to us, in a short time, through the police, and different courts. 

With this class of boys from seventeen to twenty years of age, we 
have had on an average from twenty to twenty-five constantly em- 
ployed in suitable working weather and, in the three years we have 
occupied these buildings, at least three acres of what we thought 
worthless land, has been brought to a high state of cultivation, and 
large quantities of potatoes and garden vegetables have been raised 
for the use of the establishment during the past year. This has 
saved an outlay for the articles thus produced, and is therefore an 
item of revenue earned by these large boys, whose labor while thus 
employed it would be fair to estimate at from 50 to 75 cents per day, 
the wages of men who would do no more than these boys. The same 
with the boys in tha tailor’s shop and shoe shop, who make 
all the clothes and shoes for the whole establishment. The sam¢ 
may be said with regard to the girls who do all the washing, making 
and repairing garments for the whole establishment. If we had to 
pay for these expenditures it would make a large outlay, which 
is thus saved to the Jnstitution. If the calculation of what the labor 
of these boys and girls would produce, if contracted for at their true 
value, as the other smaller children are to shoemaking, chair- 
making, and wire weaving, at 10 and 12 per day, and credited to our 
earnings account, it would reduce our net cost to nearly or about 
40 dols. per annum. There is one thing in the statistical table which 
may tend to mislead unless explained, it is the different dates of the 
returns. For instance the report of our house is dated Ist May 1857, 
when it is the actual statistics of its affair from the Ist January to 
81st December 1856, showing the number received, and the number 
disposed of, leaving 477 inmates in the house 31st December 1856. 
The other Institutions are made up in the same way, but their 
statistics show the operation for one year precisely. 

Our house opened the first day of 1858, with a larger family than 
we however had before, viz. 577 boys, and 70 girls, a total of 647, 
Last year at same date 477, being an increase of 170 inmates. Our 
revenue from labor of the boys contracted for, amounts to about 
13,000 dollars, and would have been over 14,000 dollars,but for the mo 
netary revulsion which reached our establishment as it has all others, 
The total number of inmates reccived in the house since its opening in 
1825, is 7336 ; our annual report will be published in the course of 
two or three weeks when I will forward one. In the mean time I 
forward by a gentleman from Staffordshire, the package ee 
before, who has promised to forward it, one 4 ith Annus ) > 
port of our house, a copy of our charter and other laws since passed, 
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our Bye- Laws revised in 1854, but only with slight modification from 
those adopted in 1826, and in use ever since; a newspaper printed 
in November 1846, containing a memorial of the N.Y. Prison Asgo- 
ciation, tothe Common Council for the establishment of a work- 
house which they were authorized by their charter to erect, it being 
the first movement in this City for that object ; attached to this 
memorial written more than eleven years ago, are some valuable 
statistics, which were collected at that time with the above object in 
view, as to the cost of support of prisoners and inmates of our houses 
of Refuge, of which there were but three at that day. Our House of 
Refuge then cost but 54°35 dollars per annum each inmate, from 
which was to be deducted their earnings of 16°54 dollars each, 
leaving the net cost at 38°37} dollars each per annum. This 
was owing to the low price of flour, beef, potatoes, and other 
articles of living, and the lower wages of the employers, all which it 
is well known,have since been at extravagant rates, and have materially 
advanced the cost of supporting every kind of public institution. But 
the late revulsiun in monetary affairs will doubtless reduce the cost 
again to reasonable amounts. You will also find the 11th and 12th 
annual reports in one pamphlet of the New York Prison Association, 
with which I have been connected from its organization in 1844. We 
have an excellent and devoted agent, an Englishman, whose heart is 
in the work ; the support of this is entirely by voluntary subscriptions, 
and, as it is not a very popular object, it is hard work to raise much 
money for its support ; you will however see some valuable statistics 
in this also. 

J have thought by addressing this package it would be most likely 
to reach the destination intended, and I trust you will pardon me for 
sending you more statistics than anything else worthy of notice. 


I am very respectfully, 


IsRAEL Russku1. 
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To those interested in the history of American Reformatories 
we recommend a paper entitled, American heformatory Insti- 
tutions, printed in the twenty-eighth number of this Revirvw, 
Mr. Adshead’s paper, on the cost of English Reformatories, is as 
follows :— 

Reformatories and Ragged and Industrial Schools have at length 
become national institutions, and are now recognised and carried on 
under parliamentary sanction and minutes of the Committee of the 
Privy Council on Education. Each year’s experience gives an in- 
creased understanding of the question, ‘* What is to be done with the 
dangerous and vagrant classes?” A large number of young persons 
also, for whom no suitable provision had formerly been made, are 
now brought within the range of Ragged and Industrial Schools’ Re- 
gulations. 

An enlarged development of the various agencies now in operation 
cannot fail in time to a diminishing of the number of our criminal 
classes—Reformatories and Industrial Schools being essentially pre- 
ventive institutions. 

It has been a subject of common observation, that the youthful 
criminal almost inevitably becomes an old and hardened offender. 
There is a criminal community within our population, acting as by 
natural laws, altogether antagonistic to well-ordered society. 

It has been generally considered by jurists, that there is but little 
hope of reclaiming the hardened adult transgressor, whose very ele- 
ment of existence is dissipation, profligacy, and crime. How is the 
swelling current to be diminished in its volume and to be narrowed 
in its course? How is the sapling to be made to yield before it be- 
comes the stubborn plant. 

Our Reformatories and Industrial Schools are pre-eminently 
adapted to check the current of crime at its source ; to bend the 
young sapling, and to train it to bring forth the fruits of industry 
and good conduct, instead of the noxious fruits of infamy and vice, 

I havealively recollection of the feeling of concern manifested upon 
the question of Houses of Refuge and Reformatories and entertained 
by benevolent minds, twenty years ago. I had visited the Houses of 
Kiefuge in the States of New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and 
other parts of the United States, and had followed somewhat in the 
track of the late estimable William Crawford, the inspector of pri- 
sons for the home district, and the inquiry then was—‘ What can be 
done to establish similar institutions in this country?” Parkhurst 
was the result of that consideration, 1s an experimental institution, 
promoted mainly by Mr. Crawford, in conjunction with the late Kev. 
Whitworth Russell, and ( the then Captain) now Colonel Jebb. The 
work comparatively slumbered, so far as to practical results, for some 
years. 

The old Philanthropic Society, in St. George's Fields, London, 
was doing in a limited degree the work of reformation of juvenile 
delinquents ; but youthful criminality kept annually increasing, and 
no salutary and renovating antidote was provided to arrest the moral 
malady. 
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A problem had to be solved; the subject had to be fully grappled 
with ; benevolent minds gave themselves to the consideration of the 
question, and there will, I think, be but one opinion, that the interest- 
ing proceedings of the Birmingham Conference of 1851, with also the 
important inquiries instituted by the Parliamentary Committee of 
1852, upon juvenile delinquency and neglected and vagrant children, 
gave anew and increased impulse and direction to those feelings of 
benevolent solicitude which had been cherished for the adoption and 
carrying out of plans for youthful reclamation. 

The 17th & 18th Vict. cap. 86, of 1854, was the first general legis- 
lative enactment passed for the general advancement of Reformatory 
establishments, and which so importantly supplemented voluntary and 
benevolent efforts, and placed the institutions certified under its pro- 
visions upon a satisfactory basis. 

It could scarcely be expected that in the first formation of Refor- 
matory and Industrial Schools, there should be at once a complete- 
ness in their general economy, Bands of benevolent individuals de- 
termined upon establishing these preventive institutions. Funds had 
to be raised, buildings to be provided, suitable supervision and man- 
agement to be procured, and thus the managers or boards would 
have gradually to feel their way, and by degrees to establish more 
efficiently their principles of action in carrying on these institutions ; 
nor could a uniform principle of action be well adopted, as is evident 
—place and circumstance having their influence upon economical re- 
sults. 

As, however, there is now a number of institutions, reformatory, 
and industrial, established, and which have the advantage of becom- 
ing acquainted with each other’s operations, it may therefore not be 
unprofitable to make some inquiry into their general proceedings, or 
rather to make a few contrasts as to the comparative economy of 
several of the leading Reformatories, and also in relation to several 
Ragged Industrial Feeding Schools. Such inquiries may present 
views upon some points as to what to avoid, what to correct, or what 
to adopt—it being a most important element in the practical working 
of the institutions under review, to accomplish the largest amount of 
good at the smallest amount of cost,compatible with efficient working. 

To develope more fully the subject of this paper, I propose to di- 
rect attention to the following topics in relation to Reformatories and 
Ragged Schools:—Their sources of income ; expenditure for super- 
vision; maintenance, and industrial results—with some suggestions 
and general reflections ; and be it to the honour of our country, that 
so large an amount of benevolent and voluntary agency is employed 
in working out the salutary results of these institutions. To this 
voluntary supervising agency may be ascribed that large measure of 
suecess which has attended the means employed—a sympathy not 
purchaseable by money. Enlisted amongst those who have taken a 
foremost part in the promotion of such institutions are to be found 
peers of the realm, members of parliament, clergymen, ministers of 
religion of various denominations, the various classes of professional 
men, merchants, and other sections of the community ; not passing 
by the devoted labours of many ladies, who have most earnestly 
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aided in the good work ;—all these marking with benevolent concern 
the welfare of the institutions under notice, and uniting for their pro- 
motion and advancement. . 

Important results must attend such powerful and influential com- 
binations. 

With those who take a practical part in the working of Reforma- 
tory Institutions, expenditure is a natural subject of inquiry. What 
the cost per head of each inmate? What the amount per annum 
for superintendence, &c.? What towards self-support by labour 
results P 

Such information can only be obtained by a reference to the pub- 
lished reports of the institutions; with some of these documents it 
is not easy to come to a satisfactory conclusion. Regarding several 
establishments, inquiry is stopped at the very threshold—no average 
number being given of attendance through the year ; and the various 
kinds of outlay are so mixed up, that distinctive classes of expendi- 
ture cannot be clearly defined for comparison with the expenditure 
of other institutions. Some of the annual accounts end in March, 
others in June, others at the end of the year. It would be highly 
desirable could a uniform system be adopted in the classification of 
the various kinds of expenditure, with the average number of attend- 
ances through the year. By these means, comparisons could be 
readily made as to the economical working of the institutions. Out 
of about eighty reports before me, not one-third have furnished 
their annual statements ina manner to enable the writer to obtain 
information as to the cost per head of the inmates, of the respective 
Reformatories. 

There is, however, sufficient information contained in the periodical 
reports of some of the institutions to indicate their comparative eco- 
nomy. 

The Ited Hill Institution appears to present itself as the starting 
point. Since its altered constitution in 1850, it has become essenti- 
ally a Reformatory establishment—is considered the Anglo-Mettray, 
has received unequalled patronage and support—and has had the ad- 
vantage of the lengthened experience of its late resident chaplain and 
superintendent, the Rev. S. ‘Turner. 

Red Hill is presented to the public attention as the model Refor- 
matory establishment. On this ground, and from its general opera- 
tions, it is natural that it should come more especially under review, 
and from whish important information should be obtainable for the 
guidance of the inexperienced as to the necessary outlay or expendi- 
ture in the commencing and also in the carrying on of similar insti- 
tutions. 

The classes of expenditure, for simplicity of arrangement, are 
brought out under the following heads :—Salaries, house incidentals, 
provisions, clothing, and miscellaneous charges. These respective 
items will indicate the pro rato charge per head—a plan adopted with 
much clearness in the Kingswood Reformatory report. 

_ For this purpose, it is proposed to notice the following ten Institu- 
tions ;— 
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1. Red Hill, Reigate. 7. Kingswood, Bristol. 

2. Glasgow Reformatory. 8. North Eastern, Newcastle- 
3. Home in the East, London. on- Tyne. 

4. Castle Howard, near York. | 9. Akbar Ship, Liverpool. 

5. Hardwicke, Gloucester. 10. Red Lodge (Girls), Bristol. 
6. Hampshire Reformatory. 


The ordinary receipts and expenditure only are supplied. No 
particulars in details of farming or manufacturing operations are 
given, but credit for profit from labour when shown in the account. 

To preserve the text of this paper in some degree of consecutive 
order without the interference of statistical and financial data, in the 
following ten Reformatories I have only presented the total net cost 
per inmate, and must refer for the particular classification of items 
of receipts and expenditure to note A, in which will be found the ab- 
stracts of annual statements, and also miscellaneous receipts and ex- 
penditure in detail—these furnishing an approximate view sufficiently 
near to indicate the comparative charges under similar headings, by 
which their economical relations may be readily contrasted. One 
example only, as an illustration of the classified form. 


Red Hill Reformatory, Report, 1858. Average attendance in 


1857, 277 boys. 


ORDINARY RECEIPTS. . 
Per head 
per annum. 


£8 d. 4 « a. 


Subscriptions and donations® ..........sss00++ 433 18 11 111 3 


Government grant for maintenance and 

CMIQTALION.....cccesereererereeessessseerereeeneG Old 3 
County Association.......ssececeecseesesceeeesers 295 16 
Parents and friends of inmateS..........0.0. 173 | 
Cr. “ Surplus of Farm, &€.”...+.+sseceseeeeees 6 


4 28 4 #1 
] oni 

0 012 3 
l 0 19 10 


EXPENDITURE. 


£ 3s. d. £ 8 d. 

House incidentals.....ssccsscecrocsecssesscerreeee 994 6 38 311 5 
Salaries, wages, and proviSiONS...see+s+eee ers 4429 14 0 16 6 38 
Clothing, washing and sewing......seessesseers 867 11 0 3 2 8 
~ 951 11 I1 3 8 9 


Miscellaneous charges....s.ss+sseseeseeessserese 
Net cost, £25 4s, 10d. per annum, or 9s. 8d. per week. — 
Provision was also made this year (1857) by the Redhill Refor- 

matory for the emigration of 66 boys, at a cost of £1374 5s. 6d. or 

£20 16s. 4d. per head. £147 9s. 3d. was also expended in apprentic- 


ing lads, but no number is given. 





* This amount does not fairly indicate the average amount of sub- 
scriptions and donations. The two previous years they were as 
follows: —1855, £659 2s.9d. 1856, annual subscriptions and donations 
less expenses of public dinner ; &e. £1585 19s bd. The re ort for 
1857, refers to the very liberal donations of £1000 per Villiam 
Gladstone, Esq., the respected treasurer of the institution, for the 
erection of another house for 40 inmates, upon the Mettray family 


principle. 
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No. 1, Red Lodge Bristol Reformatory. Report, 1857. Average 
attendance, 1856—56 girls. Net cost per head per annum, £14 
5s. 9d., or 5s. 8d. per week. 


No, 2. Glasgow Reformatory. Report, 1858. Average attendance, 
1857—382 boys. Net cost per head per annum, £15 8s. 9d. or 
5s, 11d. per week. 


No. 3. Hampshire Reformatory. Report, 1858. Average attend- 
ance, 1857—35 boys. Net cost per head per annum £19 5s, 2d. or 
7s. 3d, per week. 


No, 4. Hardwicke (Gloucester) Reformatory, Report, 1858: 
Average attendance, 1857—35 boys. Net cost per head per annum. 
£20 14s. 3d. 


No. 5. Home in the East London. Report, 1858. Average attend- 
ance, 1857—47 boys. Net cost per head per annum, £21 1! 1s 6d. 
or 8s. 3d. per week. 


No. 6. The School Frigate, “ Akbar” Report, 1858. Average 
attendance, 1858—95 boys. Net cost per head per annnm, £23 5s. 
8d. , or 9s. 1d. per week. 


No. 7. North Eastern Reformatory, Report, 1858, Average 
attendance, 1857—64 boys. Net cost per head per annum, £23 6s. 
10d, or 9s. 1d. per week. 


No. 8. Kingswood (Bristol) Reformatory, Report, 1857. Average 
attendance, 1856—47 boys. Net cost per head per annum, £23 
17s. 8d., or 9s. 2d. per week, deducting labour. 


No. 9. Red Hill Reformatory. Report, 1858. Average attendance, 
1857—277 boys. Net cost per head per annum, £25 4s. 10d. or 
9s. 8d. per week. 


No. 10. Castle Howard Reformatory. Report, 1858. Average 
attendance, 1856-7, 35 boys, Net cost per head per annum, £25 6s. 
3d., or 9s. 8d. per week. 

The foregoing statement are the briefest references that could be 
given in showing the cost per head results of the ten Reformatories. 
The classified statement of the receipts and expenditure, with the 
miscellaneous details as shown in note A. will not be considered 
altogether as a perfect index of the nature of the entire working of 
the reformrtory system. The accounts in the manner there supplied 
are the first which have been furnished in a collected and tabulated 
form, and are given more as examples, and as to their extent, as an 
approximation to what may be deemed as the result of reformatory 
operations, and which may be briefly commented upon under various 
heads commencing with 


SOURCES OF INCOME.—SUBSCRIPTIONS AND DONATIONS. 
Hardwicke, 32/, 13s. ; Red Lodge Girls’ Reformatory, 160/. 15s. ; 
Kingswood Bristol Reformatory, 206/. 11s; Home in the East, 
4091. 17s. ld. ; Red Hill, 433/. 8s. 11d. ; Hampshire, 502/. 14s. 5 
Castle Howard, 538/, 8s. 3d. ; Eastern Sunderland, 6$2/. 15s.77d. 5 
Akbar School Frigate, 11632, Os. 6d. ; total, 40802, 4s. 2d. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS AND DONATIONS PRO RATA PER HEAD FOR THE 
YEAR, AVERAGING AS UNDER. 





Per head Per head 
Boys. for Boys. for 

the Year. the Year. 

& & ad, Sh & 

Glasgow, 382 nil North Eastern, 64 615 8 
Hardwicke, 35 018 8/| Home in the East, 47 8 14 0 
Red Hill, 277 111 3) Akbar ship, 95 12 410 
Red Lodge Girls, 56 217 5| Hampshire, 35 14 7 3 
Kingswood, 47 4 7 10); Castle Howard, 35 15 16 6 


It will be perceived there is considerable difference in the amounts 
received, the lowest being at the rate of 18s. 8d. per head, the high- 
est, 154. 16s. 6d. per head. The sum total of subscriptions and dona- 
tions for the ten Reformatories is 4080/. 4s. 2d. or at the average 
rate of 3/. 16s. 1d. per head per annum, for 1075 inmates, as indicated 
in the table. 

It may be urged that taking the reports for one year is scarcely 
a fair criterion as to the amount of benevolent contributions to the 
respective institutions noticed; but it will be admitted that the year 
quoted is as fair for one institution as another ; and the same objec- 
tion might be urged against the selection of any particular year. 
The principle adopted has been to give a transcript of the receipts 
and expenditure of the latest reports obtainable, whatever results they 
might show, either favourable or otherwise. 

SOURCES OF INCOME.—THE TREASURY—THE COMMITTEE OF PRIVY 
COUNCIL ON EDUCATION. 


From the Treasury.—lUome in the East, 205/. 3s. 7d. ; Hardwicke, 
631/. 9s. 3d. ; North Eastern, 11210. 15s. ; Hampshire, 438/. 19s. 3d. ; 
Kingswood, 8381, 15s. 1d. ; Akbar, Liverpool, 19957. 2s. 9d. ; Castle 
Howard, 627/. 11s. 9d.; Red Lodge, 8741, 10s. ; Glasgow Reforma- 
tory, 4988/. 8s. 5d. ; Red hill, 78137. 3s. 4d. 

From the Committee of Privy Council on education.—Hardwicke, 
612, 11s. 2d.; Castle Howard, 951. 17s. 11d.; Home in the Kast- 
322/. 9s. 3d.; Red Lodge, 76/. 6s. 8d. ; Kingswood, 98/. 2s. ; Glas- 
gow Reformatory, 1792. 16s.; North Eastern, 951.; Akbar Ship, 
2731. 7s. 6d. 

Torat Sums received from ‘* The Treasury” and Committee of 
Privy Council on Education. 


Per head Per head 
Boys. for Boys. for 
" the Year. the Year. 
sa ¢ £s. a, 
Home in the East, 47 11 14 3 | Kingswood, 47 19 18 4 


Hampshire Refor- Castle Howard, 35 20 13 6 





matory, 35 12 10 0 | North Eastern, 64 20 16 3 
Red Lodge Girls, 56 16 9 4 | Akbar Ship, 95 23 17 5 
Glasgow, 382 17 14 2 | Red Hill, 277 28 4 #1 
Hardwicke, 35 19 15 7 
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The Treasury allowance is the main element of support to the 
Reformatory system, and very properly so. It could never be ex- 
pected that both the cost and the supervision of the youthful delin- 
quents of the country were to be thrown upcn the voluntary contri- 
butions and the voluntary agency of the benevolent portions of the 
community. Voluntary benevolence commenced, and has largely 
carried out, the long-needed operations of our Reformatory Institu- 
tions, and the Legislature both timely and wisely supplement their 
benevolent effort by the provisions of the 17 &18 Vict. cap. 86, under 
the power of which 7s. per week per inmate, or 18/. 4s. per annum, 
is paid by the State to duly-certified Reformatories. 

he amount furnished by the government to the ten Reformatories 
was 19,534. 13s. 9d., or at the rate of 18/, 4s. Id. per institution, 
(or a very near approximation in the average number of the treasury 
allowance), and 2815/. 10s. 6d., or 2/. 12s. 10d, per head, from the Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council on Education, making a total amount of 
22, 349/.18s.8d., or 20/. 16s. per head per annum. There isa great dis- 
parity in the amounts received from the sources referred to. The lowest 
amount received from the Treasury is 4/. 7s. 3d., ranging to 28/. 
4s. ld. per head per annum. 

There are those who refer disparagingly to the operations of vol- 
untary benevolence, because it has not been enabled to afford entire 
support to the preventative institutions under review. Without en. 
tering upon the general question, as to what voluntary effort should 
do, or what may be considered as not coming within the scope of its 
operations, it might as well be expected that voluntary effort should 
supply the means to provide for the police of the country, or for the 
sustentation of our Gaols. Reformatories are places of detention 
for youthful criminal ; but their regime and discipline are better 
adapted than those of our Gaols to accomplish the true intent of salu- 
tary punitive treatment, viz.—the reclamation of the offender ; and 
happily, under the Reformatory system, there is a combination of in- 
fluences peculiarly suited to the attainment of that object, which our 
common gaol system does not and cannot supply. 

There is another subject, under the head of “ receipts,” to which 
reference may be made. It is the quota contributed by parents of 
inmates of Reformatories, which appear under two clasifications— 
voluntary and compulsory. 

PARENTS AND FRIENDS. 





Red Hill, Reigate ike ” ai £173 0 0 
Home in the East ees oes eee . 84 9 G 
Hampshire oe - a “ “Ss 6S 
Kingswood ove ‘es si ove m ea 
North Kastern ... sn “i ‘ee . 113 6 
Red Lodge or - se va uw "Wits 

£327 9 | 


PARENTS BY COMPULSORY PAYMENTS. 
Red Lodge, per H. M., Inspector of Reformatories,.......£44 7 0 
Akbar Ship School, per magistrates’ order,........ceseeeereee 30 2 6 
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Or a total of 406/. 18s. 7d., being, upon the entire number 1075, 

an average ratio of 7s. 7d. per head per annum, or less than 2d, per 
week, 
The enforcement of parental obligations to support their own off- 
spring is one of the most important elements in carrying out the 
Reformatory system; and itis to be regretted that the pecuniary 
results of that enforcement, as shown above, are so excessively di- 
minutive. There are profligate and abandoned parents (as may not 
be unfrequently seen by the police reports in the public prints), that 
appear to claim a right to send their neglected children to Reforma- 
tory institutions; and it will well become the executive boards of 
managers of Reformatories to aid in every possible way the rigid 
enforcement of the following clause, in the 17 & 18 Vict. cap, 87, 
sec, 2, which runs as follows :— 

“In every case in which any juvenile offender shall be detained in 
a Reformatory School, under the said Act, the parent or step-parent, 
if of sufficient ability, shall be liable to contribute to his support and 
maintenance, a sum not exceeding five shillings a week ; and it shall 
be lawful in England and Wales for any two justices of the peace, 
upon the complaint of any person authorized by one of her Majesty's 
principal Secretaries of State, to take proceedings in that behalf, to 
suinmon the parent or step-parent, as the case may be, and exa- 
mine into his or her ability, and (if, on consideration of all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, they think fit), te make an order on him or 
her for such weekly payment, not exceeding five shillings per week, 
as they think reasonable, during the whole or any part of the deten- 
tion of such juvenile offender in such Reformatory School; such 
payment to be made at such times as by such order may be directed, 
to the person so authorized to take proceedings as aforesaid ; or to 
such person as the Secretary of State may, from time to time, appoint 
to receive the same ; and by him to be accounted for and paid as the 
Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury may direct.” 

In the return made to the House of Commons, there is shown the 
amounts compulsorily received by weekly payments, from the parents 
of Reformatory inmates, by Mr. Turner, the Reformatory Inspector, 
and previously by Mr. Morgan, of Birmingham :— 

Number of parents against whom authority has been taken 

for proceeding, from 31st March, 1857, ending 31st 


March, 1858. __... one tee ae «+ 605 
Number of such parents under contribution the 3lIst 


March, 1858... eee 
Amount of contributions received during the twelve 
months, ending March 31st — .. £629 12 8 


Of the 605 persons against whom proce re a : 
resided in London, 106 in Manchester, 47 in Birmingham, 24 in 


Leeds, 15 in Newcastle, 14 in Hull, and the remainder, in Sheffield, 
Bolton, Huddersfield, Ashton, Stalybridge, Coventry, Bedford, Nor- 
wich, Bristol, Kalmouth, &c. ; in all, 53 places. 

he amount received is 629/. 12s. 8d., at the rate of 5d. per week 


per head. 


292 


edings were authorized, 16 


Se eteteeeeeree Sere 
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It is notso much the large amount (although profligate parents 
should not be spared), obtainable from the parents, as its being exten. 
sively known amongst the dissolute class, that they are not, with im. 
punity, to cast their children upon the public without being liable for 
their support—that eitheir to pay or go to prison is before them. 

This, determinedly carried out, may have a deterring influence. 

The items of expenditure, under the various classifications shown 
in the statements given, will not fail to receive attention. A discreet 
economy should pervade all institutions such as those under notice; 
but no specific rule can be laid down. There are general charges 
which are more or less incidental to locality and circumstance ; but 
in the maintenance” economy much depends upon the goyernor or 
matron of the institution, as to a due regard to economise, both as to 
the purchase and consumption of the articles for maintenance. In the 
expenditure, “provisions” form a prominent feature, and under 
this head, there will also be a considerable diversity in the amounts ; 
but as some institutions board portions (or it may be the whole) of 
their officers and staffs, thus lessening in amount the salaries and 
wages’ ratios, and proportionably increasing the “ provisions” ex- 
penses, it is, therefore, deemed more fair to take under a distinct head, 
these two-fold classes of expenditure, showing, at the same time, the 
relative ratios of each kind of expenditure of each respective insti- 


tution :— 
SaLaries, Waces, aND Provisions, 





















































y P Per Per Totals, Per 

etl No | Salaries | Head, || provisions,| Heads for Salaries,| Head, 
‘ Boys| W for the ‘| for the |Wages, and} for the 

ys ges. Year. Year, | Provisions.) Year. 
2s. d]£ adil £8 djs 8. d, £e.d{£ 5s. d. 
Glasgow Reformatory .../382 | 799 15 0/2 7 7/2169 14 4/5 5 11) 2265 4 4) 7 7 6 
Red Lodge, Bristol (Girls)) 56 | 155 16 6/215 7)|| 31210 6) 511 7 468 7 0} 8 7 2 
Hampshire, Bristol ..... 35 | 236 6 O16 7 7/| 193 13 61510 6] 42919 611 18 | 
Hardwicke, Gloucester. ..} 35 | 107 0 0/3 1 3) 81819 2} 9 111) 425 9 2/12 3 0 
Kingswood, Bristol...... 47 | 285 1 016 1 4) 3879 9 5) 8 1 4} 66510 514 2 8 
Home in the East, London} 47 | 408 17 11/8 14 0)| 832016 8} 616 6| 72914 715 10 6 

:h-Eastern, Newcastle- 

ree epee! 64 | 44117 5]61711|| 57817 1). 9 O 9] 1020 5 3|15 18 8 
Red Hill, Reigate....... 277 {1187 5 O14 5 0|/3342 9 2112 J} 3} 4529 14 216 6 . 
Akbar Frigate, Liverpool .| 95 | 711 18 2]7 9 10)/ 89912 38} 9 9 4] 1611 10 5/16 19 : 

Castle Howard, near bare 85 | 261 15 1 9 7 342 3 ‘ 915 6) 50318 917 5 





The preceding table, it will be perceived, ranges, for salaries and 
wages and provisions from 7/, 7s. 6d. to 171. 5s. per head per inmate: 
the Glasgow Reformatory, an old-established one (1838), with its 
large number of 382; and the Castle Howard Reformatory, of re- 


cent establishment.(1855), with only 35 inmates, 
PROFIT FOR LABOUR. 


A brief notice only need be taken of this item. The following are 


the results, as drawn from the respective reports; and as there is 
somewhat of perplexity in defining, with distinctness, the labour pro- 
fit of the field and the workshop, the following must be considered 
about as near an approximation as can be gathered from the state- 
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ments furnished. The reports of succeeding years, it is hoped, will 
furnish these labour results with more clearness. The following 
are the amounts for the year of the respective institutions ;— 

Kingswood, 7/. 2s. 9d. ; Castle Howard, 10J. 198. 6d. ; Hampshire, 
131, 6d. 2d.; Red Lodge, 30/. 15s. 3d.; Home in the East, 542, 
16s. 7d. ; Hardwicke, 551, Os. 6d.; North Eastern, 562. 17s. 10d. ; 
Akbar Ship, Liverpool, 951. 17s. lld.; Red Hill, 2742. 16s. 1d.; 
Glasgow Reformatory, 616/. 10s. 5d. 

The folowing gives pro rata “ profit from labour,” results per head 
for the year ;— 





Per head Per head 

for the year. for the year. 

Boys. £ s. d. Boys, £ s. d. 

Kingswood, 47 O 211 | Red Hill, i7 = O18 9 
Castle Howard, 35 0 6 6 | Akbar Ship, 95 a 
Hampshire, 35 O 7 10 | Home in the Kast 47 1 3 5 
Red Lodge East,56 O11 0 | Hardwicke, 35 11l 5 
North Eastern, 64 017 9 | Glasgow, 382 112 8 


Some reformatories might be referred to, showing a loss in the 
labour result. All the above are on the credit side of the accounts in 
their respective degrees. 

Industrial labour is a branch of Reformatory economy, to be en- 
couraged and promoted as much as possible ; but it-is not easy to de- 
termine the class of employment most likely to be useful to the refor- 
matory détenu, or profitable to the institution. It should also be 
borne in mind the ages and peculiar class of children brought under 
the influence of Reformatory discipline. In the Red Hill report for 
1858, is shown the ages of young persons admitted for 1857,and illus- 
trates the class to be wrought upon ;— 

1 +t 22 29 40 34 4 


8 8tol10 Illtol2 12tol3 I13tol4- I14told over 15 


There is not only their morally degraded state, but also, with 
many, their physical condition has to be regarded. From the ages 
indicated, will it not appear that there must be combined in the 
Reformatory Institutions the moral training of the School, as well 
as the employment of the workshops and the farm? A régime 
truly calculated to promote the best intention of the promo- 
ters of the Reformatory system, in the reclamation of the youth- 
ful transgressor, and to fit him for obtaining, by honest industry, his 
own support, either in this country, or in some distant region. 

In reviewing the operations of the few Reformatory Institutions to 
which some attention has been directed, there is much to encourage: 
but there is a very material element in connection with their opera- 
tions that must not be overlooked. It is the great importance of re- 














taining in connexion with such Institutions, the voluntary supervising 
agency, the value of which cannot be too highly appreciated, It is 
the vital influence which permeates throughout all the organizations 
and arrangements of Reformatory managements to a degree so salu- 
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tary and advantageous. Withdraw the warm-hearted earnest zeal 
of the devoted voluntary friends, from the supervision of our Refor- 
matories, and they would become mere places of detention, but little 
better than gaols, for the youthful delinquent, instead of what they are 

re-eminently proving to be—houses of reform—a blessing to their 
inmates—and an extended benefit to the community, 


GERMAN PRISONS. 


At the Liverpool meeting of the Association for the Promo- 
tion of Social Science, a paper, by the Recorder of Birming- 
ham, “Onthe Treatment of Criminals in certain States of 
Germany,” was read by Lord Brovauam, in the absence of 
the writer. In the summer of the present year, Mr. Hill 
made a short visit to Germany, and the promptings of his 
philanthropic nature induced him to render the temporary re- 
lease from the cares of his judicial office subservient to the in- 
terests of humanity, by an endeavour to extend our knowledge 
in respect to the position of the convict question in that coun- 
try. The results were described in the communication before 
mentioned, which has been printed, together with the interlo- 
cutory observations of the noble and learned reader, for pri- 
vate circulation. Mr. Hill, in his valuable work, entitled 
“* Suggestions for the Repression of Crime,” and the reports of 
Parliamentary committees, had directed attention to the suc- 
cessful system of discipline pursued for many years by Gover- 
nor Obermaier in the State Prison, at Munich ; and the prin- 
cipal motive of his recent enquiries appears to have been to 
test the validity of certain objections urged against it by Dr. 
Mittermaier, Professor of Criminal Law at the University of 
Heidelberg, in a recent publication on the subject of “ Prison 
Improvements.” Mr. Hill found, from intercourse with him, 
that the Professor’s adverse strictures were not based upon 
personal observation, but in part upon “ hearsay,” and in part 
likewise upon the discussion of documents submitted to the 
Bavarian Legislature. Mr. Hill, as might have been expected, 
was not disposed to accept such questionable testimony, and 
accordingly he betook himself to the Gaol at Manic h,a 
searching examination of which vindicated the encomiums 


passed upon it :— 


“The great end which the Governor pursues with unwearied 
assiduity is the reformation of his prisoners. To effect this object. 
he engages them in manual labour, applied to various arts and 
manufactures ; so as to employ each individual according to his pre- 
vious habits of life, or his capacity, mental and bodily. The prisoners 
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are urged to industry and good conduct by rewards and punishments. 
So far as the law permits, their treatment is mild, and the Governor 
aims to act more by encouragement than by severity. Kindness as 
distinguished from indulgence, is the characteristic of his regulations, 
Indeed, the law in Bavaria is sufficiently harsh. The terms of im- 
prisonment are of enormous length. Two prisoners were brought in 
from a distant gaol while I was present. One had been twenty years 
in confinement, the other twenty-four. To come under the care of 
Obermaier must, if I may judge from their appearance, be a happy 
change forthem. Their countenance and bearing were those of men 
from whom life had been almost crushed out by a routine of gloomy 
and monotonous existence. Much to the Governor's regret, his 
prisoners wear chains; his power of rewarding exemplary conduct 
being limited to a diminution of the weight of these revolting appen- 
dages. In rare instances, however, as a reward for good conduct 
se SRN individuals are relieved of their chains by royal com- 
mand. 

“His prison answers in some respects to the convict prisons of 
England and Ireland. None of the inmates remain for a less term 
than six years. After that period, a certain limited discretion is 
allowed to him of recommending well-conducted prisoners for pardon, 
which recommendations are always acted upon by the authorities. 
Notwithstanding the rigors imposed by the law, many of the prisoners 
appeared healthy, and a large proportion of them had lost that re- 
pulsive expression which marks the face of the criminal in the lower 
stages of discipline.” 


So far no controversy arises between the Governor and the 
Professor, but the latter, in common with other influential 
persons, is the advocate of the separate system, which the for- 
mer is not. Nor, indeed, has he the means of adopting it were 
he so disposed, the Bavarian Ministry having avowed their inabi- 
lity to incur the expense which the proposed change would 
entail. Mr. Hill’s own views are in favour of a middle course. 


He says :— 


“‘ To separate the prisoner from his fellows at the commencement of 
his incarceration is, I hold, most desirable; nor would I give him 
associates until both he and they had manifested a steady desire for 
self-improvement, and a capacity for acting, to some extent, on their 
better aspirations, But looking upon him as hereafter to be returned 
to society, I cannot believe it wise, and herein Dr. Mittermaier agrees 
with me, to deprive him of companions up to the moment when he is 
again launched into the world—a period at which he will be called 
upon all at once to resist, by his own strength, influences from — 
he has been artificially guarded for years, and to resume the fulfil- 


ment of social duties so long suspended.” 


The Governor, moreover, is accused of having recourse to 
the practice of espionage, because he holds it to be the duty of 


B 
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the prisoners to inform him of any misconduct on the part of 
their fellows, Such information being given, he proceeds to 
a public examination of the case in the nature of a trial, and 
the accused is convicted or acquitted according to the evidence; 
no benefit whatever accruing to the accuser for executing his 
invidious office. Much stress is laid upon the reveugeful 
feelings to which the regulation is calculated to give rise, be- 
cause in the course of the fourteen years during which it has 
been acted upon, three cases have occurred in which the 
accused has risen upon the accuser and murdered him ; but 
Mr. Hill does not see anything very conclusive in the fact of 
such a number of cases of extreme violence having occurred in 
that length of time, in an establishment containing from 550 
to 600 convicts. Mr. Hill justly remarks that here the essen- 
tial ingredient in a spy system—“ advantage operating by way 
of bribe upon the accuser, whereby a motive is created to in- 
veigle the accused into the commission of an offence, or to 
fabricate evidence against him in order to sustain a false 
charge”—is absent. He adds:— 


“ That such a regulation does not become a dead letter, furnishes 
to my mind cogent evidence that the moral tone of the prison is high. 
To suppose that an individual prisoner unbribed, and yet not im- 
pelled by a sense of duty, he having no other possible motive, personal 
spite excepted, would step out from the throng to denounce a com- 
rade, is to suppose that he would encounter the scorn and hatred of 
the community to which he belongs, without any motive. Before he 
moves he will require the support of public opinion, which will be 
against, and not with him, unless the moral sentiment of the general 
body is in favour of the proceeding which he is about to commence ; 
his public being composed of his fellow-prisoners. If this be the true 
light in which to regard the regulation in question, it should be 
looked upon not as an objection to the Governor’s discipline, but as 
an invaluable test of efficiency in the moral training of the prisoners. 
And I cannot but believe that the first indication of the tone having 
become relaxed would be that the Governor and his officers were left 
to find out delinquents by their own unaided efforts.” 


From answers with which Mr. Hill was two years ago fur- 
nished by the Minister of the Interior, it appears that the 
average of reformed prisoners is from seventy to eighty pet 
cent.— perhaps more.” He believes that these figures do 
not differ materially from the truth; and assuming that the 
success which is officially claimed for the training of the 


Munich prison has been established, he thinks that we may 
look upon the Governor’s practice as a long series of experl- 
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ments in reformatory training, of great value in aiding us to 
separate the essential conditions of reformation from those 
which are either merely accidental, or at best only auxiliary, 
or what are demanded by some peculiarity arising out of the 
race, or nation, or class, to which the prisoners may belong. 

The following translation of a passage in Professor Mitter- 
maier’s book is given by Mr. Hill in an appendix :— 


*¢ As to recent improvements, it should be mentioned that two 
special institutions have been erected for juvenile criminals, and that 
at the house for compulsory labour at Kaishein, the following system 
has been successfully introduced. Prisoners who had behaved well, 
and whose term of imprisonment will expire in from four to ten 
months, are put to agricultural labour with the use of the spade ; and 
again, about fifty prisoners have, for the last four years been employed 
in the manufacture of agricultural machines and implements; this 
system has so good an effect upon the health, and also upon the 
morals of the prisoners, that in the whole of the country around, such 
prisoners as have been employed either in agricultural labours, or in 
the manufacture of machines, are gladly taken into service, and 
confidence rises so much the higher as but few instances of relapse 


occur.” 


The following passage from Mr. Hill’s paper is most inter- 
esting; to those who had the great pleasure of hearing the 
paper read by Lord Brougham, it will be doubly interesting ; 
as being the part at which, when he had come to the reading 
of it, the genuine man broke out, and the veteran worker in 
the cause of humanity was overcome by the detail of noble 
self-denial, and of entire devotion to good works in aid of the 
fallen fellow-man. Mr. Hill writes as follows :— 


« Although I had no opportunity of visiting other prisons, I had 
the great advantage of two long interviews with Dr. Wichern, the 
distinguished founder of the Rauhe Haus, near Hamburg, whom the 
King of Prussia has lately appointedChief Inspector of Gaols through- 
out his dominions. The difficulties in Prussia, arising out of the laws 
which regulate punishments and prisons, and the present state of 
opinion among official men, are such as to offer very serious obstacles 
to improvement. Dr. Wichern, however, has struck out a most 
happy expedient for gradually introducing the required changes. At 
the Rauhe Haus, in addition to the juvenile outcasts of both sexes 
who are cherished in this establishment, Dr. Wichern opens its doors 
to earnest and disinterested young men, who seek him with the inten- 
tion of devoting their lives to the good of others. Members of this 
body, who feel a vocation to Reformatory labours, he sends, after a 
training of three years, to the Prussian gaols to fill the inferior offices 
within their walls as vacancies occur. They reject no duties, how- 


ever servile, attached to the post to which they may be appointed. 
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They are instructed to act on the minds and hearts of the prisoners ; 
but rather by kindliness of manner, and by the example of self-sacri- 
fice and unsullied moral conduct, than by precept or exhortation, 
which might be deemed an encroachment on offices filled by others. 

Dr. Wichern has a lively and, I trust, a well-founded belief, that 
the unassuming labours of these devoted men, all acting under the 
impulse of strong religious convictions, will work a silent ameliora- 
tion in the prevailing spirit of the intercourse between the prisoner 
and those under whose controul he is placed, by proving the superior 
efficacy of gentle treatment as compared with harshness of demean- 
our ; and thus a foundation will be laid for a gradually arising super- 
structure, combining all which a wise benevolence can desire. It is 
impossible to contemplote so noble an enterprise without emotion. 
Doubtless it will have the cordial wishes of this audience for its tri- 
umphant success !” 


PHOTOGRAPHS AS A MEANS OF DISCOVERING RUNAWAYS 
FROM GAOLS AND ReEFoRMATORIES—lIt has frequently been 
urged upon the consideration of Magistrates and Judges, and in- 
deed we mightadd upon the Legislature, that if Photographs were 
taken of those sent to Gaol or to Reformatories on admission, 
very considerable good would result from the practice. First, 
the child or man would see what he was when he entered, and 
by comparing himself six months or twelve months later with 
what he was at the time of entry, he would judge for himself, 
if well disposed, how well designed was the system under which 
he had been placed. If any doubt this statement, they need 
only apply to our friend, Mr, Driver, of the Belvedere Cres- 
cent School, Hungerford Bridge, and his photographs and his 
experiences will soon explain the whole theory. Miss Car- 
penter, too, can through her experiences at the Red Lodge, 
prove the value of the photographs. 

It is not, however, in the case of Reformatories, that those 
photographs are valuable : they are still more important in the 
case of adult criminals. Mr. Recorder Hill thus, in his evi- 
dence before the Transportation Committee of 1856, explained 
the whole scheme, and gave to it its true value and position. 


‘©1794, Mr. Monckton Miines.] Would it seem to you probable that 
the police could trace out accurately the locality of these ticket-of- 
leave men with the-very limitted amount of surveillance which is at 
present exercised with regard to them ?—1 think not ; but I hardly 
think that it is the want of surveillance which is the great evil; 
think I can explain how the difficulty really arises, and it appears to 
me to be thus. For the purpose of clearness [ will compare our 
country with France. The criminal statistics of France, as the 
honourable Member probably knows, are very full and accurate ; ours 
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are anything but full, and I fear anything but accurate. In France 
they have had for many years a very perfect registration of births ; 
the name of the new-born child is not only registered but the names 
of his father and mother. It is therefore practically impossible to 
make any great use of aliases in France, and, in point of fact, I learn 
from Monsieur Demetz, with whom I have conversed very fully upon 
this subject, that there is no difficulty in identifying any person in 
France. If he is apprehended they ask him who he is; if they have 
any doubt of the truth of his answer they write to his place of birth, 
and if they find he deceives them they keep him in confinement, but 
do not put him upon his trial until they have ascertained who he 
really is; having ascertained who he really is, they then write to 
Paris, where all the criminal statistics are drawn into a focus, and 
they learn what the French call his antecedents ; that is to say, they 
know how many times he has been convicted, and probably a great 
deal more about him than the dry facts of his previous convictions. 
But in England our system of registration of births has not been in 
operation for a sufficient time to enable us to do that, and if it were 
so we do not draw into a focus at present all the information 
respecting criminals all over England, so that it would not be possi- 
ble by application at any office, nor probably at any number of offices, 
to obtain the information which is given in France. In the absence 
of this power, which cannot be created all at once, for the registers 
must have time to grow old, and Lord Brougham’s Bill to establish 
a system of collecting and classifying judicial statistics must have 
time to be passed and worked upon, I have suggested, but the 
suggestion has not been adopted, this expedient. Captain Gardiner, 
the ingenious and excellent governor of the Bristol gaol, has pos- 
sessed himself of a photographic apparatus, with which he takes the 
likeness of every one of his prisoners who he has reason to believe 
is a person really embarked in crime as a calling. Now he says he 
can produce copies for 6d, each. It is believed by the police that, 
with the exception of London, 14 copies would be all that would be 
required, to send them to the great resorts of criminals, namely, to 
towns which are likely to be visited by old offenders, who desire to 
hide themselves, and to go where they are not known, Several 
would be required, no doubt, for London; say that 20 are required 
in all. Therefore, at an expense of 10s., not for every prisoner, 
but every one of a class which is well known, and can be perfectly 
designated by the police, you would have multiplied the portraits of 
all these men, and thus you would baffle their adias, which is now 
very powerful, and they would be recognised as old offenders, I 
may add, that 1 know, from cases which have come before me upon 
the bench, sessions after sessions, that long before the ticket-of-leave 
system came into operation, many veterans passed as being convicted 
for the first time. It is atroublesome matter to obtain the evidence 
of previous conviction, when the offender comes from a distance. 
You must not only have the certificate of his previous conviction, 
but you must have a witness who will swear to his identity ; that is 
to say, one of the police of a distant town makes a long journey ws 
come to swear that the prisoner at the bar is the man to whom the 


certificate applies. 
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1795. But would that extremely dangerous class to which you 
allude be a class likely to receive tickets-of-leave ?—Yes, indeed : 
and at all events, if they did not, the system would be equally useful 
upon an absolute discharge. 

1196. Chairman,] Do you not conceive that such a system as that 
which you have now indicated, may be made of great advantage in 
the administration of criminal justice ?—I do; and I do not speak 
from my own opinion (which is not worth much), but from the 
opinions of gentlemen connected with the police, who think that it 
would furnish them with a very great advantage. 

1797. Mr. B. Denison.] How would you make it evidence ?—I do 
not propose to make it evidence, but to use it as a clue for inquiry ; 
for instance, I have before me a portrait of a man, and the prisoner 
who comes answers to that portrait, and answers to any description, 
which may be made toaccompany that portrait, as to his height, 
and so forth, 

1798. Mr. Adderley.] It is rather carrying out the description 
which is already given ?—Exactly so. That enables me to write to 
the gaol where he comes from, and in that way I ascertain, before I 
go to the expense of sending for persons to identify him, that he is 
really the person he is suspected to be. 

1799. Chairman.| You not only send such description as you can 
give in writing, but you send this photograph, and in that way you 
give greater assistance than would otherwise be given, upon the 
question whether that is the man or not?—Yes, and I give far 
greater assistance, I believe.” 


The following circular was largely distributed at the time it 
bears date, and is referred to by Mr. Hill :— 


PHOTOGRAPHY AS AN AID TO THE ADMINISTRATION OF CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE, 


Her Mujesty’s Gaol, Bristol, December, 1854. 


Sir,—The advantages which I have myself seen derived from the 
use of photography, as an aid to the administration of criminal 
justice, are such that I am induced to make an effort to procure its 
general adoption throughout the Kingdom. 

The importance of being enabled in the cases of all hardened 
criminals, to prove previous convictions must be too self-evident to 
dwell upon; neither does it require argument to show that the 
difficulties hitherto in the way of such proofs have been always 
numerous and hitherto insurmountable. 

When the convict has beed sent back for a second time to the same 
Gaol the required evidence has been easily procurable ; but it is well 
known to all who have been concerned in criminal administration, 
that the most cunning, the most skilled,and the most daring offenders, 
are migratory in their habits; that they do not locate themselves 1 
a particular town or district, but extend their ravages to wherever 
there is the most open field for crime, or where the chances of 
plunder most present themselves. That this is the case will be 
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attested by the police of almost every large city, whose experience will 
have failed to connect the most extensive and best planned robberies 
with their resident known thieves. 

A knowledge of the foregoing truths induced me, a few years ago, 
to. desiderate some mode by which descriptions of committed 
prisoners suspected of previous convictions might be circulated among 
the Governors of leading gaols, but numerous difficulties at first 
presented themselves. 

Periodical visits of reception might be useful, but they would have 
two great disadvantages: first, they would withdraw the Governor 
or confidential officer too frequently from his gaol duties: and 
secondly, they would entail expenses which the counties could not 
bear ; written descriptions,in very marked cases,might be effective,but, 
as in the great majority of instances it would be found impossible to 
make them sufficiently precise, they would only tend, where parties 
were sent to identify, to frequent disappointments and useless 
expense. ; 

Photography then suggested itself to my mind, and it became at 
once apparent that if I could devise some means of making the opera- 
tion sufficiently sudden, I might, in scores of cases, even without the 
knowledge of the prisoner, procure his likeness, a very iron of himself, 
of which, being capable of multiplication to any extent, I might 
transmit a copy to wherever it might promise to lead to useful 
results. 

Twelve months continuous study of the system has enabled me to 
perfect it ; I have now an apparatus in my gaol which I use daily. I 
have rendered it most subservient to the object for which it was de- 
signed, and though its use have brought to justice several hardened 
offenders, who, being unknown in my neighbourhood, would otherwise 
have escaped with inadequate punishment. 

J. H. came into the Bristol gaol upon commitment for trial, a 
perfect stranger to me and my officers: he was well attired, but very 
illiterate ; the state of his hands convinced me that he had not done 
any hard work, whilst the superiority of his apparel over his attain- 
ments led me to suspect that he was a practised thief. I forwarded 
his likeness to several places, and soon received information that he 
had been convicted in London and in Dublin, The London officer, 
who recognised him by his portrait, was subpeenaed as a witness, 
picked him out from amongst thirty or forty other prisoners, and 
gave evidence on his trial in October last, which led the Recorder to 
sentence him to six years’ penal servitude. , 

J. D. came to gaol wholly unknown: his person and manners ” 
duced me to suspect that it was not bis first appearance in a p we “ 
confinement, and having made several copies of his portrait, sed 
them round to the governors of different prisons. He was peenans* 
as having been convicted at Wells; the necessary witness ‘ye oe 
peenaed, his former conviction proved, and he was sentenced to fo 

ears’ penal servitude. : . 

’ 1 ‘sculd mention several instances in which some most matieioue 
thieves, strangers to this part, have been brought to proper punish- 


ment. 
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Such having been my own experience, I now appeal to the 
governors of other gaols to aid me in carrying out the system upon 
a broad and a national scale: the cost of an apparatus complete will 
not exceed ten pounds, and it may be worked at an expense of about 
five pounds per annum. 

I have only to add my wish that you should bring this communi- 
cation under the notice of your visiting justices, and to say, should 
the authorities of any district consider that I can help them by in- 
structing their officers in the exercise of this most useful art, I shall 
be happy to do so. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


James Anthony Gardiner, Governor. 
To the Governor, H. M. Gaol. 


The following passage, from one of the Manchester papers 
of November last, will show fully the opinions of Mr. Hill are 
borne out by experience :— 


PHOTOGRAPHY AND THE POLICE. 


*« On the 30th of September two boys, who had been committed to 
the Manchester and Salford Reformatory, absconded, and so cleverly 
was their escape effected that for some time no clue whatever could 
be obtained to their whereabouts, although every effort was made and 
a detective officer employed to discover their retreat. Handbills were 
then circulated, offering a reward fer their recovery, but still without 
success. It is customary to take a boy’s photograph on his admission 
to this reformatory ; and copies of those of the two absconders were 
last week dispatched to the principal seaports and large towns in the 
kingdom. On their receipt in Leeds the master of the mendicity- 
office immediately recognised them as having been relieved there under 
fictitious names, stating that they were ‘ mill hands’ from Bury, on 
their way to York and Hull. Communications conveying this in- 
telligence were at once addressed to these towns, and two days after- 
wards they were captured at Hull by an officer, who instantly 
recognised them from having seen their photographs. On being 
brought to the police-office, they told a very plausible story, strongly 
denying all knowledge whatever of Manchester, or any connection 
with its reformatcry. Suddenly the police superintendent held up 
before each of the boys his own photograph. Like an electric shock, 
the effect was instantaneous; they changed colour, and in a few 
moments one of them very doggedly exclaimed, ‘I’m beaten: we'll 
give in now.’ A telegram was then dispatched to Manchester, and 
on the following day the governor safely returned with them to their 
proper quarters at Blackley. The criminal history of one of these 
boys, a native of Birmingham, is most remarkable, as well as painful. 
It is as follows :— 

Though only seventeen years of age, he has been once in each of 
the following prisons under sentence :—London (five years ago,) 
Liverpool, Nottingham, Bristol, and one (name uncertain) ; twice 
each in Worcester, Coventry, Warwick, and Salford; three times in 
Stafford ; five times in Birmingham, and twice in Manchester, whence 
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he was committed to the reformatory; in all, 23 times, exclusive of 
upwards of 100 apprehensions, with discharges for unproved or minor 
offences, committed in various towns in England. It is gratifying to 
state, that although 30 committed boys, principally from Manchester 
and Salford, and mostly constituting the cream of juvenile criminality, 
have been received in this reformatory in the past 12 months, and 
although the facilities for absconding are necessarily numerous, yet 
such is the moral influence exerted, united with the maintenance of 
strict surveillance and discipline, that (with the exception stated) not 
a single escape has been effected since it became a certified institution.” 


THE LATE REV. JOHN CLAY. 


Few readers of the Intsh QuarteRLy Review, more espe- 
cially readers of Taz Recorp, are unacquainted with the name, 
and merits, and services to his country, of the late lamented 
clergyman, who has so recently passed away, to a better and 
a far kinder world than this. 

In Tue Recorp of this Review, for April, 1858, we wrote 
as follows :— 

“Since the publication of our last Record we received the 
Rev. John Clay’s final Report as Chaplain of the Preston 
House of Correction; he has retired from his office after thirty- 
six years of duty, discharged with an enlightened zeal which 
made him the most useful as he was the most distinguished of 
those able men holding the posts of Prison Chaplains. Mr. 
Frederick Hill, in his invaluable work on Crime, designates Mr. 
Clay, ‘ the zealous, benevolent, and able chaplain of the prison 
at Preston.’ No description could be more true; no man has 
done more to aid us in solving the difficulties connected with 
prison discipline and the sources of crime than Mr. Clay, and 
he retires from his chaplaincy regretted and respected by all 
in these kingdoms who are interested in the noble work to 
which his life and genius were devoted. South tells us, ‘ that 
which makes the clergy glorious is to be knowing in their pro- 
fession, unspotted in their lives, active and laborious in their 
charges ; and lastly, to be gentle, courteous, and compassionate 
to all. These are our rolls and our maces, our escutcheons 
and highest titles of honour’-—such a man as this was and is 
the Reverend John Clay.” 

The epigraph, or motto of this Report was as follows :— 

“The vast majority of all who enter your prisons as criminals 
can be sent back into the world, after no unreasonable term 
of probation, honest men and useful citizens !”—Speech of M. 


# 
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D. Hill, Esq., a¢ the Birmingham Meeting for the Promotion 
of Social Science. 

The Report was a reprint, or a resumé of the most im por- 
tant of Mr. Clay’s papers, as those on the Chief Causes of Crime ; 
Reformatory Prison Iiscipline ; Reformatory Schools ; Hasty 
Prepossession of Witnesses ; Some Results of our Discipline ; 
On the effects of good and bad Times on Committals, with a 
Postscript. These and his usual elaborate and clear Report 
made up the Reports for two years, ill-health having rendered 
him unable to print that for 1855, at the regular period. 

He thus touchingly concludes :— . 

“It is not without regret that I now take leave of respon- 
sibilities which, for more than thirty-six years, it has been my 
anxious desire to discharge with fidelity and efficiency. 
Whether, under Providence, I have been in any degree suc- 
cessful in my aims, it is for others to pronounce. In finally 
withdrawing from my post, I believe myself to have yielded 
only to bodily weakness ; but, in thus thinking, I know that I 
may be wrong ; and, indeed in reading over the foregoing 
pages, I am sensible of a prolixity and egotism which betray in- 
firmity of another kind. I would, however, plead both for 
these and other faults that it has been only during the in- 
tervals of freedom from pain and depression that I have felt 

able to commit my thoughts to writing, and use some of the 
materials I had collected. I have often been on the point of 
throwing my task altogether aside, and might have given way 
to the impulse, but for the fixed and deeply felt desire to prove 
to all who do not refuse to sympathize with a Jail Chaplain’s 
cares and anxieties, that, among the multitude of our prisoners 
and outcasts, there are many—oh! very many—yet capable oi 
being brought by God’s grace within the Christian fold. 
JOHN CLAY, 
Preston, 5th January, 1858.” 


Mr. Clay lived but a few months after the publication of 
The Report, but amongst those interested in the study of the 
questions to which he had devoted his life, his memory and 
friendship were as dear and respected as ever: and we recall 
with pleasure the fact, that at the meeting of the Assoviation 
for the Promotion of Social Science, held in Liverpool last 
October, there was no man more missed, no man whose pre- 
sence was more sincerely desired, than that of the Rev. John 


Clay. 
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He lay sick then: like Paul Verdier, he had out-worked 
himself in the cause of Reformation, and like Paul Verdier he 
died a martyr to duty, self-imposed in many of its most arduous 

oints- In November, the following paragraph appeared in 
all the newspapers :— 

“ DeatH oF THE Rev. Joun Cray.—This reverend gentle- 
man, late the Chaplain of the Preston House of Correction, 
expired after a long illness, arising from natural decay, at 
Leamington, on Sunday last, in his 63rd year. The reverend 
gentleman resigned the chaplaincy of the gaol on the 25th 
June, 1857, after having filled that office nearly thirty-six 
years, during which time he had become an authority on prison 
discipline and criminal statistics. His influence in these 
matters was not confined to this country, for his lucid and com- 
prehensive reports were translated into most of the languages 
of the Continent. At the time of his resignation he had for 
seven years received a salary of £350 per annum, and accor- 
ding to Act of Parliament, a retiring pension of £262 10s. 
was granted to him out of the county funds, at the September 
session, 1857, of the county magistrates, being three-fourths 
of the salary he was receiving when he resigned.” 

This appeared to Mr. Frederic Hill but a poor, cold memo- 
rial of one who had done so much to save men from themselves 
and destruction, and so Mr. Hill, the Recorder of Birmingham, 
adding his testimony to that of his brother, transmitted the 
following letter to the editor of Zhe Alliance Weekly News, 
and which we extract from the number of that paper of Satur- 


day, December 11th :— 
THE LATE REV. JOHN CLAY. 


“ Dear Sir,—I send you a short notice of the late Rev. John 
Clay, written by my brother, the assistant secretary to the 
Post-office, who knew the deceased thoroughly. Mr, Frederic 
Hill was, before he took his present office, one of the inspec- 
tors of prisons, in which capacity he visited Preston Gaol, and 
witnessed, from time to time, the severe and exhausting labors 
of its excellent chaplain, whose loss is deeply lamented by all 
who take an interest in the reformatory treatment of criminals, 
or in the prevention of that overwhelming cause of crime— 
indulgence in drink.—Dear Sir, your faithful servant, 

T. H. Barker, Hsq. M. D. Hitt. 
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In the Rev. John Clay the country has lost one of the oldest, 
most zealous, and most persevering supporters of a wise and 
humane treatment of criminals 

It is now nearly 40 years since Mr. Clay entered on his du- 
ties as chaplain of the House of Correction, at Preston, a large 
prison used by the whole of North Lancashire. For a long 
period he had to perform his arduous duties not only without 
assistance, but against determined opposition; an opposition 
which did not cease until the appointment of the present ex- 
cellent governor, Colonel Martin, between whom and Mr. Clay 
there was always a cordial union and co-operation. 

Mr. Clay was one of the first to condemn the use of the de- 
grading and stultifying treadmill, aud to urge in its stead the 
introduction of useful labor. He was also early alive to the 
demoralising effect of indiscriminate association, especially when 
the prisoners passed their time—as was formerly the case with 
all the untried, and with many, indeed, of the convicted—in 
idleness. 

By the pains he took at the critical period of liberation to 
procure employment for the discharged prisoner, and, when 
possible, to reconcile his former employers and friends with 
him, Mr. Clay enabled many a discarded convict, who would 
otherwise have had scarcely any alternative than a course of 
crime, to return to a life of honesty, industry, and respectability, 
to a strict pursuance of which Mr. Clay’s communications with 
him, from time to time, greatly strengthened his resolutions. 

In order to ascertain beyond doubt the practical result of 
the reforms which he instituted, Mr. Clay took regular means 
of learning, as far as practicable, through the county police 
and otherwise, what was the after-life, whether good or evil, 
of the inmates of his prison, and the indisputable proofs thus 
afforded of the good effect of those reforms greatly assisted him 
in obtaining their wider adoption. 

Mr. Clay also succeeded in demonstrating the great cost 
imposed upon the country by every criminal who is suffered to 
go at large ; and how much wiser it is, even In a mere econo- 
mical sense, to take effectual means, although they may be 
expensive, to reform offenders, than after a short imprisonment 
to let them loose again, without their having either the desire 
or the ability to live by honest industry. 

But Mr. Clay did not, like weaker-minded philanthropists, 
throw all the blame arising from‘crime on the neglect of the richer 
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classes, or on government. He showed that far more depends on 
the working classes themselves than on others; and thatthe money 
wasted, and worse than wasted, in drunkenness, would suffice 
to make thousands of families comfortable, happy, and pros- 
perous, who are now steeped in misery, and exposed to con- 
stant temptation to commit crime. 

The results of his experience, lucidly set forth and ably 
commented upon, appeared in Mr. Clay’s admirable reports, 
and by their means, and by the evidence which he repeatedly 
gave before parliamentary committees, he acted upon the whole 
country, and greatly promoted the general improvement of 
prison discipline. 

Had his country rendered to Mr. Clay but a tithe of the 
good which he conferred on his country, he might still have 
been alive, assisting by his counsel, if unable still to engage in 
active labor ; but lis spirit and liberality were beyond his phy- 
sical strength and narrow income. He was allowed and com- 
pelled to work beyond his power. No church living, to which 
he would have done so much honor, was presented to him ; 
and, till it was too late, no assistance was afforded him in the 
discharge of his prison duties, or the means offered to him of 
retiring on a pension sufficient for his necessities, and the 
consequence is that Mr. Clay has sunk into the grave before 
his natural time. May his own county, and the country at 
large, as far as still lies in their power, discharge to Mr. Clay’s 
children the debt of gratitude which they left unpaid to the 
philanthropist himself !” 


IRISH REFORMATORIES. 


At last Irish Reformatories are being established ; for ex- 
ample our Protestant friends issue the following notice, which 
we take from Saunders’ News Letter : 


“ We are glad to find that a subject so important to social welfare 
is not likely to be neglected in the county and city of Dublin. An 
act passed last session provides for the maintenance in reformatories 
of those poor children who, more sinned against than sinning, are de- 
tected in the commission of those minor offences to which the thought- 
lessness of childhood or the incentive of evil example has enticed them. 
To save such from the downward road to ruin, government will defray 
the expenses of their maintenance in such institutions as philanthropy 
shall provide, and all juveniles must be sent only to a ‘reformatory 
under the exclusive management of persons of the same religious 
persuasion as the offender.’ We understand that Roman Cat olic 
reformatories are already being established in many counties ; and it 
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would be lamentable indeed, if the Protestants of Dublin were to 
neglect to provide an asylum for the poor children of their owa 
church, who, often from parental neglect or depravity, have taken a 
step in the career of crime. During the year 1857,it appears, that no 
less than eighty boys and twenty-ninegirls, Protestants, were convicted 
-within the police district of Dublin, and might now be inmates of a 
reformatory, if such existed to shelter them. It is, therefore, with 
sincere gratification we have learned that the subject has engaged the 
attention of the Dublin Parochial Association, consisting of the 
parochial clergy of almost all the parishes in Dublin; and that at 
their last monthly meeting, at the Chapter-room of Christ Church, 
they appointed a committee to take measures for the establishment of 
a Protestant Reformatory, under the new act, for the city and county 
of Dublin. The committee consists of Rev. Edward S. Abbott, Rev. 
Richard Barton, Rev. William Greene, Rev. William Maturin, Rev. 
J. H. Monahan, Rev. Thomas R. Shore, and Rev. Charles S. Stan- 
ford. In such hands we are sure the work will go on and prosper, 
and that the Protestants of Dublin will not be subjected to the re- 
proach of having been indifferent to an object so important to the 
well-being of society.” 


We understand that funds have been freely subscribed, and 
that a Reformatory for boys and one for girls, will shortly be 
opened in Dublin. Our friends have sent one of their body to 
England for the purpose of seeing the working of the chief schools 
in that country. 


From 7he Southern Reporter, we take the following : 


THE CORK REFORMATORY. 


‘We have been asked—what about the Reformatory ? Are they 
asleep, or is the project abandoned? We have great pleasure 1n re- 
plying that all these forebodings are without foundation, and that 
the managers have exerted themselves actively to bring the project to 
an issue, useful to the class intended to be benefitted, honorable to 
those who have employed their abilities, and worthy of our city. An 
establishment of this kind cannot be brought into action in a moment, 
there is much consideration to be employed, and the aid of various 
persons must be secured, who are very difficult to be obtained. It 
is known that a religious fraternity is to have the rule of this place, 
but it must be evident that it is not every order which would 
answer or agree to serve the requisite duties. Still we can say that 
very anxious efforts are being made to overcome this difficulty, which 
we trust will be crowned with the desired result, so that the first 
grand necessary of directors will be secured. Pending this conclu- 
sion, all that could be achieved, has been well and effectively done. 
The committee have taken a lot of ground near Upton, for their in- 
tended establishment, which embraces an extent of an hundred and 
twelve acres, for a long term of years, virtually equivalent to a fee- 
simple estate, ‘This position is admirably located, being sufficiently 
separated from any populous town, and, at the same time, sO wel 
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served with close railway communication as to be possessed of all the 
advantages in the way of supply which a city could offer. Between 
Cork and Bandon, both the advantages of a provincial capital, and a 
country town can be commanded. Everything cheap that is pos- 
sessed in this emporium for manufacture, and all that can be had in 
that market for provisions and country produce, will be available. 
At the same time, the inmates will be removed from the seductive in- 
fluences of former companionship and old acquaintance, and so they 
will be removed from the most active incitements to renew their old 
course of vice. In every way, then, this affair seems to have been well 
and considerately managed. Nothing has been hurried or retarded un- 
duly; proper deliberation has been used before action; but then, 
prompt and energetic conclusion has been apparent, when the determi- 
nation was arrived at. From these most trustworthy grounds of cre- 
dence we rely that a practical and useful result will issue, and that we 
shall see such an institution founded as will be a just pride to those who 
are interested in the reclamation of criminals. We need not revert to 
the arguments which we were the first in Ireland to start in mainte- 
nance of the worth,and even to place it on no higher basis,the economy 
of this movement. Now, it is generally acknowledged and believed in, 
and therefore it would be superfluous to maintain it with any force of 
argument. Tous the most satisfactory knowledge is that which 
proves that the principle is passing into reality, and that the benevo- 
lent intention is being embodied in the humaneact. This is the sort 
of proof that comes home to our convictions.” 


A girls’ school managed by Sisters of Mercy is certified in 
Athlone ; an admirable school, managed by the Ladies of the 
Good Shepherd, is certified in Limerick ; another, from which we 
expect grand results, is certified at High Park, Drumcondra, 
under the care of the Ladies of the Order of Charity ; another 
is certified at Monaghan, under the care of the Sisters of 
St. Louis; and one under the management of the Sisters of 
Mercy will be shortly opened at Golden-bridge. 

With regard to Patronage for Catholic children, a most in- 
valuable assistant will be found in the Society of St. Vincent 
de Paul ; at the October meeting of the Society, held in London, 
the President said, “ he would take this opportunity of speak- 
ing to them, of another work which was very desirable in 
England. He alluded to the patronage of boys who left the 
Reformatory schools, There was much need of the exertions 
of the Brothers to take care of those boys. He had received 
all the necessary information on the subject from the experience 
of the Brothers in France; and he would advise them to attempt 
the work, if it was found that much money was not required to 
carry it on. He apprehended that it was a work rather of 
labour and of organization; and he was glad to say that the 
organization of the Society was certainly the best in England to 
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carry out any work of the kind.” And our friend, the Rev. 
Father Caccia, thus writes upon this subject to the Council :— 


CATHOLIC REFORMATORY SCHOOL, 
Near Market-Weightun, Yorkshire. 


October 18th, 1858. 

‘I feel much gratified for the occasion you afford me of a direct 
correspondence with a society which I highly esteem, and whose co- 
operation in the Reformatory movement I consider essential] y 
necessary. 

‘‘ From the Report and Circular which you will receive by this post, 
you will become acquainted with the working of our Reformatory, 
and the conditions on which boys are received from other counties. 
You will be happy to learn that the buildings there alluded to, which 
were intended for the accommodation of seventy boys, have been com- 
pleted for more than two hundred. The premium also, which is there 
stated at £10 for each boy, is now reduced to £5, but without the 
right of vacancies: £2 of this goes towards the bedding, &c., of the 
boy, the remaining £3 to the building fund. 

“ The travelling expenses of the boys are to be defrayed by the 
county to which they belong. J have already four boys from London. 
I have now eighty-five boys, and three others are coming. The 
average number of Yorkshire boys is about one hundred and twenty, 
so I shall have about eighty vacancies for other counties, twenty of 
which are even now filled. 

“Any other information you may require I shall be most happy to 
give you, and more happy if you, or any member of your Society, will 
favour me with a visit. 

‘‘In addition to this reply, I take the liberty of sending to you the 
copy of a letter which the Hon. Charles Langdale presented a few 
days ago to His Eminence Cardinal Wiseman. I hope that this plan 
will meet with the hearty co-operation of the Society. 

‘* Believe me to remain yours very truly, 


‘CHARLES CACCIA.” 


[Copy-] 
“© August 18th, 1858. 


“My Lorp Carvinat— 

«« When the Right Rev. the Abbot of Mount St. Bernards called 
the attention of the public as to the best manner of disposing of Re- 
formatory boys, I, amongst other, gave my opinion in The Weekly 
Register, of Msy 22nd, as follows :— 

© Ist. Inevery Reformatory, an annual allowance—say £1 for each 
boy, should be set apart for supplying the boys according to their re- 
spective wants on their entering into society, as I am doing at this 
present moment. This fund may be increased by contributions. 

«2nd. An external patronage, charged with obtaining employment, 
and at the same time exercising a moral control, may be found in the 
Societies of St. Vincent-de-Paul, whose Central Committee will re- 
ceive from the managers of the Reformatories the requirements an 
the circumstances of each boy previous to his dismissal, 
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“3rd. The same patronage will assist those boys to emigrate who, 
either because of bad parents, a doubtful reformation, or difficulty in 
obtaining employment, are exposed to the danger of a relapse, or the 
inability of procuring the necessaries of life.’ 

On a late occasion, visiting Mount St. Bernards, I found that 
the present Superiors agreed with my plan, and having made known 
to them my intention of submitting the same to the patronage of your 
Timinence, they desired me to make known to you their wish to see it 
carried out. 

«There is only one Catholic Reformatory remaining, which is the 
one in your diocese. If the plan meets with your approbation I feel 
confident something effectual may be done for the future condition 
of our boys, and we may thus insure the success of our present endea- 
vours. 

“I think that as Societies of St. Vincent-de-Paul are spread all over 
the country, with a central board in London, they might undertake 
this great work of charity without incurring any expense, and with 
but litttle trouble. 

“They will not be called upon to procure a situation for all the 
boys leaving Reformatories, but only for those for whom the mana- 
gers make an application ; and, if a proper situation cannot be found, 
they will inform the respective manager of the fact, that he may re- 
sort to other means—for instance, emigration to Canada, where the 
boys will be recommended to the same Society. ; 

“T hope your Eminence, in your charity, will give this matter due 
consideration. If you think it better to modify, or even change this 
plan, I shall be happy to follow the line of action you may propose. 
I am extremely anxious for the future result of the Reformatory 
training. 

“With the most profound sentiments of respect and reverence, I 
have the honour to be Your Eminence’s most humble and obedient 


servant, 
CHARLES CACCIA.” 


cee eae ere 


A letter addressed, October the 2nd, by the Right Rev. 
Abbot of Mount St. Bernard to the Secretary of the Provincial 
Council, contains the following passages on the same subject : 


“T have thought for some time that through the intervention of 
the Society of St. Vincent-de-Paul, some good outlet for our Colony 
Boys might be found. I am quite favourable to Colonization and 
emigration, as you know. 

‘The plan, I think, that would succeed would be for some agent 
of the Society of St. Vincent-de-Paul, on the spot they would ven 
nize, to take care of them, having previously obtained land for their 
cultivating, &c. Ifthe boys could go at once from the craps Cavite 
to the place in America prepared for them, an agent ~—e t ere to 
receive and overlook them, ¢his plan, I think, would succeed, 


Cc 
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A Male Reformatory for Catholics will be soon opened in 
the neighbourhood of Dublin. Every arrangement is made, 
and the staff is nearly ready. A Committee has been formed, 
and comprises amongst its members the highest legal fnnction- 
aries, and gentlemen of the most influential position in the 
mercantile classes in Dublin. They have wisely resolved to 
place the institution under the management of a religious body, 
as being safest, and, at the same time, most economical. We 
shall, we hope, in our Record for next quarter, be able to re- 
port that this institution is successfully at work. 

Before closing this portion of our Recorp of the present 
quarter, we would urge upon those gentlemen anxious for the 
success of the movement, the necessity of joining the Dublin 
Committee, and of working the whole of Ireland in unison, 
and as has been found so useful and successful in other associ- 
ations. It is not a question as to whether Cork shall be better 
than Limerick, or Dublin better than Belfast, or Monaghan 
superior to Athlone ;—the real question, and the charitable 
and philanthropic one is—how shall we all be best able to 
help each other, and to make Reformatories, Male and Female, 
as perfect and as useful as are our other almost innumerabic 
Institutions for the cure of moral or physical evils. 


CONVICTS IN ENGLAND. 


There are convicts in Cork harbour, and there are convicts 
in Philipstown ; there is a colony of convicts at Lusk, and 
there are 60 or 80 convicts at Smithfield, without a lock, or 
bolt, or bar on the door, to keep them from rushing into 
Smithfield market, and thus escaping. If the reader will look 
towards that large building on the North Circular Road, lie 
will see an establishment containing nearly 500 male convicts. 
Thus it will be understood that in various parts of Ireland, 
convicts are stationed, with all the means of creating rot 
amongst their fellows, and with a power of doing wrong and 
mischief, never possible to their English fellows ; yet these Lrish 
convicts have never broken into revolt, have never spread terror 
and dismay amongst the people of their neighbourhood, have 
never rendered themselves objects of horror to all good and think- 
ing men—and all for the plain and simple reason that they have 
been treated as rational beings, and to each has been given 
such fair and reasonable reward, compatible with his con- 
dition, as his good conduct and Proven reformation had 
shown him to deserve. 
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Unfortunately, such is not the state of things in England ; 
and thus we find, that in the month of November last, the 
Waterloo Station in London, and the whole town of Wey- 
mouth, were affrighted from their propriety by a gang of con- 
victs, who were supposed to have suffered those punishments, 
and undergone that discipline which are presumed to dwell in, 
and to be developed by, confinement in Pentonville or Millbank 
Prisons. 

We take the following passage, descriptive of the state of 
things to which we refer, from the Daily News of November 
27th, 1858 :— 

“ Mutiny of Convicts.—About eight o’clock on Tuesday 
morning a confusion and alarm, never witnessed before, took 
place at the South Western Railway, Waterloo-station, a gang of 
no less than eighty convicts refusing to proceed by the regular 
train to Portland. The persuasions of the officers were use- 
less, and it was ultimately deemed expedient to send to Mill- 
bank Prison for the Governor and additional guard, when, 
after two hours’ delay, the convicts were forwarded on their 
journey.” 

The following extract from the Southern Times of Novem- 
ber 27th, (a Weymouth paper,) gives the facts at length, and 
they are worthy of the closest attention, as they show profound 
ignorance, or gross carelessness, or utter recklessness, on the 
part of the Prisons’ Office in London :— 

“ Return of Convicts to Portland Prison.—About 80 of the 
convicts who were sent from Portland a few weeks ago, in conse- 
quence of the part they took in the emeute, having un. sone 
a few weeks’ solitary confinement in Millbank Penitentiary » id 
Pentonville Model Prison, were returned on Wednesday to their 
former quarters. When they arrived at the Waterloo station, 
and found that they were to be taken back to Portland, some 
of them expressed, in very forcible language, their determina- 
tion not to go, and it was with great difficulty, and after cou- 
siderable delay, that they were got into the Railway carriages, 
having first been divided into two parties. A telegraphic mes- 
sage was despatched to the prison at Portland, informing the 
Governor, Captain Clay, of the resistance made by the con- 
victs, and he sent off to H.M.S. § Blenheim,’ lying in the Port- 
land harbour, for force, in case of any serious difficulty occur- 
ring in conducting the convicts from the terminus to Wey- 
mouth. ‘The first detachment of convicts arrived in,the after- 
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noon, tolerably quiet, and under a comparatively small escort. 
A strong guard, however, had to be provided in London to ac- 
company the second gang, numbering 48 convicts, and on 
their way from Weymouth to Portland they were met by 60 
marines, and a body of the sailors of the ‘ Blenheim,’ dragging 
along one of the ship’s guns. Under this strong escort, 
they were marched through Portland, shouting, yelling, and 
swearing with great energy. From the expressions they used, 
it would appear that they estimated the horrors of solitary con- 
finement in Millbank or Pentonville, as light in comparison 
witn the prospects of a return to Portland. These men, we 
believe, were not among the number who were flogged for in- 
subordination ; the only punishment they have had has been 
a few weeks’ solitary imprisonment. It seems a very question- 
able policy to give such rebellious spirits a chance of raising 
another riot in the prison, though the excellent discipline 
maintained there, and the vigilance of the officials, will, no 
doubt, prevent anything so serious as the outbreak which re- 
cently occurred,” 

We need not write one word upon this disgraceful state- 
ment. We hardly know which to pity more, the convicts at 


Portland, or the people in Weymouth. 








JOHN O'CONNELL. 


Death,” writes Jeremy Taylor, to Lord Carbery, “ reigns 
in all the portions of our time. The Autumn with its fruits 
provides disorders for us, and the Winter’s cold turns them 
into sharp diseases, and the Spring brings flowers to strew 
our hearse, and the Summer gives green turf and brambles 
to bind upon our graves. Calentures and surfeit, cold and 
agues, are the four quarters of the year, and all minister to 
death ; and you can-go no whither, but you tread upon a 
dead man’s bones.” For us, this thought has been ever a 

rave and wise one, and the death of John O’Connell has 
brought out all its gravity and force in fuller, and more 
patent truth. 

Three weeks ago he wrote to us from Aldershot, suggest- 
ing a paper upon the Foreign Relations of England, and to- 
day we saw him laid in his grave; honored by an atten- 
dance such as few could have anticipated ; and thus, amidst 
prayers and regrets, we left him ; after a busy life of care, 
and work for Ireland, he lies in peace at last ; so near to the 
vault of ‘‘ Honest Tom Steel” that the long shadow of 
O’Connell’s monument falls on the tomb of each, whilst 
around them floats for ever the hallow and glory of the 
Liberator’s memory. | 

If one wished to point out to a young Irishman entering 
upon a, political career the advantages and disadvantages ot 
his position, the life of John O’Connell would supply the 
best and completest example. Here was a man of surpass- 
ing industry ; of indomitable perseverance ; of great ability ; 
of thorough honesty, and in all matters bearing upon the 
political, and social, and financial condition of Ireland, one 
of the best and ripest of “ripe and good” scholars ; yet few 
gave him credit for the ability which he possessed, and 
when his speeches did occasionally compel men, in their 
unwilling gratitude, to admit that he had done his country 
real service, the admission was but too often coupled with 
a sneer. 

During the active lifetime of his father, John O’Connell 
did merely yeoman’s service in the popular cause, and it 
was only after the trials of 1544, that his special claims to 
be considered a popular leader, were canvassed amongst 
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the people. He had proved his zeal and ability; he had 
worked twelve years of anxious national work with his 
father ; he had all the prestige of that great father’s name 
to back his claim to a leadership, but herein it was that the 
chief bar to his leadership lay, he was measured by the 
standard of the Liberator. 

Men had grown in the belief that Daniel O’Connell was 
Ireland, and that in him, and in him only, and in his coun. 
sels, lay all hope of justice for the country. Monday after 
Monday, the Conciliation Hall was thronged with follow- 
ers, who were all but adorers, and that great, towering figure, 
looming up beside the chairman, thundering invectives, or - 
rousing their hearts with great thoughts of what Ireland 
once was, and might be again through union and peace; 
now drawing them into tears by a pathos such as few men 
in all the world could ever command; and then, after that 
twinkling of the eye, and dimplingsmilethat told what was 
coming, setting his auditors ‘in aroar,” withahumour that 
was all hisown,—had become, asit were, thespirit of Ireland: 
for he, and he only, could proclaim to his countrymen as 
did Cicero to the Romans, ‘‘ Togati me uno togato duce 
et imperatore vicistis.” 

Who could succeed, as leader, such a man as this? It 
has been said, had John O’Connell been a man of great 
eenius, he could have held the position left vacant by his 
father’s death. But those who make this statement forget 
that one who has long served under a great leader, civil or 
military, can never take the place of that leader. He has 
had no training in the conquest of obstacles, in the use of 
difficulty ; he has been but a subaltern; he has had no 
schooling in those phases of life which make men quick yet 
sure in judgment; which enable a man to see, as it were 
intuitively, the right road to success ; above all, he knows 
nothing of that training which makes a man self-reliant, 
and seif-dependent. 

John O’Connell had not had this training, and hence, 
when he found the public mind debauched by the slanders 
of the ramp of what was once the great Repeal party; when 
he saw that old friends had grown cold, and that once staunch 
supporters had fallen off; when he saw himself accused of 
“rattling his father’s bones” to gain money ; and when he 
read that he and Maurice had kept back their father’s dead 
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body that it might be brought into Dublin “as an election- 
eering dodge” during a general election, he despaired of 
success in working the national cause, and in circumstance 
which would but have made the father rise orander and 
firmer with the occasion, the son succumbed, perhaps wisely, 
for the national organization wasshattered, the work of thirty 
years was lost—never to be restored in its strength, that is, 
in its unity. 7 

Perhaps it was better for Ireland that matté us con- 
cluded ; perhaps it was better that the epoch of\leaders 
should cease, that the era of parties should pass ‘away ; 
perhaps it was better that the day of protestations uy char- 
latanry, of great promises and no performances, 0 Pi. 
aspirations and grovelling deeds, of private doubts an 
public accusations, should come upon poor Ireland. If this 
be so, God’s peace be with John O’Connell, he is well out 
of Ireland, better out of life. | 

And now that he is dead, the country is called upon to 
mark its appreciation of his honor, of his honesty, and of 
his services to Ireland, before Ireland grew drunk in infa- 
tuation. These services were great, and even after he had 
retired from public life he never forgot her, and we are 
proud to be able to state that he was the contributor to 
this IntsH QuARTERLY Review of such papers on Irish 
subjects as perhaps he alone could furnish.* 





* We subjoin a list of Mr. O’Connell’s papers appearing in the 
Review :— 


Subject. Number. Page. Vol. 
The Taxation of Ireland. 12, 883. 
The Irish Land Question. 13. 103. 
Emigration, Emigrants and Emigrant Ships. = io : 


The Militia and the Line. 


Our Soldiers at Home and in the Field. 19. 590. 
The War and the Future. 20. 912. 
War and Peace, Peace and War. , bat 


Administrative Reform. | 
The Irish Census. 24, = 814. 
The Irish Poor Law. _ 25. 88. 
Parliamentary Reform, 29—the number for April, 1858, page 247. 
Mr, O’Connell was also the author of The Repeal Dictionary, of 
several reports in the Reports of the Repeal Association, ot anes 
tions of a Parliamentary Career, and of an Argument i Tre and. 
He also edited two volumes of his father’s speeches. The Argument 
for Ireland is a most valuable work ; this book, with the Prize ot 
of Mr. Collector-General Staunton and Mr. M. J. Barry, shoul 
be thoroughly known to every student of Irish Political History. 
Perhaps no man ever investigated the question of Irish Taxation 


more fully than John O'Connell. 


SIP D SAS Om m Go 
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From the list appended in the foot note, the reader wil] 
be able to judge how fully Ireland, always Ireland, was in 
his thoughts. For her he gave up professional prospects 
and all that could make life prosperous; and as the days 
of his later life passed on, one can fancy him murmuring 
the words of his father addressed to the Earl of Shrewsbury 
in 1842. ‘* Who shall repay me for the years of my buoy- 
ant youth and cheerful manhood? Who shall repay me 
for the lost opportunities of acquiring professional celebrity, 
or for the wealth which such distinction would ensure. 
I flung away the profession—I gave its emoluments to the 
winds—lI closed the vista of its honors and its dignities—I 
embraced the cause of my country! and come weal or come 
woe, I have made a choice at which I have never repined— 
nor never shall repent.” 

It is for the Catholics of Ireland to prove their apprecia- 
tion of John O’Connell’s honesty, it is for them to prove that 
Daniel O’Connell’s grand-children, the children of John, 
shall never want ; it is for them to prove that in one case at 
least Ireland did not, according to her custom, forget those 
when dead who tried to serve her in politics, or to illustrate 
her in literature or art, whilst living. Doubtless the feeling 
this day displayed at Glasneven for John O’Connell’s family 
was all that his truest friends could desire, but the country 
must speak out, or that which should be a national contri- 
bution, will become a local semi-eleemosynary subscription. 


May 28th, 1858. 


THE FUNERAL. 


(From the Special Edition of the Freeman’s Journal of Wednesday 
Evening, June 2nd, 1858.) 


‘The mortal remains of this distinguished Irishman and favourite 
son of the Liberator, were consigned to their final resting place in 
Glasnevin Cemetery, on yesterday, followed by thousands of his fel. 
low-countrymen of every rank and of every shade of political and 
religious belief, who respected him through life, and honoured him 
in death. On no occasion have we seen more uniform respect paid 
to the departed, than was evinced at the funeral of John O’Connell ; 
and even those who were most opposed to him in the political strife, 
in which for over a quarter of a century he was engaged, were loud 
in their praise of his honour and his virtue, as a citizen and a man. 
The rich and poor, the lowly and the exhalted, were peresent In the 
mournful cortege to pay a tribute of respect to his memory ;—and 
from the highest judicial functionaries, down to the humble working 
mechanic, were to be scen in the long procession that followed the 
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remains to the grave. Dignitaries of the church and large numbers 
of the clergy were also there to do hononr to him who was alwavs 
the consistent upholder of the rights of conscience and the warm ad- 
vocate of religious liberty. Such was the anxiety of all classes of 
citizens to be present at the funeral, that carriages were engaged as 
early as Monday evening, wherever they were to be had for hire ; 
and considerable difficulty was experienced yesterday and the day pre- 
vious, in procuring asuitable conveyance for the sad occasion, From 
an early hour this morning, along the road extending from the city 
to Kingstown, nothing was to be seen but one continuous stream of 
carriages and other conveyances, driving in the direction of the 
late residence of the deceased, and as the hour approached for the 
funeral to take its departure, there could not be less than three hun- 
dred vehicles drawn up in one long line on the road by which ‘Tivoli- 
terrace was approached. Precisely at eight o’clock, the coffin con- 
taining the remains, were brought from the house, and placed within 
a splendid hearse, drawn by six black horses. The coffin is of solid 
Irish oak, richly mounted, and has within it another of thick lead, 
inside of which is a cedar shell, upholstered in white silk. On the 
lid of the coffin there was a silver shield, bearing the following 
inscription :— 


Joun O'Conner, J.P., D.L., 
DEPARTED THIS LIFE 24TH May, 1858. 
Acep 47 Years. 

BR.1.P. 


Immediately after the hearse, were two mourning coaches and 
four, which were occupied by Mr. Morgan O’Connell, and Captain 
D. O'Connell, M.P., and by Daniel, John, and Morgan, the three 
sons of the deceased, and Mr. Henry Ryan. The private garriage 
of Mr. Morgan O’Connell followed, and the civie state equipage of 
the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, in which his lordship was seated. 
The carriages which came next, were occupied by relatives of the 
deceased, amongst whom were Mr. Christopher O'Connell Fitzsimon, 
Daniel O’Connell French, C. O'Connell French, D. J. O'Conneil, 
Lakeview, Killarney; Mr. J. H. Sugrue, Mr. M. G. O'Connell, 
and Mr. T. Fitzgerald. Amongst those who occupied carriages in 
the procession were—Lord Meath, Lord Gormanstown, Lord St. 
Lawrence, Sir Thomas Esmonde, the Right Hon. Maziere Brady, 
the Right Hon. the Chief Baron, the Right Hon. Judge Bali, the 
Rsght Hon. Judge Keogh, Mr. Justice O’Brien, John L. OF arrell, 
D. L.; James O'Farrell, D.L.; Sergeant Howley, the Very Rev. 
Monsignore Yore, Very Rev Dr. O'Connell, P.P., Irishtown ; 
James Barrett, J.P.; Dr. Trant, Dr. Gray, T. M. Ray, J. Smith, 
J. Plunket, Q.C.; Thomas Dwyer, H. Hughes, Q.C. ; Mr. Sergeant 
Deasv, M P., Q.©.; the Right Hon. J. D. I itzgerald, M.-P. ; 
George Roe, D.L.; P. V. Fitzpatrick, Edward Sinithwick, J.P., 
Kilkenny ; Very Rev. Dr. Spratt, Very Rev. Dr. M‘Evoy, P.P., 
Kells; Very Rev. William Jennings, Maynooth College; _V ery Rev. 
D. M‘Carthy, do. ; Very Rev. M. Kelly, do. ; Lucas A. Treston, 
Sir James Power, Bart. ; John Leahy, Sir Colman O Loghlen, T. 
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O’Hayan, Q.C.; T. O’Meara, B. Gibbons, F. A. Codd, John 
O'Sullivan, James B. Kennedy, James Dwyer, James and John 
Kelly, Thomas Dwyer, James Kennedy, Charles Kennedy, Sir James 
Murray, Christopher N. Duff, P. W. Kelly, F. C. Kelly, the Rev. 
a M‘Cabe, Robert Chambers, J.P. ; Captain Knox Leet, the Rev. 
Edward O’Connell, St. Michan’s ; Rev. Mr. Cavanagh, Kingstown ; 
F. Greene, James Nagle, Clerk of the Crown; P. O’ Brien, M.P. ; 
the Rev. Mr. Harold, the Rev. Mr. Smithwick, P.P. ; Michael 
Murphy, T. F. Burke, William Connally, Joseph Myles M: Donnell, 
Doo Castle; John Tallon, Francis Coppinger, J.P., Monkstown 
Castle; Hyacinth Cheevers, T. Carey, E. Burke, J. Bulkley, Rev. 
J. Hamilton, P.P , Blessington ; H. Carmichael, M.D.; J. Dogherty, 
J. Russell, Edward Smith, M. ‘M‘Donnell, B. Kelly, James Eagar, 
J. Kelch, J. Keogh, Robert Power, P. Nolan, J. N. Farrell, M. 
O’Brien, M. O’Kelly, Thomas Kiernan, Dr. Kavanagh, H. Kavanagh. 
W. J. Dogherty, J. Dogherty, Edward Carraher, J. Macnamara, 
C antwell, J.C. Josephs, T.C.; J. French, T.C.; P. J. Murray, 
Rev. Mr. Curley, P. P., Ssinisichentails County Mayo ; J. Lalor, T. 
Kearney, Thomas Kennedy, Rathgar; John Bergin, Major Mun- 
gavin, Talbot Coale, P. Sheridan, J. Hogan, P. M‘Nally, D. Lalor, 
John Burke, W. Lynch, P. Groban, C. Cogan, J. Lambert, J. Cogan, 
P. Ms Keon, J. C. O’Reardon, J. J. O’Reardon, John Leahy, Bar- 
diac Rev. Mr. Gaynor, — Missett, King’s Dragoon Guards; J. 
Owens, B. O’Loughlen, — Fottrell, Solciitor; Michael C’Brien, 
Hanaper Office; William Flannigan, John Martin, North Wall; 
William Burke, Rev. Dr. Jennings, Maynooth; Rev. E. Scully, 
liev. W Dillon, Rev. E. Kennedy. P.P.; Rev. Dr. Flannery, W. 
5. Mullen, J. Doherty, W Doherty, B, A. Molloy, Barrister ; 
James Spain, Thomas Smith, Airhill, Philip Dynch, Rev. Mr. 
Hlarrington, All Hallows College; Carew O'Dwyer, T. M‘Garry, 
Kiev. J. Mulhall, Rev. Mr. O’Reilly, Rev. P. Segreave, Delgany ; 
John Reilly, John M‘Kenna, N. Y., U. S., D, Crotty, Michael 
Staunton, Kk. G.; Rev. Mr. Carr, Carmelite Convent; Percy 
Sweetinan, P. D. Jeffers, J. C. Neligan, Mr. Scratton, Secretary, 
Catholic University ; Dr. Forest, J. M artin, T.C.; Hugh Kelly, 
T.C.; E. W. O'Mahony, barrister; T. Dahan, pe Mr. Gilligan, 
T. Liayes, John Reilly, James Duffy, Doctor White, T.C.; Doctor 
Lonz, Robert Burnell, Dalkey; Dr. Kirwan, James and Patrick 
Whelan, Rev. Canon Pope, Rev. Dr. Woodlock, President of Al] 
Hallows College; Robert O’Brien, T.C.; Rev. Mr. Lynch, High. 
street Chapel; Richard Kelly, T.C.; — Armstrong, barrister ; A. 
Lawless, solicitor ; John Dennan, John Rafferty, Rev. Mr. Tracey, 
M. A O’Brennan, Rev. Mr F arrelly, chaplain of the South Dublin 
nion; Stephen Curtis, barrister; Rev. Mr. Healy, Alderman Moy- 
M. Archer, J. Daniel. J. J. Clarke, Rev. Canon Grimley, T. fe 
Sensi Governor, Grangegorman, Francis P. Dwyer, J. Darcy; 
Anthony Kirwan, Rody Keshan, M. O’Shaughnessy, assistant bar- 
rister, County Mayo; B. O. Pigott, James Delany, M. W. Murphy, 
M.D. ; William Gernon, barrister ; : James Fallon, T.C.; Dr. Duffy, 
P.J. Murray, barrister ; Messrs. M‘Swiney, arg Co. ; 9 
O'Brien, J.P.; — Cann, R. Reilly, Robert Johnson, barrister ; 
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John O’Donobue, barrister; Dr, Atkinson, Alderm: =e 
William N. Barron, J. Murphy, F. Codd, T.C. ay ene 
Edward Clements, barrister; Edward Fitzgerald, John Kelch, 
Hubert Maguire, Rev. M. Cuffe, Rev. Mr. Farrell, Rev. Dr. Russell 
O.P.; C. H. Segrave, R. D. Kane, Q.0. ; Nicholas Dodd, P. L. Gs 
Robert Power, James Barrett, Charles Meara, James Kelly, Secre. 
tary to the Education Board ; James Dwyer, Thomas Hayes, James 
Egan, Thomas Walsh, Hugh Cavanagh, Edward Fullam, — Coffey, 
— Simpson, Fitzwilliam-square; M. MacDonogh, solicitor ; Cap- 
tain IT. A. Supple, Fortlands, Merrion; Joseph Neale M‘Kenna 
William John Fitzpatrick, Kilmacud Manor, Stillorgan ; Nicholas 
Martin, R. F. Mulvany, Francis Murphy, J. P., Kilcairne House ; 
John Rorke, Temple-street; John Rorke, jun.: A. G. Dillon, Rev. 
Mr. Doran, G. W. Fitzgerald, David Fitzgerald, solicitor; 'T. 
Fitzgerald, — Hammond, Rev. James Daniel, Rev. A. Doyle, St. 
Catherine’s, Meath-street; Rev. Mr. M*‘Donnell, Clondalkin, M. 
Merriman, &c., &e. 

Amongst the members of the Royal Western Yacht Club of Ire- 
land present were :—The Commodore, Robert Batt, Esq. ; the Vice- 
Commodore, James Edward Stopford, Esq., LL. D.; William Cooper, 
Esq.; Rawdon M‘Namara, Esq., M.D.; J. W. Mackey, Esq., J.P. ; 
Henry G. Byrne, Esq. ; Edward Clements, Esq. ; J. Chute Neligan, 
Esq.; Arthur M‘Mahon, Esq.; Sutton Corkoran, Esq.; Edward 
Fottrell, Fsq.; William Keating Clay, Esq. ; Thomas D. Keogh, 
Ksq. ; Captain Brabazon, John Harris, Esq. ; Frederick Smith, Esq; 
Thomas O’Meara, Esq.; John Doherty, Esq. ; Thomas P. Hayes, 
Esq. ; John Stevenson, Esq.; Daniel Sullivan, Esq. ; John Knight 
Boswell, Esq.; R. T. Slack, Esq. ; John King Forrest, Esq., M.D.; 
James Barrett, Esq. ; Patrick Taaffe, Esq.; Thomas Pepper, Esq. ; 
Captain Lovet, Captain Palmer, Christopher Duff, Esq.; John 
M‘Mahon, Esq. ; George R. Gunning, Esq. ; and Daniel Corbet, Esq.; 
and a number of others, whose names could not be ascertained, in 
consequence of the immense crowd on the line of procession. The 
funeral cortege proceeded along Mulgrave-avenue, into Kingstown, 
where large crowds of the poor of the locality were collected, who 
had been recipients of the bounty of the deceased, and who always 
regarded him as their tried friend. Nearly every shop in Kingstown 
was closed, and the footways were fully occupied by hundreds as 
the funeral proceeded along in the direction of Salthill. As 
it progressed, large numbers of carriages joined, and when the 
head of the procession reached Monkstown, the end of it had not 
_ passed Kingstown, The shops in Blackrock were all closed, with 
the exception of a few, and, as the hearse passed by, the persons 
assembled along the road, seemed much affected, and paid every 
external mark of respect to the memory of the deceased, and many 
of the working people joined the funeral, and accompanied it into 


town. At Booterstown, several carriages, which had been waiting 


on the cross roads, took up their places in the mournful cavalcade, 
which at this time, covered nearly three miles. As it drew near to 
the city, the crowd began to increase, and when it arrived at Ball’s- 
bridge, it was met by hundreds of the people—some on foot, and 
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others on outside cars. In every house in Pembroke-road, the wind. 
ows were occupied ; and, in several instances, the inmates stood in 
front of the hall-doors, to witness the long and solemn cortege pro- 
ceeding on its way. In Upper Baggot-street, everything that could 
show forth the grief of the people for the loss of the deceased, and 
their respect for his memory, was displayed. Every shop had its 
shutters up, and all business was suspended. Baggot-street bridge 
was crowded, as was also the entire of Lower Baggot-street, up to 
the corner of Fitzwilliam-street, and on the hearse passing by the 
late residence of the illustrious father of the deceased, the people 
manifested deep emotion. The funeral proceeded by the west side of 
Merrion-square, into Westland-row, through Brunswick-street. 
From every quarter the people continued to pour in, and large num- 
bers of persons placed themselves on the battlements of Carlisle- 
bridge, to await the arrival of the funeral. Almost every ship in 
the docks and the river had their flags half-mast high, out of respect 
for the deceased, and when the procession appeared at the head of 
)’Olier-street, the bridge became blocked up by the thousands who 
had assembled upon it, anxious to see the last of one who had been 
so long a prominent defender of their rights, and the chosen son of 
their great Liberator. The funeral passed over Carlisle-bridge in 
the centre of two dense masses that lined it at either side, but so great 
was the veneration of all for the departed, despite the crushing and 
inconvenience which had to be endured, the solemn silence was al- 
most unbroken, as the sable hearse was drawn slowly on its way. 

Along Sackville-street, and especially at Nelson’s Pillar, where 

Hlenry-street and Harl-street open, the same manifestations of 
sorrow and respect which had been observed along the entire of the 
lengthened route were manifested. There was a large assemblage 
of citizens, and while the men lifted their hats, and in brief but 
fervent terms, expressed their tribute to the memory of the son of 
O'Connell, and recalled the deeds of the father in the long battle for 
civil and religious liberty, the female portion offered their heartfelt 
prayers for the eternal repose of the soul which had just passed so 
unexpectedly away. The entire exhibition of feeling, so deep and 
earnest, told in a touching and eloquent manner, that though of late 
years, comparatively little reference has been made to the name and 
services of O’Connell, yet that both are treasured fondly in the 
peoples’ hearts, and that it required oniy some striking occurrence to 
elicit the popular devotion to the one and grateful remembrance of 
the other. On every side might be heard the observation that such 
a display far surpassed anything that the most attached friend of the 
O’Connell’s could have anticipated or desired ; and that the people 
had given another proof that gratitude was still a distinguishing 
national characteristic. The solemn cortege was constantly re- 
ceiving additions on its route, and was estimated to comprise over 
550 carriages. 

At the Rotunda, in Cavendish-row, crossing Dorset-street, through 
Blessington-street, and along the road leading to the Prospect 
Cemetery, numbers of persons were assembled, and that the same feel- 
ings of grief and affectionate remembrance pervaded all, was evident 
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from their demeanour, At the cemetery, there wasa considerable asseni- 
blage of clergy, professional gentlemen, and merchants, and a vast 
a of op people ; and according as those who had accompanied 
en unera brine time it left Kingstown, and whose numbers were 
almost incalcula ly augmented in passing through the city, came up 
to the entrance, the pressure increased, and was frequently very 
severe. The crushing and consequent inconvenience were, however 
patiently borne, and the people, as they poured in, having been re- 
quested to disperse themselves through the cemetery grounds, so as 
to admit the crowds that were still pressing forward, did so with the 
utmost order and good feeling. 

A body of clergy, headed by the Very Rev. Monsignore Yore, 
P.P., V.G., and preceded by acolytes and a crucifer, in soutanes 
and surplices, advanced in front of the gate to receive the body. 
Amongst the clergy in this procession, attired in canonicals, were 
the Very Rev. Dr. O'Connell, P.P.; Very Rev. Dr. Woodlock, 
President of All-Hallows College; Rev. Mr. Kelly, Rev. P. J. 
Gilligan, Rev. Matthew Collier, Rev. Canon Lynch, Rev. Mr. 
O’Ferrell, Rev .Canon Grimley, Rev. Canon Pope, Rev. H. Mee, 
Rev. Mr. Mullaly, Rev. Mr. Lentaigne, S. J.; Rev. Thomas Leahy, 
Rev. Mr. Flannery, Catholic University, and others whose names, 
owing to the great pressure, we could not obtain. 

The usual vehicle for carrying the coffins into the cemetery ground 
was brought forward by the servants of the cemetery board, to receive 
the coffin bearing the remains of Mr. John O’Connell, but a band of 
fine able young men pressed forward, and insisted upon having, as they 
said, the mournful honour of bearing to their last resting place thie 
remains of one they so well loved. The body was borne to the chapel, 
where the funeral service was solemnly chaunted, and from thence to 
the O'Connell circle. As it was carried along through the cemetery 
grounds, crowds of people lined the walks, and many of them might 
be seen fervently offering prayers for the repose of the soul of the 
deceased gentleman. The choir of priests chaunted the canticle 
benedictus from St. Luke, the Miserere, and the beautiful and impres- 
sive De Profundis. The body was deposited in one of the vaults in the 
circle, and not far from the remains of ‘‘ Honest Tom Steele.” 
Within a few feet of the beloved son, rests all that is mortal of the 
illustrious father, Daniel O’Connell; and on this occasion, thousands 
visited his coffin, which was beautifully dressed with flowers, and 
offered a prayer for his eternal rest. 

Amongst those who took part in the procession, were the students 
of the Catholic University, of which institution the eldest son of 
John O’Connell is a distinguished alumnus. These young gentlemen 


walked two deep. 


The absolution was pronounced by the Very Rev. Dr. Yore, 


SYMPATHY. FOR THE DECEASED. 


Immediately afte 
concluded, a preliminary meeting was 
a national subscription which would se 
of the Trish people of the patriotism and services pet 
the futher of the lamented deceased, and, at the same time, 


r the celebration of the funeral obsequies was 
held for the purpose of raising 
rve to mark the grateful sense 
to the country of 
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the means which are required for the education and advancement in 
life of a youthful and numerous family, for whom there is compara- 
tively little provision left. The meeting was held adjoining the 
principal entrance of the Cemetery, and comprised some of the most 
influential gentlemen who had attended the funeral; but as the 
notification could not be made general a great number of gentlemen 
had previously taken their departure. In addition to the more 
influential persons with whom the project originated, and who were 
present, a vast body of the people congregated, and evinced the 
deepest interest in the proceedings, and the strongest desire to join 
in whatever might be resolved on as the most fitting mode of testify- 
ing the national feeling towards O’Connell, and at the same time, on 
behalf of the family of his lamented son, Mr. John O’Connell. On 
the motion of Mr. Carew O’Dwyer, the chair was taken by 
The Right Hon. the Lorp Mayor, 

Messrs. Bryan O’Loghlen and Thomas Callaghan were requested 
to act as secretaries to the meeting. 

The Lord Mayor said—I regret we have met on so very melan- 
choly an occasion ; but as it has pleased Divine Providence to take 
from amongst us one whom we have all loved and esteemed so highly 
(hear, hear)—one who was possessed of so many public and private 
virtues (hear, hear)—I have no doubt whatever but that the entire 
community will unite to pay a proper tribute of respect to his 
memory (hear. ) 

The Right Hon. J. D. Fitzgerald came forward, and said—My 
Lord Mayor, a resolution has been put into my hand by Mr. 
O’Dwyer, and as I understand trom him this is to be simply a pre- 
liminary meeting, I apprehend the less of speaking we have on this 
occasion the better. It is a period, I believe, of nearly eleven years 
since we followed the remains of the Liberator to its place within 
this cemetery, and the multitudinous assembly which has been present 
on this melancholy occasion has, at least, satisfied us that the memory 
of the illustrious O’Connell still lives in the grateful recollection of 
his countrymen (applause). We have met here to-day on a most 
melancholy occasion—to attend the funeral ceremony—to pay the 
last tribute of respect and honor to “the best beloved son” of the 
Liberator (hear, hear), one with whom I have had an acquaintance 
of a great many years, and every day of the duration of that inti- 
macy has served the more to establish in my mind the high honor— 
the truthfulness and the amiability of character of John O’Connell, 
whom it has pleased Providence at a very early period of life—for 
he had only attained his 47th year—to remove not alone from us, 
but from the care and protection of his family (hear, hear) Every 
one will concur with me, I am sure, that the resolution which has 
been placed in my hand but faintly paints what it is intended to 
convey to this meeting. That resolution is as follows :— 


That the melancholy event which has congregated the vast assemblage pre- 
sent here this day, has revived in the public mind a recollection of the 
transcendant services and labours of Daniel O’Connell, that rare man, who, 
with every opportunity afforded to him, professionally and politically. in his 
lengthened career, of aggrandising himself and his family, died, aftera glorious 
public life, in the enjoyment of unequalled popularity, yet leaving to his G-s- 
cendants little more than the inheritance of a great reputation, 
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I believe, my Lord Mayor, every one will concur with me in the 
perfect truth of every word of that resolution (hear, hear); for all 
must confess that during the fifty years, nearly, of O’Connell’s politi- 
cal life every act of his, from the time when he first raised his voice. 
against the contemplated Act of Union to the period of his death, 
was intended for the welfare of his country, to promote the interests 
of her people, and to secure religious liberty and equality to us all. 
We all know, my lord, that in’the language of this resolution, 
O’Connell’s immense abilities opened to him the highest honors of 
the State. There was nothing that he might not have acquired for 
himself—he might not only have founded a great fortune and 
bequeathed it to his family, but he neglected to do so in his efforts to 
secure the welfare of Ireland (applause). One may say too, of my 
dear friend, John O’Connell, that during his political life he in that 
same way neglected his personal interest (hear, hear.) He thought 
not of it. I can say of my own knowledge, with perfect truth, that 
high office would have been opened to him at an early period of his 
political career if he had chosen to direct his efforts that way (hear, 
hear). I can also say this, that when he recently accepted a com- 
paratively humble office, it was only when driven to it by the narrow- 
ness of his circumstances, and I believe if it had not been for this 
John O’Connell would never have thought of accepting office (cries 
of hear, hear.) During the whole of his political life bis attention 
was directed entirely to the interest of his country, and now that he 
is gone, leaving his family unprovided for, I understand this meeting 
to have been called suddenly with the view of devising preliminary 
steps to enable us to record substantially the feelings we entertain 
towards him and his family, and of testifying in the best mauner 
their great respect for the memory of the Liberator (applause). I 
have said there should be but little speaking upon the occasion o 
this preliminary meeting, and I have to apologise for the observations 
I have made (applause). 

The Very PP Monsignore Yore said—My Lord Mayor, I will 
not detain the meeting long. 1 quite concur in the just and eloquent 
observations made by my friend John David Fitzgerald. I need 
not, I believe, express to my countrymen my deep feeling for ne 
great O’Connell (hear, hear), and how I revered the character o 
him who has now departed from amongst us I need not dwell on 
the virtues he possessed. You are all aware of them. He was 
before you every day, and you were intimately acquainted with him. 
But there is one thing that gratified me this day beyond is vale 
and it is that the spirit of O'Connell is yet alive in Dublin (applause. ) 
I believe [ may say, when I hear that cheer, that I am Fag Ov 
Ireland generally (hear hear, and applause). I am gens or ws 
the same spirit reigns throughout the land (hear, hear) ; me ante 
also confident that all classes will come forward, in the bees manne 
they possibly can, to testify their respect and ay | ce a 
memory of the Liberator, by contributing to the maReFe 9 J nhl 
mily of his best beloved son. I have great pleasure indeed, In se- 
conding the resolution. (applause). 

The Lord Mayor then put the resoluti 
adopted unanimously. 


on from the chair, and it was 
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Sir James Power said— My Lord Mayor and gentlemen, I felt it 
was my duty to be present on this melancholy occasion, and to take 
part in the proceedings of to-day. I beg to propose this resolution :— 


Resolved, that John O'Connell, whose ohsequies we have attended this day, 
to whom our Liberator, his father, was tenderly attached, and of whose merits 
and devotion to his country so many sincere evidences have been given, has 
passed away, leaving a young and numerous family with means too slender and 
inadequate for the future support of their position in life. 


Sergeant Deasy, Q.C., said—My Lord Mayor and gentlemen, in 
seconding the resolution that has been proposed by my friend, Sir 
James Power, I cannot avoid expressing my deep regret for the loss 
of him whose obsequies we have attended this day. I feel the more 
peculiarly called on to do so, because I have been intimately associated 
with him in the outset of his career, which I had hoped would be—as it 
promised to have been—both long and prosperous. Students of the 
same college—aspirants to the same profession—we were brought into 
intimate and close relationship with each other, and I was able at 
that early period to appreciate those qualities of head and heart, 
which won for him while living, such universal regard, and to which 
such abundant testimony has been borne by the almost unprecedented 
assemblage which has followed his remains to their last resting place 
within this Cemetery. The last sad duties to the dead have been 
discharged to-day; but there still remains our duty to the living— 
and that duty, my Lord, we commence the fulfilment of by assem- 
bling here to-day (hear, hear). We cannot hope to fill the blank 
which has been created by his sudden departure from this life. We 
cannot supply the piace of the husband—the father—the friend ; but 
we can make some attempt to compensate for the pecuniary loss 
which has been inflicted on them by their sudden and cruel bereave- 
ment (hear, hear). And, Sir, it is not merely a personal claim to 
sympathy, which we are met here to give expression to. There are 
strong public grounds for appeal to the people of Ireland at large, to 
make the compensation which we seek (hear, hear). I have men- 
tioned that my lamented friend and I were at one time aspirants to 
the same profession, and I can state, that if he devoted himself to 
that profession, there is scarcely one here who would have filled a 
higher position in it (applause). Not merely his name, but his great 
abilities, his untiring industry, his grasp of mind, his devotion to 
business, would, if he had persevered in devoting himself to the pur- 
suit of that profession, have won for him as high a rank as any one 
who hears me now. But, my Lord Mayor, he thought that there 
were higher than mere personal considerations to be regarded —he 
thought there was something else to be worked for in life besides 
personal aggrandisement, and that regarding the family from which 
he was sprung, there was a duty imposed upon him in reference to 
his country—and he discharged that duty, sacrificing all personal 
considerations, and giving up all the prospects of advancement, 
which he might fairly have looked forward to, and which certainly 
would have been realised. His motto was—*‘ through good or ill be 
Treland’s still; ” and he acted up to that motto to the last day ot 
his existence (applause).—Some may differ as to the policy of the 
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course he pursued in public life, but none can entertain any difference 
of opinion as to the motives which actuated him (hear). None can 
question his sincerity—none doubt his zeal—none can dispute the 
ability and the untiring industry with which, from his first entrance 
into public life, until by circumstances, he was forced to quit it, he 
devoted himself to what he believed to be the cause of Ireland ; and 
now it remains for Jreland to show that she appreciates his services 
and sacrifices alike, and I do much mistake the nature of my country- 
men, if they would be wanting in that quality in which Irishmen 
have never been deficient, and in which I| trust they never will be 
deficient—that is, a sense of the duty they owe to the living who 
have deserved well of them, and a sense of gratitude to the dead, if 
they did not abundantly respond to the appeal made here this day, 
(loud applause). 

The Lord Mayor then put the resolution which was adopted. 

Mr. Francis W. Brady proposed the next resolution as follows :— 


That it becomes our country, to whose material and inteHectual developement 
were consecrated the genius and labours of O’Connell, to manifest its gratitude 
and veneration for the name, by a resolve to raise, by public subscription, a 
fund to be added respectfully to any means already existing for the education 
and advancement of the family of John O’Connell. 


The solemn occasion, he said, which had brought them together 
that morning, necessarily forced upon their minds a recollection of 
the many great services which the father of the man whose remains 
they bad just followed to the grave, rendered to his country (hear). 
Amongst all those services the greatest of all was the establishing 
firmly the principle of religious liberty amongst all classes and creeds, 
and for that reason, if for no other, all Irishmen owed a deep debt of 
gratitude to Daniel O’Connell, which they would but feebly attempt 
to discharge in endeavouring to provide for the children of his favorite 
son, who were now left comparatively unprovided for. He con- 
sidered it would be unnecessary for him (Mr. Brady) to add another 
word in support of the resolution (hear, hear). 

Mr. Carew O’Dwyer said he hoped it would be permitted to him, 
who, for many long years, served in the same ranks with John 
O’Connell, and co-operated with his father, to express on the present 
occasion his entire concurrence in the objects of the meeting (hear, 
hear). He was anxious that this appeal—he thought he might say, 
for they were all fading away—the last appeal that would ever be 
made on behalf of this family, to that country which they so nobly 
served should be successful (hear, hear). It was to him most grati- 
fying that this resolution should have been proposed by a Protestant 
gentleman of the station and worth of his honorable friend, who had 
Just addressed them, and it was fit that the sentiments to which he 
had given utterance, with respect to the achievement of the liberty of 
our peculiar altars should find response in that assembly, and in 
every other assembly of Irishmen; for. it was a remarkable fact, that 
in the whole course of O’Connell’s protracted career, during which 
he addressed more public assemblies than any other individual ever 
did before, or ever again would, it was impossible to find in the 
records of his speeches one trace of intolerance—one word that did 
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not breathe the largest toleration, Christian charity, and respect for 
the opinions, on all religious subjects, of those who entirely differed 
from him (hear, hear). They needed no sermons, standing where 
they were, to remind them of their mortality, but it was a sad and 
remarkable precedent that no later than that day fortnight the man 
whom they had now laid in the earth, accompanied one of the best 
and purest of our fellow-citizens to select a grave for a beloved child, 
and he was now lying there himself. But let the prayers of his 
countrymen ascend with his pure spirit to plead to God for his salva- 
tion ; and let his countrymen, of all classes, go to his grave and learn 
from his mild and tolerant character the course which all Irishmen 
should pursue (applause). He (Mr. O’Dwyer) entirely concurred in 
the resolution, and he felt extremely obliged for the patience with 
which the meeting had listened to the expression by him of sentiments 
which were too’'warmly felt to be calmly expressed (applause). Mr. 
O'Dwyer concluded by seconding the resolution. 

The Lord Mayor then put the resolution, which was unanimously 
adopted. 

Mr. Patrick O’Brien, M.P., said—My Lord Mayor, in coming 
forward to move the resolution which I hold in my hand, I can alone 
attribute the circumstances of my being intrusted with it, to the fact 
that 1 am one who owes the position that 1 at present occupy to the 
exertions of the man whose son we have deposited in this cemetery 
(hear, hear). It was, perhaps, from a feeling of that character that 
I have been put forward here to do what I believe is the duty of 
every man in Ireland—to express my gratitude on this occasion for 
the benefits which we have all received, and, I trust, will all acknow- 
ledge (hear, hear). The statements made by the previous speakers 
renders it unnecessary for me to eulogise the man whose remains we 
have just deposited in their last resting place; but I can testify to 
this, if it were necessary, but it is not necessary, for the large num- 
bers that have attended here to-day, irrespective of religious or poli- 
tical opinions, testify fully that we have interred to-day, not only the 
patriot, but that we have also interred the man of private worth and 
good feeling, who had identified himself not alone with Catholics, but 
with every man who could appreciate kindly feeling, thorough senti- 
ment, and the best possible social disposition. After what has been 
already said, I will content myself with moving the resolution :— 

That a subscription be accordingly commenced with this object, and that Sir 
James Power, Bart., and Denis Moylan, Esq., Alderman, be the treasurers 
of this fund, and that a Committee, with power to add to their numbers, be 
appointed to take charge of the sum to be raised, and to vest it in such a man- 
ner as shall insure its proper application, and carry out the object of this 
meeting ; and that the Committee be requested to open communications with 
the various localities in Ireland and elsewhere, likely to assist, so as to produce 
a general concurrence in this national design. 


Sir E. M‘Donnell briefly seconded the resolution. ‘ 

Mr. T. M. Ray said—My Lord Mayor, may I be permitted the 
melancholy gratification of supporting the resolution and rasan 
that this spontaneous outburst of sympathy for my ever dear, errr 
friend, John O'Connell, is most creditable to the Irish people. ~~ 
the high honour to be his associate in his triumphs and his trials, 
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knew him well, and I know that every impulse of his kind heart beat 
most fervently for his beloved country (cheers). After what has 
been said, and so well said, by the gentlemen who preceded me, it 
would be presumption in me to add more (hear). 

The resolution was then put from the chair and passed. 

Edmund J. Smithwick, Esq. (Kilkenny), said a resolution had 
been placed in his hands, which he begged leave to move, and in doing 
so he desired to say that he esteemed it a high honor to be permitted 
to take part in the proceedings. He was sure they were all, as Irish- 
men, grateful to the memory of the great man who had rendered 
such inestimable services to his country; and he felt it was a duty 
they owed to their country to take part in the proceedings, and after- 
wards to endeavour to promote the object in view (hear). He had 
much pleasure in moving that the list which he held in his hand con- 
stitute the Committee. 

Mr. O’Dwyer said, before the resolution was put he would read the 
list of the Committee proposed to be appointed under the resolution. 
He then read the following list :— 


The movers and seconders of the foregoing resolutions:—The Right Hon. 
the Lord Chief Baron; Very Rev. Monsignore Yore, P.P., V.G.; Right 
Hon. Sir Thomas Esmonde, Bart.; Mr. Sergeant Howley; Henry George 
Hughes, Q.C.; Edmund J. Smithwick, Esq., J.P. ; Francis William Brady, 
Esq.; Alderman John D’Arcy; A. Carew O’Dwyer, Esq.; John H. Talbot, 
Esq.; Walter Sweetman, Esq.; P.V. Fitzpatrick, Esq., Charles Bianconi Esq., 
Richard Kelly, Esq., T.C.; James Kennedy, Esq. ; Right Worshipful the 
Mayor of Cork; the Right Worshipful the Mayor of Waterford ; the Right 
Worshipful the Mayor of Kilkenny; the Mayor of Wexford ; the Mayor of 
Drogheda; Sir Colman O’Loghlen, Bart., Q.C.; Edward Clements, Esq. ; 
Patrick Nolan, Esq.; John N. Farrell, Esq.; John Leahy, Esq.; C. N. 
Duff, Esq.; Robert Johnston, Esq., Barrister; J. Kennedy, Esq.; and 
Thaddeus Murphy, Esq. 

Mr. O’Dwyer, having finished the reading of the list, said—If any 
gentleman present wishes to have his name added to the Committee 
let him say so, and we will have it moved and seconded. After a 
pause, Mr. O’Dwyer moved that Dr. Gray’s name be added to thie 
list. 
Dr. Gray expressed a hope that the Lord Mayor and the meeting 
would not imagine that he had acted on the suggestion of Mr. O’Dwyer 
and requested his name to be added to the Committee. However 
anxious he was to forward the objects of the meeting, he wished to 
assure the Lord Mayor that he would not be guilty of that indelicacy 
(hear, hear), and begged that the resolution would not be put. 

Mr. O’Dwyer said he did not wish to convey that Dr. Gray had 
suggested the addition of his name. It was suggested to him 
(Mr. O’Dwyer) by several gentlemen around him. 

The resolution was then adopted. oe gee Re 

The Lord Mayor then announced that the subscription list was 
opened, and he would be happy to hear the names of gentlemen 


handed in for subscriptions. 
‘he Right Hon. J. D. Fitzgerald—I beg my name to be put down 


for 50/. oud cheers). (oy 
Mr. O’Dwyer then proceeded to announce the subscriptions : —Sir 
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James Power desires bis name to be put down for 50/. (loud cheers) s 
the Right Hon. Judge O’Brien gives 502. (cheers). I am desired to 
put down the names of Mr.Charles Kennedy for £10.; Mrs. Kennedy, 
i0l.; Mr. J. Kennedy, 10/ ; Mr. C. Kennedy, 102; and Mr. E. 
Kennedy, 102, making in all 50/., (loud cheers); Mr. H. Tabot 
gives 20]. (cheers); the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor gives 10/. 
(cheers) ; Mr. Richard Kelly, T.C., gives 10/.; Mr. E. Smithwick 
subscribes 10/,, and Mrs. Smithwick also subscribes 10/. (applause) ; 
Mr. W. F. Brady subscribes 10/. (cheers); the Right Hon. Judge 
Keogh, subscribes 201. (cheers) ; Sergeant Deasy gives 20/. (cheers) ; 
Mr. J. Leahy gives 20/. (cheers) ; Mr. Christopher Duff subscribes 
20/.; Mr. W. J. O’Doherty gives 202 (cheers); and Mr. J. J. 
O'Doherty, 20/. (cheers); Alderman Moylan gives 10/. (cheers) ; 
Doctor Corrigan subscribes 201. (cheers); Mr. M. B. Mullen gives 
20/.; Mr. E. and Mr. G. W. Fitzgerald give 102 (cheers). 
I have the satisfaction to announce a subscription of 20/. from the 
late, and, I hope, the future, Lord Chancellor, (cheers) ; Mr. Henry 
G. Byrne gives 10/.; Mr. Charles Meara subscribes 10/. (cheers) ; 
Mr. P. J. Murray subscribes 20/. (loud cheers); Mr, J. Barrett 
gives 10d. (cheers); Mr. J. Spain, of Abbey-street, 102. (cheers) ; 
Mr. R. A. Molloy, 10/, (cheers); Mr. P. V. Fitzpatrick, 10/. (cheers) ; 
David and Thomas Fitzgerald, Esqrs., 10/. (cheers). 

Dr. Gray—My Lord Mayor, though I declined acting on the 
invitation of the secretary, to suggest that my own name should be 
added to the list of the committee, nuw that you are preparing a 
different list, 1 beg leave, as one of the few surviving fellow-prisoners 
of John O’Connell and his father, to have my name added to the 
subscription list for 502. (loud cheers). 

Mr, O'Dwyer announced the following other subscriptions -—Mr. 
Philip Lynch, 5/.; Mr. Michael O’Shaughnessy, 5/ ; Mr. J. S. 
Mulvany. 5/.; Mr. Thadeus Murphy, 5/.; Mr. Thomas Smith, Air 
Hill, 52.; Mr, P. Gogarty, 5/. (cheers); Mr. J. Dillon, 3/. (cheers) ; 
Messrs. J. Russell, and J. O’Hanlon, 1/. each; the Right Hon. Sir 
T. Esmond, 10/. Other Subscriptions were announced, and the 
whole amounted to nearly 1,000/. 

On the motion of Mr. O’Dwyer, the Lord Mayor vacated the 
chair, which was then assumed by Sir James Power. 

Mr. O’ Dwyer said, the citizens of Dublin had many excellent Lord 
Mayors, but he believed the civic presidential chair was never more 
worthily filled, than by its present occupant (hear). He was a gen- 
tleman who was ready on all occasions to maintain the honour and 
dignity of his high office, besides being ever foremost in promoting 
works of public utility. For all these reasons, he (Mr. O’Dwyer,) 
begged to move that the special thanks of the meeting be given to 
the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, for his dignified and proper con- 
duct in the chair that day, and on all other occasions, (applause.) 

Mr. C. Kennedy said, he felt great pleasure in bearing his humble 
testimony to the worth of the Lord Mayor, and expressing his entire 
concurrence in all that had been said of his Lordship. The Lord 
Mayor had always proved his thorough identification with the reese 
ests of the city—he was a true patriot ; and what had been so we 
said of him was but the simple truth. He begged to second the 
resolution (applause). 
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Sir James Power expressed the gratification he felt in submitting 
the resolution to the meeting. He was sure it would be carried 
with acclamation. He then put the resolution, and it was carried 
amidst general applause. 

The proceedings then terminated. 





NATIONAL SUBSCRIPTION FOR THE FAMILY OF 
THE LATE JOHN O'CONNELL. 


At a Meeting, held without notice. at Glasnevin Cemetery, im- 
mediately after the interment of the remains of the late John 
O'Connell, on Friday, the 28th instant. 

The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of Dublin in the Chair. 

The following Resolutions were unanimously adopted :— 


Moved by the Right Hon. J. D. Fitzgerald, M.P., and seconded by the 
Very Rev. Dr. Yore, D.D., V.G. 

That the melancholy event which has brought together the vast assemblage 
present here this day has revived in the public mind a recollection of the 
transcendant services and labours of DanieL O’ConneLt, that man of rare 
integrity, who with every opportunity afforded to him professionally and poli- 
tically in his lengthened career of aggrandizing himself and_his family, died, 
after a glorious public life, in the enjoyment of unequalled popularity, yet 
leaving to his descendants little more than the inheritance of a great reputa- 
tion. 

Gi by Sir James Power, Bart.; seconded by Mr. Seargeant Deasy, 


That John O’Connell, whose obsequies we have attended this day—to whom 
his father was most tenderly attached, and of whose merits and devotion to his 
country so many sincere evidences have been given—has passed away, leaving 
after him a young and numerous family with means too slender and inadequate 
for the future support of their position in life. 

Moved by Francis W. Brady, Esq., seconded by Carew O’Dwyer, Esq. : 

That it becomes the country, to whose material and intellectual develope- 
ment were consecrated the genius and labours of O'Connell, to manifest its 
grateful veneration for the name, by a resolve to raise, by public subscription, 
a fund, to be added respectfully to any means already existing for the educa. 
tion and advancement of the family of John O’Connell. 

Moved by Patrick O’Brien, Esq., M.P.; seconded by Sir Edward 
M‘Donnel : } } ‘ 

That a subscription be accordingly opened with this object, and that Sir 
James Power, Bart., and Denis Moylan, Esq., Alderman, be the Treasurers 
of this Fund, and that a Committee, with power to add to their numbers, be 
now nominated to take charge of the sum to be raised, and to vest it in such a 
manner as shall insure its proper application and carry out the object of -~< 
meeting, and that the Committee be requested to open a communication wit 
the various localities in Ireland sae ar likely to assist, so as to produce 
a general concurrence in the national design. 4 
_, Moved by Edmund Smithwick, Esq., and seconded by P. V. Fi 

sq. : - 
hat the following Gentlemen be now named as members of Committee : 

Right Hon. the ied Mayor, his Grace the Most Rev. Dr. yom —_ 
bishop of Dublin, the Right Hon. the Lord Chief Baron, the > a: = 
Judge Keogh, Hon. Justice O’Brien, Very Kev. Monsignor bb ae essa Nar 
the Right Worshipful the Mayor of Cork, the Right Worshipfu a Richt 
of Limerick, the*Right Worshipful the Mayor of Waterford, t : Rig 
Worshipful the Mayor of Clonmel, the Right Worshipful the Mayor of Wex- 


tzpatrick, 


i i ” Ki ight Worshipful 
ford, the Right Worshipful the Mayor of Kilkenny, the Right 
the Mayor of Drogheda, the Right Hon. Sir Thomas Esmonde, Bart., D.L. 
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the Right Hon. J. D. Fitzgerald, M.P., Viscount Gormanstown, the Hon. 
‘Thomas Preston, Sir James Power, Bart., D.L., Sir C. O’Loghlen, Bart. 

Sir Timothy O’Brien, Bart., M.P., Sergeant Deasy, M.P., Patrick O’Brien, 
Esq., M.P., Sergeant Howley, Thomas O'Hagan, Esq., QC, Henry G. 
Hughes, Esq , Q.C., Francis Brady, Esq., Carew O’ Dwyer, Esq., Sir E. 
M‘Donnel, James Martin, Esq., John sige § Esq., Michael O’ Shaughnessy, 
Esq., Doctor Nugent, Alderman Moylan. Alderman Hackett, J.P., lonmel, 
Matthew eee Esq., Edmund Smithwick, Esq., John H. Talbot, Esq., 
Michael B. Mullins, Esq., P. J. Murray, Esg., W. J. Doherty, Esq., Robert 
Johnston, Esq., Edward Clements, Esq., Thaddeus W. Murphy, Esq., J. 
Kennedy, Esq., P. V. Fitzpatrick, ie Walter Sweetman, Esq., Christopher 
N. Duft, Esq., John Leahy, > D.L., Richard Kelly, Esq., ‘T'.C., Charles 
Bianconi, Esq, J.P., Patrick Nolan, Esq., J. N. Farrell, Esq., J.P., J. 
Barrett, Esq., J.P., C. Meara, Esq., C. Sugrue, Esq., J.P., Joseph Burke, 
Esq., Charles R, Barry, Esq., George W. Fitzgerald, Esq., Charles Bianconi, 
unior. 

. With power to add to their number. 


The following sums were at once subscribed : — 


The Right Hon. J. D. Fitzgerald, M.P., 507. ; Sir James Power, Bart., 
D.L., 50/. ; the Honourable Justice O’ Brien, 50/.; Charles Kennedy, Ksq., 
Mrs. C. Kennedy, James Kennedy, C. Kennedy, junior, P. Kennedy, 50/. ; 
Dr. Gray, 507. ; John Darcy and Son, Anchor Brewery, 50/. ; Charles Bian- 
coni, Esq., J.P., 502. ; John Nolan Farrell, Esq., J.P., 251. ; the Very Rev. 
Monsignor Yore, D.D. V.G., 20/.; the Right Honourable Maziere Brady, 
20/.; the Right Honourable Justice Keogh, 20/7.; the Right Hon. Sir J. 
Esmonde, Bart., D.L., 20/.; Sergeant Deasy, Q.C. M.P., 20/7. ; Sir Edward 
M‘Donnel, 20/.; Robert Johnston, Esq., 207. Michael B. Mullins, Esq., 20/. ; 
John H. Talbot, Esq., D.L., 207. ; Dr. Nugent, 20/.; E. Smithwick, Esq., 
Mrs. E. Smithwick, 207. ; John Leahy, Esq., J.P., 201. W. J. O’Doherty, 
Esq., 207. ; Patrick J. Murray, Esq., 2U/.; Patrick V. Fitzpatrick, Esq , 107. ; 
the Right Honourable the Lord Mayor, 10/. ; Charles Kelly, Esq., Q.C., 
102. ; Reoamie W. Brady, Esq., 10/. ; Richard Kelly, Esq., T.C., 10/. ; 
James Barrett, Esq-, J.P., 10/.; Bryan A. Molloy, Esq., 102.; Edward and 
George W. Fitzgerald, Esq., 10/.; J. Spain, Esq., 10/. ; Christopher Duff, 
Esq., 102.3; Alderman Moylan, J.P,, 10/.; John O’Doherty, Esq., 10/. ; 
Dr. Corrigan, 107.; Henry G@ Byrne, Esq., 102. ; Charles Meara, Esq. 101. ; 
David and Thomas Fitzgerald, Esqrs., 102. ; Charles Bianconi, junior, 10/. ; 
Henry Hodgens, Esq., 10/.; Miss Power, Carin’s House, Dalkey, per her 
brother, Sir J. Power, Bart , 10/.; Michael O’Shaughnessy, Esq., 5/. 5s. ; 
Daniel Ryan Kane, Q.C., 5/.; Edwaid Maguire, Esq., J.P., 5/.; Francis 
M‘Donnel, Esq., J.P., 5/.; Michael O’Loghlen, Esq., 5/.; J. F. Mulvany, 
Esq., 5J. ; Thomas Smyth, Esq., 5/.; Thaddeus Murphy, Esq., dé. ; John 
Dillon. Esq., 34. 5 Michael J. Barry, Esq, 3/.; Thomas M‘Mahon Esq., 
Registry of Deeds Office, 3/.; P. Gogarty, Esq., 11. ; J. Russell, Esq., 12 ; 
J. O’Hanlon, Esq., ld.; Patrick J. Kearney, J.P., Miltown House, Clon- 
mellon, 1002. ; William H. F. Coghan, M.P.. 25/.; Master Murphy, 25/ ; 
Sergeant Hewley, 20/7. ; James Perry, D.L., 207. ; David Mahony, ksq., 202 5 
Master Flanagan, 10/.; Thomas Laphen Kelly, Esq., 10/.; James Martin, 
Esq., 102, ; O’Neal Segrave, D.L., 10/.; Henry Smith, Esq., 10/. ; J. Matson, 
Esq., Upper Sherrard-street, per P. V. Fitzpatrick, 10/.; Rev A. Costigan, 
P.P., Lusk, per do. 52.; Mrs. Margaret Higgs, 5/.; Jeremiah Dunne, Esq., 
J.P., 5l.; Joseph Burke, Esq., 5/ ; John M‘Gauran, Esq., Westland row, 5/. ; 
William Gernon, Esq , 2/.; Timothy Greene, Esq., 17. : Francis Coppinger, 
Esq., J.P., Monkstown Castle, 207.; David Mahony, Esq., 202. ; Nicholas 
Coppinger, Esq., 10d. ; Joseph Missett, Esq,, Essex-quay, 5d. 5 Joseph W. 
Coppinger, Esq., 3/.; Robert O’Leary, Esq.. 1d.; James P. Tyrrell, Esq., 
y/. ; Gerald Bellew, Esq., VW. Total, £1246 5s. Od. 


The Lord Mayor having left the chair, and Sir James Power hav- 
ing been called therete, it was moved by Carew O'Dwyer, Esq., and 
seconded by James Kennedy, Esq. : 














JOHN O'CONNELL, XIX 


That the marked and grateful thanks of this Meeting be given to 
the Lord Mayor for the efficient and dignified manner in which, on 
this and all other occasions, his Lordship has discharged his duties. 


JAMES POWER, Bart., Chairman. 


BRYAN O’LOGHLEN, ies 
THOMAS F. CALLAGHAN, ae: OES. 


All Communications to be addressed to the O'Connell Committee, 
at 54, Dawson-street, Dublin, and Subscriptions to be lodged to the 
Account of Sir James Power, Bart., and Denis Moylan, Esq., Trea- 
surers, Hibernian Bank, Cork-hill, Dublin. 





O'CONNELL NATIONAL SUBSCRIPTION COMMITTEE. 


(rom the Daily Freeman of Wednesday. ) 
The first meeting of the committee was held yesterday at their 


rooms, 54, Dawson-street. 

The Right Hon. the Lornp Mayor in the chair. 

Present—Sir James Power, Bart. ; Sergeant Howley, Alderman 
Moylan, Francis W. Brady, Carew O’Dwyer, J.P.; John Leahy, 
D.L.; Joseph Burke, P. V. Fitzpatrick, Richard Kelly, T.C. ; 
Patrick J. Murray, John M‘Gauran, Charles Meara, Thomas F. 


Callaghan, and Bryan O’Loghlen, Esqrs. 
Letters were read from James Perry, D.l.; Wm. H. Cogan, M P. ; 


Charles Bianconi, J.P. ; O’Neal Segrave, D.L. ; Alderman Hackett, 
J.P.; &c., &e. 


The following additional subscriptions were announced :— 


Patrick J. Kearney, Miltown House, 1007; Charles Bianconi, J. P., 50; 
Win. H. F. Cogan, M. P , 257; Master Murphy, 25/; David Mahony, Esq,, 
20/; Sergeant Howley, 20/; James Perry, D. L., 207; Henry Hodgens. 10/; 
C. Bianconi, jun., 102; Master Flanagan, 107; Thomas L. Kelly, 10/; James 
Martin, 107; O'Neal Segrave, D. L., 107; Miss Power, 107; Henry Smith, 
107; J. Matson, Upper Sherrard-street, per P. V. Fitzpatrick, 107; Rev. A. 
Costigan, P. P., Lusk, per do., 5/3 Mrs. Margaret Higgs, 5/ ; Joseph Burke 
5/; John M‘Gauran, Westland row, 5/; Wm. Gernon, 2/; Timothy 


Greene, 1/ a9, | ; 
The Secretary announced the total subscriptions, including those previously 


published, amounted to 1,185/. ds. » Burk 

The following gentlemen were added to the committee :—Joseph Burke, 
Esq; Wm. H. F. Cogan, M. P; Wm. Gernon, Esq ; Jeremiah Dunne, J. P. 

A circular warmly urging the clergy, the gentry. the professional and — 
cantile classes of Ireland to give not only their individual support, but t cir 
active co-operation, in furthering the ope alge of the committee was 
agreed upon, and ordered to be extensively circulated. é 

It was pi resolved, that the treasurers be authorized so to invest — O pom 
nell Fund in the 3 per Cent, Stock, according as the balance in bank may, from 
time to time, amount to 500Z. ; ; 

‘he Committee decided on meeting daily at two o'clock, at their rooms, 54, 
Dawson-street, where subscriptions will be received. 

The following letter has been received :— 

! Will Wexford, as 


vy —O' ll’s favourite son is no more : 
=a peter ely lead once more in showin 


e ald “at” ral + i j ] Ss . 
of old, in sustaining O’Connell and his principles, protection of Ireland. It 


their gratitude ? O'Connell left poor John to the 
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our county consider it a duty to raise a pecuniary tribute for his large family, 
please put down my name for twenty pounds.—Your’s truly, 


‘*Joun H. Tarzor, 
‘* One of O’Connell's oldest supporters. 
‘* Ballytrent, 26th May, 1858.” 
The following letter, addressed to the Right Hon. J. D. Fitzgerald, has 
been received from his Grace the Most Rev. Dr. Cullen :— 
' * Tara, May 28, 1858. 
My pear Mr. FirtTzGERatp—I shall feel happy to co-operate in any way 
in my power in carrying out your views to make a provision for Mr. John 
O’Connell’s family. If I was in Dublin I would assist at the meeting; but as 
I was not able to be present, I beg to wish you every success, and to say that I 


shall do everything in my power to promote the interests of so deserving a 
family Believe me to be, Sir, &c., 


‘+ PAUL CULLEN.” 
‘** Right Hon. J. D. Fitzgerald, M. P.” 





June 16th, 1858. 


Since John O’Connell was laid in his grave, just nineteen 
days ago, more than £2,300 have been subscribed by men 
of all classes and religions, because they believed of John 
O'Connell, as Sydney Smith believed of Henry Grattan— 
‘“ He thought the noblest occupation of a man was to make 
other men happy and free; and in that straight line he 
went on, without one side look, without one yielding 
thought, without one motive in his heart which he might 
not have laid open to the view of God and man. He is 
gone !—but there is not a single day of his honest life of 
which every good Irishman would not be more proud, than 
of the whole political existence of his countrymen—the 
annual deserters and betrayers of their native land.” We 
thank God that one Irishman is thought of by his fellow- 


countrymen. 











APPENDIX TO THE RECORD. 





IRISH CONVICT PRISONS. 


We are unable, owing to a rule of the Council of the National 
Association for the Promotion of Social Science, to print at length 
the paper on Convict Management, read by Captain Crofton at the 
Liverpool Meeting of the Society. However, we take the following 
abstract of this able paper, from Zhe Times, of October 16th :— 


Captain Crofton read an interesting paper in this department upon 
the proposition, ‘‘ Can Intermediate Prisons materially aid in solving 
the Difficulties of the Convict Question.” The section was crowded 
during the reading of the paper, and the discussion on it was delayed 
in order that Lord Brougham might be enabled to take part in it. 
In the outset of his paper Captain Crofton proposed three questions 
for consideration—W hat are the difficulties of the convict question ? 
Why have we not solved them? What shall we do to solve those 
difficulties ? Taking the last first, he laid it down that the difii- 
culties are to devise a course of treatment consistent with humanity 
which shall either mend the offender or tend to render him less 
noxious to the community, and which shall have at the same time 
the effect of deterring others from the commission of crime. From 
1827 to 1836, 37,117 males and females were transported to the 
colonies; from 1837 to 1846, 27,258 ; from 1847 to 1856, 11,979 ; 
and in 1857, only 461. But the facility with which in the former 
periods the mother country got rid of its criminals led to gross care- 
lessness, and eventually the colonies refused to receive them. We 
had, however, learned two lessons from transportation,—first, that 
employment was a most powerful agent in reformation ; and, secondly, 
that, notwithstanding all the evils attendant on bad prison discipline, 
there was still a large impressible class of prisoners who were willing 
to work when employment was obtained, who gave satisfaction to 
their employers, and who ultimately became useful and industrious 
colonists. Why had we not solved the difficulties of the convict 
question? Simply because, though experience had clearly proved 
that there are two classes of prisoners—impressible and unimpressible 
—we had failed to avail ourselves of that knowledge, and had 
treated our criminals in masses up to the termination of their in- 
carceration, and had discharged them to take their chance and work 
their will. When the colonies refused to receive convicts the experi- 
iment was then tried on us at home, with the same result and for 2 
similar reason—the neglect to improve the impressible class. We 
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vere ready to admit how difficult it was for a man when discharged 
from prison to obtain employment, but what had we done to enable 
him to procure it? Nothing, and it was not to be wondered at, then, 
that we had signally failed. It had been our practice to delude our- 
scives with negative statistics, and we had concluded that unless a 
prisoner was re-convicted he was reformed. This delusion had been 
our stumbling-block, and well nigh our ruin. The community ob- 
jected to employ the criminal when discharged, on the intelligible 
ground that, alihough under strict surveillance and the utter absence 
of temptation his conduct had been good, there was no guarantee 
that it would not be otherwise in free life; and thus the character 
so obtained under such a prison discipline was of little or no value 
to the public. What, then, shall we do to solve those difficulties? 
We must treat our convicts individually, and not in the mass; we 
must qualify them to obtain employment, by so training them that 
they will gain the confidence of the public; we must apply such 
special training as will fit them for a free life and make them meet 
for employment ; we must inform them of an honest world, of which 
they know little; and when discharged, we must not lose sight of 
them, but preserve a supervision which will tend to protect them and 
their employers. It is by enlisting the mind of the criminal in his 
own reformation that we may hope to combat the difficulty, but it 
will be necessary that in the early stages of his imprisonment his 
cisc’pline shall be of such a eharacter as will operate against the com- 
mission of crime. Captain Crofton then dwelt on the inestimable 
value of labour as a reformatory agent, and suggested that ample and 
useful employment could be found for our criminals in the construc- 
tion of harbours of refuge and other works of a national character on 
the coasts. This should be done when they could be cheaply located 
on tlie works, and to prove that it could be effected, he mentioned 
that in Ireland they were enabled to accommodate three officers and 
50 men in a moveable iron shed for £350. It had been urged that 
the association of prisoners was calculated to give rise to demorall- 
zation, but he maintained that that experience had been gained under 
different circumstances from those which now prevailed; and he 
justly observed, that if we cannot control our criminals in association 
after their long discipline, we cannot expect the community to have 
much confidence in their future welldoing. Payments of gratuites, 
according to the amount of work, would also tend to reformation ; 
but we must above all things take care that the liberated criminal 
profitably uses his special training. From these considerations Cap- 
tain Crofton deduced the following :—That labour was necessary to 
reformation ; that by classification and special training convicts could 
be better prepared for employment ; that by a system of registration 
after discharge we shall deter from crime and assist reformation ; and 
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lastly, that by noting to the police the more noxious offenders we 
shall render their incarceration more certain and lengthened, and thus 
protect society from their vices. A course of prison discipline tending 
to produce these results was theoretically wise, and that it was also 
practically so was proved, he maintained, by the success of the 
system in Ireland. He said that he could give many instances of its 
success, and mentioned that he could produce letters, dated Lucknow 
and other places in India, from non-commissioned officers, themselves 
once prisoners, to their old associates, earnestly exhorting them to 
reformation. In conclusion, Captain Crofton expressed his gratitude 
to the noble president of the section for the assistance he had ren- 
dered to his system, and stated that he was quite ready to give every 
information as to its details to any gentleman who might desire it. 


After the reading of this most able and important paper, a very 
lengthened and earnest discussion took place. Captain Crofton very 
urgently pressed the importance of immediately considering the 
question whether, under the act of 1857, the periods of sentence re- 
remitted through good conduct during detention, should, or should 
not, be conditional on good conduct subsequent to liberation. He 
further stated that at present this was an open question, and had no 
reference whatever to the scheme known as “The Ticket-of-leave 
system,” which, practically, was considered in England to be a mere 
shortening of the sentence, withont any efficient check when the man 
had gone forth from the prison. 

And doubtless Captain Crofton was right, and still more strong 
in right, and in sound sense when he further urged that the real 
question now before the public was, whether criminals should be 
discharged at minimum periods of time, (made known to the judges), 
with or without the check of a conditional discharge. 

In the course of the discussion, Captain Crofton very clearly 
showed the great necessity for having statistics of a more posative 
character that those upon which police and prison returns are gene- 
rally founded. He contended, and we know that the feeling. 
plainly exhibited, of the section, was with him, that unless we possess 
statistics of a more positive character than those now used in Eng- 
land, of the conduct of discharged prisoners, we are only groping 
after truth in the dark, deluding ourselves with fancied reformations, 
because the discharged men are not known when re-convicted. 

Captain Crofton dwelt at considerable length on this point, and was 
listened to with extreme interest, because he and all the informed 
portion of his hearers knew that here, in this little point, was the 
whole test of the success or failure of the Irish system, and of its 
superiority to, or bad equality in failure with, the Englisb system, or 
as it is now more generally called, ‘‘m ull.” 
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Captain Crofton explained the dangerous absurdity, and the 
patent fallacy of our ordinary negative statistics. He showed that a 
more general communication with the police, and a more careful and 
accurate study oftheir statistics with reference to undetected offences, 
would show the folly of relying on negative statistics. _Hecontended, 
as all contend who had really studied prison discipline and criminal 
statistics as a science, that the only test of all systems of prison dis- 
cipline, the only means by which a war can be waged, profitably, 
azainst crime, is the POSITIVE INFORMATION of the conduct of the dis- 
charged prisoners; and this information can only be obtained by 
and through conditional liberation, and periodical registration. This 
fact, for it is happily at last a fact, Captain Crofton was able to 
prove from his own experience; and further, he was able to demon- 
strate the mode by which the plan could be any where carried out as 
successfully as in Ireland; carried out too, asa protection tothe public ; 
and which, whilst it fostered and strengthened the well conducted liberat- 
ed convict, restrained and kept in salutary dread, the liberated con- 
vict who was not thoroughly reformed, or weaned from his old 
evil course of life. 

We have heard some objections made to this system ef supervision, 
here described and advocated, but we think them ill-founded, and 
we hope in time we shall see, as in France, that in the case of known 
offenders, a sentence of police surveillance, for greater or lesser periods, 
according to the offence or bad character of the criminal, shall be 
added to the sentence of imprisonment. Our honored friend, the 

tecorder of Birmingham, and Mr. Frederic Hill, would go further, 
add compel the known thief to shew that he had honest means of 
support, or could procure security for his good conduct, and failing 
in either of these, they would commit him to prison. Mr. Recorder 
Hill stated his views to the grand jury at Birmingham, so long 
ago as October, 1850, and his suggestions were approved by The 
Edinburgh Review, The Liverpool Mercury, The Manchester Guar- 
dian, The Spectator, and partially by The Times. The whole matter 
is thus shortly stated in The Edinburgh Review, in a paper from, we 
believe, the able pen of Mr. John Greg: ‘Mr. Hill’s proposal 
merely amounts to this—that a certain amount of specified sur- 
veillance, after liberation, shall be @ portion of the punishment to 
which every convicted offender is sentenced ; or if you prefer so to ex- 
press it, a condition of his release: that when once a man has been 
proved to belong to the criminal population, %. e., to that class which 
habitually preys upon the community, he shall forfeit that portion of 
his civil rights which consists in the assumption of his innocence ; 
that whereas in the case of untainted citizens, the onus proband lies 
upon their accusers, in the case of liberated convicts the onus should 
lie with the defendant. In principle we see no objection to Mr. Hill's 
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suggestions. The plea of the liberty of the subject has no force 
here. When once a man has made himself, by crime, amen- 
able to the laws of his country, he may justly be deprived of his 
liberty, to any degree, and for any period which the law deems fit 
and necessary. Society, which he has menaced and outraged, is 
obviously just as competent to condemn him to imprisonment for a 
given term, and to surveillance afterwards, as to imprisonment for a 
longer term, followed by no surveillance; to a total deprivation of 
his liberty for a time, (that is) and to a partial curtailment of it 
subsequently, as to a total deprivation of it fora year or a life. The 
convicted criminal has forfeited his social position; henceforth he is 
entitled only to that amount of freedom, and to freedom on those 
terms which offended society may please to dictate.” 

In continuation, Captain Crofton dwelt on the great importance 
of special and preparatory training in the Intermediate Prisons, prior 
to the discharge of convicts, and that the favorable results of such 
training would be :— 

1.—That a very large number bent on pursuing a course of in- 
dustry would not place themselves amidst former associates, but 
would at once go to countries where their temptations would be 
lessened, their labour required, and their antecedents unknown. 

2.—That others would,confident in their good resolutions, labour in 
their own country, (although not necessarily in their own locality) 
and evince the value of their training by good conduct under discreet 
supervision. 

Captain Crofton argued that a prison system, very strict and 
deterring in its earlier stages, and only permitting the criminal to 
advance in each through well measured industry and conduct, noted 
accurately in marks, and finally concluding with the Intermediate 
stage and its appliances, and conditional liberation,was worthy of the 
adoption of an enlightencd nation, and stated the day was at hand 
when this doctrine would universally prevail. 


Several gentlemen took part in this discussion. Our friend, Mr. — 


Baker, of Hardwicke Court, confirmed very strongly Captain 
Crofton’s opinion. Mr. Baker based his statements on an intimate 
knowledge of the English police, and was satisfied that police super- 
vision in England would be discreetly exercised. Mr. Baker adduced 
many instances within his own knowledge, in support of this opinion. 

Mr. Charles Ratcliff, of Birmingham, stated in behalf of the Bir- 
mingham Discharged Prisoners Aid Society, with which he was con- 
nected, that it would materially increase their beneficial infiuence if 
prisoners specially trained were sent to them with the gratuities they 
had earned, merely requiring direction and patronage in their future 
course. 

It appeared to he quite the feeling of the meeting that on our 
colonies refusing to receive our Convicts, new and exceptional circum- 
stances had arisen calling for an alteration in the manner of train- 


ing and preparing them for liberation. 
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The following most important resolutions were passed unanimously-— 

“That it is the unanimous feeling of the Section that the attention 
of the Legislature be urgently invoked to the following subject :—~ 

“The expediency of so prolonging the sentences passed in serious 
cases of crime, as to admit of considerable periods of fixed confine- 
ment, followed by a proportionate period of probationary detention, 
part of which should be open to remission in consequence of good 
behaviour, under the liability of snch remission being revoked in 
consequence of bad behaviour while the prisoner was at large.” 

That this resolution should be adopted cannot surprise any person 
who was present during the reading of, and the discussion upon, 
Captain Crofton’s paper. The President of the Section, the Earl of 
Carlisle, had watched the system advocated by him from its 
its commencement. As Viceroy he had every opportunity of judging 
of the whole working of the scheme of Reformation, and could con- 
trast it with that wretched plan of prison management which pre- 
vailed when he was Chief Secretary. He had been a constant, and 
careful, and discriminating visitor of the prisons under Captain 
Crofton’s control ; and in his inaugural address, as President, he bore 
testimony to the success of the system. But there were as able men 
in the Section, and men with far more practical knowledge of the 
working of the various systems of Prison discipline than- Lord Carlisle ; 
men such as the Rev. Sydney Turner, the Rev. Mr. Carter, Mr. Baker, 
the Rey. Mr. Fish, Mr.Charles Pearson, Mr.Merry, who could have de- 
tected an error, or a fallacy, or a false conclusion, or fancy statistics 
founded on imaginary figures; and when we find such men not only ac- 
quiescing but joining earnestly and heartily, in adopting such a resolu- 
tion as that which we have just now inserted, we may feelsatisfied that 
the sytsem advocated by Captain Crofton, and so zealously and care- 
fully carried out by him, and by his colleagues in Ireland, is founded 
in sound sense, and is supported and proved by statistics, plain, 
honest, and incontrovertible. 

Such being the case, we are happy to find that the Irish govern- 
ment have decided on the adoption of the principles embodied in the 
above quoted resolution, as is proved by the following notice, just 
issued to the different Convict Prisons in Ireland :— 


NOTICE. 


1. The Act of Parliament passed in June, 1857, provides that 
sentences of Penal Servitude are to be of the same duration as sen- 
tences of Transportation previously awarded, instead of the sentences 
of shorter extent under theAct of 1853—thus, a sentence of 4 years 
Pena! Servitude under the Act of 1853, stands in place of a sentence 
of 7 years’ Transportation ; whereas for the same offence under the 
recent Act of 1857, the sentence awarded is liable to be one of 7 


years’ Penal Servitude. 
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In the case of the shorter sentences under the Act of 1853,. the 
whole has to be spent in Imprisonment, a certain proportion, in the 
case of well-conducted Prisoners, being allowed to be passed in Inter- 
mediate Prisons, but in the case of sentences under the recent Act, 
the terms being longer, a portion is allowed to be remitted on 
License towards the end of the sentence, ifthe conduct of the Prisoner 
shall have been deserving of this indulgence. 

The following scale shews the earliest periods at which Prisoners 
convicted under the recent Act may qualify themselves by wnexcep- 
teonable conduct for admission to the privileges of the Intermediate 


Prisons :—~ 





Shortest periods of Imprisonments. 
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2. The above earliest possible periods of removal to Intermediate 
Prisons, apply only to those of the most unexceptionable character, 
and no remission of the full sentence will take place unless the Pri- 
soner has qualified himself by carefully measured good conduct for 
passing the periods in the Intermediate Prisons prescribed by the 
Rules, and any delay in this qualification will have the effect of post- 
poning his admission into the Intermediate Prisons, and thereby 
deferring to the same extent the remission of a portion of his sentence. 

3. Convicts under sentence for “ Life’ will not be eligible for 
consideration for remission under 12 years; in the event of their 
misconducting themselves they will not be eligible at so early a pe- 
riod, and may be retained even for ‘ Life.” 

4. According to the requirements of the Colony of Western 
Australia, a certain number of Convicts may be sent from this coun- 
try from time to time; the selection will be made from the well 
conducted at about half the period of their sentence. Convicts under 
‘* Life Sentences” will not be eligible for removal until 8 years from 
the date of their conviction. 

5. It will be quite evident to the Convicts that their future posi- 
tion depends upon their own exertions, and that the importance of 
the Classification in force in the Prisons and of the marks regulating 
it, has been much increased by these rules. 

6. It will be necessary, therefore, that each Convict should make 
himself thoroughly acquainted both with these Rules and the Clas- 
sification which is to govern them as quickly as possible, for which 
every facility will be afforded him. He will thus learn the impor- 
tance of preserving a good character in Mountjoy Prison as well as 
on the Public Works. 

7. There may be exceptional cases and crimes of such a heinous 
description as to preclude offenders from being treated in the ordinary 
manner ; these will be dealt with specially by the Government. 

By Order, 
WALTER CrorTon, Chairman. 
JOHN LENTAIGNE, . 
J. 8. Wurrry, ' oo 


It will be observed that in the ordinary prisons convicts have the 
opportunity of working themselves, by a system of marks, into the 
Intermediate Prison, in which are to be applied the final and more 
natural tests of his fitness for conditional liberty. 

The system of Registration does not confine the liberated convict 
to the United Kingdom ; but if he remains amongst his companions, 
where his temptations will be great, he must register himself until 
the maximum period named by the Judge shall have expired. 

We may congratulate ourselves, as far as Ireland is concerned, 
on this most important matter having been at last finally, and so 
satisfactorily, settled. 
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We now have a system equal to the requirements of the country ; 
sound in theory, and proved by hard, stern experience to be so in 
practice ; a system which has enabled the Recorder of Birmingham 
to declare, in his paper on Irish Convict Prisons, that “the vast 
majority of all who enter our prisons as criminals can be sent back 
into the world, after no unreasonable term of probation, honest men 
and useful citizens ;” a system which has found imitators in conti- 
nental Europe, and which has excited the admiration of the great 
writers upon Prison Discipline in France, in Prussia, in Sardinia, in 
Germany, and in Italy. Well and truly did Lord John Russell 
observe, in his inaugural address at Liverpool, referring to the Irish 
system of convict management,— 

“With less care and intelligence it may be admitted the system 
would not have succeeded ; but the same thing is true of the reformed 


administration of the Poor-laws, and indeed of every department of 


Government which is well conducted. We may surely presume that 
the country will always furnish men of ability and energy competent 
to such a task; it must be left to our responsible rulers to make 
their ability and energy a title for employment.” 

We quite concur in this observation, which almost bears in it a 
note of warning. It would, indeed, be an evil day if principles so 
sound as to have attracted the attention of many eminent continental 
writers, and of several European states, and which have, perhaps, 
met with more public approval than any social measure yet intro- 
duced, should ever prove unproductive of results through the supine- 
ness or want of intelligence of any future administrators of the 
system. ‘The machinery is perfect, but it is fine, and must be kept 
in working order. ’ 

The Chinese say that we may measure a great man by his de- 
tractors, and a great system by its imitators, as we measure the 
height of a tower by the length of its shadow. Latterly, we have 
arrived at the conclusion, that you may estimate the success of any 
system by the number or position of those who attempt to claim the 
merit of its origin for themselves, after somebody else shall have 
made the system one to which men informed upon the subject in 
its various bearings, give approval, support, and earnest advocacy. 
‘Never steal,” says the old lady to the little thief-pupil, in Paul 
Clifford, “when any body sees you ;” all very right, says the sup- 
porter of an old system, who is endeavouring to wriggle himself into 
the adoption of a new system which he had maligned, misrepresented 
and poo-pood, until success, and those terrible enemies of incapacity, 
or laziness, or red-tape, Pustic Orinton, and the Press, had driven 
him into the consideration of the new scheme—perhaps no body will 
see me, perhaps no body will detect me ; of course, the system is 
good, excellent, J thought of it—and tried it, long ago, but circum- 
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stauces made it impossible of developement, but I thought of it long 
ago, God bless my soul, I’m so glad to find that my old plans ar 
being carried out so admirably. 

This is no fancy sketch. It is precisely what is being done this 
moment in England, in what is called ‘ The Jebb and Crofton 
Controversy.” 

Whilst Colonel Jebb could, or rather dared, to deny or ignore 
the success of the Irish system of Convict Management, he did 
deny and did ignore it. But public opinion was becoming strong, 
strong against the ticket-of-leave system as carried out in England, 
equally strong in favor of that carried out in Ireland; any, who wish 
to judge accurately, of the importance attached to the Irish system, 
need but refer to the number of the IRiIsH QuarTeRLy Review for 
January, 1858, and they will there find the opinions of the Press of 
all shades of politics, English and Irish collected, and all declaring 
unanimously, that the English system of convict management, judged 
by the success of that adopted in Ireland, was a blunder, as dis- 
graceful to the Nation, as it was damning to the capacity of 
Colonel Jebb. 

What Colonel Jebb himself, in a grave public document, (his last 
Annual Report) has thought proper to do, most of our readers 
know. It was neither more nor less than an attempt, by mis- 
stating and mis-quotation, to deprive Captain Crofton and his 
zealous colleagues, of that reputation which they have so hardly 
earned. Captain Crofton’s reply to this disingenuous attempt of 
Colonel Jebb’s, is too well known to require comment. 

Lately, however, that very respectable Magazine, JZeliora, in its 
number for January, 1859, has placed before its readers a paper on 
the “Jebb and Crofton Controversy,” so false in facts and conclu- 
sions, that we think it right here to refer to, and set right, some of 
its most glaring errors. 

We are informed at page 311, that when transportation was 
abolished, the whole system of Prison Discipline required to be re- 
modelled. But it was, this we are not told, Colonel Jebb who had, by 
his abuse of the system, by the hoards of ruffians whom he had sent 
out as convicts, driven the colonists to rise in desperation against 
such invasions of demons. What Colonel Jebb did, to abolish 
transportation by mismanagement, we learn from the return printed 
in the Third Report of the Select Committee of the House ol 
Commons, on Transportation, in 1856. 

From this return, showing certain particulars in relation to pris- 
oners upon the Western Australian Convict Establishment, who, by 
the nature of their crimes, or by reason of their incorrigible character, 
were considered by the Superintendent, and are usually regarded 

at the Home Imperial Prisons, as ineligible for association with others, 
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we gather the following particulars. The total number in the return 
is 53, and of this total, 14 were for unnatural offences, for which 
the punishment is death. 

Of the 53, there were— 


Transported for life 22 
vs for 22 years os 1 
. for 21 years ge 2 
. for 20 years bee 2 
*s for 15 years 9 
7 for 14 years 7 


The other sentences were on men re-convicted in the Colony, for 
bad conduct, and varied from 18 months to 7 years, with hard la- 
bor and flogging. 

It appears to us that no amount of red tape, that no length of 
existence amongst sealing-wax and Government stationary, could 
make any man so careless of all results as these figures prove some 
body to have been, in sending out those men, whose conduct was 
infamous to the world, bad as bad could be in the prison, and fully 


as incorrigible in the Colony. 
We ought to have hung most of these 53 men—14 of them we 


could have hanged—there were others whose offences may be named, 
and we shall here insert some specimens :— 

Name—George Hanks, alias “ Ram,” alias Charles Rock; real 
name Whittaker. Nature of Crime—Burglary with violence ; sen- 
tence, “life.” Information as to past life—Convicted of burglary 
in 1850; sentenced, 10 years’ transportation; attempted to escape 
from Oxford Castle, while waiting for trial; escaped from Dartmoor 
Government Prison, 1851 ; attempted to escape from Oxford Castle, 
1852; attempted, from Portsmouth, 1854. Conduct in Western 
Australia—Three weeks bread and water; dark cells; 6 months 
in irons. 

Name—William Deane. Nature of Crime—Burglary ; after 
previous conviction of felony; also breach of prison rules, 22 years, 
(15,7). Information as to past life—March 1837, 6 months; 
February 1839, 14 days; June 1839, 2 months; June 1840, 7 
years, at Knutsford; January 1850, 12 months; January 1851, 1 
month ; 2 April 1853, 7 years; character, ‘very bad ;” embarked 
in cross-irons. Conduct in West Australia—Bread and water 7 days, 


cells; class suspended 3 months; admonished. 

Name—Teddy Kenny, Nature of Crime—Burglary, 15 years. 
Information as to past life—Conspired with four others to attack the 
turnkey, when unlocking, to effect their escape; two of the five 
made a violent attack upon the officer on the 19th August; the 


officer received several bruises on the head, body, and throat; they 
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threw him down, rifled his pockets, took the keys from him, and 
threatened to murder him; kept in close continement from the 19th 
to the 30th. Conduct in Western Australia—Bread and water 7 
days, cells; class suspended 3 months. 

Name—William M*Farlane, alas Jamieson, Brennan, Suith. 
Nature of Crime—Thett, by housebreaking, prison breach, and 
assault on an officer; 14 years. Information as to past life—Has 
been a very bad prisoner; not to be trusted; two years forfeited 
when removed from public works ; was transported about 14 years 
ago; is a dangerous character; broke out of Greenock prison 
before trial. The governor of Paisley prison states, “This man is 
the most dangerous character ever I had under my charge; it would 
be well that officers and others who come into contact with him be 
upon their guard.” Glasgow, most dangerous. Perth, incorrigible. 
Hulks, bad. Portsmouth, very bad. Millbank, bad. tecom- 
mended to be sent to Norfolk Island. No Record of conduct in the 
Colony. 

Name—Michael Fleming, alias Jones. Nature of crime—Steal- 
ing from the Person; 14 years. Information as to past life—A very 
bad-tempered and violent prisoner, and likely to give bad advice to 
other prisoners. July, 1843, 7 years; March, 1851, 18 months, 
highway robbery. Conduct in Western Australia. Bread and 
water 7 days, cells. Class suspended 8 months. Bread and water 
2 days, cells. Class suspended 1 month. Tobacco stopped. Class 
suspended 3 months. 

Name—James Cannon; this is the sweep who was so notorious 
about five years ago for assaulting the police. Nature of Crime— 
Assault with intent to murder; life. Jnformation as to past lije— 
Often for assaults upon the police; not to be trusted. No record of 
conduct in Western Australia. 

With these facts before him and they are not the worst cases, the 
reader can understand the condition to which Western Australia would 
be reduced if this system of Transportation were continued. Let hin 
calculate, if he can, how long the Colonists would endure this outrage 
on all justice, this sweeping away from our shore, where we could 
manage them cheaply and securely, if we could not reform them, 
those criminals whose offences made hanging on the highest gibbet 
in the universe too mild and too undegrading a punishment; we 
could have kept them safe and at a cheap rate here; we sent them 
to a Colony where we cannot hold them cheaply, and where we 
liberate them to the injury of the Colonists. , 

Why were they sent? Let Colonel Jebb answer. We quote his 
evidence given before the Select Committee of the House of Lords, 
on Transportation, 1856 ;— 
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“1182, Are you aware that some of the men who have been sent 
lately to western Australia had committed such flagrant offences, and 
appeared to be persons of such desperate character, that the authori- 
ties in the colony had been afraid to assign them to any one, or to 
turn them loose at all; and that they have felt it necessary to keep 
them in absolute confinement ? 
am quite aware that some have been sent of that character 

ately. 

1183. Chairman.] Are you aware that, from the schedules that 
have been laid before this Committee, it appears that some very 
atrocious criminals have been recently transported ? 

I have not seen those schedules. 

1184. It appears by the returns that the perpetrators of some 
most atrocious crimes have been selected to be sent to Western 
Australia: here is one man who had been guilty of rape upon his own 
daughter, and others with burglary with violence, and unnatural 
crime ? 

I stated that the class of prisoners sent to Western Australia 
differs from those sent in the first instance, but it arises chiefly from 
the much smaller number that are sentenced, It is generally under- 
stood that every man who is under sentence of transportation should 
be embarked if there is a place to which he can be transported, 
otherwise one sentence would be passed with the avowed intention 
of carrying out another. 

1185. It has been represented that in the first year you went upon 
the plan of selecting those whose conduct in prison gave you hopes 
of amendment ? 

Yes; we had a very large number to select from. ei 

1186. Now, as I understand, you have abandoned that principle? 

It is the duty of those who are administering the convict prisons 
to send away every man who is sentenced to transportation, if his 
health will permit it, ° : 

1187. Then are the Committee to understand, that the same option 
or power of selection which you formerly possessed is no longer in 
your hands ? 

Since the passing of this Act, and the commutation of all sentences 
of seven and ten years, the number disposable for Western Australia 
is very limited. F 

1188. You conceive this last Act to have deprived you of all choice, 
and that you have now no choice but to send away to Western Aus- 
tralia all such convicts whose health does not incapacitate them for 
the voyage ? 

That - the understanding I have at the present moment ; the 
number that are sentenced to transportation being now reduced to 
about 300 in a year, when an embarkation takcs place the whole of 


them might be sent. 
1189, Earl De Lawarr.] I understand you to say, 
discretion as to the selection of Convicts, but that the n 


Sent ? 
No discretion whatever ; I receive an order to embark 200 or 300 


men, and if those 200 or 300 are eligible, it is my duty to embark 
them all. 


that you have no 
iust all be 
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1190. Is not that a manifest violation of the understanding which 
was first come to with the colony of Western Australia? 

I have always felt that ; but until the present moment, when discussion 
has arisen upon it, I have received no instructions to keep back men who 
were guilty of any particular classes of crime. 

1191. You are of course not surprised to find that there have been 
many very serious complaints urged by the colonists on account of 
the violation of that understanding ? 

I think it is very likely ; it serves to show one of the objections to 
transportation, and the endeavour to carry out a system where the 
interests of the mother country are so manifestly different from those 
of the colony. The mother country wishes to get rid of its worst 
criminals, and to make punishment formidable : the colony wishes to 
receive the best, and to make them comfortable and happy. I look 
upon it that transportation, regarded in that point of view, cannot 
be safely relied upon as a deterring punishment. 


The following passage from Captain Henderson's (the Superin- 
tendent in Western Australia), evidence is appropriate now, as a 
rider to Colonel Jebb’s :— 


1009. I understand your opinion to be also that, if the former sys- 
tem of selected convicts was again adopted, Western Australia might 
advantageously receive, and usefully employ, even the whole number 
of convicts that we should desire to send out ? 

I think so, judging from the number-that are now sentenced to 
transportation. 

1010. Viscount Dungannon.] It is found that the convicts, whose 
crimes in this country were of a very enormous character, relapse 
again into crime in the colony, and are again brought up charged 
with crimes there ? 

Those men. in the return before the Committee, are all in prison 
now : those are not ticket-of-leave holders. In fact, I felt that they 
were unfit to be turned loose on the community: there is no doubt 
that there is a class of men who must be kept locked up. 

1011. Then are they kept entirely in confinement to work in 
gangs ? 

No, they work just the same as the others; but they belong to a 
class that I am certain, when they are turned adrift on the commu- 
nity, will commit the same crimes and come back again. They 
belong to a class of men that ought to be treated as lunatics, and 
kept locked up; that is the only way to keep them. 


Of course the Colonist would not take such, men as these, and 
accordingly the question at once was started—what are we to do 
with our Convicts? The writer in Meliora, referring to these diffi- 
culties, and to Colonel Jebb, states :—- 

«« What could be done? It was manifestly unjust and cruel to in- 
flict on any man a punishment more severe than that to which he had 
been sentenced ; and to keep a man, condemned to seven, or ten, or 
twenty years’ transportation, in prison in this country for the same . 
period, would have becn a far severer punishment, even had there 
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been sufficient prison accomodation, and that, too, inflicted without 
the intervention of judge or jury. Fortunately for the country, 
when the difficulty occurred, our convict system was presided over 
by one peculiarly fitted to meet and overcome it. Colonel Jebb, the 
chairman of the General Board of Directors of Convict Prisons, had 
for many years devoted his whole energies to the cause of prison dis- 
cipline ; and no'man, since the days of John Howard, has done so 
much for its improvement, to the advantage alike of criminals and 
of society. In his labours he was cordially supported by the other 
members of the Board, and still more efficiently by the governors 
and chaplains of the various convict and other large prisons in Bri- 
tain. He has been the founder of a new school of prison discipline, 
in which he has trained many who are now carrying out his princi- 
ples, more or less perfectly, in various important prisons. The 
frish Directors, Captain Crofton, Captain Whitty, Captain Knight, 
all studied under him, and acquired his system, which they carried over 
to Ireland with excellent effect, so far as they adhered strictly to the 
principles of their model.” 


The portion of this extract which we have italicised, is as beauti- 
ful a specimen of that art on which Mr. Puff prided himself as we 
have met for a long time; but the fun of it is, that it is all wrong. 
Captain Crofton never held office under Colonel Jebb, was never in 
the Convict department until he came to Ireland as chairman of the 
Board of Directors. Captain Knight retired from the government 
service in 1856; Captain Whitty, who succeeded Captain Knight, 
was subordinate in rank to Colonel Jebb whilst serving in England ; 
but that Captain Whitty owes anything to Colonel Jebb, sounds to 
those who knew men and facts, very like a statement that Lord 
Clyde is deeply indebted to the system and plans of his Royal High- 
ness the Commander in Chief. There is an omission in the passage 
quoted, of the name of Mr. John Lentaigne, who has been a Director 
since the formation of the Board, and to whom the greater portion 
of the success of the Irish system in the reformation of Female Con- 


victs is due. 
The writer in Meliora thus continues :— 


“ bb’ lan was that of ‘release on order of license,’ 
Colonel Jebb’s new plan w + 1858, by 16 and 17. Vict. 


which was sanctioned by law in Augus a. 
" J ; leased under it in October of 


cap 99, and the first prisoners were releas ; 
the samé year. It is impossible to ascertain how the name ‘ ticket- 


of-leave’ originated ; it does not occur in the statute, but it was 


speedily in every one’s mouth, : ‘ ticket-of | t 
rature of the day, the popular idea of it was, a ‘ ticket-of leave to 
commit crimes.’ In deciding on the demerits of this s stem, the 
public overlooked everything beyond nr prev a = “ sees’ 
wes : > s forgotten that these * ticket-0l- , 
Mid hed he el? ie fe : e of the criminals constantly at 


formed only a very small per centa jinals ¢o 
large, and living ay their crimes, These amount, in Britain, to about 





and to judge from the temporary lite- 
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150,000 ; the number of licenses annually granted while the system 
was in operation was about 3000, or two per cent. on the whole 
number. It was also taken for granted, that these men were the 
worst and most desperate characters, all of them bloodthirsty ruffians, 
ready to perpetrate any atrocity. The very reverse was the case. 
Most of those thus liberated were rather past the prime of life, and 
had been greatly subdued by their time in prison, so that, in very 
many cases, their motives to crime, and their taste for it, had greatly 
abated if not altogether disappeared.” 


Now here we have it plainly stated, that the Ticket-of-Leave sys- 
tem was the production of the “heaven-born” colonel. We are 
told that in 1856-57, the total number of licensed men detected in 
crime was only 18 per cent, or, out of 7335 licensed, 1319 forfeited 
their licenses. But how many licensed men were Not detected. If 
only 18 per cent relapsed in 1856-57, why was England convulsed 
with fear, why did the Times thunder, and the nursery-maids sub- 
stitute Ticket-of-Leave men for“ old Bogy,” in quieting naughty child- 
ren, Plainly because, although Colonel Jebb caught 18 of his re- 
lapsed ‘Ticket-holders, the more fortunate of their fellows were run- 
ning through England, robbing, or murdering, or garrotting. 
Eighteen, only 18 relapses, whilst Mettray cannot reform 90 per 
cent, with all its appliances: 18 per cent! ‘only 18 per cent! and 
this from the class to which the Convicts already particularised 
belonged; from a class, be it always remembered, who received a 
Ticket-of-Leave, not as the reward of good-conduct, of reformed 
life, tested in its soundness and depth, but merely as a document, 
shewing that the holder had spent a certain portion of time‘in prison, 
and was, on that account, turned out upon the world. As Sir George 
Grey well expressed it—‘‘ There is an erroneous impression that a 
Ticket-of-Leave is a certificate of good character, and that those men 
only obtain it who can prove that they are reformed. There was 
never a more fallacious idea. It is very desirable that the illusion 
should be dispelled, that the holder of a Ticket-of-Leave is ascertained 
to be less likely to relapse into crime than any other discharged 
criminal.”* Of course it was no proof of character, and yet only 18 
per cent relapsed; and this wonderful result of catching 18, was 
brought about in the following manner :—The Ticket-of-Leave 1s 
made out; the man is accompanied to the railway station by the 
officer ; he is sent back to the very place in which his crime was 
committed ; his return is not notified to the local police. He arrives 
at the end of his journey ; he may be well inclined ; but work is hard 
to be procured ; still he continues honest ; he may even obtain em- 
ployment at once; but then he may lose it if his master discovers 
that he is a Ticket-of-Leave man; and having no Patronage So- 








* See this whole topic most elaborately ‘treated in Mr. Recorder 
Hill’s “ Repression of Crime,” p. 655. 
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viety to aid him, he falls back amongst his old companions. But he 
may not have been well inclined. The police authorities send him 
back to his original haunts, and leave him to himself. They know 
that he is without honest means of support ; they see him with the 
worst class of rogues ; two police officers declared, before the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, of 1856, that they would not 
consider themselves called upon to arrest any Ticket-of-Leave man, 
unless he had committed a new offence, even though he had forfeited 
his license by open breaches of every condition endorsed upon it. 

For example, Police Sergeant Mark Loome has been fourteen 
years in the Metropolitan Police. He knows all the thieves and 
Ticket-of-Leave men. He knows one man who has been back 
about four months on Ticket-of-Leave from either Bermuda or 
Gibraltar, and he has not less than twenty boys and girls, of ages 
between twelve and sixteen years, engaged under his able tuition in 
stealing, and one of the pupils was up for trial whilst the witness 
was being examined. 

Now, it is very remarkable that Sergeant Loome was on such 
good terms with this man that he had frequently seen his Ticket-of- 
Leave ; he knew all about the twenty boys and girls; he knew that 
many Ticket-of-Leave men, fearing a re-conviction, do not them- 
selves appear in the world of crime, but prefer to devote their 
scoundrel genius to the instruction of a future race of rogues. But 
Sergeant Mark Loome is not to blame ; Colonel Jebb, and the Home 
Office, and Sir Richard Mayne, K.C.B., are the persons who have 
permitted the Ticket-of-Leave men to break, with impunity, those 
conditions which make the License a protection to the public. Here 
we have the chief officer of the London Police declaring that he thinks 
he never saw a Ticket-of-leave, and that he did not know what con- 
ditions were endorsed upon it. This evidence of Sir Richard Mayne 
is so astounding, and shows so clearly why the Ticket-of-Leave 
system has proved unsatisfactory in England, we feel bound to insert 
it here :— 


3459. Mr. Ker Seymer.] 1 find these words endorsed on the 
ticket-of-leave, ‘ The power of revoking or altering the license of a 
convict will most certainly be exercised in case of his misconduct. 
To produce a forfeiture of the license it is by no means necessary 
that the holder should be convicted of any new offence. If he asso- 
ciates with notoriously bad characters, leads an idle and dissolute 
life, or has no visible means of obtaining an honest livelihood, &c., 
it will be assumed that he is about to relapse into crime, and he will 
be at once apprehended and re-committed to prison, under his origi- 
nal sentence.’ Is that latter part ever carried out ?—I am not able 
to answer that question ; that should be better known to the authori- 
ties at the Home Office; but as far as 1 know, my belief is that it is 


not carried out. 
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3460. Do you report persons answering to this description to the 
Home Secretary ?—I have reported some. 

2461. You do not make it your business to report all persons who 
answer to the endorsement upon the back of the ticket-of-leave to 
the Home Secretary ?-No, I have not done so. JZ do not think ] 
ever saw a ticket-of-leave, and I never had, officially, an exact notice 
of what the words were. 

3462. Then you have had no instructions upon the subject ?—_No. 

3463. These being the terms on which these men are at large, do 
you not think it would be a great check upon their misconduct if 
they knew that the conditions of the ticket-of-leave would be en. 
forced ?—] think it would. 

464, Mr. Massey.) Would not that involve a great deal of sure 
veillance on the part of the police, which it is most desirable to 
avoid ?—That is a difficulty of another kind ; it would, 

3465. Mr. Ker Seymer.] Supposing it is better not to enforce that 
condition, would it not be better to erase it from the back of the 
ticket-of-leave ?—J did not know that that endorsement was on the 
ticket-of-leave.”’ 


Here we have the whole secret of the so-called failure of the 
system—of the system never tried, never tested, because its vital 
principle was systematically ignored by the Home Office, and ignor- 
ently neglected or despised by the police authorities. Not alone in 
England has the system been thus abused, but it has been equally 
mismanaged, or rather not managed at all, in Scotland. Every 
protection and security were ensured by the conditions in the endorse- 
ment, but through the non-observance of these very conditions the 
system has fallen into disrepute ; and obloquy and fear are excited 
by even the name of a Ticket-of-Leave. 

Thus it was that only 18 Ticket-of-Leave men were caught and 
identified as relapsed, and thus we have the triumph of Colonel Jebb, 
and the victory of negative statistics, over facts, common sense, aud 
common honesty of purpose. 

Whilst the people of England were being frightened, whilst re- 
volvers were going up, and sub-urban residences going down, through 
the agency of Colonel Jebb and his Ticket-of-Leave men, the Direc- 
tors of Convict Prisons in Ireland were founding those Intermediate 
prisons which have made their system as celebrated as it is admirable. 
Here it is that the-writer in Afcliora chiefly distinguishes himself. 
Having claimed for the Colonel the honor of being the man who 
has done more for prison discipline than any man since the days of 
Howard ; having made him the teacher of Captains Crofton, Whitty, 
and Knight, and the framer of the Ticket-of-Leave system, (it re- 
minds one of Boyle, ‘* the father of Chemistry and uncle of the Karl 
of Cork”) he now claims for him a new title to the nation’s gratitude 
in the following swelling passage :—‘* A very important part of the 
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system remains to be noticed, viz., ‘intermediate prisons,’ and to 
Colonel Jebb we believe we are mainly, if not wholly, indebted for 
them. They sprang up as the natural, almost the necessary, result 
of his improved system of treating the inmates of convict prisons, 
All who had bestowed attention on the subject knew that, however 
carefully he might be trained, every prisoner was exposed to 
extreme danger after liberation.” 

What sprang up? what was there in Colonel Jebb’s failures ? 
Surely his, so called Intermediate Stages were no more like 
the Irish Intermediate establishment than Portland is like Spike- 
island. Colonel Jebb kept his man in prison, within the walls, to 
the last; the chaplain and the school-master had their full innings 
at him; they talked him intoa hot house morality, but when he came 
out who knew his history ? such asystem as this it was that gave Uria 
Heep and Never too late to Mend to the world; and furnished Punch 
with those sad and bitter Lays of the Convict, with which the public 
were amused in 1856. Even whilst Colonel Jebb was making 
his experiment, he experienced a failure, for the Colonel, like another 
famous guardian of thieves, honest Dogberry, ‘hath had losses,” as 
we are told in Meliora :— 

‘One experiment tried at Portland, as a further step in prepara- 
tion, signally failed, as might, indeed, have been anticipated—viz., 
associating a large number in one dormitory during night. It was 
offered as a reward fo the best-conducted men; and the convincing 
proof of its failure is found in the fact, that the best men soon peti- 
tioned to be permitted again to occupy their solitary night cells, and 
thus escape the contamination to which they were exposed.” 

This is rather a bad specimen of the results of Colonel Jebb’s 
system, almost as bad as that recorded in the Southern Times, of 


November 27, a Weymouth paper :— 


“ Return of Convicts to Portland Prison.—About 80 of the convicts 
who were sent from Portland a few weeks ago in consequence of the 
part they took in the emeute, having undergone a few weeks soutary 
confinement in Millbank Penitentiary and Pentonville Model Prison, 
were returned on Wednesday to their former quarters. When they 
arrived at the Waterloo station, and found that they were to be taken 
back to Portland, some of them expressed, in very forcible language, 
their determination not to go, and it was with great difficulty, and 
after considerable delay,that they were got into the Railway carriages, 
having first been divided into two parties. A telegraphic message 
was despatched to the prison at Portland, informing the Reve 
Captain Clay, of the resistance made by the convicts, and he sent o 
to H. M. S. « Blenheim,’ lying in the Portland harbour, for force, in 
case of any serious difficulty occurring in conducting the convicts 
from the terminus to Weymouth. The first detachment of edie 
arrived in the afternoon, tolerably quiet, and under a comparative y 
small escort. A strong guard, however, had to be provided in Lon- 
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don to accompany the second gang, numbering 48 convicts, and on 
their way from Weymouth to Portland they were met by 60 marines 
and a body of the sailors of the ‘ Blenheim,’ dragging along one of the 
ship’s guns. Under this escort, they were marched through Portland, 
shouting, yelling, and swearing with great energy. From the ex- 
pressions they used, it would appear that they estimated the horrors of 
solitary confinement in Millbank or Pentonville, as light in comparison 
with the prospects of a return to Portland, These men, we believe, 
were not among the number who were flogged for insubordination ; 
the only punishment they have had has been a few weeks’ solitary im- 
prisonment. It seems avery questionable policy to give such rebellious 
spirits a chance of raising another riot in the prison, though the ex- 
cellent discipline maintained there, and the vigilance of the officials, 
will, no doubt, prevent anything so serious as the outbreak which 
recently occurred.” 


In dealing with the history of the Intermediate Prisons in Ireland 
the writer in Melora is either ignorant or ingeniously disingenuous. 
Whilst quoting all Colonel Jebb’s arguments against the Irish sys- 
tem, quoting them indeed in a style so like the Colonel’s own, that 
we can almost suppose the Colonel the writer—Captain Crofton’s com- 
plete answer to these objections is ignored, Mr. Recorder Hill’s pa- 
per on Irish Convict Prisons is not even mentioned, and Captain 
Crofton’s paper, to which we have above drawn attention, is not 
once referred to, and thus all notice of the discussion and resolution 
of the Liverpool meeting is very opportunely shirked. 

The readers of Meliora are informed, by a writer professing to have 
read the arguments of Colonel Jebb and Captain Crofton, that the 
men go out to work under the careful superintendence of the police 
and prison officers, as well as of their employer. This is certainly 
the most astounding piece of downright mis-statement we have 
come upon since the discovery that Colonel Jebb invented the Inter- 
mediate Prisons. Not a single man ever went to work under the 
care of the police. Not a single man was ever watched more closely 
by his employer than any other person in the same employment, and 
the sole check is in the zeal of Mr. Organ, and in the system, now 
fully appreciated by the men themselves, of self-registration with the 
police. Credit is given to Captain Crofton for his industry and dis- 
crimination in individualizing the men,but it is objected that by allow- 
ing some to sleep in associated rooms he returns to the system of 
dealing with them in masses—clearly he does, but after individual- 
ization, after he has probed their minds and dispositions, after he 
lias separated those with characters like the marine and artillery 
cuarded victims of Portland, if he has such, from the really well-inten- 
tioned convict: from the men who are, as Mr, Organ, the Lecturer, 
states, like those of their class of life out of prison. At this state- 
ment of Mr. Organ, that well conducted conyicts are not in any respect 
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of mind, morals, passion or feeling different from those of the same class of 
life outside, the writer in Meliora expresses astonishment. Why, we 
know not, for Mr. Organ particularizes the well-conducted, that is 
those men in whom good dispositions have been fostered, or in whose 
hearts repentance has its healing, cleansing fountains : Mr. Organ can 
find such men, because the convict has been treated, from the day of 
entrance into a convict prison, as a reasonable, accountable man, never 
as a spiritless brute, or as an overgrown mindless baby. Thus it is that 
Captain Crofton has succeeded, and thus it is that he is able toshow 
such results, not by negative, but very positive statistics, as these :— 
Discharged from intermediate prisons since January, 1856 . 1,327 


Of whom unconditionally . . . . . . Sil 
- Gimomee . . . ee et Sl Ue 
— 1,327 
Of the 511, only5 have returned to convict prisons, or one per cent. 
Of the 816, only 30 have been re-committed, or not quite 4 per 
cent., and 15 more have lost their licenses from failure to report 
themselves, drunkenness, &c., &c. 

Ah! but says the Colonel’s friend in Meliora, the Lord Lieuten- 
ant used to attend at Smithfield and encourage the men by his ap- 
proval, and he had in his hands the power to commute sentences, or 
he could pardon. No doubt this is quite true, but Lord Carlis'e never 
pardoned or commuted the sentence of a single man. He listened to 
the Lectures, and he looked at the copy-books ; instead of a Lord 
Burleigh shake of the head, he hada quiet good-humored nod 
when retiring, and all the magic that belonged to a visit from Lord 
Carlisle was the “ magic of kindness”, and this could extend to 
Smithfield only. 

Another point raised by the writer against the success of the 
Intermediate Prisons in Ireland, is, that employment is easily 
obtained for the convicts on liberation in Ireland, because ‘ the fact 
of his having been in prison, ts not felt to be so damaging to his 
character in the one country as in the other.” This is too monstrous 
a misstatement to be permitted to pass unanswered. This whole 
country is stigmatized, to the readers of Meliora, as caring less 
for the loss of character than England. This statement was made 
and urged against the success of the Irish system previous to the 
Liverpool Meeting, and at that meeting we, ourselves, asked Captain 
Crofton in the course of the discussion upon his paper—“ Do you 
consider that it is easier to obtain employment for liberated convicts 
in Ireland than in England?” Captain Crofton’s answer was “No.” 
We asked, “Do you find that employers in Ireland are less unwil- 
ling to engage the services of a convicted criminal than in 
England ?” The answer was, “ They are just as unwilling.” “ Then,” 
said Lord Brougham, who sat beside Lord Carlisle, the President of 
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the Section—‘“* I suppose, Captain Crofton, we may say the Irish 
employers are not more enamoured of ticket-of-leave men than the 
English ?” ‘ Just so, my Lord,” was the answer. This we think 
was conclusive ; if it required confirmation, we could ourselves give 
many a record of days of hard work in endeavouring to secure em- 
ployment for the men, until they had proved to the employers the 
excellence of the system carried out in the Irish Intermediate 
Prisons. 

This charge against Ireland was first started by Colonel Jebb, in 
his Report of 1858, on the Irish system, and has been repeated by 
two anonymous partizans, in letters to newspapers and in pamphlets 
gratuitiously scattered in every influential quarter in England and in 
the most influential quarters in continental Europe. 

Next, it is objected, these men coming together must do wrong; 
the writer in Melora, puts it thus :—‘ Many of them—the great 
majority—may be desirous to do well, but the presence of even two 
or four per cent. of evildoers endangers the whole ;_ the oaths or filthy 
expressions used by one or two will pollute the minds of all present : 
they cannot escape, and why unnecessarily expose them? ‘The as- 
sociated room is a completely retrograde movement. An associated 
dormitory is an evil thing, even for men who have never been con- 
victs, for men of more than average good character.” This may be 
quite true of the Portland man, and was, we dare say, found to be 
true in that woeful failure of Colonel Jebb’s, at Portland, when he 
tried what he called an intermediate stage, and in which the well- 
disposed men, found themselves contaminated by association with 
equally, as far as prison character went, well-conducted prisoners ; 
but surely Irish successes are not to be judged by English failures. 
Let it be shown that Captain Crofton’s statements as to the conduct 
of the man, the individualized man, and there are no others, in 
association, is of that character indicated in Meliora, and we shall 
say Captain Crofton is as incapable as Colonel Jebb ; but, until this 
is done, we shall contend that the person who re-writes Colonel 
Jebb’s report in Meliora is writing simple, unadulterated nonsense, 
or repeating statements proved to be as groundless as they are 
absurd. 

Most of our readers are aware that the men in Smithfield are sent 
out, in turn, as messengers ; that they are alluwedto buy, with a por- 
tion of their prison earnings, such additions or luxuries, as cockles, 
tobacco, a salt herring, or a moral pocket-handkerchief. The man 
who is on out duty for the week, buys these things for the men who 
work inside; he has their pennies, and he has his own, yet he 
does not cheat them, he does not break the rule against entering 4 
public-house, he does not buy whiskey for himself or for his com- 
panions ; thus he learns to resist all the temptations which it is possi- 
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ble to place before him, and precisely such temptations as he should 
be able to meet, fight against, and conquer, were he a free man. Yet 
the writer in Meliora, objects thus :— 

‘One objection to the whole plan is, that it is evidently intended 
to act by exposing the men first to small temptations ; but the 
greatest knaves are the very men who would most successfully pass 
through such an ordeal. Many of them have great self-control when 
it suits their purpose, and would despise themselves if they yielded 
to petty temptations.” 

What on earth does the man want? Surely Captain Crofton is 
not tomake his Prison Governors so many Lockets ; surely Polly and 
Lucy, and Jenny Diver, and Mrs. Coaxer are not to be introduced 
into the Intermediate Prison in order to test the reformation of the 
Macheaths and Filchs of owr day. Unless this is intended we do 
not see how larger temptations than Captain Crofton’s so called 
** Kirst, or Small Temptations” can be reasonably looked for or sug- 
gested. 

We have treated this question more as the “ Jebb and Crofton 
controversy,” more as a dispute between two officials, than as a great 
public topic, full of interest and of importance to the Nation. But, 
after all, this personal character of a national question is that pecu- 
liar phase which frequently, in these kingdoms, gives vitality and 
vigor to a good cause, and insures success to a sound system. Thus 
it was with Watt, thus with George Stephenson, thus with Rowland 
Hill, thus with every man who has tried to serve his country through 
new ideas, new systems, or new combinations of existing things,— and 
so it is now with Captain Crofton, whose whole system resolves 
itself into these six following points :—First, that the action of go- 
vernment in the prevention and punishment of crime is paternal ; 
second, that the object of punishment is reformatory and not venge- 
ful ; third, that the law of reformation, in the State as in the family, 
is the law of kindness; fourth, that as criminals differ in age and 
experience as criminals, they should be treated accordingly ; fifth, 
that prisons and gaols are not, in their essence, Reformatory Institu- 
tions, and only become so by means of circumstances not necessarily 
nor ordinarily acting—the prison being a battle-field between Vice 
and Virtue, with the odds of position and numbers on the side of 
Vice ; and consequently and finally, that since prisons ordinarily canonly 
exert a feeble moral influence on their inmates, and fail as Refor- 
matory Institutions, on the whole, we ought to search for a new and 
different agency, and if we find one, put it in use. We have found 
an agency, Hope, which we can use, if we will, effectively. 

















LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


A Letter from Mrs. E. W., Richmond, to the Editor, on some 
very important matters. 


Richmond, June 8, 1858. 
My DEAR Sir, 


I thought my second letter to you would have been my 
last, but as you think it important to the cause just now 
under consideration, that I should write what I had detailed 
to you viva voce, I submit. You have the right to guide 
in this matter. Your efforts have gained nearly all the 
friends who have helped, or are about to help, the poor 
reformed prisoners in this country. Wherever the Irisu 
QUARTERLY is read, there, the a adits in favour of the 
penitent, and the neglected, houseless child, has excited in 
some kind heart, hitherto indifferent (because ignorant or 
heedless), an impulse to aid, and make amends for past 
neglect by active sympathy with those, now enlisted by 
your exertions for the coming struggle. 

Here then are my facts :— 

You remember my telling you of my anxiety to place 
ihe last of our five reformatory girls ; how she was become 
a heavy charge to us, after the other interns had been 
laced, her circumstances. being more difficult to conquer 
than the other girls, as she had not passed through Golden 
Bridge Reformatory, but came to us from Cork prison. 
An excellent place had been offered to her, but on condition 
that I should call, and express personally what I had 
already written in her discharge. I feared to visit as | 
knew I should be catechised as to her previous places of 
abode, and, therefore, was obliged to decline. 

However, thank God, we still held on, giving her sufhi- 
cient to pay for her support weekly, hoping for providential 
help from some quarter. Affairs were in this condition 
when, one day, she came to see me, and said quite suddenly, 
‘‘O ma’am, | have something to tell you!” She looked 
so embarrassed and agitated, and fixed her eyes on me in 
such a supplicating manner that I feared she had got into 
some scrape, and I said, ‘‘ What is the matter, chi d? tell 


ine now at once!” ‘ Why, ma’am, I want you to give me 
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leave to get married!” I was confounded, for the fear of 
such a possibility for one of our poor girls had often haunted 
me, for of course the difficulty would then really commence, 
Concealing my anxiety, I said of course she knew how 
pleased I should feel at having her happily settled in a 
home of her own, and I then asked how it came to pass— 
who it was that wished to marry her. She answered that 
it was N , brother to one of our Industrial children, 
who had taken a ‘liking to her way of going on,” and was 
coming to see me to ask my leave, as Susan had accepted 
him on the condition that I should consent. I at once 
asked if she had told him her previous history. ‘ No.” 
‘Well then, my poor child, he must be made aware of if 
without further delay!” I felt for the poor girl, but I had 
but one way to act, so after a long talk she consented that 
I should tell him when he came in the evening as 
agreed. Here was a painful task. He was waiting for 
her allthis time outside my door. ‘ O ma’am, how will I 
ever look in his face again?” I comforted her as well as I 
could, persuaded her it was better he should give her up, 
than lose faith and trust after marriage. She left me then, 
she said, with a load off her heart. 

In the evening came the “boy.” He began by detailing 
to me all the virtues he discovered in Susan. How good 
and industrious she was, always steady and quiet, no taste 
for gadding or ‘‘ cosheering” like the women of Mud Island. 
How she was able to earn her bread (she had made a gown 
for his sister, and was sometimes engaged out of the school 
for a day’s work in the neighbourhood) ; in fine he wished 
to marry her, and he hoped to make her a good husband. 
And then he dilated on all Ais own virtues. How he worked 
always with his father, never asking a penny from him, 
giving him his earnings, and only accepting, in return, 
food and clothes. How he was a country boy, and mixed 
with none of the people about Mud Island. How it was 
now time for him to settle and do for himself, and much 
more that would be too long to write. Well, it was now 
my turn. I began by putting fear into his very heart, 
when I asked him did he know what Susan had been before 
I took her into my institution? How he changed, and 
how troubled and frightened his countenance became! | 
watched him anxiously, while I prepared him to hear, what 
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I felt would be the worst to him; and then, having pledged 
him to keep her secret, | unfolded my tale as gently as | 


could ; after which L insisted on his considering himself 


pertectly free, and begeed he would take time to think over 
the matter. His first words were, ‘O ma’am, why did 
you tell me?” Then, after I had explained all the truth- 
fulness and trust required between husband and wife, “well,” 
said he, ‘‘I believe you are right, sure you have experience 
on the matter ; ma’am you have an honest mind.” His 
next question was, ‘‘ Does any body know this but you ?” 
I had to say “Yes.” “ Does my father know it?” ‘ No.” 
“ Does your servant?” (she had been inthe Industrial Insti- 
tution). “No.” TIT felt the ground was giving way, and 
then I desired he would go home, and come to me in three 
days’ time, but until then he should not speak to Susan 
after now leaving my door with her (as it seems she had 
conducted him to my house). 

The third evening he came to me in my garden—‘“‘ Well, 
what have you decided ?” he smiled and said, ‘1 don’t care 
one fig about what happened! Susan is a good girl, and 
if God gives us a family she will rear her children well on 
account of all she has gone through !”’ 

I need not tell you how rejoiced I felt. He then spoke 
to me of her sister (who had been imprisoned on account of 
concealing the money Susan had stolen), praised her, and 
said she should always find a home with him whenever she 
left service. Then he talked over the future plans, and I 
announced to him that Mrs. A and I had decided on 
giving Susan a present of a mangle. What a settlement ! 
i wish you saw the joy the said mangle has caused. Then 
we had a long talk of how the father was to be told, as [ 
feared much he would not be pleased at the notion of losing 
the son’s earnings. However, the bridegroom elect could 
see no difficulty ; he was sure his father would be kind and 
reasonable. After school the next day, I peeped into 
Susan’s room, to see how she was going on. 1 was struck 
by the expression of her countenance, she had become 
really handsome, so much hope dawning, and such a load 
taken off her heart, for N savs he will love and protect 








her, in the face of the whole world, and cares little even if 


her secret should come tolight. . 
She caught hold of my hand, kissed it, and burst into 
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tears. ‘‘ How can I ever thank you for all you have done 
for me,” and she sobbed as if in real sorrow. ‘‘ But Susan, 
why such tears, surely you should feel very happy now.” 
“But, ma'am, am | not going to leave you, my best 
friend?” I felt indeed touched, to think of the poor girl 
giving me a thought under such circumstances. How deep 
are the feelings of our poor, and how far short do we, pros- 
perous ones, fall of their real refinement of heart! 1 must 
not fill your pages with the “second volume” of my tale, 
for true to romance life (though mine is literally written as 
it occurred), a cloud came on. The father objected—the 
son sulked, and when he came to complain of all his family 
to me, he listened to my suggestion of throwing himself on 
his mother’s heart. Of course she responded and all was 
brought to joy again; she called to the school to bless her 
future daughter, and the young couple were married last 
‘Thursday. 

Now need Iadd one word more? Surely this little story 
is the best proof that can be given of the advantages of 
Extern Industrial Schools attached to Reformatories or 
Union Workhouses. Are they not more simple, and more 
productive of good than the Holloway system of ‘‘ Emi- 
gration, a resource in all imaginable difficulties.” Of 
course there will be many cases where it will be desirable 
and absolutely necessary to leave Ireland, but 1 cannot at 
all understand why emigration should be held forth as the 
great boon to the reformed prisoner. If the reformation be 
sincere and complete, why should we send away useful 
subjects. Half the money spent on the journey and trous- 
seau would give comfort and prosperity to many, while 
settling them once more in respectable, though struggling 
positions. If the reform has not been sincere, why then 
give money to send them away. Let them be watched 
and made honest, at least secured at once, and forced to 
contribute to the public service by some prescribed and 
useful labour. It is impossible, if the subject be seriously 
considered, that means may not be found to classify such 
prisoners, so as to preserve the order of treatment presumed 
to be necessary (though apparently so very indulgent) tor 
those who have injured society. 

Being a woman, and consequently by the fact deprived of 
the rights of private judgment on a subject so important, I 
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must not permit myself to pronounce on this oft discussed 


matter, yet I cannot conceal how often I have asked myself 


the question—What gives the right of prisoners to the 
most nutritious food and the greatest care of their comfort 
and well-being morally and physically, as compared to the 
claims of the honest and innocent poor in the unions? 

Why do I read so often the recommendations of the 
humane and even worldly-minded, that care should be 
taken to preserve the health of the prisoners in its fullest 
enjoyment? While again obliged to remark in daily ac- 
counts of meetings of guardians discussions—and_recrimi- 
nations and attacks—even accusations of too much indul- 
gence, whenever an attempt be made to give the pauper 
more than will preserve life in sufficient vigour to prevent 
the necessity of an entrance into hospital where the food 
should be given more abundantly. Of course, I suppose, 
this is right and necessary, or it should not be tolerated by 
so many benevolent and good heads and hearts. I give up 
the point as a political-economy-mystery far beyond my 
comprehension—thankful that I am not obliged to believe 
it, and hopeful that the time may come when it will not 
exist. But having the Y tages I should deem myself 
culpable if I did not add my pleading to all and each of 
those who have become aware of the frightful fate destined 
for our young girls in the unions, and cry aloud for some 
help—some change in this dreadful training to immorality 
and wretchedness which the present system has been de- 
clared to engender. I dare not trust my pen on this sub- 
ject, for a woman could not treat it calinly, the wrong to 
her sex is too deep for utterance. It is inconceivable that 
such a state of things should exist under a queen, whose 
character of mother, wife, and daughter, is so justly a sub- 
ject of her people’s pride. She does not know how her 
poor girls are neglected, corrupted, and that under the roof 
so falsely called a refuge provided for helpless misery. 

But to turn to another side—another picture. I have 
copied for you from Julia Kavanagh’s Women of Christianity 
a short history. Her book is one which no lady who can 
afford herself any ordinary luxury, should be without pur- 
chasing for her private study. It will be found interesting 
to all, to the saint, or the worldling, or the heroine. The 


life now presented suggests so much that is mane to 
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the subject now under consideration that its value alone 
will give some idea of thr appreciation the book deserves. 
It is full of suggestions to the thinker, and above all to the 
doer. 

It appears to me to solve many questions or rather dif- 
ficulties—Rosa Govona should be the model, if not the 
patron saint of Industrial Schools. * 


Yours always sincerely, 


EB. OW. 


P, S.—E. W. has received so much indulgence from the 
reviewers of the Quarterly, that she hopes they will not 
attribute it to vain presumption in bege@ing that if any 
notice be made of this letter, care should be taken that no 
allusion be made to the whereabouts of her ‘ happy pair,” 
as the newspapers circulate even in Mud Island, and it is 
best not to set gossips guessing. 





* On the northern side of the Ligurian Appenines, in the basin 
formed by the Upper Tanaro, extends the district of Mondovi, a 
province of the Sardinian states. Surrounded by a fertile tract of 


land, rich in corn, vines, mulberry trees, and cattle, rises the chief 


town, Mondovi. It is built partly on the bank of the Ellero, partly 
on a hill which rises above the river. It can boast of a strong castle, 
several churches and convents, a seminary, a college, various manu- 
factories, and some fifteen thousand inhabitants. 

In this quiet place there lived, in the course of the last century, a 
young orphan girl, of the name of Rosa Govona. She excelled in 
needlework, her only means of support ; she never cared for pleasure, 
and thought not of marriage ; grave, mild, and silent, she lived 
alone, in the dignity of labour and the honor of womanhood. 

Towards the year 1746, Rosa, being then in her thirtieth year, 
happened to meet a young girl, an orphan like herself, who was des- 
titute, and without the means of earning a livelihood. The sight grieved 
her compassionate heart, and shocked her feminine delicacy. She took 
home the young stranger, and addressing her in language of scriptural 
simplicity, ** Here,” said she, pointing to her humble dwelling, ‘ here 
shalt thou abide with me: thou shalt sleep in my bed; thou shalt 
drink from my cup, and thou shalt live by the labour of thine own 
hands.” ‘This last clause, comprising independence and self respect, 
was one of the must cherished points in the creed of Rosa. Pleased 
with the docility and industry of her young guest, she conceived the 
project of a female association, based on the principles of labour 
and mutual aid. Ere long the girl of Mondovi was surrounded by 
a society of young and unprotected single women, who dwelt beneath 
the same roof, and laboured diligently for their livelihood. 

This association, being something quite novel in Mondovi, was 
naturally attacked ; the wise derided and censured it; grave 1mpu- 
tations were cast on the morals of Rosa and her companions, and 
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libertine young men followed and insulted them whenever they left 
their home. Their prudent silence, and, above all, their blameless 
life, at length prevailed over calumny; and _ they were allowed to 
live and labour in peace: nay, more, the authorities of Mondovi, 
seized with a sudden fit of official zeal, repaired their long neglect 
of an institution reflecting so much honour on the community 
with which it had originated, by offering Rosa, whose abode 
had now grown too narrow, a house in the plain of Carcassona. This 
she readily accepted, and was soon surrounded by seventy young girls. 
She obtained another and larger house in the plain of Brao; but, 
extending her views with her means, Rosa no longer confined the 
labours of her friends to the common tasks of needlework ; the house 
of Brao became a real factory for the manufacture of woollen stuffs. 
Nine years had now elapsed since Rosa first took home the orphan 
girl. She might well have rested satisfied with what she had done ; 
but, consulting only her zeal and anxious wish of spreading the good 
effects of her system, she set off for Turin in the year 1755. 

Rosa Govona entered the capital of Piedmont, with no other pro- 
tection than her own strong faith, and no higher recommendation 
than the two or three young girls who accompanied her. She simply 
explained her project, and asked for an asylum. The fathers of the 
oratory of St. Philip gave her a few rooms “ for the love of God,” 
and the military depot sent her tables and straw mattresses. Rosa 
and her companions were quite satisfied, and establishing themselves 
in their new abode, they cheerfully set to work. 

The fact became known, and attracted attention. On the sugges- 
tion of his financial minister, Count of Gregory, Charles Emanuel 
III. assigned Rosa and her companions a large building, belunging to 
a religious brotherhood recently suppressed. ‘The house was soon 
filled with forsaken orphan girls. The king read and approved the 
judicious rules laid down by Rosa, and ordered the factories of the 
establishment to be organised and registered by the magistrates ap- 
pointed to superintend commercial matters. 

From that time the Rosinas, as they were called in honour of 
their foundress, enjoyed the special patronage of the Sardinian go- 
vernment. 

Rosa Govona felt deeply grateful for the favor her plans had re- 
ceived from the king. Knowing that the most effectual method of 
showing her gratitude would be to continue as she had begun, and 
to contribute to the commercial and moral prosperity of his domi- 
nions she established in Turin two factories ; one of cloth for the 
army, and another of the best silks and ribands, Thanks to her, 
three hundred women without dowry, without any resource save 
their own labour, earned an honest and comfortable livelihood, and 
provided ip youth for the wants of their old age. Houses depending 
on that of Turin were established at Novarra, Fossano, Savigliano. 
Saluzzo, Chieri; and St. Damien of Asti. Over the entrance of 
every house which she founded, Rosa caused to be engraved the 
words she had addressed to her first guest: “TU MANGERAI 


COL LAVORO DELLE TUE MANI,” thou shalt live by the 


labour of thine own hands, 
Rosa devoted twenty-one years to the task of going over the pro- 
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vinces of Piedmont, and founding asylums for the unprotected and ini. 
dustrious poor of her sex ; until exhausted by her labours, she died at 
Turin. Her remains were deposited in the chapel of the establish- 
ment there ; on the simple monument which covers them may still 
be read the following epitaph:—*‘ Here lies Rosa Govona of Mondovi. 
From her youth she consecrated herself to God. For His glory she 
founded in her native place, and in other towns, retreats opened to 
forsaken girls, so that they might serve God. She gave them 
excellent regulations, which attach them to piety and labour. She 
entered on eternal life the 28th day of February, of the year 1776, 
the sixtieth year of her age. Grateful daughters have raised this 
monument to their mother and benefactress.” 

With this simple, yet touching record of a useful and dignified life, 
closes all that are told of Rosa Govona. We know more of what she 
did than what she was. She appears to us through her good works, 
thoughtful, silent, and ever doing, a serious and beneficent apparition. 
In aspect, she was grave, earnest, and resolute. A plain cap,a 
white kerchief, a cross on her bosom, and a brown robe, constituted 
the attire of the foundress of the Rosinas. One of her biographers 
calls her sister Rosa ; but it does not appear that she took any vows, 
or sought to impose any on hercommunity, The Rosinas are bound 
by no tie; they can leave their abode, and marry if they wish ; 
but they rarely doso. There will always be a certain number of 
women whom circumstances or private inclination will cause to 
remain unmarried. Rosa Govona was one of these, and for them 
she laboured. She wished to save them from vice, idleness, and 
poverty, to preserve to them unsullied the noblest inheritance of 
human beings, dignity, and self-respect. 

According to an interesting account published in Paris a few days 
ago, the Rosinas are still in a prosperous and happy state. They 
are admitted from thirteen to twenty ; they must be wholly destitute, 
healthy, active, and both able and willing to work. They are pa- 
tronized by Government, but labour is their only income, all work 
assiduously, save the old, who are supported by their younger compan. 
ions. The Turin establishment is the chief and central one, the 
other houses still exist, with the exception of that which Rosa 
Govona founded at Novarra. It was closed when this town belonged 
to the kingdom of Italy ; and has not since been re-opened. To 
preserve the spirit of the modest and retired life which Rosa wished 
her daughters to lead, no commercial matters are transacted, save 
at the establishment in Turin, which governs the other houses. ‘The 
labours of the Rosinas are varied and complete; whatever they 
manufacture, they do with their own hands, from beginning to end, 
They buy the cocoons in spring, and perform every one of the deli- 
cate operations which silk undergoes, before it is finally woven into 
gros-de-naples, levantines, and ribbands. Their silks are of the best 
quality, but plain, in order to avoid the expense and inconvenience 0 
ir, 2. their looms with every caprice of fashion. They also fabri- 
cate linen ; but only a limited number of Rosinas can undergo the 
fatigue of weaving. In order not to interfere with the silk establish- 


ment of Turin, the manufacture of woollen stuffs is now carried on at 
Chieri. Government buys all the cloth of the army from the Rosinas, 
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they even manufacture all the accessory ornaments, and make up the 
uniforms, which are cut out for them by tailors. Gold lace, and the 
rich vestments of priests, are likewise produced by these industrious 
women, who excel in every female art, and are renowned for skill in 
embroidery.. The produce of their varied labours is gathered at 
Turin, in a large magazine, and sold there to trustwort y persons. 
The house of the Rosinas is patronized, not only by Government, 
but also by many of the inhabitants and tradespeople of Turin; for 
there is a general preference in favour of goods, excellent in quality, 
fair in price, and manufactured by the hands of these pure and inno- 
cent women. Their profits are moderate, but sufficient; the house 
in Turin alone, spends eighty thousand francs a-year ; and it holds 
three hundred women, of whom fifty, who are either old or infirm, 
and consequently unable to work, are supported by the rest. 

‘I visited this remarkable establishment,” writes an eyewitness, 
“thanks to the kindness of the worthy ecclesiastic who administers 
and directs it. He accompanied me through those wide halls con- 
taining so many women, animated by the holy ardour of labour. 
Separated from man, they nevertheless share with him the fatigue 
to which he was condemned on the day when God sent him forth on 
the earth. They went through their tasks with mild gravity aud 
admirable composure, yet displaying the zeal which a mother might 
feel in working with her daughters for the good of the common 
family. Six mistresses and one director (a woman) preside over 
them, and they are frequently visited by the Queen, who grants a 
special protection to these industrious women.” 

One woman, poor, obscure, and unlearned, but strong in her faith, 
and, above all, in her love for her.orphan sisters, did this.— Women 


of Christianity, by Julia Kavanagh. 
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THE LATE MONSIEUR VERDIER. 


In the early part of June we received the following 
notification, dated Paris, May 26th, 1858 :—* Monsieur 
Georges-Francois-Paul Verdier, avocat 41a Cour Impériale 
de Paris, Agent général de la Colonie de Mettray, 
décédé a Paris le 23 Mai, 1808, 4 l’ége de 52 ans, muni 
des Sacrements de l’Eglise. Priez pour lui.” 

We were not unprepared for this melancholy announce- 
ment; we had heard, some days before, that M. Verdier 
was ill, very ill, with brain-fever; M. Demetz had come 
up to Paris, from Mettray, and was close beside his old 
friend, lamenting his illness, and fearing that in his death, 
should God take him, Mettray would lose another prop, 
fearing the anguish of another death-bed parting like 
that of M. de Courteilles ; painful, though the spirit passed 
away from God's work on earth, to God’s glory in heaven. 

In Verdier’s case, the sorrow of M. Demetz was doubtless 
increased by the thought, that the sufferings of his friend 
were the result of over mental exertion in that cause which 
both had so deeply and so warmly at heart. In the Report 
on Mettray for 1855, and of which admirable document we 
published a translation in the Record of the 21st Number 
of this Rkview, we find the exertions of M. Verdier ac- 
knowledged by M. Demetz in the following terms :— 

‘*We cannot conclude these observations on ‘ Patronage’ without 
addressing our thanks to those who have seconded us in this work, 
and whose zeal, instead of diminishing, seems to increase in proportion 
as their task becomes more difficult. We would wish, Gentlemen, if 
the number were not too great, to pay to each individual, the tribute 
of gratitude due for his efficacious help ; to recount with what per- 
severing efforts the greater number have endeavoured to act (for 
good) on the children as well as their parents, well knowing that the 
best counsels have little influence in presence of evil examples on the 
part of the family. 

We will content ourselves by naming M. Verdier, Agent-General 
of your Society, who, with a disinterestedness beyond all praise, has 
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charged himself with the ¢ Patronage’ of all our children in Paris. 
We can hardly form a correct estimate of the difficulties which this 
office entails, or the incessant goings and comings of every kind 
which it exacts. M. Verdier-is dismayed by no obstacles of this 
kind.” 


That these high commendations were merited, all who 
have studied the history of Mettray, are aware, and sad 
indeed must have been the feelings of M. Demetz, as he 
stood beside the sick bed of his stricken fellow laborer. 

M. Verdier was not, even according to French ideas, a 
man of independent fortune, and depended for support upon 
his profession, Yet he found, or rather, by rising habitual- 
ly at four o’clock, he made time by which he was enabled 
to serve Mettray, and to draw from M. Demetz, the noble 
eulogium which the reader has had placed before him. 

This was a hard life; the courts all day, the care of the 
colons, then the inspection, the correspondence, the short 
rest, then to bed; at last ‘‘ the sword out-wore the sheath,” 
and the over-taxed brain could bear no more. Day by 
day, they watched him in his sickness, hoping and fearing, 
and then came the awful truth, that ‘twere better he should 
die, for the tree had already died from the top, health would 
bring but idiotey, and God in his great mercy called good 
Paul Verdier away—‘ Priez pour lui.” 

«« Who shall tell what schemes majestic 
Perish in the active brain ? 

What humanity is robbed of, 
Ne’er to be restored again ?” 

‘‘ His loss,” writes an English friend, who knew Verdier 
thoroughly, “to M. Demetz, will be indeed heavy, I had 
almost said irreparable. I had much opportunity in Paris of 
witnessing his rare devotion, and indefatigable zeal in the 
very difficult work of Patronage. It was his delight to 
work in comparative obscurity, for sheer ‘love,’ as he used 
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to say, of M. Demetz, and doubtless, still higher motives, 
which have, I doubt not, their reward.” 

Many of our readers will remember M. Verdier as the 
gentleman who accompanied M. Demetz, during his tour 
in England, in 1856. A special meeting of the National 
Reformatory Union, was held in the Law Amendment 
Society’s Rooms, on Thursday, May 29th, 1856, which was 
attended by M. Demetz and M. Verdier, and in the course 
of some observations on Patronage Societies, M. Demetz 
said, ‘‘ My friend, M. Verdier, takes devoted care of all 
our Mettray youths who go to Paris.” 

Truly it was devoted care, a care which cost a life ; it is 
all gone and past now, and Demetz, loving like a Christian 
man, must say of the lost friend, as Galileo of the lost 
sight—‘‘ It has pleased God it should be so, and it must 
please me also.” 

Paul Verdier’s relatives in Paris say‘ PriEZ Pour 
Lui.” We say, far away here in Ireland, AMEN, AND 
Amgn. May Pav VERDIER’S SOUL REST IN PEACE, 'till 
he, and the Good Samaritan, shall stand before the Son of. 
God, with all the Universe around them. 








. [The following most interesting and valuable eommuni- 
nication is from the pen of an English Protestant lady: it 
was written for publication in an English periodical, but we 
think it finds a more fitting placein Tur IR1sH QUARTERLY 
Revigw. It possesses a peculiar interest for Irish Catholic 
readers, and we believe that very much of the information 
contained in it, will be new to but too many of our fellow- 
countrymen and countrywomen.—Ep.] 


A 
GLANCE AT IRISH CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS, 
Lo the Editor of The Irish Quarterly Review. 
Sir, December, 1857. 


Perhaps a slight sketch of different Schools, and Chari- 
table Institutions I have visited, during a recent tour in 
Ireland with some relatives, may be interesting to your 
readers. 

Many of these Institutions, as may naturally be expected 
in that country, have been established by different religious 
orders existing among the Roman Catholics for the relief 
and assistance of the destitute and suflering classes of the 
population, the majority of whom belong to that faith. 

As the constitution of these orders and the purposes for 
which they were founded are perhaps but little known in 
England, it will not be irrelevant to the subject to insert the 
following particulars forwarded to me through the kindness 
of a friend. 

There are several orders of Nuns in Ireland. Some are 
cloistered, who néver leave the precincts of their convent 
after having taken their vows. Among them the Carmelites 
are governed by rules far stricter than those in force in any 
other order. ‘They never see or converse with any persons 
but those belonging to the convent, except through a grat- 
ing. They dress entirely in serge and never use linen, not 
even for sleeping, except during severe illness. Until late- 
ly they only took one meal a-day, and never ate meat 
at all; but the present Archbishop of Dublin has released 
the Carmelite nuns from obedience to this rule, and now 
they take the regular number of meals, and eat meat three 
times a-week, In order to make up, as it were, for this 


indulgence, they have opened an additional school for 500 
poor children, for they consider that if they fare better they 


must work harder. 
* 
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L did not make the acquaintence of any ladies belonging 
to this order, but we visited a convent of cloistered nuns 
(the order of the Visitation) in the neighbourhood of Dublin 
in which we found the sisters engaged i in their schools, and 
they appeared perfectly happy, "and contented with their 
lot. But the nuns whose acquaintance we had chiefly the 
pleasure of making, belonged to the sisterhoods of Charity 
and Merey, who differ from other religious orders, in being 

ome to leave their convents whenever the objects, to which 

hey have devoted their lives, ees them to do so. The 
an unlike other orders, visit the sick, and undertake the 
ninnagement of hospitals. 

‘The foundation of both these orders is of comparatively 
recent date, the former having been organized by a Mrs.* 
Aikenhead, a lady of Cork (who is still alive), in 1815; and 
the latter by Mrs. M‘Auley, in 1827. These orders have 
spread so rapidly that their convents have been established 
allover Ireland, and so far as regards the sisterhood of 
Mercy, in several other parts of the world. Very possibly 
(but of this | am not sure), the sisters of Charity may also 
have establishments in foreign countries. 

Both these orders have the same object in view, 2. e. the 
ane lioration and relief of the sick and destitute, the e a 
tion of the poor, and the reformation of the vicious. ‘ Miss 
M’ Nake ,’ says the friend whom I have before mentioned, 
‘rosided with a w ealthy gentleman and his wife in Dublin, 
as comps anion. The fidelity with which she watehed over 
their interests, and the general sweetness of disposition she 
evinced, on all occasions, towards them, so won upon the 
hearts of this oood couple, that they were induced, when 
dying, to heques ath her their entize property, well aware in 
What manner she would dispose of it, her love for, and de- 
votion to, the poor (particularly unprotected young women) 
having been so evident during her residence with them.” 

The benevolent intentions of the two foundresses have 
been admirably carried into execution by both sisterhoods, 
who work unceasingly at their labour of love. 

It must also be understood that the house work in all 
convents, except the very rough cleaning, is almost always 
performed by the sisters ‘themsel "eS } ard that not only are 
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° Mrs. is the title given to nuns in Ireland, whether they are mar- 


ried or not. 
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these various charitable institutions, (inany diilerent ones 
being carried on in the same eonveat,) superintended, but, 
if I may use the expression, wor/ed by the Nuns. 

The first school 1 visited in Ireland was in the convent 
of St. Mary of the Isles, at Cork, belonging to the Sisters 
of Charity, where, besides a schoo! for poor children, there is 
an asylum for destitute female orphans, in which the pupils 
are received, clothed, and educated. They are instructed 
in the duties of domestic servants, and at a proper aye are 

laced out in situations, 

In Dublin we visited several convents; one in Baggot- 
street, the parent house of the Sisters of Merey, and the 
one in which Mrs. M‘Auley commenced her charitable 
labours by establishing an asylum for the protection of 
females of good character. It now contains several institu- 
tions under its roof, Firstly, a National School, that is, a 
school in connexion with the Board of Commissioners of 
National Kducation in Ireland. Every school in that 
country which is either directly under the manageinent of 
the Board, or which being managed by local Trustees or 
Patrons is inspected and assisted by the Commissioners, 
must be thrown open to children of every Christian denomi- 
nation. Religious instruction must be amply provided for ; 
but no child is obliged to be present during these lessons 
unless it is so desired by its parents or guardians ; and in 
schools only assisted by the Commissioners, if the mana- 
gers do not choose to admit the religious teachers of the 
different denominations into the school-house, which all 
those “ vested for the purposes of National Education” are 
compelled to do (of course under regulations of time and 
convenience), they must allow their pupils to absent them- 
selyes at reasonable times for the purpose of receiving reli- 
gions instruction elsewhere. These admirable regulations, 
which are faithfully carried into practice, have rendered it 
possible for persons of any denomination to become either 
patrons, managers, or teachers of National Rehools. ‘the 
Commissioners have thus demonstrated that with judicious 
rules, honestly enforced, the two religions whose antagonisin 
has so long been, aye, which still is the bane of Ireland, 
may exist together in harmony. Let us, therefore, hope 


that if the admirable example of the National Board of 
Education be followed generally in the country, religious 
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differences will in time cease to be one of the chief impedi- 
ments to every social improvement. One of the Professors 
at the Central Model Schools, in Marlborough-street, 
Dublin, assured me that, during the twenty-five years he 
had passed in the establishment, no trouble had ever arisen 
from difference in religious creed. 

The Marlborough-street Institution contains, besides a 
school for children of all ages, training colleges for the 
National School teachers. In the schools children receive 
an education for a penny a-week, which many parents who 
pay a hundred times as much for the instruction of their off- 
spring might really envy. We were present at an exami- 
nation of a class in mental algebra, which astonished visitors 
(among whom was the Lord Lieutenant, Lord Carlisle,) 
well qualified to form an opinion on the subject. 

The professor to whom I have before alluded, Dr. Sullivan, 
was so kind as to examine a class in geography, in our pre- 
sence, in the girls’ school, and the answers given by the 
pupils evinced not only an accurate knowledge of the diffe- 
rent continents and islands, oceans and rivers, but of their 
relative position on the globe. One little girl required 
scarcely a moment’s examination to point out a spot on the 
map fixed upon while her eyes were blindfolded, and ot 
which she was only told the latitude and longitude. 

Dr. Sullivan also shewed us the manner in which thie 
pupils were accustomed to exercise themselves in orthogra- 
phy. He desired a class of the girls each to choose in turn 
words to be spelt by a class-fellow, every one trying, of 
course, to puzzle her opponent. She who failed in spelling 
the word given to her lost her place in the class, and was 
sent to the bottom. This lesson, or game, for it might be 
called either, was kept up in a spirited manner, and appeared 
to create much amusement. 

We visited the house in which the young women In 
training for teachers live during their residence in Marl- 
borough-street. Besides elementary instruction they receive 
a training in domestic economy ; they assist in the house- 
work and cooking. There is also a ‘cottage kitchen, 
suggested I believe by Archbishop Whately, in which the 
fire-places and cooking appliances are on a par with those 
in the cottages of the Irish peasantry. In this kitchen the 
two students, whose turn of duty it is to cook for the day, 
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prepare, out of the remains of yesterday's dinner, a repast 
for themselves and a companion whom they are permitted 
to invite. 

The National Schools are spread all over Ireland, and it 
was very pleasant, as we drove through villages consisting 
of little more than a few clusters of cabins and remote from 
any town, to sce a neat stone building with “ National 
School” painted in large letters over the door. 

The School in the Baggot-street convent where we were 
very politely received by the nuns, who took much trouble 
in shewing us over the whole of their establishment, is in 
connexion with the National Board. The ladies led us 
first through the school-rooms, which were large and well 
supplied with all requisites ; the low small desks, with 
their respective benches, excited our especial admiration. 
The school-rooms, however, (scrupulously clean) were all 
we could see, for our visit was paid on a Saturday, which 
is a holiday in Baggot Street. 

We were next shewn the schools for a higher class of 
girls in training for teachers, and who, I understand, act 
as monitors to the pupilsin the former department. These 
girls are boarders and live entirely in the convent. We 
saw a class to whom one of the sisters was giving a lesson 
on the globes. We were much struck by the beautiful and 
intelligent expression in the countenances of many of these 

irls. The sister kindly desired her pupils to sing for us, 
and their performance was very pleasing. 

These indefatigable Sisters of Mercy next led us through 
their asylum for destitute females of good character, whom 
they train to become servants. They have a large washing 
establishment, the labour of which is performed by these 
women ; the receipts, of course, helping to pay for their 
support. If the washing and ironing here is equal to that 
at a convent we were permitted to inspect at Cork, belong- 
ing to the Sisters of Charity, the public must consider it a 
privilege to be able to send their clothes to such a place. 1 
may mention that that part of the Cork Institution in 
which the washing is conducted is self-supporting, the first 
charity I have met with which has achieved that object. 

Not content with these various institutions, the sisters 
have what we should call a Register Office, to which female 
servants seeking for places may come and stay during cer- 
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tain hours of the day, and where they can see employers 
in want of servants. The women are not left to themselves 
while they are waiting; a sister remains in the room, 
maintaining by her presence order and propriety. 

Yet another Institution remains. When we visited the 
convent in August last a contiguous house was pointed out 
to us, which the sisters of this community had, I believe, 
bought, and which they intended to turn into a training 
school for young women when they leave the poorhouses. 
Training, such as the young girls require, one would naturally 
imagine might be most advantageously carried on in the 
workhouse itself; but, alas! workhouses both in England and 
Ireland are, with few exceptions, a disgrace to our country. 
Many young women leave the Irish Unions ignorant of the 
means of earning a subsistence. It must, therefore, be 
matter for congratulation that some of these poor creatures 
will now have a training school, in which, under the admi- 
rable superintendence of the Sisters of Mercy, they may 
learn a way of earning a respectable livelihood. It is, I 
now hear, in operation. 

The Institutions I have endeavoured to describe are, with 
the exception of the last, in action within the walls of the 
convent. There is another, of which some of the sisters 
have undertaken the management, at a short distance from 
Dublin, that I purpose describing in a future letter. 

We also paid a visit to a convent in Gardiner-street, 
belonging to the Sisters of Charity, who have a large 
school for girls of all ages. 700 children are educated at 
this convent; 800 are in the Infant Department, through 
which we were first conducted by the sisters. Here we 
found the pupils in a spacious schoolroom busily engaged 
in their classes, and I believe boys as well as girls are 
received, though the former are not retained after they pass 
the age fitted for the infant school. Each class of these 
little ones had its diminutive monitor, and when the children 
were desired by one of the sisters to sing for us those lines 
so well known in most infant schools, beginning ‘‘ Horizon- 
tal, Perpendicular,” the small monitors took their places in 

face of their classes, and brandishing two light and gaily- 
painted sticks given to them by the teacher, placed them 
in the positions indicated by the words which the chil- 
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dren, (who at the same time imitated with their hands 
the movements of the monitors’ sticks), were singine—an 
admirable mode of practically illustrating the meaning 
of the words the little pupils were repeating by rote. We 
had often seen the teacher followed by the children make 
these movements with the hands, but this more complete 
method, by means of the sticks and the monitors, was new 
to us. On expressing my admiration of it to one of 
the sisters, and saying that I should much like to introduce 
it into a school with which I was acquainted in England, 
she kindly gave me a pair of the sticks. 

In a second large room elder girls were studying; a 
third contained knitters; this art the pupils I believe learn 
previously to that of sewing, I suppose because it is con- 
sidered the easier of the two. In a fourth the pupils were 
learning needlework, which must be very well taught, if 
we may judge by the specimens executed by some of the 
girls, and which the sisters informed us the pupils were 
expected to accomplish before they are considered competent 
needlewomen. This school, which appeared to us admirable 
in all its parts, is under the entire management of the nuns, 
who, I believe, are the sole teachers. When I enquired of 
one of the sisters if it were connected with the National 
Board she replied, “‘ No, they had not placed the Institution 
under its inspection, for it had been in full operation before 
the establishment of that body.” This school we heard is 
entirely free, the nuns receiving no remuneration from the 
pupils, though these do not belong’ to the destitute class, 
but apparently are children of decent working people. 

The Christian Brothers, a religious society of men founded 
by a Mr. Edmund Rice of Waterford, and devoted to good 
works, especially I believe to the education of poor boys, 
have large schools on the same principle ; those in Dublin 
we had the pleasure of visiting; they contain I think as 
many as 700 pupils, who appeared to be receiving a_tho- 
roughly good education. The superior, who very politely 


shewed us over the Institution, was so kind as to have a 
class examined in our presence, in ancient Roman history. 
and the answers of the pupils evinced a clear knowledge of 
the subject. The boys also sang very well. The pupils 
in this school were much of the same class as the girls in 
Gardiner-street, and I think the question may very fairly 
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be asked, whether it is altogether wise to give entirely what 
parents ought at least in part to pay for. Still, if anything 
be given, education is certainly the best boon to confer, 
and the pupils in both these schools had no appearance of 
considering this gift of little value because they obtained 
it so easily, but seemed to appreciate properly the pains 
and trouble bestowed upon them by these devoted men and 


women. 

We also visited St. Joseph’s Industrial Institute, founded 
and chiefly superintended by two ladies in Dublin, for the 
purpose of enabling the very poorest girls, those so destitute 
as to be on the brink of ruin, to acquire a means of sup- 
porting themselves. The Institution was at first divided 
into two departments ; a laundry, where girls were taught 
to wash and iron, and a school for younger children. ‘The 
former was opened in September, i800, and the latter in 
April, 1856. The girls in the laundry were lodged as soon 
as a house large enough could be secured. ‘he younger 
children were day scholars. An interesting account of this 
Institution is given in THE IRISH QUARTERLY REVIEW for 
March, 1807, from which I have taken the following ex- 


tracts :— 

** There are eight girls in the laundry, varying in age from 16 to 
22 years. On entering they are at once put under wages. Some 
earn 4s., others 6s. aweek. A matron (whose two children attend 
the school) is paid 5s. per week and supports the three upon this 
sum, the trifling earnings of the children and a trade in blacking, 
which she manufactures in ‘ after hours.’ All these, in addition, are 
lodged in the house, and have use of coalsand candles, In the school 
are twenty-six children, including the matron’s two; the greater 
number from 8 to 15 years of age. They have all been earning, even 
without the aid of a work-mistress, from 6d. to 3s. 6d. per week. On 
my inquiring how long it was usual for girls to remain in the estab- 
lishment, I was informed, the principle of the school and the laundry 
being voluntary attendance. the length of time for their remaining 
could not be prescribed, but depended in a great measure, indeed 
wholly, upon the girls themselves. However, it was gratifying to learn 
that since the commencement, five girls have been provided for, and, 
as yet, but one who left the laundry has returned in search of employ- 
ment, and she, as there was no vacancy in that department, took 
work in the school.” 

“ The children receive no food, as there is no fund for the purpose 
of supplying it; neither are they clothed, except in occasional in- 
stances when old clothes are contributed by friends. 

The interns have their wages paid in full, and provide their own 
meals, This system they like best themselves, and it has been found 
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they can supply themselves with greater economy (often depriving 
themselves of milk and other additions to their meals, for the pur- 
pose of saving Is. or 1s. 6d. a-week), than it was possible for the 
management to do. Meat is never supplied except when provided by 
benefactors.” 


At the end of the Report the histories of a few of the 
pupils are given, of which I subjoin the following :— 

‘Eliza Boylan was sent out, when the school first opened, by a 
lady acquainted with her wretched condition; she arrived shoeless 
and literally in rags, a dejected, haggard-looking girl of sixteen. 
She sat down patiently to work, conducted herself well, and, after a 
few weeks, began to lay by a few pence ata time for clothes. Her 
appearance brightened, and as she showed signs of intelligence she was 
entrusted with the execution of some work not strictly of the school 


routine. 

Being found one day in great affliction, she was induced to tell the 
cause, and it was found that her father, who a drunkard by profes- 
sion. had lately restrained himself, had ‘broken out’ again. The 
furniture of the little room had gone to the pawn oftice; the clothes 
of tne family were going the same road, and as has been well said— 
‘no hope remained for the drunkard’s family.’ It was at once re- 
solved to save the girl; she was taken into the laundry, lodged and 
paid like the rest, and at the present day it is with difficulty the lean 
stupified, ragged girl, can be recognised in the stout, inte!!igent, 
neatly dressed, member of the Institute. This girl has been recently 
provided with a place, as servant, in a family, and promises soon to 
become, by her docility and perseverance, as successful in her new as 
she was in her former position.” 


When we visited the school in September last, we found 
that the laundry, though self-supporting, had been recently 
closed. The lady-superintendents had been compelled to 
take this course, because their house was too small to enable 
them to carry on both school and laundry, and to lodge the 
girls employed in the latter, with a due regard to their 
health, and unhappily the funds necessary to command a 
more convenient dwelling were not forthcoming. 

The school, just before the period of our visit, had been 
placed under the inspection of the National Board, and we 
saw, in the room appropriated to elementary instruction, 
one of their trained teachers, giving a lesson to the younger 
children, several of whom were, at the same time, busily 
engaged in working crotchet collars, an art which seems to 
be peculiarly adapted to Irish fingers. ‘A crotchet collar, 
says the Report before quoted, ‘is made up of various little 
‘stars’ and ‘bits’ done by several children; these are joined 
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together by quite different hands, and the collar is then 
washed, bleached, and made up in saleable style.” Crochet 
work of good quality has met with a ready sale, especially 
for the American market, but the recent failures in that 
country have, I regret to say, much checked the sale for 
the present. But the benevolent managers of this school 
have sought other occupations for their pupils, and a friend 
tells me that the most profitable employment just now, at 
St. Joseph’s Institute, is the fastening of black bueles to 
lace, &c. We may heartily congratulate the benevolent 
foundresses on the success they have already attained, with 
the limited means at their disposal, and we trust that more 
ample funds may soon enable them to render their institu- 
tion as useful and beneficial as they desire it to be.* 

At the Cabra convent near Dublin, belonging to the sis- 
ters of St. Dominick, which we also visited, the nuns 
devote themselves to the education of deaf and dumb girls. 
In the large school-room at this institution we saw the 
sisters busily engaged in giving instruction to their pupils 
which they effected by means of writing on black boards, 
We were asked to write any questions we chose for the 
pupils to answer, and on acceding to the request we found 
they could reply to our various queries with promptitude 
and accuracy. These sisters informed us that the girls, 
who notwithstanding their great deprivation, looked happy 
and cheerful, were generally intended for domestic servants. 
They are accordingly trained in every branch of household 


* Since writing the above I have received a copy of an advertis- 
ment, which recently appeared in the “ Freeiman’s Journal,” from 
which I extract the following paragraph : 

«Tn consequence of the failures in America, the Manufacturers are 
not able at present to take the work from the School, and some time 
must elapse ere they will be ina position to give fresh orders, It 
has, therefore, become necessary for the Managers to call on the 
Public to aid. by subscription, the maintenance of this most useful 
school. No doubt of its ultimate success is entertained, Already 
large private orders have been given. But these orders will require 
some time to execute, and the children must be paid for the work 
from week to week long previous to their completion. Hence the 
necessity for Subscriptions to be promptly given. 

« The following particulars will serve to show what has been done 
in the twenty months the Institution has been in existence :—Sub- 
scriptions to the amount of £95 have been received ; Rent, £50 has 
been paid, ard £425 has been expended almost entirely in wages! 
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economy. ‘The nuns pointed out to us a new building, 
nearly finished, which was about to be opened as a deat 
and dumb asylum for boys. It has since been inaugurated 
with much ceremony, and placed under the management 
of the Christian Brothers. I have lately heard from Ire- 
Jand that some members of this society have consented to 
undertake the superintendence of the new Reformatory 
School for boys, shortly to be opened at Cork. 

The only school I visited in Ireland which gave me no 
pleasure was one in Dublin for very destitute boys, belong- 
ing, | believe, to the Irish Church Missions, a society whose 
object is ‘ to promote the glory of God in the salvation of 
souls of our Roman Catholic fellow-subjects in Ireland, 
through the instrumentality of the established church of 
Kneland and lreland.”* The school I have mentioned is 
one among many established by the society for the purpose 
ot proselytism. The order and attention in the school ap- 
peared very good, and the pupils well instructed. They 
are partly fed; indeed it is this food which is a great 
inducement tu them to attend. ‘There is a Roman Catholic 
school near, established as I heard for.the purpose of re-con- 
verting those whose faith the Protestants had succeeded in 
shaking. This latter institute also bestows food, and we 
were told that the boys often alternate between the two, 
aticnding | suppose most regularly where they obtain the 
larevest rations. 

The Irish Chureh Missions spend £30,000 a-year in the 
work of conversion. The greater part of this money is 
collected in England, and doubtless the contributors in many 
cases deprive theiselves, not merely of luxuries, but per- 
haps of comforts, in order that they may aid, as tley 
imagine, in releasing the poor Irish from an ignorant super- 
stition and in giving them a purer religion. But, however 
we may differ from Roman Catholics in matters of creed, 
yet can we justly call that religion an ignorant superstition, 
under whose auspices the institutions which I have attempted 
to describe have arisen? However, setting that question 
aside, what are the results of this expenditure, especially 
of that portion of it devoted to the conversion of the poor, 
the destitute and the starving? ‘These unfortunate creatures 
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* Report of the Irish Church Missions. 
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are fed to induce them to become Protestants ; they are fed 
to bring them back to the faith of their fathers. Will not 
they be likely to vibrate between the two religions, a 
Romanist at breakfast, a Protestant at dinner, and are they 
not almost certain to become neither before evening? Do 
not the efforts to convert these poor creatures result in 
maling, as an Irish Protestant agreed with me in thinking, 
more hypocrites than true converts? Would it not, there- 
fore, be as well to consider whether the money collected 
for this purpose might not be better spent on our heathens 
at home than in vainly trying to turn Trish Roman Catholics 
into Protestants ? Let us remember the words of Gamaliel, 
‘And now I say unto you, refrain from these men and, let 
them alone: for if this counsel or this work be of men it 
will come to nought: But if it be of God ye cannot over- 
throw it; lest haply ye be found even to fight against God.” 
[ would earnestly recommend all who entertain a horror of 
Catholicism in Ireland to visit the convents of the nuns or 
the houses of the Christian Brothers, access to which is 
readily obtained, and just see for themselves what that 
religion is, and what it does. They must cease to regard 
it as so very terrible after they have conversed with those 
men and women who devote themselves, heart and soul, to 
the labour of relieving the poor, nursing the sick, teaching 
the young, and reforming the vicious. Let them visit those 
hospitals, completely served by nuns; one could almost 
wish to be ill in order to be tended by them, at least in the 
event of illness one would wish to secure such nurses as | 
saw both at Dublin and Cork. 

And Jet us remember that with those ladies and gentle- 
men the work is never intermitted; they do not, in the 
intervals of their charitable labours, seek recreation and 
amusement by means of social intercourse with their 
friends ; having once set their hand to the plough they 
never look back. Such devotion, we must confess, is rare 
among us Protestants. The labour, however, brings 1ts 
reward. Perhaps the pleasantest objects which met our 
eyes in all the convents we visited were the countenances 
of the sisters; more healthy or more happy faces one 
could never wish to behold: notwithstanding their constant 
and arduous labours the faces of those nuns betokened the 
highest bodily health, and minds at peace with the world 
and themselves. I remain, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 


R. 
































INDUSTRIAL AND REFORMATORY SCHOOLS FOR 
IRELAND. 


Lo the Editor of the Irish Quarterly Review. 


My dear Sir, 

' So you must have another letter! You now ask me_ to 
give you simply my idea of a plan for the formation of 
Reformatories. Notwithstanding the apparent presumption of 
accepting your invitation, I feel I have no right to refuse. 
The present is a time when all who know the wants of the poor, 
and really care to relieve them, should give their mite, what- 
ever it may be, of light and help to the ardent and sincere 
friends of the helpless, who are now about to plead their cause 
with the legislators of the land. I shall try to forget the en- 
lightened and thinking individuals I am about to address 
through you, (for 1 must own I should otherwise shrink into 
my own insignificance) and shall fix my mind steadily on the 
sad condition of my poor sisters, deprived, it may be, without 
fault of theirs, of the blessings which Almighty God in His 
mercy has bestowed on me. I shall only strive to remember 
the obligations which acknowledged favors imply, and_ relieve 
myself, in some degree, of responsibility by giving freely my 
thoughts, and any information I possess, on the subject you 
desire to discuss. 

My plan for the Reformation of Catholic female convicts is 
to give them in charge of a religious community, such as that 
of Golden Bridge, as soon as they are supposed worthy to leave 
the prison, believing that nuns alone can best develope and 
nourish the germ of good remaining, in so many cases, in each 
poor prisoner, even though crusted over with crimeand ignorance. 
They should be at once put to serious labour while in the good 
disposition to accept the authority and guidance of their newly 
found friends. From the starting point they should be made 
to work for their support, and the only exception to this rule 
should be a girl’s ignorance of any species of useful employ- 
ment: but this should be indeed a very exceptional case, since 
no doubt the time is not far distant when prison discipline shall 
be so perfected as to render it almost impossible that any one 
shall be permitted to leave without being fully prepared to be 
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drafted with advantage into other asylums. I think it well 
that all should pass through Golden Bridge Reformatory in the 
first instance. I take it for granted that that establishment is 
the most perfectly adapted to their requirements when first leav- 
ing prison. ‘The kindness there received affords them the best 
chance of having all that is good in their character revealed 
and fostered. ‘The religious ladies of that most admirable in- 
stitution have already acquired a vast amount of experience in 
the treatment necessary ; and above all by having an organised 
system prepared to meet the prisoner at every step of this first 
stage on the road to reformation, they are most likely to suc- 
ceed in restoring the poor girls really useful members to 
society. It is not every Reformatory Institution, perhaps not 
even every religious community, which may be found in every 
respect qualified for the guardianship of these women in this 
their great, all-important trial ; therefore it will be necessary to con- 
centrate the great strength of intelligence, firmness and love in 
the first stage, where, if the work of reformation be well com- 
menced, it can more easily and securely be followed up by less 
experienced though all-devoted hearts and heads. 
Anotherreason why [suggest gradations to be prepared,is that my 
short experience of the four girls | took charge of from the Refor- 
matory, made me aware of many points where change of sys- 
tem was necessary, yet dangerous to attempt in that institution, 
lest the all-important object of softening the heart and prepar- 
ing it to accept with docility the teaching of the self-elected 
mothers, might deatall checked by endeavouring to insist at the 
same time on the secondary, yet necessary efforts of the pemi- 
tent to relieve the community of the burden of her support, by 
work, or forcing her to bear the hardship consequent on her in- 
dolence. Here lies the great difficulty ! and it is here precisely 
where so much judgment is necessary, in order not to destroy 
the work of months, by an injudicious word or act, which might 
throw back the good feeling, freeze up the sluices just trickling, 
and chill irrevocably the heart, by permitting it to resist at 
the moment when life was beginning to manifest itself. Here 
it is we must wait patiently. We have only to bestow half the 
thought and culture on our fellow beings that we give to our 
plants. I was strnck with this thought this morning, while 
tending some geraniums. I had neglected them in the season, 
and when I brought them in, they were dried up, and without 
much appearance of health. | Iowever, care and attention 
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dragged them into life, and they have now thrown out stalks and 
ieaves, sickly coloured, to be sure, yet exhibiting signs of coming 
vigour. Thesun wasshining brightly, and I thought I would bring 
them all into the garden, and water them well. I did so, and 
left them out a few hours that the water might drain off. 
When about to put them again into their place of shelter, I 
found that while some looked all fresh and bright, many drooped 
under the influence of the cold and wind, as their life was weakly, 
and they were unfit for such hard treatment. Surely I said, we 
should have still more wisdom in our treatment of thuse who 
are now pre-occupying my thoughts; we should class them more 
judiciously, and take care not to expect that one rule applied in 
every instance, will invigorate, and develope all Another reason 
for having one home for the first reception is, that it would give 
facility for the proper classification of the women, before draft- 
ing into other institutions, as the subjects would have some 
time there to exhibit, not alone character, but health and capa- 
bilities, and consequently be easily removed to whichever branch 
was found most suitable to the individual. I take it for grant- 
edthat many reformatories shall be commenced, each undertaking 
an Extern Industrial School. Later I shall refer to this point, 
now I mention it, as necessary to explain the object of cen- 
tralisation. I would have no fixed time for a sojourn at Golden 
Bridge. It should entirely depend on the judgment of its su- 
perioress, and the inspector jointly; a young girl may arrive, 
and in a few weeks give proof of its being necessary to remove 
her where she might have companions, and work suitable to a 
delicate constitution and naturally docile disposition. ‘To keep 
her in a house, alwaysreceiving new and difficult characters, might 
injure her. Washing, (the principal occupation of the inmates,) 
might never be available to her; therefore she should be drafted 
to a house where she might acquire some branch of industry, 
to enable her to support herself without hard labor. Another 


may show an aptitude for domestic service ; she should be sent 


to the house specially devoted to that branch. } BRITO 

But I need not detail all the arrangements comprised in this 
classification; large and diversified as it appears, it cau be 
simplified exceedingly. All that is necessary 1s organization, 
and great devoteduess and care on the part of the inspectors 
in seeing that each home fulfils its self-imposed responsibility. 
It may be found that some establishments will offer facilities 
for several classes : under such circumstances, there can 
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be no opposition to sending subjects to them. But as it has 
been judged more advisable in these institutions to have smaller 
families, I should hope the extensive ones may be the minority. 


The greater the number of homes, if well worked, the greater 


amount of benefit to be conferred on all, innocent as well 
as guilty; since I would make it, as I said before, odligatory 
with all to have an Industrial School attached, into which any 
poor child may be received, and for the necessary support of 
which money and help must be generously given. lconsiderthese 
schools the crowning point of the whole. They secure certain 
employment for the discharged convict ; they make the neg- 
lected girl independent of the world, while regaining the es- 
teem of friends and neighbours. They give her an opportunity 
of social intercourse of which she might otherwise be deprived ; 
they also bring her in contact with kind and independent 
patronesses, who may by their countenance and friendship 
obtain her a toleration, if not an equal footing, amongst her 
companions, and support her tottering resolutions in moments 
of temptation and weakness. Surely I need not add all that 
naturally presents itself to the thughts of any one who chooses to 
enter into the difficulties and dangers lying in the path of the 
poor restored prisoner ! 

Industrial Schools established by aid of the funds of 
Reformatories, or rather gaol-grants, must naturally become the 
economical branch of this hitherto swamping and sweeping 
prison expenditure. Look at the table of charges for each 
prisoner convicted and reconvicted, and then see what one 
quarter of the sum so lavished would have produced of blessing 
and comfort to thousands if this system had been in operation 
those many years. Is it not simple and easy? what risk can 
there be im attempting it? Surely it carries blessings even 
when it fails, for it cannot be in existence ever so short a time 
without sowing the seed of industry, hope, self-dependence, and 
exertion. In addition, the Industrial Schvol combines the 
important object of preservatury institutions. It meets the 
great difficulty, the prejudice and fears of those unwilling to 
crecit, and almost incapable of believing in, the reformation of 
the convict. It tests the prisoner herself thoroughly. It 
keeps her more under surveillance than if watched by a whole 
company of police, while it secures to her a longer care, and 
consequently amore certain support in her good resolutions, by 
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enabling her to keep near the friends, who, under God, have 
saved her. If I have dwelt too long on this part of the subject, 
excuse me, as it is because I feel it to be the all important 
completion of the good aimed at. Otherwise, how meet the 
continual and overwhelming numbers that will accumulate ? It 
is not for a present evil you are going to legislate, but for an 
ever recurring misfortune. And here I would suggest that the 
work should not be too quickly developed. Much must be 
learned by experience, and unity of action is all important. 
Let the trust of direction be confided to very few, until the 
system has been tried, and errors remedied. 

Thus, with God’s blessing, the work must progress, mul- 
tiplying with the wants, and still more in proportion to the 
benefits accruing, as many charitable institutions will become in 
a manner affiliated to the fundamental Reformatory. 

An industrial school properly worked, acts on the poor in 
its neighbourhood, as a railway does on an isolated and inland 
country town. ‘Trade follows; friends arrive; sickness be- 
comes known and succoured ; a tie is established between the 
parents and the bread givers of their children. All the good 
insured of religious training, is reflected on the homes. ‘Thue 
noted improvidence of our people is at least checked in the 
children. A small fact will prove this. When in the Cork 
school, at one period of our most prosperous demand for nets, 
many of the children used to complain to me, that they would 
have earned much more in the week, had they not unfortunately 
given all their earnings on Saturday to their mothers, who 
having spent them early in the week, had not the means of 
procuring candles towards the close. But this did not last 
long, for after a while I remarked that before going home on 
Saturday, many a child turned into a chandler’s shop, and 
supplied herself with candles for the week. [low much this 
fact may suggest. . 

In speaking of the necessity of experience before developing 
the werk, I have been made to feel its importance by a few of 
the difficulties I found with the girls who came to me from 
the Reformatory. Not that 1 want to criticize, or would per- 
mit myself to disapprove of the good sisters’ system. lL do 
believe they adopted the best, indeed the only one suitable to 
the subjects presented. But this does not prevent me from 
stating the defects, as we are all concerned in coming to the 
truth, in order that we may secure the most perfect method 
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for carrying out the Reformation hoped for. It is exactly be- 
cause | believe that any change in their mode of treatment of 
the patvents, as I may call them, would be injurious, that 1 
think it equally evident, that a change should be gradually 
effected by removing the class after a certain time. 

_ We found those reformed girls whom we received into our 
Industrial establishment very unfit for the struggle of life, 
having been apparently unaccustomed to a reprimand. The 
first fault found by our matron, was considered harsh and un- 
reasonable. ‘The girls were unused to real hard work, and 
our Industrial girls who were of the poorest class, but irre- 
proachable in conduct, and who seldom deserved a rebuke, 
complained that the others did not by any means take a fair 
share of the common labor of the laundry. Then the reformed 
girls murmured at not being able to buy meat which they had 
been accustomed to, while at the same time, they were un- 
willing to exert themselves to earn even a sufficiency of the 
ordinary food of our poor. There was no getting them up in 
the morning ; they made many excuses of weariness or illness, 
which we were generally obliged to accept, being always fet- 
tered by the one great fear that the girls would leave us, and 
so find themselves without means of employment or support. 
Here again the necessity of an Industrial Extern school. Had 
those girls been simply allowed to go lodge separately in poor 
families, and present themselves like other girls to get work, 
they should have at once learned that they must struggle even 
more than the rest. 

Once thoroughly convinced of their entire dependance on 
their own exertions, and knowing how little they could expect 
from the families with whom they lodged, they would not have 
attempted to assume illness. But the case was different, where 
we were having them lodged together with care taken of their 
comfort. ‘They knew we could not let them want, they had 
begun to feel as a matter of course that they were privileged, 
and yct they were far from being content. While many a 
poor respectable girl left our door in sorrow, that we could not 
take her in, and giye her work, those reformed ones were con- 
stantly threatening to go away, saying that certainly in a few 
weeks they would leave, if we did not secure elsewhere some 
situation for them. I believe they began to hate the 


thought of each other’s society, and felt always that an impra- 
dent word might expose them to be known in the School. 
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This I believe to have been the chief cause of their uneasiness 
in their position, and it is proved by the fact that when all 
had left, but one, she brightened up so as to be no longer the 
same downcast, though docile girl. She was the best of the 
four that we took from the Reformatory, and is now comfort- 
ably placed where her master and mistress are quite pleased 
with her. We did not tell her secret, as we were not asked, 
and supposed it was taken for granted, that she had been 
always as good as her companions. This was the success of 
our trial to amalgamate the reformed with the innocent girls. 
I have no doubt those four would have gone on admirably, 
had they been previously inured to more hardship. The proof 
of this is the letter I received from one of them, who emigrated 
to Canada. She speaks of the happy days she spent in our 
laundry. She now feels by contrast that she had been only 
asked to do her due share of work; but the easier life of the 
Reformatory had made it appear too difficult. She had been 
seven years in a poor-house, from whence she had been sent 
direct to Prison for two years, then eight months at Golden 
Bridge. She remained four months with us, and when she left 
us was about twenty-three years of age. She could only do 
coarse washing, and therefore had no hope of being placed 
soon, and when she emigrated found it very hard to get em- 
ployment. She regrets that she had not been better prepared, 
and begs of me to tell her companions not tocome, unless they 
have learned to be at least thorough servants. The kind 
patron who gave her the means of emigrating would have been 
very glad had she consented to remain longer with us, but 
the term of her ticket-of-leave had expired, and she was free. 
We had no time to repair the early neglect, as we could do 
nothing to detain her. 

While in our institution the matron complained one day that 
this girl seemed to give herself up entirely to despondency, 
and had that morning sulkily refused to do any work. I di- 
rected that she should be sent to my house, and there we sat 
together for about two hours. Of course | spoke geutly to her 
and reasoned on her conduct, At first her answers were short 
and stiff; but after a little while, when I reminded her what 
pain her misconduct would give her patron and benefactor 
Mr. , who had given her a further trial after she had _ lost 





by ill temper their privilege of being sent to service, she burst 
into tears and then poured out her history of the past. She 
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told how she had sorrowed long and hopelessly in the poor- 
house, often wishing that some one would teach her somethin 

by which she could earn a subsistance, for though she had 
been employed in coarse work while in the union, she had 
never advanced farther, and when she came to us she could 
not be trusted even to wash stockings. She read very well 
and wrote a fair hand. At first I thought of having her 
trained for teaching, but remembering how unfit she was 
for the charge of children, her temper being uncertain and 
moody, I considered it would be unwisé to do so. Who in- 
deed would employ her when aware of her antecedents? She 
was intelligent, and fully understood her position ; and this it 
was no doubt which sometimes made her irritable to the last 
degree. In the course of the conversation I referred to, she 
complained bitterly of her hard fate. I tried to give her hope, 
and prayed her to have patience, at the saine time representing 
how impossible it was that I could keep her in our house if she 
continued to disregard the matron, and give such bad example 
to the other inmates. ‘Oh!’ said the girl, “I know my fate. 
Iam doomed I see!” I asked, how? ‘‘ Why, ma’am, I know 
{I cannot earn my bread honestly—I won’t go back to the union, 
but I will to prison.” I asked how she was to return there? 
“‘T cannot tell you,” she replied, *‘ but once in again I will 
make up my mind to remain; I shall be @ good prisoner.” It 
was in vain I tried to remind her that she could only re-enter 
by infringing God’s law. She would not, nor could she ap- 
parently be brought to think herself culpable by the very thought, 
she could only tell me of the misery of the poor-house, and the 
comfort of the prison contrasted with it. However, when I 
promised that if she conducted herself well for a few weeks, I 
should ask her kind benefactor to help her to emigrate, she 
began to cheer up, and said at once, “you shall see that I 
shall keep my word.” She did so, fulfilling every duty that 
was required. Moreover she determined to contribute some- 
thing towards the expense of her voyage, and for this purpose 
denied herself almost necessary food, until we were obliged to 
remonstrate with her on the danger to her health if she con- 
tinued to eat so sparingly. - It was too late to commence 
teaching her any trade, and I was afraid to give her on trial to 
any one for domestic service, for her threat gave me serious un- 
easiness. I could not tell by what act of violence she might 
qualify herself again for prison. I have delaved thus long on 
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this girl’s history, because it illustrates the defects of both the 
establishments in which she had lived so long at the expense 
of the public, and from whence she was sent forth after all in 
danger of being forced to deserve recommital while unable to 
earn her bread honesty. 

These girls constantly spoke to me of the good food they 
got in prison, and of the just manner in which their work was 
allotted to them; above all they dwelt on the advantage of being 
abletoearnwhilethere. They all seemed most grateful tothe lady 
matron, whom they told me was ever kind and watchful over 
them. They mentioned her care in coming to taste the milk, 
and see that the bread was also faultless. What a pity that while 
giving them all this, nothing was attempted to enable them to 
gainalivelihood. Surelyitwas not to beexpected that domestic 
servants were to be entirely supplied from the prisons. I 
should think such situations most unfit for discharged prisoners, 
most likely of all others te bring danger to themselves, and 
cause discontent on the part of mistresses. Where would those 
poor girls be more likely to get habits of luxury, and to find 
occasions tempting them to betray trust. Employment at 
home or with those of their own rank would I think be far safer, 
as giving them more help to sustain their good resolutions, and 
more interest to regain the esteem and trust of the neighbours 
about them. No doubt exceptions will occur, and some excel- 
lené servants may be trained from a prison. But there will be 
far greater help for the many, by securing them in the Indus- 
trial School the knowledge of some means of support indepen- 
dent of the hazards of service. 

While speaking of the reformed girls I should tell you that 
although we lodged them in our Institution and gave them 
work, we thought it better to pay them their wages weekly and 
let them spend the money as they pleased. By so doing we 
gave them the power and the habit of self dependence and self 
restraint. Hach procured her own food, and it was only re- 

uired that it should be taken at a fixed time, and in company 
with the rest. It was pleasant to see them all sitting cheerfully 
and socially together at table, the discharged convict and the 
innocent respectable girl side by side. Que would have tea 


and hot cake: her neighbour nothing but dry potatoes, pre- 
ferring to save, and purchase some article of dress badly needed. 
Another would give herself the indulgence of a salt herring and 
butter with her potatoes, while her companion would have fried 
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bacon. No one seemed to think it a grievance that she could 
not enjoy the luxury within view, and thus moral training went 
on. They used to ‘take it as a great favour when 1 looked and 
chatted with them while they were at dinner, and she from 
whose store I accepted a potatoe deemed herself quite a favoured 
individual. Oh if the prosperous and gentle of our sex only 
remembered and were aware of all the joy they could give by 
the small sympathy of a cordial look or word to the poor, how 
much they might do to raise and comfort them. 

I will now add my plan of the Industrial School to be attached 
to each Reformatory. 

Religious instruction and training must be the first and last 
object. All rules and regulations to be made in reference to 
this essence of their vitality. 

Next, such teaching as may prepare each child to take her 
place as a useful meinber and loveable addition to the poor 
man’s fireside. 

Every effort to be made to correct, if not eradicate, the 
habits of disorder and improvidence, added to the general 
ignorance of household work, which unfortunately characterize 
our people wherever they are domesticated, ‘This real regener- 
ation may be secured by earnest and unwearied efforts, while 
the children are under the subjection of those entrusted with 
the management of the Industrial Homes. 

Every school must have a class of plain work into which 
each child must pass as she enters, and there remain until 
able to make a shirt creditably. Special premiums to be given 
yearly to such as distinguish themselves in patching and every 
other kind of reparation of clothes, darning stockings, &c. &c. 

A class should also be formed for the house-work, washing 
rooms, cleaning grates, making up dormitories, &c. 

A class for learning to cook. Great care should. be taken to 
provide a clever head for this department. She alone should 
be permanent in it, her helpers being drawn from the classes, 
and left with her long enough to be made to understand the 
business thoroughly. 

A class for the laundry. When made good washers of the 
plain clothes of the house, it will be easy to add the knowledge 
and practice necessary to ‘make up shirts. 

The literary classes to be distinct trom the training organization. 
It may be optional with each establishment to accept the aid of the 
National System for the four hours required by the Board ; bat 
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only so far as it is no hindrance to the religious training. It 
could not possibly be accepted if its ordinary rules were required 
tobekept. Special exemption from certain regulations should 
be conceded, otherwise, in aiming at intellecutal culture for 
our children, their hearts and souls might be lost, as sincere 
and earnest piety must be inculcated at every step both by 
word and deed, otherwise the very title of reformatory must 
become a mockery. 

Every school must secure to each child the certainty of 
learning to read, and write, and a fair knowledge of arithmetic, 
sufficient at least for the details of house-keeping. A special 
inspector should be charged with this literary supervision, and 
be required to visit the schools constantly. 

The distribution of the school hours to be entirely optional 
with the Managers of the Home, as they should depend on the 
kind of labor adapted for the employment and future support 
of the children. As it would be essential to the success of the 
Industrial and Preservatory Schools that well conducted child- 
ren should attend them, it would be well that part of the pe- 
cuniary profit arising from the work of the interns should 
be devoted to giving one meal to the extern children. A certain 
sum also should be laid aside as a reserve fund for the wants 
of the intern child when leaving the Home. 


In conclusion, when I propose to give the Catholic Convicts 
into the care of nuns in the first instance, it is not by any means 
my wish or intention to exclude from the glorious work of 
reforming the poor prisoners any ladies who may be willing and 
capable of accepting this responsibility, on the approval of those 
appointed to examine their qualifications for this all important 
trust. It may be a completion of the work, if seculars, endowed 
with the necessary requirements, undertake it, but much cir- 
cumspection and a searching scrutiny should be used before 
their election. ‘he charge is so onerous, and requires such 
entire devotedness, that no persons, unless separated from 
worldly ties, or at least worldly pleasures, can be deemed wor- 
thy of the trust. But I have no doubt some such will present 


themselves and they should be accepted cordially. Their help 
would be most important, as classes may be confided to them 
with the certainty that their worldly experience would enable 
them to bring additional and valuable help to the efforts of the 


communities. 
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The above .sketch of a regulation for Reformatories is of 
course very imperfect. It would be impossible to give a rule 
applicable to each individual home. Special details must be 
left to the Lady-Inspector, fulfilling an office which IT deem 
indispensable to the successful working of the entire system. 
Much must depend in the first instance on the class of prison- 
ers selected for admission, and in the second place on the kind 
of occupation chosen for them. ‘To those who fear the experi- 
ment of encouraging respectable children to frequent the In- 
dustrial classes, it is only necessary to say that such admixture 
can never be attempted, except in cases where the strictest 
watchfulness is exercised by the manager with regard to the 
stage of Reformation arrived at by the class most needing 
supervision, and also with respect to the conduct of the extern 
children attending. The latter class are in reality far less ex. 
posed to danger under the roof of an Industrial School than 
they are by remaining at home, where perhaps in their own 
lane, or lodging, they are hourly coming in contact with the 
unconvicted rogue. Be it also remembered that all Industrial 
Schools need not be Reformatory Institutions, or even classi- 
fied preservatory establishments. Many classes of industry 
may be attached to ordinary schools, by benevolent individuals, 
and these will find their advautage in the fact that commercial 
travellers will come to the larger market. The greater the 
number of these Schools, the better for each, the more work 
done, and the greater the variety, the more chance of large 
orders. It was so in Cork. We were often able to give help 
to Schools whose workers were not so far advanced as our own, 
aud being certain of such supplementary aid, we were able to 
take large orders including various kinds of work. ‘The 
beginners were given such portions as they could undertake, 
and the entire was completed by the trained hands. 
Again, we must not suppose that these girls are to remain 
always at the Industrial School. In that event how should 
room be made for the new cumers? I should anticipate a 
similar result to that experienced in the South. ‘The girls 
after a time were enabled to set up on their own account. In 
Mr. Maguire’s account of the National Exlubition 1852, 1t 1s 
mentioned that I found one of our bests hands on one occasion 
in her humble home surrounded by twenty children whom she 
had selected to enable her to finish an order she had obtained 
for herself from oue of the monster establishments. She had 
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been a most attentive, well-conducted girl, and when I missed 
her from School, I feared she was ill. She seemed quite 
alarmed when [ entered, but was quickly reassured by the evi- 
dent satisfaction it gave me to see her success. This girl 
had been reduced to a state of the deepest distress, and had 
come to the School from the Fever Hospital. Another sup- 
posed truant, whom I accosted one day in the street, informed 
me that she was then herself paying £2 10s 0d weekly wages. 
The same thing occurred with the shirt trade. Agents came 
from England and cut out shirts, which they gave at the 
counter to those who had been trained at our Schools, and 
thus prepared to take work on their own responsibility. With- 
out the operation of Industrial Schools they could never have 
acquired so much knowledge ; they were brought to it gra- 
dually, and we were all the while enabled to pay the learner 
at every stage, in consequence of the immense quantity of 
work to be executed. 

After a few days, a child could dem, and was perfected so 
far; her mother often accompanied her, and was taught to 
finish ; while a third or fourth of the same family was taught 
the other parts—the advantages of centralisation and unity 
becowing manifest. A child who had perhaps given up em- 
broidery or sewed muslin work, hopeless of being able to re- 
main long enough at it to make it really productive, was easily 
brought to apply the knowledge she had acquired to the button 
hole work of a shirt, while the good veener became at once a 
good finisher of fronts. I have already proved to you that one 
manufacture produced another. The same embroidery enabled 
us to accept an order for cloth waistcoats, by which our child- 
ren continued for several months to earn from six to eight 
shillings a week. The very designs from which the patterns 
were formed, were also of home manufacture. I got them done 
by the pupils of the Christian Brothers’ drawing schools. 

Why do I detail all these particulars? just to encourage 
those who listen to my pleadings for the establishment of 
these schools. If so much was actually accomplished in the 
midst of innumerable obstacles arising from want of money, 
of knowledge,and of sufficient help, what might not be hoped if 
Reformatory Establishments dotted all over the country 
were given the means of causing the blessings of industry 
to be spread throughout the land. : 

But [ have exceeded all bounds in the length of this abridge- 
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ment. Be thankful that you have at last come to the end, 
Tempt me no more to write letters. You might cause me to 
become what I so much deprecate—a mere theorist. We have 
a struggling school to mind just at this moment. As a con- 
sequence of the late American failures, the work is wretchedly 
paid; and at such a crisis there is nothing left for us to do but 
to put on a higher pressure of kindliness and sympathy by 
visiting our children more frequently, talking over their hopes 
and concerns, and looking after the truants. In this way 
alone can we endeavour to keep the school together until some 
help shall be providentially sent us. If you think these details 
too long, select what may be useful, and cut away the rest. [ 
know nothing of the art of writing, and may only weary the 
reader I would fain interest. Use therefore your own discre- 
tion on the matter, and be sure that whatever you decide on 
will satisfy 
Yours, dear Sir, 
Very sincerely 
hk. W. 
Richmond, 
March 6th, 1858. 





This letter, from the pen of a lady whose former communi- 
cations to THE IRISH QUARTERLY |REVIEW have attracted the 
notice of the most influential portion of the English and Irish 
Press, and which have loaded our table with private letters, in 
approval of, or requesting further information from the writer, 
appears to us of the vastest importance. It would be important 
at any period, but just at this particular time, when a Refor- 
matory Schools’ Bill for Ireland is on the point of being laid 
before the Legislature, its importance and value are a hundred 
fold increased. 
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Keformatory Schools are good things, and are needed, most 
pressingly required, in Ireland, butit must must also be recollect- 
ed that thereis a vast mass of floating, undeveloped crime, that 
crime which always lurks under want, and which the Industrial 
School, rather thau the Reformatory, is calculated, to meet. It 
must always be kept clearly in mind that the little, idle, wander- 
ing, workless, ignorant ‘‘ loafing” child of to-day may become 
the predatory “* city arab,” the “ home heathen,” of to-morrow. 
All who are acquainted with the philosophy of the Reformatory 
question know this, and thus it comes to pass, that they who 
do know the question most thoroughly are those who desire 
most ardently to see Industrial Schools established on safe and 
sure principles throughout every portion of these kingdoms, 
It is a Christian and a wise desire, because it is founded on 
that unquestionable truth which the Aberdeen Industrial 
Schools take for their motto—PREVENTION IS BEITER THAN 
CURE. 

We are ardently anxious for a Reformatory Schools’ act for 
thiscountry, but if that act be unaccompanied by an extension of 
Dunlop’s Act, modified to suit the peculiar requirements of 
Ireland, the work will be, in our mind, but half accomplished, 

We have, doubtless, numbers of juvenile criminals, but we 
have a still more numerous body of juvenile idlers. Our Poor 
Houses ¢rain up girls who must live idle in the Poor House, 
and starve in the world, or become criminal to obtain a gaol 
maintenance, or sinful to flaunt in the wretched tawdriness of 
the prostitute. They are helpless to obtain an honest living, 
they are a disgrace to the legislation which legalizes a system 
as unnatural in management as it is unchristian and unwise 


in design. 
Thus are the Poor-House-reared girls: change the sex, and 
every evil is but more strongly, and more dangerously, and 


more patently developed. | 
If, however, a sound, well designed, and carefully carried out 
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system of industrial training were adopted, a system teaching 
self-reliance, and self-respect, this coupled with Reformatory 
Schools, would make our now “ famishing and dangerous” 
classes of juveniles one of, as Mary Carpenter tenderly and 
thoughtfully calls them, “‘ de¢¢/e sinners,” and something more 
like the little ones amongst whom our Saviour sat, and whom he 
said we should resemble if we hoped to be his friends. 








ST. JOSEPH’S INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE, 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO ITS 


INTERN CLASS OF WORKHOUSE ORPHANS. 





Many of the Patrons of St. Joseph’s Industrial School, are fully 
aware of the fact, that within the last few months seven orphans or 
deserted children have been taken from the children’s ward of the 
North Dublin Union, and placed in the intern class of St. Joseph’s ; 
they are also aware of the circumstances and objects which have 
induced the founder and managers to take this step. 

However, as a misconception seems to exist in some quarters, with 
regard to the exact amount of responsibility and risk incurred by 
this withdrawal of children from the Union, it is well to state here 
clearly and emphatically, that no assistance whatever has been given 
by the Board of Guardians towards the maintenance of these children. 
The Guardians merely permitted their withdrawal. The whole cost 
of their support, instruction, and clothing, is borne by the subscribers, 
and the managers of the Institution, which is for the present the re- 
fuge and howe of these friendless children. 

Some, who have thought deeply on the question of the duty which 
society is bound to discharge towards unprotected and destitute child- 
ren, are of opinion, that the poor-rates should be charged with their 
support in Industrial Schools, or institutions in which self-dependance 
is one of the first lessons inculcated, and in which the “family prin- 
ciple,” is not necessarily or systematically ignored. 

This is not the ground on which to enter upon controversies, in the 
course of which unrighteous custom must incur heavy censure, and 
strong prejudices meet with rough treatment. But to wait for 
wholesale reforms in such matters, would suppose very “ weary wait- 
ing,” and to decline all personal trouble in resisting evil, until such a 
time as enlightened opinion should carry the question by acclamation, 
would deprive all true workers of their real strength and merit. 

It is sufficient here,cursorily as possible,to indicate the motives which 
have led the founder and managers of St. Joseph’s to adopt those 
Workhouse Orphans, and to shew what the result of industrially 
training such subjects is likely to be. 

Much experience of workhouse rearing as shown in the conduct and 
fate of those who have been subjected to it, and » rether intimate 
acquaintance with the real history of girls who are row expiating 
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offences against society in the convict prisons of the country, have led 
to the decided conviction, that the want of moral and industrial train- 
ing in the workhouse schools is the great source of crime, especially 
among women and children. | 

In workhouse schools when vice is not cultivated, idleness, at 
least, is permitted. In most cases no means are given the children, 
whereby, on coming to a proper age, they might be enabled to earn 
their bread in the world. There is no system, or organization within 
the workhouse itself, by the instrumentality of which the children 
might be settled independently of the poor-rates—apprenticed—or 
even got rid of. A transfer to the adult wards when the time arrives, 
is all that can be looked forward to. 7 
The adult wards of the workhouse contain the essence and con. 

centration of the lowest vice in loathsome variety, and are the ga- 
thering place at one time or another of all the unconvicted crime of 
the country. Pauper-reared ehildren, haplessly divested of all ties of 
home and kindred, and without that moral stay which only the in- 
fluence of healthy family life can give, are ill prepared indeed to re- 
sist the torrent of evil example and invidious temptation which here 
besets them. Innocent girls too frequently leave the workhouse in 
company with designing hardened reprobates, and either return 
again ruined and shameless, or find their way by a more or less round 
about road, to the bridewell or the gaol. In the latter case, if the 
girl be legaily sentenced to detention, the stain which her character 
has suffered from the consequence perhaps of mere folly, or weak- 
ness, becomes an indelible brand, and the deplorable effects of unre- 
stricted intercourse with old offenders to whom a sojourn in the 

gaol is a mere ** holiday from vice” are soon apparent in the mode of 
life henceforth adopted by the unhappy girl. |The convict prison is 
too often her destination ; and, strange as it sounds, the solitary cell 
is in reality the refuge, and the home, and the school for such as she— 
the first “ institution” of the many she has passed through, in which 

her rights as a human being are acknowledged, and an effort made 

to save her by a mildly stern and strictly just discipline, from a fatal 
descent to a still lower deep. Here at last, in spite of harsh dis- 

couragement and fearful waste of time and money, the evil is sought 

to be partially counteracted which might have been wholly prevented. 

Facts such as these, which blue books prove, and public officers of 
many departments are forced to bear witness to, make it difficult of 
comprehension, that conscientious men and women can lie quiet in 
their beds without having uttered a word of remonstrance or of 
protest. The managers of St. Joseph's Industrial Institute, feeling 
convinced that many would be found willing to give help in rescuing 
the poor children who seem so fatally doomed, if only some way were 
pointed out of doing so, determined to risk something for so good a 
cause, and at any rate to save some few from swift destruction. 

It is well known that the female children of the North Dublin 
Union are in many respects well taken care of. The chaplains are 
vigilant in the discharge of their duties: and the officers in charge 
of the department are at once humane and efficient. The children 
are well instructed—indeed much better than a class far superior to 
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them—and above all they are jealously separated from contact with 
adult paupers. It was therefore resolved that to this foundation 
should be added the superstructure without which all the rest can 
he no more than buried treasure—vain and useless. It was resolved 
to take out some of these children, and by giving them a thoroughly 
industrial education, prepare them according to sound common sense 
principles to take their place among honest respectable bread-winners. 

After some visits to the Union a number of girls mere selected as 
likely to be eligible cases; a request was made that they should be 
put through a course of probation ; materials were supplied, and the 
mistress undertook to teach them the common sort of sewing as a 
preparation for shirt making. No opposition was offered by any of 
the authorities, and much kindly assistance was given by the officers 
in charge of the children. Of those selected in the first instance 
some few after a while dropped off disheartened, being unused to 
active exertion for any definite purpose: and some of those invited 
declined to enter the class, having a sort of undefined dread of leav- 
ing the hoase—the stories they had heard of what befel girls who 
had gone to service and met with bad treatment, and come back to 
the union to be * dressed in woman’s clothes, and sent to the woman’s 
ward,” were not likely to give them courage to face the world out- 
side. Many however persevered ; and to these the prize was given. 
Finally seven girls were brought out as a sort of first instalment. 
The guardians gave consent, and the pauper orphans are now In- 


dustrials of St. Joseph’s. 
A few paragraphs will save lengthened details, The children soon 


after their removal to the school, were called separately before the 
managers to give an account of themselves. The answers were noted 
at the moment, and the following are the facts of each child's history 
greatly curtailed. 

No. 1.—Age between fourteen and fifteen ; bas been nize years in 
the Workhouse ; is an orphan. Heard that her mother died long 
ago, and that her father also died soon after he came to the Union, 
with his two children. Does not remember to have ever seen her 
father. Thinks she has,two sisters well off in Liverpool: one of 
them married ; cannot say whether they are step-sisters. Long ago 
one of them took over herself and little sister to liverpool, kept them 
with her,a while and was kind to them ; but finally sent them back 
saying they were idiots; gave a note to eldest child; does not 
know who it was for; tore it up on the way, thinking it was no 
matter, and threw the pieces into the sea. When landed on the quay 
did not know where to go, and wandered about the streets looking 
for the Union all night. Early in the morning, met by chance a 
woman who had seen them with the sister, and were brought by 
her tothe Union. No one has ever came to enquire for them since. 
The little sister is still in the Union. Has no acquaintance whatsoever 
outside. 

No. 2,—Age between fourteen and fifteen. Has been fourteen years 
ia the Workhouse; is an orphan. Knows nothing of her father and 
mother; never heard how she came to the Union, Has no 


acquaintance any where. ; 
No. 3,—Age about sixteen ; has been fourteen years in the Work 
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house; is motherless and knows nothing of her father; thinks he 
may be alive; heard that he went to America long ago. Has an 
aunt in Dublin, but cannot tell where she lives. Was taken out once 
by her godmother who keeps a shop somewhere in Dublin, but after 
a week got sore eyes, and had to go back to the Union. Has heard 
nothing of these relatives for some time. 

No. 4.—Age sixteen. Has been fen years inthe Workhouse. Is 
motherless ; cannot tell whether her fatber is alive. Was brought 
to the Union by her mother, who died there soon after ; does not 
remember her. Thinks she has brothers in Kilkenny, but knows 
nothing about them. Once, a long time ago, a woman came to the 
Union, and said she was paid to come over from England to look 
after the girl; heard no more of her. Has no relative in the Union, 
is not acquainted with any one outside. " 

No 5.—Age sixteen ; has been two years and a-half in the Work- 
honse ; is an orphan ; lost her mother eight years ago. Her father 
died in the house, about a fortnight after he went in with four child- 
ren; he was a compositor and pressman by trade, and earned even in 
dectining health £1. 10s. a-week; got help from the trade, but 
finding his case hopeless went into the Union to leave his children 
there, and to be near them when dying. A boy and a girl are still 
in the Union, one boy ran away from “ the sheds,” and is supposed to 
be with some friends in Dublin ; the girl’s step-mother is in England, 
and that woman’s mother is inthe Union. There are uncles and aunts 
in Dublin, but none of them have ever come to look after the children. 

No 6.—Age sixteen ; has been nine yearsin the Workhouse ; is an 
orphan ; her father, a soldier, died ten years ago, and his widow about 
a year after went to the Union with five children. She could have 
got the boys into the Hibernian School, and actually brought them 
to the door for the purpose of leaving them, but her heart failed, and 
in order not to be separated from the children she brought them all 
into the Union, where, after lingering in very bad health for four 
years, she died. This girl was once taken out of the House by an 
aunt, who kept her with herself, and sent her to school ; but the aunt 
dying soon after, the child went back to the Union. Two of her 
brothers are in situation, she cannot tell where, heard that one of 
them lives in Dorset-street ; another brother, and a sister, remain in 
the Union. These children have or had relatives in Dublin, butter 
factors by trade, but nothing has been heard of them for nearly two 
years. 

No. 7.—Age twenty-two ; has been sizteen yearsin the Workhouse ; 
is anorphan. Both parents died before she was brought to the Union 
by her grandmother who is still there ; has a sister, a servant in 
England, who writes to her, but has no means of helping her; is 
lame: never left the childrens’ ward ; was appointed to assist in the 
infirmary, but received no other remuneration than extra diet. Has 
no relatives or friends in Ireland. 

These girls were not selected for the strangeness of their history, 
or as quite. <traordinary examples of desertion and utter friendlesness. 
They were taken, almost at random, froma class of nearly three hun- 
dved, They can all read and write well; they know accounts, and 
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are thoroughly instructed in catechism and Christian doctrine. But 
as the greater number of them had never been in an‘ordinary dwelling 
house, their awkwardness on first enetring one, was both provoking 
and ludicrous. The use of knives and forks was unknown to them ; 
the hall mat seldom failed to trip them up; they had not presence of 
mind enough to carry a can of water, and it required practice and 
experience to enable them to get up and down stairs without falling ; 
as for their proficiency in needlework, it is enough to state that the 
first week they were put to ordinary shirt making, the united earnings 
of five of the class, amounted to nine pence. 

At present the intern class of St. 5, oseph’s consists of these seven 
orphans, one girl selected from the extern class, and @ matron. The 
latter is a respectable middle aged woman, worthy of trust, fall of 
the hard experience of a struggling life, and not in station much above 
the position the children must hereafter oceupy. They learn much 
from her which a more lady-like person could not so well give; her 
homely cordial conversation, and her example of untiring indastry, 
are invaluable as aids to education; she is a soldier’s widow, saw a 
good deal of life in various quarters of the world, and of late years 
supported herself and an invalid step-daughter by dress making. She 
is at once overseer of the work department of the general Industrial 
School, cutter out, and instructor in every branch of household work. 
As it was found that she could not remain in the Institution at mght 
on account ofthe said sick child, one of the extern class was appointed 
to fill her place at that time ; the latter is an excellent worker, and 
in conduct the best example the children could have. Her family live 
in the neighbourhood, but for the present she remains altogether in 
the Institution. 

The intern class work during the day with the general Industrial 
School, which continues to be carried on as usual, except that plain 
work has been substituted for crochet. In the morning hours the 
interns clean down the house, scour, polish grates, and otherwise 
qualify for household servive ; one of them, appointed in turn, re- 
mains in the kitchen, and is in fact the cook of the establishment. 
Two of the externs who are very destitute get dinner daily, making 
in all eleven at that meal. In the evening after supper the children 
sit in the kitchen, and under the cheerful influence of candle and fire- 
light, continue the work of the day, or knit stockings for themselves 
until itis time for general prayer and bed ; passers by often hear 
them singing their hymns and school songs in chorus. 

During the week they are often sent on various errands for the sake 
of exercise, and on Sunday they generally get a country walk. On that 
day also, after hearing mass and sermon in one of the city churches, 
they return to dinner, and finish the day by remaining from three to 
six o’clock at the Sunday School of the Sisters of Charity of St. 
Vincent De Paul ; a great many of the extern class also attend this 
admirable school. Those, therefore, who are too busily engaged at 


work during the weck to give much time to book learning, have their 


knowledge of reading and writing kept up in this manner ; while those 
who might be led into mischief by the idle and vicious companionship 


of the streets on Sunday afternoons, are safe with the good sisters ; 
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who, true to their charitable vocation, not only instruct, but also in. 
terest and amuse the children, allowing them to remain after school 
hours, teaching them small games of various kinds, and giving them 
books to read. During the summer the children often talked of their 
play in the garden, and the nice stories they read in “the nun’s 
summer house.” 

This is something like carrying into practice the doctrine of the 
communion of labour, one charitable institution thus coming to the 
aid of another. There is one more instance of the application of the 
same principle, by which St. Joseph’s profits largely. The superiors 
of the missionary college of All Hallows, have directed that a portion 
of the broken bread and meat, which is distributed to the poor, shall 
be sent to the managers of St. Joseph’s. This food is prepared 
with care, and so good nourishment is provided at a time, when 
a longer course of Workhouse diet would be likely permanently to in- 
jure the already ill-grown children. Thanks to this assistance, the ap- 
pearance of the children is much improved ; they have grown stout in 
person, and are fast losing the “ poor-house look,” by which visitors 
so easily distinguished them from the other class. Whether they shall 
ever reach in height the average proportion of Irish girls is another 
question. 

So much being said of the past and present of the Orphans, a word 
will suffice in reference to their future prospects. The object being 
to make them good plain workers and good common household ser- 
vants, no doubt whatever is felt that they shall be easily disposed of 
when that point is reached. Many applications are made at the 
School for girls to mind children, or help in kitchens. An honest 
girl in either capacity is invaluable, and when any kind of training is 
added to that, the candidate is sure of promotion. In last year’s re- 
port of St. Joseph’s it was stated that twelve girls belonging to the 
School had been placed in respectable situations in various capacities. 
Since that time eight others have been similarly provided for. Of 
these twenty, not one is missing: they have all been heard of within 
a very short time, and no instance of bad conduct has been reported 
of any one of them. There are now in the School two of those girls 
who are out of place for the moment. They are availing themselves 
of the opportunity of learning plain work. They have came back to 
the old shelter of the School quite naturally, feeling sure that they 
have a good chance of being provided for as children of St. Joseph’s, 
Among the benefactors of the Institution, there is one to whom spe- 
cial gratitude is due. This lady has taken at different times no less 
than five girls from the Schoo!—has kept them in her house—trained 
them as servants under her own eye—and given them what was worth 
gold to them—the means of earning henceforth an honest comfortable 
livelihood. a hae 

With such aids as these the managers of St. Joseph’s are justified 
in feeling no painful anxiety about the settlement of their children. 
In some cases, for all may not be fit for household service, It 1s con- 
templated to lodge out the girls with the parents of some who at- 
tend the extern class—giving them work as usnal in the School, but 
obliging them to support themselves, and by hard experience compell- 
ing them to learn the value of every halfpenny they earn. Some time 
must elapse before this can be done, for until a girl is able to earn 4s. 
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a-week she cannot be expected to live independent of the Institu- 
tion. 

To set out with the expectation that this Institution could ever be- 
come self-supporting would be utopian indeed. It is no factory ; 
factory hours are not kept, neither are factory principles admitted 
as arule of conduct. Poorhouse diet would in no case be acknow- 
ledged as sufficient for the support of growing girls. 
the girls advance so far as to be able to pay their own personal 
expenses in the Institution, that gratifying fact will only be the signal 
for sending them out on their own account, and getting others still 
untrained to fill their place. 


If £100 a-year were subscribed for the support of this Institution, 


there is every reason to hope that under kind Providence the work 


would be carried on gloriously. As it is, the managers are absolutely 
without resources; and their efforts are foiled, not only by want of 
funds, but by sheer anxiety of mind which necessitates painful atten- 
tion to minute details at a moment when every thought should be 
given to carrying out larger views. The same noble-hearted friends 
whose generous encouragement led to the establishment of the Insti- 
tution three years since, have never ceased to give sympathy and aid. 
The public have as yet given no help. It certainly cannot be said 
that the public are either seniaiitebia or careless. But until lately 
the existence of the Institution was not generally known, and that 
accounts fully for the want of patronage. If private means were at 
the disposal of the managers they would be only too glad to struggle 
on in obscurity, and work out in silence the principles which they 
know to be true. Now they are constrained to ask for help—and 


they feel confident they will obtain it. 


Let hope be placed where hope is. Surely there is a message and 


a promise for the forlorn Workhouse Orphans, just as there was for 
the down-trodden children of Israel long ago :— 

“© Tam the Lord who will bring you out from the work-prison of the 
Egyptians.” —Exovvs, vi. 6. 


When — 
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ST. JOSEPH’S INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE, 


14, Richmond Avenue, Fairview, Dublin, 
(Removed from North Clarence street.) 


The premises formerly rented, were found unsuitable in many 
ways for carrying out the objects of the Institution, A small house, 
with sufficient garden and play-ground attached, is now occupied by 
the two industrial classes. This change led to the discontinuance of 
the Infant School—which indeed was no longer a necessity in the old 
quarter, %@s the Sisters of Charity, North William-street, had com- 
pleted their buildings for the accommodation of that very class. 

The following is the account of receipts and expenditure from 


December Ist, 1857, to Nov. 20th, 1858 :— 








aS aa ae a | 
To cash received for By cash paid in 
work sold -. 102 8 64 WARS... cn.....cc. 14) 1 8 
To cash in subserip- By do.for furnishing 
tions ia? tose DOD. L..2 house and repairs 25 6 82 
Balance due toTrea- By do. for materials 29 6 51 
surer 59 5 14 By do. rent -- 35 0 O 
£230 14 93 £230 14 93 





Most grateful thanks are returned for the following subscriptions 
and donations received and accounted for above as well as in last 
year’s advertisement, and also to the gentlemen who have ordered 
shirts to be made in the Institution, and the ladies who have purchas- 


ed and sold crochet work done by the children ;:— 





























1857— November and Per Mrs. O'Farrell... 0 2 6 
December :— James Gaynor, Esq. 2 0 0 
John Spring, Esq. £1 0 0] M. Reigh, Esq. 1 0 0 
John Gaynor, Esq.... 5 6 0} Rev. J. Faulkner 3.0 0 
A Friend (Navan) .... 0 10 0} Mrs. Anderson « 5°O O 
C. Bianconi, Esq. ... 1 0 0} M.S. O'Shaughnessy, 
N. Halbert, Esq. 010 0 Esq. bes . 010 O 
J. Martin, Esq. 010 0 | James Egan, Esq. 010 0 
P. Aungier, Esq. ... 1 0 O/; Dr. 8. me 010 0 
MichaelO’Donnell,Esq. 1 O O | Per do. bask ~ a. 2 
Per M.Merriman,Esq. 3 2 0 | Mrs.Cahill,(Ballynoe) 1 0 0 
Per do. ves .- O 4 0 | Catholic Cemeteries 
Rev. F. T. Dolan ... 1 0 O Committee 19 4 2 
Rev, J.J. O'Donnell 0 10 0 | Mrs. Dolan ... 1 0 0 
John Troy, Esq. ... 2 0 0 | Anonymous ... ~ T'S @ 
Anonymous, per Tublet 1°0 0 | Miss Burke ... . 010 0 
Dr. Atkinson . 2 0 0} Per Rev. F. T. Dolan 1 0 O 
C. Moore, Esq. .. | O © | Edward Stanley, Esq. 1 0 O 
M. Aungier, Esq. ... 1 0 0! Alfred Hill,Esq. .. 010 0 
The Misses Lenehan 1! 0 0! Michael Teevan, Esq. 1 O 0 
A Lady eo .» O 5 OQ! Per Miss D’Alton 0 5 O 
MichaelMerriman,Esq. 5 0 0 | Rev. J. Salmon 1 0 0 
Per Mrs. 8, ... .. O 4-0] Mr. Halpin .. 0 1 0 
Lady Bradstreet ... 0 5 0 | Mrs. Stanley 1 0 0 
1858—Jan. to 20 Nev. :— Mrs. Pilsworth 1 0 0 
Rev. R. B. O’Brien... 1 0 O Miss Aungier .. O10 O 
P. J. Murray, Esq.... 5 0 0! Per do. ite a Se ae 


Subscriptions will be received and thankfully acknowledged by the 
Very Rev. J. Curtis, 8. J., Upper Gardiner-street ; the Very Rev. 
Dr. O'Brien, All Hallows; the Rev. J. Faulkner, 5, Cumberland- 
buildings, North Circular road; J. Gaynor, Esq., J.P., 3, Belvidere 
place; M. Merriman, Esq., 54, Eccles-st.; P. J. Murray, Esq., 1, 
Upper Pembroke-street ; G. Atkinson, M.D., Richmond; T. Wood- 
lock, Esq., 42, Dame-street ; or by the Matron of the Institution. 
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